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Dean's  Message 


Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson 

One  of  the  most  pressing 
issues  facing  medical  school 
deans  across  the  country  is 
the  challenge  of  making  the 
case  to  the  public  that  acade- 
mic medical  centers,  through 
their  educational,  research 
and  patient  care  missions,  are 
the  backbone  of  the  nation's 
health  care  system.  It  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that 
we  need  to  do  a  better  job  of 
informing  and  educating  the 
public  on  how  work  accom- 
plished at  academic  health 
centers  (AHCs),  such  as  the 
University  of  Maryland, 
couches  millions  of  lives  each 
day.  By  definition,  an  AHC 
includes  a  medical  school,  a 
teaching  hospital,  and  at  least 
one  additional  health  profes- 
sional school,  such  as  nursing, 
dentistry,  pharmacy  or  schools 
of  allied  health.  At  the 
I   in vcrsity  of  Maryland,  the 
disciplines  of  physical  therapy, 
medical  and  research  technol- 
and  genetic  counseling 


are  departments  in  the  School 
of  Medicine. 

While  the  public  has 
great  respect  for  biomedical 
research,  they  do  not  know 
that  medical  schools  and 
teaching  hospitals  are  the 
major  sources  of  many  of  the 
most  important  medical 
innovations  and  therapeutic 
advances  of  the  century.  For 
example,  consider  just  some 
of  the  recent  medical  mile- 
stones at  the  University  of 
Maryland: 

•  developed  Maryland's  first 
Brain  Attack  Team  to 
respond  rapidly  to  stroke 
patients  with  new  clot- 
dissolving  drugs; 

•  pioneered  the  study  of  the 
first  drug  (Prostacyclin) 
approved  by  the  FDA  to 
treat  primary  pulmonary 
hypertension: 

•  pioneered  the  study  of  the 
first  two  drugs — beta 
interferon  and  copolymer 

1 — found  to  be  effective  in 
reducing  the  number  of 
attacks  in  patients  with 
mild  to  moderate  multiple 
sclerosis; 

•  performed  the  first  laparo- 
scopic ulcer  surgery  in  the 
United  States; 

•  pioneered  in  the  use  of  the 
Ilizarov  procedure  for  bone 
lengthening  and  straighten- 
ing; 

•  performed  the  most  laparo- 
scopic kidney  removals  in 
the  world  from  living  kid- 
ney donors  for  transplants; 


•  awarded  $119  million  in 
external  research  funding; 

•  added  more  than  $640 
million  in  economic  impact 
to  the  Maryland  economy. 

When  you  consider  the 
impact  of  the  nation's  125 
allopathic  medical  schools,  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  America's 
leadership  in  medical  technol- 
ogy and  biomedical  research  is 
uncontested.  People  from 
around  the  world  come  to  the 
United  States  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  latest  medical 
advances,  available  mainly  at 
academic  health  centers. 
Collectively,  AHCs  conduct 
40  percent  of  the  nation's 
biomedical  and  health  services 
research. 

However,  while  the  pub- 
lic understands  what  medical 
schools  and  teaching  hospitals 
are,  in  general  they  do  not 
understand  the  concept  of  an 
academic  health  center  or  the 
challenges  facing  AHCs.  Two 
years  ago,  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges 
(AAMC)  conducted  a  series 
of  focus  groups  across  the 
country  to  determine  the 
public's  perception  of  AHCs. 
The  participants  were  among 
the  most  informed  people  in 
our  society,  earned  more  than 
$30,000  per  year,  graduated 
from  college,  regularly  read 
newspapers,  and  participated 
in  local  and  national  elec- 
tions. I  attended  two  of  the 
three  sessions  held  in  the 
Baltimore  region.  The  findings 


from  this  project  convinced 
me  and  others  that  we  have  a 
serious  problem  with  our  pub- 
lic relations,  the  clarity  of  our 
missions,  our  credibility  and 
even  our  understanding  of 
what  the  public  expects  of  us. 

The  public  thinks  that 
medical  education  is  impor- 
tant, but  they  wonder  why 
some  don't  have  easier  access 
to  medical  care  and  why 
health  care  is  so  costly.  The 
public  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ports medical  research,  but 
they  do  not  know  that  we  are 
the  major  contributors — they 
think  that  most  of  the  research 
in  the  country  is  done  by 
pharmaceutical  companies 
and  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

While  the  focus  groups 
held  physicians  in  high 
esteem,  they  held  scientists 
and  nurses  even  higher.  There 
was  the  hint  that  they  per- 
ceived that  researchers  and 
nurses  received  less  compen- 
sation, and  therefore  were 
more  dedicated  to  their  pro- 
fessions. When  asked  if  they 
thought  that  medical  schools 
were  facing  financial  difficul- 
ties, they  were  incredulous, 
indicating,  "how  could  that 
be,  considering  the  high 
tuition  that  students  pay?"  In 
general,  they  were  not  kind  to 
health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions in  most  respects. 

Further  evidence  of  our 
"message  disconnect"  was 
obtained  from  the  results  of  a 
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1997  survey  of  U.  S.  Senate 
and  House  staff,  which  also 
conveyed  the  sense  that  acad- 
emic medicines  missions  and 
contributions  are  not  known. 
When  asked  who  or  what  is 
most  responsible  for  medical 
innovations,  only  1 1  percent 
of  respondents  credited  med- 
ical schools  and  only  15  per- 
cent cited  teaching  hospitals, 
while  45  percent  credited  pri- 
vate companies  or  the  phar- 
maceutical industry 

Listening  to  these  com- 
ments, it  is  clear  that  we  are 
challenged  to  convince  the 
public  that  we  need  their 
continued  support  to  keep 
viable  this  enormously  suc- 
cessful collaboration  of  med- 
ical schools,  teaching 
hospitals  and  research  institu- 
tions, and  to  explain  that  the 
benefits  that  result  from  this 
collaboration  occur  because 
these  three  entities  are  linked. 
The  public  does  not  under- 
stand that  for  most  medical 
schools  (certainly  ours)  the 
major  source  of  revenue  to 
fund  faculty  salaries  and 
unrestricted  research  is  the 
medical  school  clinical  prac- 
tice plan.  They  are  not  aware 
that  the  changing  health  care 
marketplace,  which  is  increas- 
ingly driven  primarily  by  low 
cost  and  an  unwillingness  to 
support  education  and 
research  with  health  coverage 
premium  dollars,  is  affecting 
the  very  vitality  of  past  suc- 
cessful practices  of  medical 


schools  and  teaching  hospi- 
tals. That  is  not  to  say  that 
medical  schools  and  teaching 
hospitals  cannot  improve 
their  efficiency,  and  we  are 
well-attuned  to  the  need  to 
change  and  improve  our 
operations. 

The  AAMC  has  devel- 
oped and  is  in  the  process  of 
implementing  a  national 
communications  campaign 
for  academic  health  centers. 
Even  with  this  effort,  we  still 
have  our  work  cut  out  for  us. 
As  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  other  academic  centers 
face  a  host  of  critical  issues 
impacting  our  financial  via- 
bility, you  can  play  a  key  role 
in  helping  to  publicize  all  of 
the  important  and  exciting 
activities  that  go  on  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  and 
other  institutions.  I  call  on 
each  of  you  to  serve  as  ambas- 
sadors without  portfolios,  so 
that  we  may  build  upon  the 
enormously  positive  image 
we  already  have.  All  of  the 
elements  for  our  success  are 
collectively  in  our  own  hands. 


Donald  E.  Wilson,  MD, 
MACP 


On  the  Cover 


Anatomical  Hall,  in  Davidge  Hall,  is  a  theater-in-the-round. 
Along  the  top  of  the  rows  of  seating  is  a  railing  where  the  overflow 


of  first-vear  students  stood  to  listen  to  lectures  and  view  dissec- 


tions. The  domed  ceiling  has  a  decorative  network  of  semicircles 


and  rosette  patterns.  Outside  Anatomical  Hall  and  throughout 
the  building,  visitors  enjoy  the  fine  collection  of  paintings,  busts, 


medical  instruments  and  specimens  on  display.  The  collection  is 


named  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Zimmerman  Bowers  '38  and 


his  wife,  Akiko  Bowers  (see  story  on  page  12). 
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News 


Young  African-Americans  Run  Higher  Risk  of  Stroke 


Two  studies  by  University 
of  Maryland  neurologists — 
one  completed  and  one  just 
beginning — address  the  higher 
risk  of  stroke  that  young 
African-Americans  face. 

Black  men  under  45  are 
three  to  five  times  more  likely 
to  have  a  stroke  than  white 
men  in  the  same  age  group, 

a  University  of  Maryland 
neurology  research  team 
reported.  The  risk  of  stroke 
in  black  women  under  45  is 
four  times  higher  than  in 
white  women  of  comparable 
age,  according  to  Steven  J. 
Kittner,  MD,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  neurology  at  the 
School  of  Medicine. 

He  discussed  the  results 
from  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Cooperative 
Young  Stroke  Study  at  the 
23rd  International  Joint 
Conference  on  Stroke  and 
Cerebral  Circulation,  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Heart 
Association. 

Dr.  Kittner  and  colleagues 
studied  556  men  and  women 
between  1  5  and  44  who  were 


treated  for  strokes  at  the  46 
hospitals  in  central  Maryland 
and  Washington,  D.C.,  dur- 
ing 1988  and  1991.  They 
compared  race,  age,  gender 
and  type  of  stroke. 

Of  386  people  with 
ischemic  stroke,  1 19  were 


stroke  and  3.6  times  the  risk 
for  intracranial  hemorrhage, 
compared  with  risks  of  white 
women. 

Although  death  rates  dur- 
ing hospitalization  for  stroke 
were  similar  in  black  and 
white  patients,  more  African- 


The  risk  of  stroke  in  black 

women  under  45  is  four  times 

higher  than  in  white  women  of 

comparable  age. 


white  and  267  were  black. 
People  experiencing  intracra- 
nial hemorrhage  included  45 
white  and  125  black. 

After  adjusting  for  age  and 
gender,  African-American 
men  ran  a  risk  of  ischemic 
stroke  3.2  times  that  of  white 
men.  Their  risk  of  intracra- 
nial hemorrhage  was  5.2 
limes  that  of  their  white 
counterparts.  African- 
American  women  ran  4.1 
times  the  risk  lor  ischemic 


Americans  died  because 
stroke  occurs  more  com- 
monly in  that  racial  group, 
particularly  at  younger  ages, 
Dr.  Kittner  says. 

"More  black  people  die  or 
are  disabled  by  strokes  during 
their  most  productive  years," 
he  notes.  "Now  we  need  to 
locus  on  prevention." 

Dr.  Kittner  heads  a 
University  of  Maryland 
stroke  prevention  study,  part 
of  a  five-year  study  sponsored 
by  the  National  Institute  of 


Neurological  Disorders  and 
Stroke  ol  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  The 
study,  with  28  sites  nation- 
wide, will  compare  the  bene- 
fits and  side  effects  of  aspirin 
and  ticlopidine  in  preventing 
recurring  strokes  in  1,800 
African-Americans  who  have 
undergone  recent  strokes. 

Ticlopidine  makes 
platelets  in  the  blood  less 
sticky  to  help  prevent  clot- 
ting. Both  aspirin  and  ticlopi- 
dine proved  effective  in 
preventing  recurrent  strokes 
in  studies  conducted  predom- 
inantly in  white  patients. 

The  University  of 
Maryland  is  the  only  medical 
center  in  the  state  participat- 
ing in  the  study,  the  first 
national  study  of  stroke  pre- 
vention in  African- 
Americans. 

"People  have  assumed  that 
whatever  works  in  whites  also 
works  in  African-Americans," 
Dr.  Kittner  says.  "That  is  not 
necessarily  so.  The  disease  is 
different  in  African- 
Americans,  and  we  may  need 
different  preventive  therapies 
too." 

Jennifer  Donovan 
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News 


Evidence  Suggests  Jefferson,  Latrobe  Influenced  Davidge 


Evidence  uncovered  in  April 
on  the  roof  of  Davidge  Hall 
suggests  that  its  leading-edge 
building  technology  and  con- 
struction techniques  may  have 
resulted  from  interaction 
between  two  of  the  most 
prominent  architects  of  the 
day  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe. 

New  research  by  John  G. 
Waite  Assocs.,  Architects  PLLC, 
of  Albany,  N.Y.,  indicates  that 
the  look  and  construction  of 
the  186-year-old  building  incor- 
porate unusual  building  tech- 
nology and  building  techniques 
that  both  architects  discussed 
and  used  in  their  projects. 

"On  the  roof  of  the  building 
we  found  downspout  leaders 
that  are  made  of  tinplate,  an 
innovative  material  that 
Jefferson  used  later  for  his 
architecture  at  Monticello  and 
the  University  of  Virginia," 
Waite  says.  "Also,  we  have 
discovered  that  the  original 
skylights  in  the  building  are 
long  and  narrow,  much  like 
those  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
[which  Latrobe  took  charge 
of  completing,  and  which  was 
burned  by  the  British  in  1814]. 
It's  fair  to  say  that  conversa- 
tions and  correspondence 
between  Jefferson  and  Latrobe 


acted  as  seeds  for  the  technol- 
ogy found  in  later  buildings,  in 
particular  Davidge  and 
Jefferson's  campus  of  the 
University  of  Virginia." 
The  news  came  just  as 
Davidge  was  formally  desig- 
nated a  National  Historic 
Landmark  on  April  29  in  a 
special  ceremony  in  front  of 
the  building.  The  designation, 
bestowed  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
puts  the  building  in  elite  com- 
pany in  Baltimore,  which  has 
only  1 1  other  National 
Historic  Landmarks,  including 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Transportation  Museum,  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  and  St. 
Mary's  Seminary  Chapel. 

Davidge  Hall  was  first  listed 
on  the  Register  of  National 
Historic  Places  in  1973. 

For  the  past  two  years, 
Davidge,  which  contains  what 
many  experts  believe  is  the 
oldest  surviving  anatomical 
theater  in  the  English-speaking 
world,  has  undergone  a  careful 
reevaluation  by  Waite  Assocs. 
in  preparation  for  conservation 
and  restoration.  In  October 
1 996,  for  instance,  the  Waite 
firm  announced  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  building's  attrib- 
uted architect  Robert  Cary 
Long  Sr.,  and  evidence  that 
some  of  the  building's  charac- 


teristics can  be  found  in  only 
the  most  advanced  architecture 
of  the  period  in  this  country, 
particularly  the  architecture  of 
Latrobe  and  Jefferson. 

Long  clearly  was  the  con- 
tractor, but  it  is  now  believed 
that  Latrobe  advised 
Maximilian  Godefroy,  a 
Baltimore  architect  who  was 
twice  consulted  on  the  project. 
Godefroy's  father-in-law,  John 
Crawford,  caught  courses  at 
the  new  medical  school.  This 
relationship  might  explain  why 
Latrobe  did  not  seek  the  com- 
mission, but  nevertheless  was 
responsible  for  sketches  and 
suggestions  sent  to  Godefroy. 

Waite  explained  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  designers  and 
builders  was  markedly  different 
200  years  ago — that  collabora- 
tion sometimes  blurred  the  line 
between  creator  and  maker. 

"It  is  often  difficult  to 
attribute  credit  to  the  architect 
for  historic  buildings  like 
Davidge,"  Waite  says. 

At  the  time  of  the  hall's 
construction  in  the  early 
1800s,  tinplate  was  made  in 
Britain  by  pounding  out 
wrought  iron  sheets  and  coat- 
ing them  in  vats  of  molten  tin. 
The  product  was  highly 
durable  and  resistant  to  corro- 
sion; in  fact,  the  leader  recov- 


ered by  Waite  is  still  durable 
though  weathered.  Tinplate 
was  applied  in  small  shingle- 
like "pans,"  meaning  that 
Davidge,  at  one  time,  had  a 
gleaming,  silvery  shingled  roof. 

British  tinplate  fell  out  of 
favor  as  a  roofing  material  in 
the  late  1 800s  when  high 
tariffs  in  the  United  States 
stunted  the  import  market. 
Its  replacement,  tinplate  made 
from  American  steel,  was  never 
considered  as  durable  as  its 
iron  predecessor,  and  copper 
roofs  then  came  into  vogue. 
Davidge's  roof  has  since  been 
covered  by  copper  sheets. 

Current  plans  call  for  fur- 
ther exploration  of  Davidge's 
building  fabric  to  see  if  addi- 
tional discoveries  like  the  tin- 
plate  downspout  can  be  made. 

Adds  Waite:  "Davidge  is 
one  of  the  most  significant 
buildings  surviving  from  the 
Federal  period — our  first  gen- 
eration as  a  nation." 

Chris  Hart 
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Orioles,  MBNA  America  Team  Up  with  Shock  Trauma  to  Reward  "Saves" 


The  Orioles  led  Major  League 
Baseball  last  year  in  saves; 
every  year,  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  System's  R 
Adams  Cowley  Shock 
Trauma  Center  leads  the 
nation  in  saves — saving  lives 
of  critically  injured  patients. 

To  recognize  Shock 
Trauma's  extraordinary  save 
rate — 96  percent  of  patients 
admitted  survive — MBNA 
America  Bank  is  donating 
$  1 ,000  for  each  save  by  an 
Oriole  reliever  this  season. 
Last  year,  the  American 
League  Eastern  Division 
champion  Orioles  amassed 
59  saves. 


At  an  April  14  ceremony 
honoring  the  "MBNA 
America  Bank  Saves  for  the 
Shock  Trauma  Center"  pro- 
gram, the  game's  first  pitch 
was  thrown  by  Baltimore 
County  Executive  C.  A. 
"Dutch"  Ruppersberger  III, 
whose  life  was  saved  at  Shock 
Trauma  after  a  devastating 
automobile  crash  more  than 
20  years  ago.  The  accident  left 
him  in  critical  condition  with 
more  than  20  broken  bones 
and  a  crushed  chest.  Also  par- 
ticipating in  the  ceremony  was 
O's  reliever  Jesse  Orosco,  who 
had  recorded  five  saves  (at 
press  time);  Shock  Trauma's 


Physician-in-Chief  Thomas 
Scalea,  MD,  and  Nurse 
Manager  Pamela  Deloach;  the 
Hon.  Frank  Kelly,  chairman 
of  the  Shock  Trauma  Board  of 
Visitors;  and  Scott  A.  Hudson, 
regional  executive  vice  president 
of  MBNA. 

"The  drama  and  signifi- 
cance of  what  we  do  is  appar- 
ent to  fans  at  Oriole  Park  at 
Camden  Yards  every  time  they 
look  up  and  see  the  State  Police 
Med-Evac  helicopter  landing 
at  Shock  Trauma  just  over  the 
left  field  fence,"  says  University 
of  Maryland  Medical  System 
President  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  Morton  I.  Rapoport, 


MD.  "We  are  proud  of  our 
association  with  our  neighbors, 
the  Orioles.  The  medical  staff 
of  the  Shock  Trauma  Center — 
and  the  people  of  Man-land — 
are  indebted  to  MBNA  America 
Bank  for  their  generosity  Every 
time  the  Orioles  record  a  save, 
we  will  be  in  an  even  better 
position  to  save  more  lives." 

Annually,  there  are  about 
6,000  admissions  to  the 
Shock  Trauma  Center. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Ira  R.  Allen 
Barbara  Crawford 


FOR  INVESTORS  SEEKING 

CAPITAL  GROWTH  WITH  REDUCED  VOLATILITY 


How  $10,000  Invested  12/31/92 
Would  Have  Grown  vs.  Competitors" 


T.  Rowe  Price  Dividend  Growth  Fund  offers  investors  long-term  capital  apprec- 
iation potential  by  investing  in  established,  well-managed  companies  whose 
earnings  and  dividends  are  expected  to  grow  over  time.  Because  the  fund  focuses 
on  the  stocks  of  companies  that  pay  dividends,  which  generally  offer  greater  price 
stability  and  less  volatility  than  those  that  do  not,  it  provides  a  relatively  conser- 
vative way  to  participate  in  the  stock  market. 

A  record  of  proven  performance.  The  Dividend  Growth  Fund's  strategy  has 

proven  effective.  The  fund  has  consistently  outperformed  the  average  of  its  peer  fund 

group  since  inception  (12/30/92).  In  addition,  the  fund  was  awarded  Morningstar's 

highest  rating — five  stars  (**•*•**) — for  its  overall  risk-adjusted  performance.  It 

was  rated  among  2,477  and  1,404  domestic  equity  funds  for  the  three-  and  five-year 

periods  ended  4/30/98,  respectively.**  Of  course,  past  performance  cannot  guarantee  future  results.  No  sales  charges. 


mvtmaxitn 


It 


Call  24  hours  for  your  free 
investment  kit  including  a  prospectus 

1-800-541-6627 

www.tiowepiice.com 


Invest  With  Confidence 

T.RoweRlce 
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*40.21%,  21.66%,  and  22.51%  are  the  fund's  average  annual  loial  returns  for  ihe  1-year,  S-year,  and  since  inception  ( ll/MWl)  periods  ended  .V.M/W,  res|xvtivel\  Figures  include  changes  in  prin- 
cipal value,  reinvested  dividends,  and  capital  gain  distributions  investment  return  and  principal  value  will  vary,  and  shares  may  lx'  worth  more  or  less  at  redemption  than  at  original  purchase  (Source  Upper 
Analytical  Services,  Inc.)  "Morningstar  proprietary  ratings  reflect  historical  risk-adjusted  performance  as  of  i/ViiAiS,  These  ratings  mav  change  monthly  and  are  calculated  from  the  fund's  3-  and  5-year  aver 
age  annual  returns  in  excess  ol  'Hi  dav  Treasun  hill  returns  with  appropriate  fee  adjustments  and  .1  risk  tailor  dial  reflects  fund  performance  In-low  'Hl-dav  Treasurv  hill  returns  Hie  fund  received  S  stars  for  die 
5  and  S  vi-ar  |x-riods  The  top  III".,  ol  ihe  funds  in  .in  invesimciit  caicgorv  incur  S  stars  Head  the  prospectus  carelulh  he-lore  investing  T  Kowe  Price  Investment  Services.  Inc  .  Distrihutor  DGF04Z799 
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Club  Foot  Treatment  Does  Not  Require  Major  Surgery 


Most  children  with  club  foot 
undergo  major  surgery  to  cor- 
rect the  problem,  although  a 
proven  technique  developed 
40  years  ago  in  Iowa  success- 
fully realigns  club  foot  in 
infants  without  extensive  and 
costly  surgery.  Fewer  than  a 
dozen  orthopedic  surgeons  in 
the  country  currently  use  this 
minimally  invasive  procedure. 

One  of  them  is  John  E. 
Herzenberg,  MD,  an  ortho- 
pedic surgeon  at  the 
University  of  Maryland's 
Center  for  Limb  Lengthening 
and  Reconstruction.  In  the 
past  year,  Dr.  Herzenberg  has 
used  the  Ponseti  casting 
method  on  12  with  congenital 
club  foot. 

"The  success  rate  has  been 
a  remarkable  100  percent,    he 
says.  The  procedure  is  inex- 
pensive, is  performed  in  the 
doctor's  office  and  eliminates 
the  need  for  major  surgery 
and  hospitalization,  Dr. 
Herzenberg  adds.  The  cost  of 
treatment  is  about  one-tenth 
of  the  cost  of  traditional  club 
foot  surgery. 

The  technique  was  devel- 
oped by  Ignacio  Ponseti,  MD, 
now  age  83,  a  professor  emeri- 
tus of  orthopedic  surgery  at 
the  University  of  Iowa. 


"When  my  first  article 
was  published,  I  thought  the 
club  foot  treatment  question 
was  solved,  and  I  went  on  to 
research  other  problems,"  says 
Dr.  Ponseti.  But  his  less  inva- 
sive technique  did  not  catch 
on  widely,  and  now  he  is  on  a 
mission  to  spread  the  word. 

Club  foot  occurs  in  about 
one  of  every  1 ,000  newborns 
and  is  normally  treated  shortly 
after  birth  with  weekly  casting. 

However,  the  usual  cast 
methods  are  only  partially 
successful  in  realigning  the 


The  Ponseti  method 
involves  a  specific  manipu- 
lation and  casting  per- 
formed weekly  in  the 
doctor's  office  for  six  to 
eight  weeks.  At  the  end  of 
that  period,  the  child 
undergoes  a  surgical  proce- 
dure under  local  anesthesia 
in  the  doctor's  office  to 
lengthen  the  heel  cord. 
Then,  a  long  cast  is  applied 
and  kept  on  for  three 
weeks.  After  that,  children 
wear  a  special  orthopedic 
device  with  a  bar  to  keep 


The  success  rate  has  been  a 


a 


remarkable  100  percent. 


» 


foot,  Dr.  Herzenberg  explains. 

"Invariably,  after  undergo- 
ing three  months  of  casting, 
the  child  still  needs  major 
reconstructive  surgery  at  6 
months  of  age,"  he  says. 

Dr.  Ponseti  devised  a 
method  of  casting  that  is  most 
successful  immediately  after 
birth.  Dr.  Herzenberg  adds, 
however,  that  he  has  success- 
fully treated  one  child  who 
first  came  to  his  office  at  the 
age  of  7  months. 


their  feet  turned  out.  The 
device  must  be  worn 
around-the-clock  for  rwo 
months,  and  then  only  at 
night  for  two  years. 

"This  is  a  vital  aspect  of 
the  treatment,"  Dr. 
Herzenberg  says.  "Failure 
to  comply  with  the  bracing 
regimen  can  lead  to  recur- 
rence of  the  club  foot 
deformity.'' 


Although  the  Ponseti 
treatment  requires  a  lot  of  fol- 
low-up care,  Dr.  Ponseti  says 
the  traditional  surgical 
approach  demands  just  as 
much  effort  in  the  months 
following  the  surgery,  and 
repeat  surgeries  are  often 
needed. 

Studies  spanning  more 
than  30  years  have  shown  that 
the  feet  of  children  treated 
with  the  Ponseti  technique  are 
as  strong  as  normal  feet  and 
are  generally  more  supple, 
mobile  and  flexible  than  feet 
that  underwent  major 
surgery. 

About  30  percent  of 
patients  treated  with  the 
Ponseti  method  need  to  have 
their  foot  balanced  when  they 
are  between  2  and  4  years  old. 
Known  as  tendon  transfer 
surgery,  this  is  a  fairly  simple 
procedure  that  does  not 
stiffen  the  foot,  as  would  a 
major  reconstructive  foot  pro- 
cedure, Dr.  Herzenberg  says. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Ira  R.  Allen 
Barbara  Crawford 
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Medical  Alchemy  Could  Cut  Heart  Failure  Deaths 


Researchers  at  the  University 
may  have  succeeded  where 
the  alchemists  of  old  failed. 
Rather  than  turning  base 
metals  into  gold,  they  have 
found  a  way  to  turn  sodium 
channels  into  calcium  chan- 
nels. The  finding  could  prove 
more  valuable  than  gold  to 
the  millions  of  people  who 
suffer  from  cardiovascular 
and  neurological  diseases. 

W.J.  Lederer,  MD,  PhD, 
A.M.  Gomez,  PhD,  and  L.F. 
Santana,  PhD,  reported  their 
findings  in  the  Feb.  13  issue 
of  Science.  Dr.  Lederer  is  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  at  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  head 
of  the  Department  of 
Molecular  Biology  and 
Biophysics  at  the  Medical 
Biotechnology  Center;  Drs. 
Gomez  and  Santana  are 
senior  post-doctoral  fellows. 

The  researchers  discov- 
ered that  common  neuro- 
transmitters like  adrenalin 
and  drugs  like  digitalis  can 
transmute  sodium  channels 
into  calcium  channels. 

"We  found  that  the 
sodium  channel  can  be  stimu- 
lated to  do  something  new 
and  different  by  a  neurotrans- 
mitter like  adrenalin.  Ir  can  be 
induced  to  conduct  calcium," 
Dr.  1  ederer  says.  "A  sodium 
t  hannel  that  conducts  cal- 
cium under  normal  condi- 
tions is  without  precedent." 

"What  s  more,"  he  adds, 


"when  the  sodium  channel 
conducts  calcium  in  heart 
muscle,  it  significantly 
increases  contraction.  This  is 
not  academic  minutia;  this  is 
truly  revolutionary." 

Calcium  movement 
through  sodium  channels  is  a 
new  cell-signaling  pathway, 
says  Lederer.  "Under  the 
control  of  nerve  activity  and 
circulating  hormones,  this 
system  can  be  turned  on  and 
off.  Although  the  work  was 
done  in  heart  cells,  the 
sodium  channel  is  one  of  the 
most  constant  protein  chan- 
nels in  biology,  and  these 
results  may  apply  to  all 
excitable  cells." 

This  finding  could 
explain  how  traditional 
remedies  such  as  digitalis 
work  for  conditions  like 
heart  failure.  More  impor- 
tantly, Dr.  Lederer  says,  the 
discovery  provides  com- 
pletely novel  targets  for  drug 
discovery  and  molecular 
medicine.  Not  only  could 
the  Maryland  researchers' 
findings  lead  to  development 
of  more  effective  drugs  to 
treat  heai  i  failure,  they  could 
have  broad  applications  in 
developing  drug  therapies  for 
a  variety  of  nerve,  brain  and 
muse  le  conditions. 

1  )r.  Lederer  named  the 
new  signaling  pathway  "slip- 
mode  conductance'  of  the 
sodium  channel.  I  le  is 


widely  known  for  his  discov- 
ery of  calcium  "sparks"  that 
occur  inside  excitable  cells 
and  can  account  for  the  nor- 
mal heartbeat,  cardiac 
arrhythmias,  contraction  of 
skeletal  muscle,  and  control 
of  vascular  tone.  In  February, 
he  received  the  prestigious 
Cole  Prize  of  the  Biophysical 
Society  for  his  work  on  cal- 
cium sparks. 


The  slip-mode  conduc- 
tance research  was  supported 
in  part  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health's  National 
Heart,  Lung  and  Blood 
Institute  and  the  University's 
Directed  Research  Initiative 
Funds,  with  equipment  fur- 
nished by  the  Medical 
Biotechnology  Center  of  the 
University's  Biotechnology 
Institute. 

Jennifer  Donovan 


CALLS  FOR 


1999  AWARDS 


NOMINATIONS 


HONOR   AWARD 
&    GOLD    KEY 
MAA   SERVICE 
AWARD 


Alumni,  faculty  and  friends  are 
invited  to  submit  nominations  for 
the  two  1999  MAA-sponsored 
awards  by  Feb.  1.  The  Honor 
Award  &  Gold  Key  is  awarded  to  a 
living  alumnus  based  on  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  medicine  and 
distinguished  service  to  mankind. 
Factors  considered  in  the  selection 
process  include:  impact  of  accom- 
plishments; local,  national  and 
international  recognition;  support- 
ing letters;  and  publications. 

The  MAA  Service  Award  honors 
an  individual  who  has  provided  out- 
standing service  to  the  Association. 

Letters  of  nomination  for  both 
awards  must  include  curricula  vitae 
and  should  he  addressed  to: 

Chair,  Awards  Committee 

Medical  Alumni  Association 
522  W.  Lombard  St. 
Baltimore,  MD  21201-1636 
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Advances 


Natural  Sugar-Phosphate  Compound  Shows  Promise  as  Cancer  Treatment 


What  if  a  common,  naturally 
occurring  substance  could 
shrink  tumors,  stop  their 
growth,  even  make  cancer  cells 
normal  again?  A  School  of 
Medicine  researcher  is  finding 
that  it  might. 

In  a  study  of  human  liver 
cancer  cells  treated  with  inosi- 
tol hexaphosphate  (IP")  and 
transplanted  into  mice, 
Abulkalam  M.  Shamsuddin, 
MD,  PhD,  professor  of 
pathology,  and  colleagues 
found  that  IP'1  slowed  or 
stopped  the  growth  of  liver 
cancer  cells  and  shrank  exist- 
ing tumors  three-  to  four-fold. 
The  Maryland  researchers 
reported  on  their  findings  at 
the  American  Association  for 
Cancer  Research  annual  meet- 
ing in  March. 

"IP"  does  not  kill  cancer 
cells;  it  tames  them  and 
makes  them  behave  like  nor- 
mal cells,"  says  Dr. 
Shamsuddin.  His  research  has 
focused  on  the  cancer-fight- 
ing properties  of  the  sugar- 
based  compound  for  more 
than  a  decade. 

Inositol  hexaphosphate  is 
a  sugar  molecule  attached  to 
six  phosphate  molecules.  It  is 
found  throughout  nature,  in 
wheat  and  rice  bran,  legumes 
such  as  soybeans,  and  virtually 
every  kind  of  mammalian  cell, 
and  it  plays  an  important  role 
in  regulating  vital  cellular 
functions,  including  prolifer- 


ation and  differentiation. 

IP"  decreases  proliferation 
of  cancer  cells  and  causes 
them  to  differentiate,  often 
reverting  to  the  size,  shape 
and  structure  of  normal  cells, 
Dr.  Shamsuddin  reports. 
"IP6  has  striking  anticancer 
action,  both  in  vitro  and  in 
vivo"  he  says. 


tumors  from  the  human  can- 
cer-cell line  were  injected 
with  IP"  for  12  consecutive 
days.  After  the  last  treatment, 
their  tumors  weighed  three- 
to  four-fold  less  than  they 
had  before  the  injections,  Dr. 
Shamsuddin  reports. 

IP   has  moved  in  and  out 
of  medical  favor  since  its 


In  the  human  liver  cancer 
cell  study,  Dr.  Shamsuddins 
team  treated  human  hepato- 
cellular carcinoma  cells  with 
varying  doses  of  pure  IP".  The 
result  was  partial  to  complete 
inhibition  of  cell  growth  and 
proliferation,  depending  on 
the  dose.  Treated  cells  trans- 
planted into  mice  produced 
no  tumors  over  the  4 1  days  of 
the  experiment,  while  71  per- 
cent of  mice  receiving 
untreated  cancer  cells  devel- 
oped tumors. 

Mice  that  developed 


discovery.  Its  antioxidant 
properties  sparked  excitement, 
followed  by  concern  that  IP" 
binds  tightly  with  important 
minerals  such  as  calcium, 
magnesium,  copper,  iron  and 
zinc,  preventing  the  body 
from  absorbing  them  prop- 
erly. Recent  studies  have 
shown  that  concern  to  be 
unfounded,  says  Dr. 
Shamsuddin.  It  is  true  that 
when  consumed,  IP"  combines 
with  various  proteins  and 
other  large  molecules  to  form 
insoluble  compounds  that  are 


not  readily  absorbed  or 
metabolized,  the  researcher 
notes.  For  that  reason, 
adding  IP"  to  the  diet 
would  be  less  effective  than 
giving  it  either  orally  or 
intravenously  in  pure  form, 
dissolved  in  water  says 
Shamsuddin. 

'Although  IP"  is  the 
substance  responsible  for 
cereal's  anticancer  effects, 
intake  of  pure  IP"  may  be  a 
more  practical  approach 
than  gorging  on  enormous 
quantities  of  dietary  fiber 
Co  prevent  cancer,"  he 
remarks. 

Dr.  Shamsuddin  also 
has  tested  IP"  on  colon, 
lung,  breast  and  prostate 
cancer  cells,  on  leukemias, 
fibrosarcomas  and  muscle 
cell  cancers  in  children. 

"IP6  has  a  potential  for 
use  as  a  novel  preventive 
measure  and  treatment  for 
a  variety  of  cancers,"  Dr. 
Shamsuddin  suggests.  It 
also  holds  promise  for  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of 
cardiovascular  disease,  kid- 
ney stones  and  possibly 
even  immune-system  disor- 
ders like  AIDS,  he  says. 

Dr.  Shamsuddins 
research  was  supported  in 
part  by  the  American 
Institute  for  Cancer 
Research. 

Jennifer  Donovan 
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Experimental  Vaccine  Shows  Promise  in  Fight  Against  Pneumococcal  Disease  in  Children 


An  experimental  vaccine 
intended  to  protect  children 
against  pneumococcal  disease 
has  been  shown  to  be  safe 
and  effective  at  stimulating 
the  immune  system  to  fight 
against  the  disease,  according 
to  a  study  published  in  the 
April  edition  of  Pediatrics. 

Pneumococcal  disease,  a 
group  of  illnesses  caused  by 
the  bacteria  Streptococcus 
pneumoniae,  includes  the 
common  childhood  ear  infec- 
tion otitis  media,  as  well  as 
more  invasive  infections  such 
as  pneumonia,  bacteremia, 
and  bacterial  meningitis. 
More  than  1.3  million  chil- 
dren under  age  5  die  each 
year  worldwide  as  a  result  of 
pneumococcal  disease. 

In  the  United  States,  chil- 
dren ages  2  and  under  are  at 
greatest  risk  for  invasive 
pneumoccocal  disease  (160 
cases  per  100,000  popula- 
tion). Acute  otitis  media  is 
the  number-one  reason  for 
visits  to  the  pediatrician  (24 
million  visits  each  year). 
Currently,  there  is  no  vaccine 
available  to  protect  young 
children  against  pneumococ- 
cal disease. 

"Traditionally,  we  have 
treated  these  infections  with 


penicillin  and  other  antibi- 
otics," says  the  study's  author, 
Margaret  B.  Rennels,  MD, 

infectious  disease  specialist  at 
the  Medical  Center  and  pro- 
fessor of  pediatrics  in  the 
School  of  Medicine.  "But  the 
alarmingly  rapid  emergence 
of  strains  resistant  to  both 
penicillin  and  cephalosporins 
has  created  an  urgent  need 
for  pneumococcal  vaccines 
that  are  effective  in  infants." 
The  vaccine  used  in  the 


2-month-old  infants  were 
enrolled  at  centers  in  Baltimore, 
Atlanta,  Nashville,  and 
Pittsburgh.  Half  received 
PNCRM7  and  half  received  a 
control  vaccine.  Each  child 
was  given  doses  at  2,  4  and  6 
months  and  those  who 
remained  in  the  study  also 
received  a  booster  dose  at  12 
to  1  5  months.  Blood  samples 
were  collected  at  various 
intervals  to  test  for  a  rise  in 
antibodies.  Results  showed 


study,  PNCRM7,  is  formu- 
lated to  protect  against  the 
seven  most  common  strains 
of  Streptococcus  pneumoniae  in 
the  United  States. 

In  the  randomized,  dou- 
ble-blind study,  212  healthy 


the  vaccine  produced  immu- 
nity against  all  seven  strains 
of  Streptococcus  pneumoniae, 
was  well-tolerated  with  only 
minor  reactions  at  the  injec- 
tion site  and  caused  only 
mild  to  moderate  post-vacci- 
nation fever  in  some  children. 


"Primary  immunization, 
followed  by  a  booster  dose  of 
PNCRM7,  seemed  to  be 
acceptably  safe  and  resulted 
in  significant  rises  in  anti- 
body to  all  seven  strains,"  says 
Dr.  Rennels.  "If  that  level  of 
immunity  proves  to  be  pro- 
tective, we  will  have  the 
potential  to  prevent  up  to  85 
percent  of  invasive  pneumo- 
coccal disease  and  65  percent 
of  pneumococcal  otitis  media 
in  U.S.  children." 

Major  studies  are  currently 
under  way  in  Finland, 
Northern  California  and  on  a 
southwest  Indian  reservation 
to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  this  vaccine  in  preventing 
against  otitis  media  and  inva- 
sive pneumococcal  disease  in 
children.  PNCRM7  is  being 
developed  by  Wyeth-Lederle 
Vaccines  and  Pediatrics. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Ira  R.  Allen 
Barbara  Crawford 
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Advanc e  s 


Vitamin  Therapy  Promising  for  Stroke  Prevention 


r^i 


Vitamins 


Protection  from  strokes  may 
be  found  in  high  doses  of  vit- 
amins B6,  B12  and 
folate.  A  University 
researcher 
reports  that 
high  doses  of 
B-vitamins 
lower  levels  of 
homocysteine 
in  the  blood. 
Homocysteine  is  a  naturally 
occurring  amino  acid,  but  its 
mild  elevation  in  the  blood  is 
associated  with  increased  risks 
for  stroke  and  heart  attack. 
Richard  F.  Macko,  MD, 
assistant  professor  of  neurol- 
ogy and  gerontology  at  the 
School  of  Medicine,  won  this 
year's  Robert  G.  Siekert  New 
Investigator  Award  in  Stroke 


from  the  American  Heart 
Association  Stroke  Council 
for  his  study  of  the  effects  of 
B-vitamin  therapy  on  homo- 
cysteine levels  and  other 
markers  of  damage  to  the 
cells  lining  the  walls  of  arteries. 

At  the  23rd  International 
Joint  Conference  on  Stroke  and 
Cerebral  Circulation,  Dr. 
Macko  presented  results 
of  a  double-blind,  placebo-con- 
trolled study  of  50  non-vitamin 
users  who  had  strokes.  Their 
average  age  was  67.  Those  ran- 
domly assigned  to  receive 
treatment  took  100  milligrams 
of  B6,  one  milligram  of  B12 
and  five  milligrams  of  folate 
daily  for  three  months. 

Levels  of  homocysteine  and 
thrombomodulin  dropped 


significantly  after  three  months 
of  vitamin  therapy,  Dr.  Macko 
says.  The  vitamin  regimen  pro- 
duced no  unwanted  side  effects. 

"We  were  excited  to  see  such 
a  change  after  just  three 
months,"  Dr.  Macko  notes. 

About  three  out  of  every  10 
people  over  the  age  of  65  have 
mild  to  moderate  elevations  in 
blood  homocysteine  levels. 
"We  don't  know  if  lowering 
those  levels  will  directly  lower 
the  risk  for  stroke  or  heart 
attack,"  the  neurologist  says, 
"but  we  do  have  evidence  that 
there  is  less  damage  to 
endothelial  cells  when  we 
lower  homocysteine,  and  we 
do  know  that  damage  to 
endothelial  cells  is  associated 
with  stroke.  Since  stroke  is  the 


third  most  common  cause  of 
death  and  the  leading  cause  of 
disability  in  older  people,  any- 
thing that  lowers  risk  is  worth 
exploring." 

Dr.  Macko's  research  also 
revealed  an  unexpected 
change.  Another  protein  in 
blood,  von  Willebrand's 
Factor  antigen  (vWF),  rose 
in  study  subjects  receiving 
vitamins.  The  antigen  plays 
a  key  role  in  clotting  and 
bleeding. 

Dr.  Macko  says  he's  not  sure 
what  the  unanticipated  rise  in 
vWF  means.  "We  don't  know 
if  it  increases  stroke  risk,"  he 
says.  "We  do  have  evidence  of 
less  endothelial  cell  damage,  so 
we  hope  that  we  have  simply 
restored  normal  vWf  synthesis." 

Jennifer  Donovan 


Fish  Dissections  Without  the  Fish 


Just  when  you  thought  your 
tackle  box  was  complete,  a 
researcher  at  the  School  of 
Medicine  has  developed  a 
multimedia  CD-ROM 
program  to  demonstrate  fish 
dissection  techniques. 

FishGuts™  1.0  for 
Windows  and  Macintosh  was 
produced  by  Andrew  Kane, 
PhD,  assistant  prolessor  of 
pathology  and  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  University's  Aquatic 
Patho-biology  Center  Dr. 
Kane  designed  the  software 
for  researchers,  veterinarians, 
graduate  students  and  fish 
health  experts.  The  interac- 


tive program  covers  basic 
external  and  internal  fish 
anatomy,  diagnostic  examina- 
tion techniques,  fish  autopsy 
procedures,  tissue  sample 
preparation,  and  instructions 
for  completing  final  case 
reports. 

Dr.  Kane  narrates  the 
software,  giving  instructions 
for  lethal  and  non-lethal  fish 
examination  methods  such 
as  skin  scrapes,  gill  biopsy, 
blood  sampling,  organ  system 
dissection  and  sample  preser- 
vation. Digital  movies  show 
live,  mobile  fish  parasites 
and  illustrate  many  of  the 


techniques. 

The  Aquatic  Pathobiology 
Center  provides  research  and 
holding  facilities  for  freshwa- 
ter and  marine  organisms. 
The  35,000-square-foot  facil- 
ity houses  a  fish  culture  area, 
an  experiment  room,  two 
toxicological  bioassay  suites, 
necropsy  and  tissue  prepara- 
tion rooms,  a  research  labora- 
tory, a  conference  room/ 
library  and  offices.  An 
extensive  water  filtration  and 
delivery  system  provides 
fresh,  brackish  and  marine 
water  to  various  research 
tanks.  Center  researchers 
specialize  in  environmental 
and  comparative  pathology, 


toxicology,  molecular  biology, 
immunology  and  aquaculture 
science.  Faculty  members  also 
instruct  visiting  graduate  and 
veterinary  exchange  students 
in  diagnostic  fish  and  inverte- 
brate pathology  and  aquatic 
animal  medicine.  The  center 
offers  toxicity  testing  for 
environmental  monitoring 
and  animal  diagnostic  service 
for  aquariums  and  zoological 
institutions  nationwide. 

The  CDs  sell  for  $185.  For 
more  information,  contact 
the  Aquatic  Pathobiology 
Center  at  soml.ab.umd.edu/ 
AquaticPath/fg . 

Kristy  Wooley 
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A  Leader  in  American  Medicine 

Dr.  ^Oowers7  foegacu  loioes  On 


Dr.  John  Zimmerman 
Bowers  in  1968 


Visitors  to  Davidge  Hall  have 
for  years  enjoyed  the  fine  col- 
lection of  paintings,  busts, 
medical  instruments  and  speci- 
mens on  display  throughout 
the  building.  The  collection, 
owned  by  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association,  was  recently 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr. 
John  Zimmerman  Bowers  '38 
and  his  wife,  Akiko  Bowers. 

Last  year,  Akiko  Bowers 
donated  a  number  of  her  hus- 
band's decorations,  awards, 
honorary  degrees  and  citations 
to  the  Association.  She  also 
established  an  endowment 
fund  to  provide  operating 
Rinds  to  maintain  the  collection. 
"Dr.  Bowers  was  a  distin- 
guished alumnus  of  our  med- 
ical school,"  says  MAA  president  Selvin  Passen  '60. 
"We  are  honored  to  have  our  collection  carry  the 
Bowers  name  and  to  showcase  some  of  Dr.  Bowers' 
accomplishments  outside  Anatomical  Hall  on  the 
third  floor." 

Born  in  Catonsville,  Md.,  Dr.  Bowers  was  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  fohn  C.  Bowers,  pastor  of  the 
Salem  Lutheran  Church,  and  Adelaide  Schuman. 
A  her  earning  his  medical  degree,  Dr.  Bowers  hail 
his  training  interrupted  by  World  War  II.  He 
served  as  chiel  medical  officer  on  the  U.S.S. 
Meredith  and  was  wounded  in  the  Pacific  when  the 
destroyer  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo.  He  was  awarded 
the  Legion  of  Merit  for  Combat  and  the  Purple 
Heart  for  saving  75  of  his  shipmates  adrift  in  the 
n  for  three  days.  He  was  discharged  from  the 


Navy  Medical  Corps  with  the  rank  of  commander. 
Dr.  Bowers  accepted  a  Harvard  fellowship  in 
pathology  and  trained  under  the  noted  pathologist 
and  radiobiologist  Dr.  Shields  Warren,  who 
became  a  close  friend  and  was  a  strong  influence 
on  his  developing  career.  Dr.  Bowers  was  named 
deputy  director  of  the  biology  and  medicine  divi- 
sion of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  1947 
and,  two  years  later,  was  sent  to  Japan  to  monitor 
the  long-term  biological  effects  of  atomic  radiation 
on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  survivors,  collaborat- 
ing with  Dr.  Warren  on  research.  During  this  time, 
he  also  served  as  assistant  professor  of  preventive 
medicine  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  School 
of  Medicine  and  director  of  the  Radioactive 
Isotope  Laboratory  in  Baltimore. 

In  1950,  Dr.  Bowers  was  appointed  dean  and 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  College  of  Medicine  of 
the  University  of  Utah — at  age  37,  the  youngest  med- 
ical dean  at  this  time  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
responsible  for  instituting  a  post-graduate  medical 
education  program  that  included  the  first  open-chan- 
nel television  clinics  presented  in  this  country;  they 
are  still  used  widely  in  American  and  European 
schools.  As  director  of  the  University's  radiology  labo- 
ratory, Dr.  Bowers  launched  a  significant  research 
project  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  study 
the  effects  of  radioactive  substances.  He  was  named 
dean  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Medical  School 
in  1955  and,  under  his  leadership,  the  first  medical 
genetics  department  was  created. 

Throughout  the  1950s,  Dr.  Bowers  expanded 
his  national  and  international  interests.  In  1952, 
he  was  a  consultant  to  the  Ford  Foundation  in 
India  and  later  was  advisor  to  the  Minister  of 
Health  and  Welfare.  His  work  involved  assisting  in 
the  training  of  village  health  workers  in  rural  areas 


" [jltu  nusoand^sj  aenuine  love  for  people  and 
dedication  to  tne  nianest  standards  of-  scnolar- 
s/iip  motivated  a  lifers  word?  tnat  will  nave  a 
lastina  effect  on  medical  education,  n is tony  and 
sc/iolars/iip.  "  A  KIKO    BOWERS 


where  there  were  no  physicians.  Over  the  years,  he 
visited  medical  schools  throughout  India  as  a  con- 
sultant and  worked  closely  with  the  Indian 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Medical 
Education.  From  1958  to  1961,  he  was  one  of  eight 
members  of  the  Presidents  Health  Resources 
Advisory  Committee,  appointed  by  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  responsible  lor  making 
recommendations  directly  to  the  president  on 
national  problems  of  medicine  and  health  care. 

When  the  China  Medical  Board  awarded  him 
an  Alan  Greg  Fellowship  lor  studies  in  a  country  of 
the  Far  East,  Dr.  Bowers  selected  Japan  to  conduct  a 
study  on  medical  education  in  a  country  that  shifted 
Irom  a  traditional  to  a  modern  system.  From  1962 
to  1964,  he  was  visiting  professor  at  Kyoto 
University  School  of  Medicine.  Through  his  keen 
interest  and  extensive  research,  Dr.  Bowers  pub- 
lished a  number  of  scholarly  books  and  papers  and 
was  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  foremost  U.S.  authori- 
ties on  Japanese  and  Chinese  medical  education  and 
history.  In  spite  of  enmity  resulting  from  the  war, 
Dr.  Bowers  came  to  regard  Japan  with  affection  and 
respect.  Years  later,  he  was  deeply  moved  when  the 
Order  of  the  Rising  Sun,  Third  Class,  the  highest 
tribute  to  a  foreigner,  was  bestowed  upon  him  by 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  He  also  served  as 
visiting  professor  at  the  University  of  the  Philippines 
and  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Association 
of  Philippine  Medical  Colleges. 

In  1963,  Dr.  Bowers  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
two  consultants  to  the  World  Health  Organization 
to  plan  and  direct  the  first  regional  conference  on 
education  and  training  in  medicine.  He  conducted 
a  series  of  seminars  on  studies  of  medical  education 
in  many  countries,  and  directed  an  international 
study  on  medical  education  and  the  preparation 


and  selection  of  med- 
ical students.  His  expe- 
rience in  medical 
education  throughout 
the  world  made  him  a 
leading  expert  in  the 
field. 

From  1965  to  1980,  Dr.  Bowers  was  president 
of  the  Josiah  Macy  Jr.  Foundation.  As  president, 
Dr.  Bowers  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive and  innovative  foundation  directors  of  his 
time,  and  the  organization  won  national  and  inter- 
national acclaim  as  a  leader  in  medicine.  His  sup- 
port of  long-term  programs  of  preventive  measures 
changed  the  fields  of  pediatrics  and  obstetrics  as  they 
focused  on  malnutrition  and  related  ills  in  develop- 
ing nations.  He  organized  a  series  of  highly  success- 
ful international  conferences  on  various  aspects  of 
medical  care  and  education  known  as  the  Macy 
Conferences,  and  the  published  proceedings  from 
these  gatherings  enhanced  the  development  of 
American  medical  philanthropy.  Through  the  Macy 
Foundation,  Dr.  Bowers  founded  a  program  to  sup- 
port the  International  Children's  Centre  in  France. 
Professor  Robert  Debre,  an  eminent  French  medical 
scientist,  educator  and  statesman,  praised  Dr. 
Bowers  by  stating:  "Every  child  (is)  in  his  debt."  Dr. 
Bowers  was  a  pioneer  in  areas  of  women's  medical 
training,  advocating  credit  for  part-time  residencies 
and  programs  to  enable  a  woman  to  combine  post- 
graduate training  with  raising  a  family  As  a  result  of 
his  efforts,  the  number  of  women  studying  medicine 
increased  from  9  percent  in  1965  to  23  percent  in 
1977.  He  played  an  important  role  in  broadening  the 
medical  career  opportunities  for  blacks,  hispanics,  and 
Native  Americans.  Dr.  Bowers  also  initiated  a  project 
to  improve  emergency  medical  services  throughout 


Dr.  Bowers  upon 
receiving  the  Order  of 
the  Rising  Sun,  Third 
Class,  by  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Japan 
with  his  wife  Akiko  in 
1982 
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Or.  /Sowers  was  a  pioneer  in  areas  of  women  7s  medical  training  .  .  .  and  fie 
played  an  important  role  in  broadening  tne  medical  career  opportunities  for 
blac/es,  nispanics,  and  \atiue  Americans. 


Akiko  Boivers  stands  in  front  of  one  of  Dr. 
Bowers'  displays  in  Anatomical  Hall  during 
the  Association's  dedication  this  spring. 


the  United  States. 

As  president  (1968-78)  of  Alpha 
Omega  Alpha,  the  national  medical 
honor  society,  Dr.  Bowers  had  the 
distinction  of  holding  the  office  of 
president  longer  than  anyone  in  the 
society's  history,  and  presided  during 
a  period  of  great  growth  in  the  soci- 
ety's size  and  scope.  He  guided  the 
society  in  its  initiation  of  a  "Leaders 
in  American  Medicine"  program,  the 
audio-biographical  memoirs  of  con- 
temporary distinguished  physicians 
and  biomedical  scientists.  In  1982, 
he  himself  was  honored  as  such  a  leader. 

In  1980,  Dr.  Bowers  received  a  personal  invita- 
tion to  visit  China  from  Dr.  Huang  Chia-ssu,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chinese  Academy  of  Medical  Sciences 
(formerly  the  Peking  Union  Medical  College — 
PUMC — founded  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
which  opened  in  1917).  The  invitation  conveyed  Dr. 
Huang's  compliments  on  Western  Medicine  in  a 
Chinese  Palace:  Peking  Union  Medical  College,  1917- 
1951,  written  by  Dr.  Bowers  and  based  on  23  years  of 
research.  In  view  of  the  anticipated  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  People's  Republic  ol 
( 'liin.t,  his  book  was  both  timely  and  illuminating  in 
giving  an  excellent  account  of  historical  developments 
in  China.  It  represents  an  important  chapter  in  the 
Sino-American  history  of  medicine,  as  PUMC  was  the 
leading  center  of  scientific  medicine  in  Asia.  While 
lecturing  at  various  medical  schools  in  China,  he  con- 
ducted studies  of  medical  students,  traditional  medi- 
cine, basic  care  of  Barefoot  doctors,  acupuncture, 
medical  systems  and  education.  On  his  return  from 
(  lima,  as  a  Woodrow  Wilson  Visiting  fellow,  he  gave 
seminars  on  these  subjects  at  medical  schools  and 
appeared  on  a  television  series.  Dr.  Bowers  authored 


several  papers  on  Chinese  medicine;  however,  a  new 
publication  on  which  he  was  working  at  the  time  of 
his  declining  health  was  never  completed. 

Dr.  Bowers  maintained  long  associations  with  vari- 
ous institutions,  including  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Journal  of 
Medical  Education,  the  Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
and  Allied  Sciences,  and  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges.  He  was  die  only  American  member 
of  the  advisory  board  for  the  new  medical  school  at  the 
Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong. 

National  and  international  accomplishments  also 
earned  Dr.  Bowers  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
of  France,  numerous  fellowships,  honorary  degrees 
and  other  awards  on  display  on  Davidge's  third  floor. 

While  working  with  the  Japanese  ambassador 
in  charge  of  protocol  and  liaison  between  the 
Japanese  government  and  the  United  Nations, 
Akiko  Bowers  met  Dr.  Bowers  on  Christmas  Eve  in 
1969;  they  were  married  in  1970.  Shortly  after  his 
death  in  1993  she  wrote,  "His  genuine  love  for  peo- 
ple and  dedication  to  the  highest  standards  of  schol- 
arship motivated  a  life's  work  that  will  have  a  lasting 
effect  on  medical  education,  history  and  scholar- 
ship." Akiko  Bowers  recently  wrote:  "Davidge  Hall 
and  all  of  the  exhibits  inside  are  wonderful  tributes 
to  the  founders  and  graduates  of  the  medical  school. 
I  am  honored  to  play  a  role  in  their  safekeeping,  and 
my  husband's  display  is  the  finale  of  his  legacy.  I  am 
grateful  that  it  has  been  completed  in  my  lifetime." 

Dr.  Bowers  produced  extensively  researched 
and  well-written  books  and  journal  articles,  and 
edited  innumerable  Macy  conference  proceedings 
which  were  well  organized  and  almost  invariably 
achieved  publication.  His  archival  collection  is  pre- 
served and  available  for  scholars,  researchers  and  stu- 
dents at  the  Rockefeller  Archive  Center  in  Sleepy 
Hollow,  N.  Y. 
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Call  our  Resource  Line  and  let  PSA  furnish  a 

no  obligation  Personal  Malpractice  Analysis 

for  your  practice  -  (410)  296 -PLAN 


PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc. 

PSA  Financial  Advisors,  Inc. 

PSA  Capital  Management,  Inc. 

PSA  Insurance,  Inc. 

PSA  Financial,  Inc. 

PSA  Equities,  Inc. 

PSA  Pension  Services,  Inc. 


PSA  Financial  Center 

1447  York  Road,  Suite  400 

Lutherville,  Maryland  21093 

410-296-PLAN/ 410-821-7766 

410-381-8877/1-800-677-7887 

Fax  410-828-0242 
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Good 


Vicki     Strittmater 


It's  a  twist  on  the  American  success  story:  young  man 


heads  south,  educates  himself  for  his  chosen  career 


but,  rather  than  seeking  fame  and  fortune  in  the  big 


city,  returns  to  the  small  town  of  his  birth  and  finds 


the  same  in  the  form  of  admiration  and  respect  from 


those  who  knew  him  when.  It  is,  as  Leonard  Morse  '55 


chuckles,  "a  nice  gestalt.' 
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"I  hadn't  envisioned  myself  as  a  physician,"  Dr.  Morse  says, 
curious  for  one  who  is  referred  to  by  his  colleagues  as  "a  doctor's 
doctor."  Dr.  Morse  was  interested  in  biology  and  the  natural  sci- 
ences, and  initially  thought  he  might  translate  that  interest  into 
dentistry.  But  three  stimulating  college  professors  intervened  and, 
under  their  influences,  he  applied  to  medical  schools. 

He  applied  to  eight  in  the  Northeast,  and  Maryland  was  the  first 
to  respond,  inviting  him  to  join  the  Class  of  '55.  "I  had  a  cousin  in 
medical  school  at  Johns  Hopkins,"  Dr.  Morse  remembers,  "and  when 
I  called  him  for  advice  he  enthusiastically  told  me  to  look  no  further, 
that  Maryland  was  a  great  school.  He  also  mentioned  that  a  terrific 
teacher  came  from  Maryland  to  Hopkins  to  lecture.  Of  course,  it  was 
Ted  Woodward  '38. 


"The  best  part  of  my  work  here  is  the  fulfill- 
ment. While  we  work  under  some  pretty 
austere  conditions,  I  always  feel  fortunate  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  " 


So  Dr.  Morse  and  another  matriculant  from  Worcester,  Mass. 
(a  hometown  Dr.  Morse  proudly  shares  with  School  of  Medicine 
Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson,  MD,  MACP)  drove  down  to  Maryland 
together.  It  was  his  first  excursion  away  from  home. 

At  Maryland,  Dr.  Morse  met  the  teacher  his  cousin  had  told 
him  about,  the  teacher  who,  nearly  50  years  later,  nominated  him 
for  the  1998  Honor  Award  &  Gold  Key.  "I  bonded  with  Ted 
Woodward  immediately.  He  became  and  still  remains  my  mentor 
and  friend." 

After  graduating  from  medical  school,  Dr.  Morse  stayed  on  at 
Maryland  for  post-graduate  training,  pursuing  his  fascination  with 
infectious  diseases  and  eventually  serving  as  chief  resident.  He 
returned  to  Worcester  in  1961  and  has  been  there  ever  since.  He 
went  into  private  practice  with  several  colleagues,  working  seven 
days  a  week  for  more  than  30  years.  "A  doctor  is  like  a  farmer,"  he 
explains,  "we  need  to  farm  every  day.  But  I  didn't  mind.  I  wasn't  into 
golf  or  boating,  nothing  away  from  home.  So  I  was  always  with  my 
family  (wife  Maxine  and  children  Andrew,  Jonathan,  H.  Michael 
and  Elizabeth)." 

Throughout  his  career,  Dr.  Morse  was  active  in  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  In  1993,  while  serving  as  the  orga- 
nization's president,  Dr.  Morse  traveled  the  state  visiting  the  soci- 
ety's 20  districts,  and  their  clinics,  hospitals  and  community  health 
centers.  "I  saw  areas  I  had  never  seen,"  he  recalls.  "I  was  especially 
impressed  with  one  inner-city  center  in  New  Bedford,  a  center  that 


Maxine  and  Leonard  Morse  55 


served  a  particularly  needy 
population,  a  number  of  them 
Portuguese  fishermen  and  their 
families  who  had  suffered  the 
recent  reverses  of  their  indus- 
try. Many  of  them  were  sub- 
stance abusers  and, 
consequently,  HIV-positive." 

When  asked  by  the  clinic 
to  serve  as  a  consultant,  Dr. 
Morse  readily  agreed.  Six 
months  later,  when  asked  to 
become  the  clinic's  chief  med- 
ical officer,  he  signed  on  again, 
even  though  the  commitment 
entailed  a  part-time  move  to 

New  Bedford,  where  he  and  his  wife  have  rented  a  one-bedroom 
"honeymoon  apartment"  for  the  three  days  a  week  Dr.  Morse 
practices  at  the  clinic.  Dr.  Morse  refers  to  the  experience  as  his 
"recycling."  He  feels  that  he  has  come  full  circle. 

Why  would  he  take  on  such  a  challenging  situation  when, 
like  many  of  his  colleagues,  he  could  retire  and  grow  his  beloved 
orchids — "the  secret  is  that  they  do  better  with  neglect!" — listen 
to  music  and  prepare  for  his  next  reincarnation,  in  which  he 
plans  to  return  as  a  violinist  or  jazz  pianist. 

He  doesn't  hesitate:  "The  best  part  of  my  work  here  is  the 
fulfillment,"  he  says  quietly.  "While  we  work  under  some  pretty 
austere  conditions,  I  always  feel  fortunate  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
The  patients  here  have  enormous  problems,  and  we  just  keep 
reaching  out  to  them  all  of  the  time.  We  try  not  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment, just  to  help  them." 

The  School  of  Medicine  is  never  far  from  his  thoughts.  "I 
remember  the  experiences,  my  teachers  and  fellow  students  most 
vividly,"  Dr.  Morse  reminisces.  "In  fact,  if  I  remembered  biochem- 
istry and  physiology  as  well  as  I  remember  the  experiences,  I 
would  be  brilliant!"  Dr.  Morse  comes  back  to  Maryland  every  five 
years  for  reunion  weekend.  "I  wouldn't  miss  a  reunion;  it  is  always 
most  moving  for  me,  thinking  of  classmates  come  and  gone,  see- 
ing other  wonderful  friends.  It's  as  if  we  hadn't  dropped  a  beat.  " 

Receiving  the  Honor  Award  &  Gold  Key  comes  on  the  heels 
of  being  awarded  another  key,  that  to  the  City  of  Worcester.  Most 
meaningful  for  Dr.  Morse  in  both  cases  is  joining  the  estimable 
group  of  recipients  who  preceded  him.  In  the  case  of  his  alma 
mater's  recognition  of  him,  he  finds  it  humbling  that  the  group 
includes  such  alumni  as  T.  Nelson  Carey,  Tom  Connor  '46  ("a 
peach  of  a  person")  and  his  friend,  Ted  Woodward. 

To  someone  who  is  as  aware  and  appreciative  as  Dr.  Morse 
is  of  his  personal  history  and  his  place  in  his  various  communi- 
ties, the  Honor  Award  &  Gold  Key  serves  as  a  "nice  reminder" 
or  his  role  as  "a  link  in  the  chain  of  life." 
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Altruistic    Service    to    Society 


Vicki     Strittmater 


Where  is  joy  derived?  For  some,  through  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge;  for  some,  success  at  sport; 
for  yet  others,  it  is  the  collection  of  art. 
Playwright  George  Bernard  Shaw  had  still 
another  take  on  it:  "...the  being  used  for  a  pur- 
pose recognized  by  yourself  as  a  mighty  one;  the 
being  thoroughly  worn  out  before  you  are 
thrown  on  the  scrap  heap;  the  being  a  force  of 
Nature  instead  of  a  feverish  selfish  little  clod  of 
ailments  and  grievances  complaining  that  the 
world  will  not  devote  itself  to  making  you 
happy. .this  is  the  true  joy  in  life." 

School  of  Medicine  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents agree  with  Mr.  Shaw.  These  three  groups 
devote  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hours 
each  year  to  hundreds  of  organizations,  from  the 
American  Cancer  Society  to  the  Baltimore  Zoo. 
Some  do  it  during  the  normal  course  of  their 
day's  work;  others  segue  right  from  work  to  their 
local  church  basement,  elementary  school  or 
community  center  without  skipping  a  beat  (but 
more  often  than  not  skipping  dinner).  It  may 
appear  that  they  are  performing  deceptively  sim- 
ple tasks:  reading  to  a  child,  taking  a  blood  pres- 
sure reading  or  holding  the  hand  of  a  lonely 
elder.  In  actuality,  they  are  making  a  difference 
in  the  lives  of  Marylanders  from  West  Baltimore 
to  the  Eastern  Shore. 

h  is  amazing  that  as  the  stresses  and  demands 


of  academic  medicine  increase,  they  do  little  to 
decrease  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  serve. 
Perhaps  part  of  the  institutional  mission 
resounds  within  them,  the  part  that  states,  "As 
an  interactive  medical  school,  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine  will  play  a  leader- 
ship role  in  addressing  the  health  care  needs  and 
improving  the  quality  of  life  of  the  residents  of 
West  Baltimore,  the  Baltimore  metropolitan 
area,  the  state  of  Maryland  and  beyond."  Or 
maybe  they  are  inspired  by  the  same  desire  to  do 
something  meaningful  that  drew  them  to  acade- 
mic medicine. 

Whatever  their  motivation,  it  has  led  to  the 
creation  of  such  programs  as: 

•  S.T.O.P  AIDS— the  Student/Teacher 
Outreach  Program,  an  effort  by  medical  stu- 
dents to  teach  Baltimore  City  Public  School 
children  about  HIV  prevention.  During  a  two- 
day  crash  course,  students  learn  about  the  med- 
ical and  social  issues  facing  those  living  with  the 
disease,  and  the  risky  behaviors  that  could  lead 
to  it.  Students  then  fan  out  into  dozens  of  West 
Baltimore  elementary  and  middle  schools;  they 
have  reached  nearly  10,000  sixth  graders 
through  the  program. 

•  Focus  on  Kids — works  in  housing  projects 
and  public  recreational  centers,  offering  a  variety 
of  activities,  from  video  to  dance,  that  commu- 


nicate  the  dangers  of  violence,  drug  use  and  sex- 
ually transmitted  diseases.  Faculty  facilitators 
have  instituted  the  program  in  Namibia,  Africa, 
where  young  people  experience  remarkably  simi- 
lar problems,  with  equal  success. 

•  Domestic  Violence  Workshop — organiz- 
ers bring  together  experts  and  abuse  survivors 
who  teach  future  physicians  and  others  how  to 
detect  the  sometimes  subtle  signs  of  abuse  in 
patients.  Workshop  participants  learn  how  to 
identify  victims  and  where  to  refer  them  for 
expert  advice  and  assistance. 

•  Paquin  Family  Health  Center — at  a  school- 
based  health  center  at  Baltimore  City's  Paquin 
High  School,  pregnant  and  teen  mothers  receive 
total  health  care  for  themselves  and  their  children, 
including  obstetric  and  gynecologic  care,  pre-  and 
post-natal  care  and  psychosocial  support. 

•  South  Baltimore  Homeless  Shelter — a 
comprehensive  self-help  program  wherein  par- 
ticipants, most  of  whom  suffer  addiction  and 
mental  illness,  receive  care  from  faculty,  residents 
and  students,  allowing  them  to  heal  and  seek 
self-sufficiency. 

•  Mother-Infant  Enrichment  Program — sub- 
stance-abusing mothers  and  their  babies  receive 
home-based  intervention  that  includes  educa- 
tion, parenting  skills  and  social  support. 

Ther's  more:  Plastic  and  reconstructive  sur- 


geons work  in  Haiti's  heat  to  transform  cleft 
palate  grimaces  into  dazzling  smiles.  Students 
warm  a  chilly  cafeteria  with  their  laughter  and  the 
smells  of  Thanksgiving  for  hundreds  of  hungry 
Baltimore         families.  Literacy         and 

mentoring.. .teddy  bears  for  guns.. .health  promo- 
tion...disease  prevention.  The  list,  like  the  chal- 
lenges and  their  solutions,  goes  on... 

What  these  diverse  programs  and  their  pro- 
ponents have  in  common  is  the  shared  belief 
that  one  of  humankind's  most  basic  needs — 
good  health — is  a  responsibility  everyone 
should  share.  Donald  E.  Wilson,  MD,  MACP, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  concurs.  "As  an 
academic  medical  center,  we  are  certainly  in  an 
ideal  position  to  affect  the  health  of  our  own 
and  the  global  community — we  hope  positively. 
This  is  both  an  opportunity  and  an  obligation. 
It  must  involve  everyone's  best  efforts — faculty, 
staff  and  students — and  it  must  be  viewed  with 
the  same  importance  that  we  give  to  our  teach- 
ing, research  and  patient  care  priorities." 

Clearly,  the  School  of  Medicine  community 
is  responding  to  the  call,  bringing  powerful 
resources  to  bear  on  problems  that  otherwise 
might  not  be  effectively  addressed.  And  if 
George  Bernard  Shaw  is  to  be  believed,  it 
addresses  another  need,  serving  quite  nicely  as  a 
source  of  "the  true  joy  in  life." 
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Selvin  Passen  '60 


During  commence- 
ment exercises  on  May 
22,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  the  Class 
of  1998  into  our  family 
of  alumni.  In  explain- 
ing our  role  as  support- 
ers of  the  School,  I 
found  tremendous  sat- 
isfaction in  quoting  my 
predecessor  from  a  cen- 
tury ago.  In  1898, 
MAA  president  Eugene 
Cordell,  Class  of  1868,  was  asked  to  describe  the  mis- 
sion of  our  organization.  His  response  was  worth  repeat- 
ing in  1998:  "Much  may  be  done  by  an  active  and 
influential  association,  both  through  moral  influences 
and  substantial  support,  to  stimulate,  encourage  and 
strengthen  the  efforts  of  those  who  for  the  time  being 
direct  and  control  the  destinies  of  the  institution." 

While  the  practice  of  medicine  has  changed  radi- 
cally during  the  past  100  years,  our  obligation  as  alumni 
has  changed  very  little  since  the  day  Cordell  assumed 
office.  A  flourishing  partnership  between  this  institution 
and  its  alumni  is  vital  to  the  School's  continuing  success. 
On  the  heels  of  a  very  busy  year,  we  are  already  mov- 
ing forward  with  our  1999  agenda.  This  spring  marked 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance 
(JBDA),  the  Association's  recognition  society  for  major 
donors  to  the  School  of  Medicine.  From  20  founding 
members  in  1978,  membership  in  the  JBDA  has  grown 
to  more  than  400.  We  welcomed  39  new  donors  at  the 
annual  luncheon  on  April  30  (see  story  on  page  28).  I 
hope  you  will  join  the  growing  list  of  generous  donors. 

The  JBDA  was  established  as  the  Alumni 
Association  geared  up  for  a  major  restoration  of  Davidge 
Hall.  Twenty  years  later,  the  conservation  of  Davidge 
1  I. ill  continues  to  dominate  our  agenda  as  we  begin  to 
replace  its  copper  roof.  Upgrading  the  displays  of  med- 
ical artifacts  housed  in  the  building  is  also  a  priority. 

There  are  other  needs  as  well.  As  tuition  climbs 
above  the  $12,000  mark  for  Maryland  residents  and 
roughly  twice  thai  amount  for  out-of-state  students,  the 


need  for  student  loans  and  scholarships  is  greater  than 
ever.  Roughly  70  percent  of  our  students  receive  finan- 
cial aid  during  their  four  years  here,  and  while  our  low- 
interest  student  loan  program  has  reached  $450,000  in 
distributions,  we  are  unable  to  accommodate  all  student 
requests.  Please  support  us  during  this  year's  annual 
fund  drive  and  if  possible  please  consider  donating  to 
our  endowment  fund.  We  count  on  you  continuing 
your  active  membership  in  the  Alumni  Association  as 
well  as  your  moral  and  financial  support. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  four  new  members  to 
the  MAA  board  of  Directors:  Roy  Bands  '84,  Harry 
Oken  '83,  Paul  Mullan  '57,  and  Roberta  Tucker  73.  It 
is  also  important  to  thank  three  out-going  members  for 
their  contributions:  Samuel  Abrams  '54,  Nijole  Carozza 
'63  and  James  P.  Richardson  80.  I  also  want  to  con- 
gratulate outgoing  president  Murray  Kalish  '73  on  a 
very  successful  year. 

Our  volunteer-driven  organization  needs  you. 
Contact  us  with  your  comments  and  suggestions.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  during  the  next  year. 
Through  our  joint  efforts  we  will  continue  to  maintain 
the  stature  of  our  Association  and  the  University  as  the 
finest  institutions  in  the  country. 

Sincerely, 
Selvin  Passen  '60 


Selvin  Passen  graduated  from  Baltimore  City  College  and  the  University 
of  Maryland,  College  Park,  before  receiving  his  medical  degree  from  the 
School  of  Medicine  in  !  960.  He  served  a  one-year  rotating  internship  at 
Highland-Alameda  County  Hospital  in  Oakland,  Calif,  and  completed 
speciality  training  in  anatomical  pathology  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  in  clinical  pathology  at  the  Youngstown  Hospital 
Association  in  Youngstown,  Ohio.  At  age  40,  Dr.  Passen  left  a  full-time 
job  as  director  of  clinical  pathology  at  a  local  community  hospital  to 
establish  his  own  clinical  laboratory  dedicated  to  patient  care  and  physi- 
cian service.  Maryland  Medical  Laboratory,  Inc.,  became  the  seventh- 
largest  clinical  laboratory  in  the  country  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  clinical  laboratories,  not  only  fin  iti  diagnostic  ser- 
vices, but  also  for  its  research.  Since  selling  his  company  to  Corning  in 
1994,  Dr.  Passen  has  spearheaded  a  number  of  real  estate  developments 
and  continues  his  , ;.  I  ■  -  . .  r,  reari  h.  fie  and  his  wife,  Sylvia,  have  two 
children:  Done,  an  electrical  engineer  and  construction  manager  fb>  .< ,, 
of  her  father's  projects;  and  Martin  '90  a  Baltimore  internist. 
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39  Members  Join  the  John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance 

A  record  39  new  members  joined  the  John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance  during  the  last  year  and  were  honored  at  a  luncheon 
April  30  at  the  School  of  Medicine,  sponsored  by  the  Medical  Alumni  Association.  This  year  marked  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  Alliance,  founded  in  1978  to  recognize  major  donors  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  More  than  100  guests  attended  the 
luncheon  with  Dean  Donald  Wilson  and  MAA  President  Murray  A.  Kalish  '73. 


Mary  D.  Clark  45  Leonard  H.  Golombek  48     Akiko  Bowers 


John  W.  Metcalf'53  John  P.  McKenna  Charla  I.  Weiner  70 


John  C.  Dumler  '32  Paul  D.  Meyer  '60  Julia  Gluck 


Paul  C.  Hudson  '55 


Lois  Homewood  and  John 
Casperow,  ofHoechst 
Marion  Roussel.  Inc. 


Morton  (55)  and  Carol 
Kramer 


Susan  Laws  and  Charlene 
Connor,  of  Ronald 
McDonald  House 


Wendy  Davey  and  Nancy 
Frankil,  ofSolvay 
Pharmaceuticals 


Dr.  Garvin  and  Pamela 
Maffett 
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Mary  Clark  '45,  former  Dean  John 

Dennis  '45  and  Joseph  CavalLiro  55 


Dr.  Josete  and  Laurent  Pierre-1  'hilippe 


New  JBDA  Members      Silver  Circle  Members 


William  T.  Carpenter,  MD 

James  Cerda  '61 

Eli  Lilly  &  Co. 

Barbara  B.  Fleming  86 

Leonard  H.  Golombek  '48 

Stephen  B.  Grecnberg  70 

Dennis  J.  Hurwitz  70 

Richard  Keller  '58 

John  P.  Light '61 

Stephen  D.  Lincoln  '7 

Dr.  Garvin  S.  and  Pamela  M. 

Maffett 
William  J.  Marshall '58 
John  P.  McGowan  '55 
John  P.  McKenna 
James  J.  McMillen  74 
John  W.  Metcalf  '53 
Howard  E.  Neels 
Harry  A.  Oken  '83 
Kathryn  A.  Peroutka-Szarko  '75 
Laurent  Pierre-Philippe,  MD 
John  H.  Poehlman  '70 
Gary  B.  Ruppert  '75 
The  Streisand  Foundation 
Granger  G.  Sutton  '58* 
Norman  W  Taylor  '70 
Charles  B.  Watson  73 
Charles  I.  Weiner  70 
Robert  Wise  '43M 
Donald  Wolfel  '52 


Mehtap  Atagun  '80 
John  C.  Dumler  '32 
Joseph  M.  George  '38 
Kenneth  V.  Iserson  75 
Paul  D.  Meyer  '60 
John  A.  Mitchell  '46 
Melvin  Sharoky  76 
Milton  H.  Stapen  '36 

1807  Circle  Members 

Dr.  John  Z.  '38  and  Akiko 

Bowers 
Bristol-Myers  Squibb 
Oscar  B.  Camp  '45 
Mary  Dorcas  Clark  '45 
Mary  Fish 
The  Gluck  Family 
Heinz  Family  Foundation 
Hoechst  Marion  Roussel  Inc. 
Paul  C.  Hudson  '55 
Morton  Kramer  '55  and  Carol 

Kramer 
Christian  Richter  '41 
Ronald  McDonald  House 

Charities 
Solvay  Pharmaceuticals 

*Awarded  posthumously 
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Two  From  '80s  Elected  to  MAA  Board 

Harry  Oken  '83  and  Roy  Bands  '84  were  among  four  neiv  members  elected  to  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  Board  of 
Directors  during  the  123rd  Annual  Business  Meeting  on  April  30.  Paul  A.  Mullan  '57  and  Roberta  Tucker  '73  were  the 
two  other  members  to  win  election.  During  the  meeting,  Selvin  Passen  '60  was  elected  president  and  Richard  Taylor  '75  was 
named  president-elect.  Other  officer  appointments  included  Andrew  Malinoiv  '81  as  first  vice  president  Mark  Applefeld  '69 
as  treasurer  and  Morton  Krieger  52  as  secretary. 

One  other  major  action  was  taken.  Earlier  this  year  the  Board  voted  to  change  the  name  of  the  "Davidge  Hall  Museum 
and  Endowment  Fund"  to  the  "Dr.  George  H.  Yeager  Fund  for  the  Restoration  of  Davidge  Hall,  "in  memory  of  George  Yeager 
29,  who  passed  away  in  January.  Dr.  Yeager  was  the  Association's  88th  president  and  co-chaired  the  restoration  project  of 
Davidge  Hall  that  began  in  the  late  1970s.  The  motion  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  general  membership. 


Roy  Bands  '84 


Paul  Mullan  '57 
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Harry  Oken  '83 


Roberta  Tucker  '73 


1998-99  MAA  Board  of  Directors 

Selvin  Passen  '60 
President 

Richard  Taylor  '75 
Pre  si  den  t- Elect 

Andrew  Malinow  '81 
First  Vice  President 

Mark  Applefeld  '69 

Treasurer 

Morton  Krieger  '52 
Secretary 

Board  Members 

Roy  Bands '84 
Rona  Eisen  '77 
Kenneth  Hoffman  '70 
Dennis  Kurgansky  '86 
Robert  Loeb  '77 
Paul  Mullan  '57 
Harry  Oken  '83 
Walker  Robinson  '70 
Roberta  Tucker  '73 
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Theodore  Woodward  Releases 
Autobiography  During  Reunion 
Symposium 


The  Fourth  Annual  Ross  Z.  &  Grace  S.  Pierpont  Alumni 
Symposium  on  Thursday,  April  30  featured  one  of  the 
School's  most  prominent  alumni.  Theodore  Woodward 
'38,  who  joined  the  faculty  in  1948  and  served  as  chair- 


Dr.  Woodward  discussed  the  School's 
history... 


...before  sitting  down  for  a  book  signing. 


man  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  from  1954  to  1981,  attracted  more  than  275  alumni  and  friends  to  the  event, 
held  at  the  Baltimore  Engineering  Society.  His  presentation  was  entitled  ''Looking  Back  to  Those  Who  Built  our 
Medical  School's  Early  Twentieth  Century  Foundation;  Briefly  Updated.  "  Following  his  presentation,  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association  released  his  autobiography  Make  Room  For  Sentiment:  A  Physician's  Story. 
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Grace  Pierpont  and  Ross  '40 


Anne  Mehl,  Roger  Mehl  '61,  David  Litrenta  '61  and 
Selvin  Passen  '60 


Kenneth  Hoffman  '70,  Joseph  McLaughlin  '56  and  Philip 
Mackowiak  70 


The  Scientific  Program  participants  included  members  of  the  Class  of 
1973:  Murray  Kalish,  Allan  S.  Jajfe,  Harold  Tucker,  Jane  F.  Goldthorn, 
Edwin  A.  Deitch  and  Nelson  H.  Goldberg.  Not  pictured  is  Alfred  J.  Saah. 


School  Update  and  the  1998 
Sci  enti  fic  Session 

Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson  discussed  developments  at  the 
School  of  Medicine  on  Friday,  May  1.  More  than  50 
alumni  and  guests  listened  to  the  Dean's  presentation  before 
a  question-and-answer  session. 

The  Class  of  1973  invited  five  members  of  its  class  to 
speak  during  the  1998  Scientific  Update,  which  followed 
the  Dean's  program.  Harold  Tucker  '73,  moderated  the  ses- 
sion. Speakers  included  Allan  S.  Jajfe,  Edwin  A.  Deitch, 
Nelson  H.  Goldberg,  Jane  F.  Goldthorn,  and  Alfred  J. 
Saah. 
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The  123rd  Alumni   Recognition   Dinner 

More  than  300  alumni  and  guests  gathered  in  the  Constellation  Room  of  the  Hyatt  Regency  for  the  123rd  Alumni 
Recogiiition  Dinner  on  Saturday,  May  2.  During  the  program,  Leonard  J.  Morse  55  received  the  MAA  Honor  Award  & 
Gold  Key.  Sylvan  Frieman  53  received  the  MAA  Distinguished  Service  Award.  For  the  first  time  in  several  years,  the  grad- 
uating class  attended  the  dinner  as  guests  of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association. 
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MAA  President  Murray  Kalish  73  with  Honor 
Award  &  Gold  Key  recipient  Leonard  J.  Morse  '55 


Dr.  Kalish  with  MAA  Distinguished  Service  Award      Dr.  Kalish  presents  incoming  Alumni  Association 
winner  Sylvan  Frieman  53  President  Selvin  Passen  '60  with  a  ceremonial  gavel. 


Samuel  Click  '25  (center)  celebrated  his  73rd 


Deborah  Shpritz  and  Lou  '70 


Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson  and  his  wife,  Patricia 


Senior class  President  ( )tha  Myles  thanks  the  Alumni        Reunion  <  hair  Stanford  Ma/inow  '68  and  bis  wife, 
Association  for  inviting  the  Class  n/  1998  to  the  recog-        Rosalyn 
nitiini  dinner. 
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Gkw  of  1938  at  the  Hamilton  Street  Club 


Class  ofl943M  at  the  Maryland  Club 


Class  of  194 3D  at  the  Maryland  Club 


Class  of  1948  at  the  Cross  Keys  Inn 


Class  of  1953  at  the  home  of  Sylvan  and  May  Frieman 


Class  of  1958  at  Truffles  at  the  Belvedere 


Class  photographs  can  be  ordered  for  $10  by  contacting  the  Medical  Alumni  Office  at  (410)  706-7454. 
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Class  of  1963  at  the  Maryland  Club 


Class  of  1968  at  the  World  Trade  Center 


Class  of  1973  at  the  Center  Club 


Class  of  1 978  at  the  Brass  Elephant 


Class  of  1983  at  the  Camden  Club 


Class  of  1988  at  Velleggia's  Restaurant 


Class  of  1 993  at  the  home  of  David  Sigman 
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Marian  Shin,  Dina  Elaraj  and  Sung  Yoon  reflect  on  the  next  stage  of  their  medical  careers. 

Match  Day  '9 


In  Davidge  Hall,  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  March  18,  146  School  of  Medicine  seniors  eagerly  ripped  open 
envelopes  to  discover  where  they  would  begin  their  post-graduate  training.  Match  Day,  an  annual  rite  of 
passage  for  soon-to-be  MDs,  is  administered  by  the  National  Resident  Matching  Program,  founded  in 
1952  to  streamline  the  process  that  assigns  applicants  to  residency  programs. 

As  in  years  past,  the  146  seniors'  specialty  preferences  reflected  the  national  trend,  with  more  than 
half  (52  percent)  of  the  Maryland  students  entering  one  of  the  generalist  specialties — internal  medicine  (26 
percent),  family  medicine  (12  percent)  and  pediatrics  (14  percent).  Fifty-six  percent  of the  13,656  medical 
school  seniors  nationwide  chose  one  of  the  generalist  specialties. 

Match  Day  statistics  by  specialty  include  (actual  numbers  are  in  parentheses): 


Anesthesia 

196(2) 

Otolaryngology 

1%(1) 

Emergency  Medicine 

7%  (10) 

Pathology 

1%(2) 

Family  Medicine 

12%  (18) 

Pediatrics 

14%  (21) 

Internal  Medicine 

26%  (38) 

Preliminary  Medicine 

7%  (10) 

Med-Ermd 

1%(2) 

Preliminary  Surgery 

4%  (6) 

Medicine  &  Pediatrics 

2%  (3) 

Psychiatry 

1%(2) 

Medicine  &  Psychiatry 

1%(1) 

Radiology-Diagn  ostic 

1%(2) 

Neurosurgery 

1%(2) 

Surgery 

7%  (10) 

Obstetrics! Gynecology 

3%  (4) 

Fransitional 

3%  (4) 

Ophthalmology 

2%  (3) 

Urology 

1%(2) 

Orthopedics 

2%  (3) 
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University  of 

Maryland 

School  of  Medicine 

/  998  Residencies 

Abraham,  Titus 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital 

Ali,  Mohammed 

Internal  Medicine 

Allegheny  University  Hospitals 
Philadelphia 

Anderson,  Karin 

Emergency  Medicine 

Louisiana  State  University  School 

or  Medicine-New  Orleans 

Antoniades,  John 

Orthopedics 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital 

Baltimore 

Appel,  Melissa 

Medici  ne/ Pediatrics 
Baylor  College  of  Medicine 
Houston 

Bao,  Truong 

Internal  Medicine 

George  Washington  University 

Hospital 

Washington,  D.C. 

Barron,  Jeremy 

Internal  Medicine 

( leorge  Washington  University 

I  lospital 

Washington,  D.C. 

Bates,  Aaron 

Surgery 

Bethesda  Naval  Medical  Center 

Bethesda,  Md. 

Berry,  Brendan 

Emergency  Medit  ine 

State  University  of  New  York 

Health  Science  Center-Syracuse 

Boateng,  Percy 

Surge)  | 

University  ol  Maryland  I  lospital 

Baltimore 


Bobenrieth,  Susanne 

Family  Practice 
Family  Medicine  of  SW 
Washington 
Vancouver,  Wash. 

Boiling,  Kimberly 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital 

Baltimore 

Brown,  Anjeanette 

Surgery 

Bethesda  Naval  Medical  Center 

Bethesda,  Md. 

Burnett,  Mark 

Neurosurgery 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
Medical  Center 
Philadelphia 

Burns,  Lorraine 

ban nly  Practice 
Franklin  Square  Hospital 
Baltimore 

Burton,  Michael 

Emergency  Medicine 
University  VA  Health  Science 
Center 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Carangal,  Grace 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital 

Baltimore 

Chamberlain,  Louise 

Pediatrics 

Brown  University/Rhode  Island 

Hospital 

Providence 

Chao,  Mwe  Mwe 

Pediatrics 

Indiana  University  Medical 

Center/Riley 

Indianapolis 

Chatha,  Herlene 

Pediatrics 

Children's  National  Medical 

Center 

Washington,  D.C. 


Jennifer  Logan  and  Debo  Prest  exchang 
another. 


ith  one 


Chen,  Roger 

Family  Practice 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor 

Chiu,  David 

Surgery 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital 
Baltimore 

Chudnovsky,  Alexander 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital 

Baltimore 

Ciotola,  Joseph 

Orthopaedics 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital 

Baltimore 

Cohen,  Greg 

Internal  Medicine 
Northwestern  University 
Chicago 

Cole,  Betty 

Pediatrics 

Duke  University  Medical  Center 

Durham,  N.C. 

Connolly,  Patrick 

Neurosurgery  and  Surgery 

Indiana  University  Medical  Center 

Indianapolis 


Conti,  Christopher 

Emergency  Medicine 
Howard  University  Hospital 
Washington,  D.C. 

Cootauco,  Mary 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Maryland-Mercy 

Baltimore 

Anesthesiology 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 

Baltimore 

Corrigan,  Jacqueline 

Internal  Medicine 

Georgetown  University  Medical 

Center 

Washington,  D.C. 

Cox,  John 

Surgery 

University  of  South  Florida 
l.inipa 

Davis,  Jonathan 

Emergency  Medicine 
Stanford  University  Hospital 
Stanford,  Calif. 

Davis,  Oakley 

Emergency  Medicine 
Cooper  Hospital/University 
Medical  Center 
Camden,  N.J. 
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Dharia,  Alpa 

Pediatrics 

Baylor  College  of  Medicine 

Houston 

Dominitz,  Illy 

Transitional 

Naval  Medical  Center 

San  Diego 

Elaraj,  Dina 

Surgery 

Strong  Memorial/University  of 

Rochester 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Ellis,  Garrettson 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital 

Baltimore 

Exelbert,  Rachel 

Internal  Medicine 
University  Health  Center  of 
Pittsburgh 

Feldman,  Elizabeth 

Surgery 

Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical 
Center/Penn  State 
Hershey,  Pa. 

Feller,  Erika 

Internal  Medicine 

Temple  University  Hospital 

Philadelphia 

Figlozzi,  Christina 

Pediatrics 

Long  Island  Jewish  Medical 

Center 

New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

Fischer,  Aryeh 

Internal  Medicine 

Temple  University  Hospital 

Philadelphia 

Flores,  Jaime 

Surgery  and  Ear,  Nose  &  Throat 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
Baltimore 

Gerber,  Joel 

Emergency  Medicine 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 

Baltimore 


Giudice,  Michael 

Obstetrics/Gynecology 
Sinai  Hospital  of  Baltimore 
Baltimore 

Glazer,  Jonathan 

Internal  Medicine 
Jacobi  Medical  Center 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

Goyer,  Mary 

Pediatrics 

Eastern  Carolina  Medical  Center 

Greenville,  N.C. 

Green,  Damon 

Internal  Medicine 
York  Hospital 
York,  Pa. 

Greenberg,  Lise 

Family  Practice 
Providence  Medical  Center 
Seattle 

Gupta,  Anuj 

Internal  Medicine 
Montefiore  Medical  Center 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

Han,  William 

Internal  Medicine 

Temple  University  Hospital 

Philadelphia 

Hudson,  Tania 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital 

Baltimore 

Hunter,  Anne 

Obstetrics/Gynecology 

University  Medical  Centet-Stony 

Brook 

Stony  Brook,  N.Y. 

Imai,  Ryokei 

Internal  Medicine 
Saint  Man7  Medical  Center- 
California 
Long  Beach 

ludica,  Anthony 

Family  Practice 
University  of  Virginia 
Charlottesville 


Jaberi,  Maryam 

Surgery 

George  Washington  University 

Hospital 

Washington,  D.C. 

Jeudy, Jean 

Transitional 
Frankford  Hospital 
Philadelphia 

Radiology 

University  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry  of  New  Jersey-Robert 
Wood  Johnson  Medical  School 
New  Brunswick 

Jones,  Marcia 

Family  Practice 
University  of  Florida  Health 
Science  Center 
Jacksonville 


Kim,  Richard 

(  Wology 

University  of  Texas  at  Houston 

Kuhn,  Catherine 

Family  Practice 
York  Hospital 
York,  Pa. 

Laborwit,  Lisa 

Pediatrics 

Sinai  Hospital  of  Baltimore 

Landsman,  Jennifer 

Pediatrics 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital 

Baltimore 

Latham,  Erin 

Pediatrics 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital 

Baltimore 


Aaron  Bates  anticipates  where  he  and  his  family  will  be  heading. 


Kenney,  Thomas 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Colorado  School  of 

Medicine 

Denver 

Khan,  Sadaf 

Pediatrics 

Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center 

Hershey,  Pa. 

Khan,  Zafar 

Orthopaedics 

University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 


Lee, Jenny 

Pediatrics 

Rush-Presbyterian-Saint  Luke's 
Hospital 
Chicago 

Lemaile-Williams,  Mysheik 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital 

Baltimore 

Lim,  Joanne 

Obstetrics/Gynecology 
Georgetown  University  Hospital 
Washington,  D.C. 
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A  lelinda  Mantello,  who  received 
the  Frieman  Scholarship  while 
at  school,  is  congratulated  by 
Sylvan  Frieman  '53. 

Lin,  Robert 

Internal  Medicine 
Baylor  College  of  Medicine- 
Houston 

Liu,  Peter 

Emergency  Medicine 
Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center- 
Cleveland 

Logan,  Jennifer 

Family  Practice 

Riverside  General  Hospital 

Riverside,  Calif. 

Madhiraju,  Suhas 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital 

Baltimore 

Mandava,  Aneel 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital 

Baltimore 

Mannuel,  Heather 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital 

Baltimore 

Mantello,  Melinda 

Medicine/Pediatrics 

Albany  Medical  Center  I  [ospital 

Albany,  N.Y. 

Martinez,  Joseph 

Media,  'dcdicine 

University  of  Maryland  I  [ospital 
Baltimore 


Matthews,  Edwin 

Family  Practice 

Medical  Center  of  Central  Georgia 

Macon 

McAveney,  Timothy 

Internal  Medicine 
University  of  California- Los 
Angeles  Medical  Center 

McCary,  Jessie 

Internal  Medicine/Primary  Care 
Boston  University  Medical  Center 

McCusker,  Margaret 

Pathology 

Brigham  &  Women's  Hospital 

Boston 

Moainie,  Sina 

Surgery 

Georgetown  University  Hospital 

Washington,  D.C. 


Namrow,  Alexander 

Pediatrics 

University  Hospitals  of  Cleveland 

Nebesky,  Jan 

Internal  Medicine 

Strong  Memorial  Hospital 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Nipkow,  Lisa 

Urology 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital 

Baltimore 

O'Brien,  Megan 

Pediatrics 

Trippler  Army  Medical  Center 

Honolulu 

O'Hara,  Jennifer 

Pediatrics 

University  of  California-San  Francisco 
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Jessie  McCary  is  genuinely  pleased  about  going  to  Boston. 


Mohamed,  Fazil 

( ibstctrics/Gynecology 
Howard  University  Hospital 
Washington,  D.C. 

Morton,  James 

Internal  Medicine 

Allegheny  University  Hospitals 

Philadelphia 

Myles,  Otha 

Intern, d  Miflicine 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
Washington,  D.C. 


Park,  Eric 

Medicine! Psychiatry 

Duke  University  Medical  Center 

Durham,  N.C. 

Patel,  Namrata 

Internal  Medicine 

Hospital  of  the  University  of 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

Peddy,  Stacie 

Pediatrics 

I  he  |< >li ns  I  lopkins  I  lospital 

Baltimore 

Podberesky,  Daniel 

R,idiology 

Brooke  Arm)  Medical  <  lentei 
1  a(  IJ.md  Air  Force  Base,  I  l.i. 


Prabhu,  Rajesh 

Internal  Medicine 
Fletcher  Allen  Health  Care 
Burlington,  Vt. 

Prest,  Adebowale 

Family  Practice 

E.  Virginia  Graduate  School  of 

Medicine 
Norfolk 

Raksis,  Karen 

Pediatrics 

Long  Island  Jewish  Medical  Center 

New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

Reed,  Kevin 

Emergency  Medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital 

Baltimore 

Reeder,  George 

Medicine/Emergency  Medicine 
University  of  Maryland  Hospital 
Baltimore 

Reyes,  Peter 

Internal  Medicine 

Allegheny  University  Hospitals 

Philadelphia 

Reynolds,  Stasia 

Internal  Medicine 

Johns  Hopkins/Bayview  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore 

Rimon,  Desiderio 

Surgery 

Carilion  Roanoke  Memorial 

Hospital 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Sader,  Camil 

Surgery 

Tulane  Affiliated  Hospit.iU 

New  Orleans 

Schwartz,  Kenneth 

Internal  Medicine 

Georgetown  University  Medical 

Center 

Washington,  D.C. 

Ophthalmology 

Washington  Hospital  Center 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Schweitzer,  Erika 

Family  Practice 
Saint  Joseph  Hospital 
Denver 

Shaigany,  Nina 

Pediatrics 

St.  Christopher's  Hospital  for 

Children 

Philadelphia 

Shih,  Steve 

Internal  Medicine 
York  Hospital 
York,  Pa. 

Shin,  Marian 

Internal  Medicine 
St.  Mary  Medical  Center- 
California 
Long  Beach 

Shirodkar,  Manojkumar 

Internal  Medicine 

Thomas  Jefferson  University 

Philadelphia 

Shook,  Marshall 

Internal  Medicine 
Montefiore  Medical  Center 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

Simon,  Marc 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Colorado  School  of 

Medicine 

Denver 

Skinner,  Craig 

Surgery 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital 

Baltimore 

Sloat,  Lisa 

Psychiatry 

University  of  South  Carolina 

School  of  Medicine 

Columbia 

Slodzinski,  Martin 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital 

Baltimore 

Anesthesiology 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 


Smith,  Odell 

Family  Practice 

Indiana  University  School  of 

Medicine 

Indianapolis 


Snodgrass,  Shelley 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital 

Baltimore 

St.  John,  Kathleen 

Family  Practice 
University  of  Virginia 
Charlottesville 

Steele,  David 

Transitional 

Tucson  Hospital  Medical 
Education  Program 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

Stone,  Kelly 

Pediatrics 

Children's  National  Medical 

Center 

Washington,  D.C. 

Su,  Peter 

Family  Practice 

University  ot  Man-land  Hospital 
Baltimorx- 
Tucker,  Ian 
Family  Practice 
Altoona  Hospital 
Altoona,  Pa. 

Verma,  Lalit 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Man-land  Hospital 

Baltimore 

Volcjak,  Penny 

Medicine/Pediatrics 
University  of  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City 

Wallace,  Jennifer 

Pediatrics 

Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center 

Hershey,  Pa. 

Way,  Tin 

Ophthalmology 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital 

Baltimore 

Transitional 

Lehigh  Valley  Hospital 

Allentown,  Pa. 


Joe  Morton's  smile  reflects  all  the  seniors'  enthusiasm. 


Wheeler,  Nancy 

Psychiatry 

University  ot  Man-land  Hospital 

Baltimore 

White,  Drewry 

Emergency  Medicine 
I  he  [ohns  Hopkins  Hospital 
Baltimi  ire 

Whiteford,  Sarah 

Family  Practice 
Franklin  Square  Hospital 
Baltimore 

Widom,  Kenneth 

Surgery 

University  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry  of  New  Jersey-Robert 
Wood  Johnson  Medical  School 
New  Brunswick 

Williams,  Matthew 

Family  Practice 

Moses  H.  Cone  Memorial 

Hospital 

Greensboro,  N.C. 

Willie,  Georgia 

Internal  Medicine 
Washington  Hospital  Center 
Washington,  D.C. 

Winakur,  Shannon 

Internal  Medicine 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 

Baltimore 


Woo,  Jung  Hun 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Man-land  Hospital 
Baltimore 

Ophthalmology 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital 

New  York 

Wright,  Charles 

Family  Practice 
Franklin  Square  Hospital 
Baltimote 

Wrona,  Mark 

Internal  Medicine 
Maine  Medical  Center 
Portland 

Yfantis,  Harry 

Pathology 

University  of  Man-land  Hospital 

Baltimore 

Yoon, Sung 

Surgery 

State  University  of  New  York  at 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Young,  Yvette 

Pediatrics 
Thomas  Jefferson 
University/Dupont 
Philadelphia 


Please  note: 

The  "Transitional"  residency  was 

formerlv  called  "Rotation." 
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1  944 

Harry  F.  Rolfes  is  retired  and 
lives  in  the  Rosedale  commu- 
nity of  Bradenton,  Fla.  He 
would  love  to  hear  from 
classmates. 

1  946 

James  Roberts,  of  Berlin, 
Md.,  announces  that 
arrangements  are  being  made 
for  the  52nd  reunion  of  the 
Class  of  1946,  to  be  held 
from  Oct.  4  to  9  in  Ocean 
City,  Md.  A  block  of  rooms 
has  been  reserved  at  the 
Dunes  Manor  Hotel. 
Interested  parties  can  reserve 
their  room  by  calling  800- 
523-2888  (mention  the 
medical  school  Reunion). 

1  961 

Michael  Oldstone,  of  La 
Jolla,  Calif.,  is  the  author  of 
Viruses,  Plagues  and  History, 
which  was  reviewed  in  The 
New  York  Times  book 
review  section  on  March  29. 
Dr.  Oldstone  is  professor  of 
the  Department  of  Neuro- 
pharmacology and  the 
Division  of  Virology  at  the 
Scripps  Research  Institute  in 
La  Jolla. 


1  966 

Stephen  Gordon,  of  Atlanta, 
has  a  daughter,  Penny 
Gordon-Larsen,  who  received 
a  two-year  post-doctoral 
fellowship  to  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  after  earn- 
ing a  doctorate  in 
biomedical  anthropology 
from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Robert  E. 
Leibowitz,  of  Cinnaminson, 
N.J.,  is  regional  medical 
director  and  associate  direc- 
tor of  utilization  manage- 
ment for  Pinnacle  Medical 
Group  in  New  Brunswick. 

1  968 

New  Brunswick,  N.J.  resi- 
dent David  J.  Riley  received 
the  Sir  William  Osier 
Humanitarian  Award  from 
the  New  Jersey  Thoracic 
Society.  The  award  recog- 
nizes his  work  in  pulmonary 
disease.  Dr.  Riley  is  professor 
of  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of 
New  Jersey-Robert  Wood 
Johnson  Medical  School. 

1  971 

Robert  E.  Greenspan,  of 

Alexandria,  Va.,  and  his  wife, 
Bonnie,  recently  celebrated 
their  25th  wedding  anniver- 
sary. The  couple  met  at  the 
University  of  Maryland 
Hospital  when  she  was  a 
nurse  and  he  was  an  intern. 


1  975 

Patricia  Ealcao-Blumenfeld 

co-designed  and  co-taught  a 
healthcare  finance  course  for 
Tufts  University's  (Medford, 
Mass.)  MD/MBA  program. 
She  earned  an  MBA  from 
Northeastern  University, 
Boston,  in  June  1997  and  is 
a  member  of  the  National 
Honor  Society. 

1  978 

Martin  H.  Kroll,  of  Owings 
Mills,  Md.,  is  chair  of  the 
instrumental  resource  com- 
mittee and  a  member  of  the 
chemistry  resource  commit- 
tee of  the  College  of 
American  Pathologists. 

1  985 

Joanne  L.  Kinney  announces 
the  birth  of  Jennifer 
Christine  McMullen  on  Feb. 
5,  the  same  day  as  Moms 
birthday.  Jennifer  joins  Mary, 
10;  Evan,  7;  and  Robert,  4. 
The  family  resides  in  Ashton, 
Md. 


1  987 

John  Grant,  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  is  assistant  professor  of 
surgery  at  the  University  of 
Alabama.  He  is  also  co-med- 
ical director  of  The  Cleft  and 
Craniofacial  Clinic,  and  chief 
of  craniofacial  surgery.  This 
appointment  follows  six 
years  of  residency  in  general 
surgery  at  the  University  of 
Alabama,  three  years  of  resi- 
dency in  plastic  surgery  at 
the  University  of 
Washington,  plus  a  one-year 
fellowship  in  pediatric  plastic 
and  craniofacial  surgery  in 
Seattle.  Dr.  Grant's  wife, 
Cindy,  completed  an  MBA 
at  the  University  of  Alabama 
and  is  now  in  veterinary 
school  at  Washington  State 
University.  They  have  three 
dogs  and  a  cat. 

1  992 

A.  H.  Guarino  is  director  of 
The  Pain  Clinic  at  Barnes- 
Jewish  West  County  Hospital 
and  is  on  the  faculty  at 
Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis.  Virginia  Powel  is  a 
second-year  pediatric  critical 
care  fellow  at  San  Diego 
Children's  Hospital.  Divya 
Verma,  of  Bethesda,  Md.,  is 
in  private  practice  with  a 
large  multispecialty  group 
that  serves  both  Montgomery 
and  Prince  George's  counties. 
He  completed  a  fellowship  in 
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infectious  diseases  at  the 
University  of  California-Los 
Angeles  and  is  board-certi- 
fied in  both  internal  medi- 
cine and  infectious  diseases. 

1  993 

Jeffrey  J.  Wise  is  serving  a 
spine  fellowship  at  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke's 
Medical  Center  in  Chicago, 
after  completing  an 
orthopaedic  surgery  resi- 
dency at  William  Beaumont 
Hospital  in  Royal  Oak, 
Mich.  He  is  a  national  resi- 
dent delegate  for  the 
American  Academy  of 
Orthopaedic  Surgeons  and 
the  American  Medical 
Association.  Dr.  Wise  and 
his  wife,  Leslie,  have  a 
daughter,  Jullian  Sara,  born 
in  June  1997. 

1  994 

Julie  A.  Herling  Wagner 
recently  joined  an  internal 
medicine  practice  in  York, 
Pa.  She  and  her  husband 
announce  the  birth  of 
Natalie,  their  second  child, 
on  Christmas  Eve. 


1  995 

Olayemi  Osiyemi  is  serving 
an  infectious  disease  fellow- 
ship at  Jackson  Memorial 
Hospital/University  of 
Miami.  Dr.  Osiyemi  married 
Valerie  Duncan,  RN,  on 
Dec.  27.  LaMont  Smith 
joined  the  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  as 
clinical  instructor  in  emer- 
gency medicine,  after  com- 
pleting a  residency  there.  He 
is  also  serving  a  fellowship  in 
trauma  resuscitation  and 
critical  care  at  the  R  Adams 
Cowley  Shock  Trauma  Center. 


The  Medical  Alumni  Association 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  is  governed?  A  board  of  directors,  listed  on  the 
contents  page  of  this  magazine,  oversees  activities  of  the 
Association.  It  consists  of  five  officers  and  nine  directors. 
The  board  has  several  standing  committees  that  oversee 
reunion,  alumni  awards,  board  nominations,  bylaws,  bud- 
get and  finances,  preservation  of  Davidge  Hall,  and  pro- 
duction of  The  Bulletin.  Many  proposals  and  policies  are 
studied  on  the  committee  level  before  presentation  to  the 
full  board  and  general  membership. 

The  board  meets  four  times  each  year,  in  addition  to  the 
annual  business  meeting  during  reunion.  Dues-paying 
members  are  invited  to  attend  meetings  and  are  encouraged 
to  notify  board  members  or  the  alumni  office  of  their  inter- 
est in  becoming  involved.  For  more  information,  please 
contact  Larry  Pitrof,  executive  director,  at  410-706-7454. 
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My  father,  Paul  F.  Richardson  '50,  professor  and  found- 
ing chair  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  died  sud- 
denly on  April  5.  He  was  76  years  old. 

In  1958,  Dad  returned  to  the  School  of  Medicine  as 
a  faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine,  eventually  rising  to  the  rank  or  professor.  He 
established  the  Division  of  Physical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation  (PM&R),  which  at  his  request,  became  a 
department  in  the  early  1970s.  My  father  served  as  the 
new  department's  first  chair.  During  his  career,  he  taught 
hundreds  of  students  and  residents  how  to  examine  the 
neuromuscular  system  and  other  precepts  of  this  new 
specialty;  I  was  proud  to  be  one  of  his  many  pupils. 

A  Baltimore  native,  my  father  was  raised  in 
Lansdowne  in  Baltimore  County.  After  graduating  from 


Paul  F.  Richarson  '50  played  a  key  role 
in  physical  Medicine  and  rehabilitation 
in  Maryland. 


Maryland,  my  father  developed  a  res- 
idency program  that  trained  dozens 
of  specialists  by  the  time  he  retired  in 
1984.  Graduates  of  his  program  work 
locally  and  nationally,  both  in  private 
practice  and  academic  medical  pro- 
grams. My  father  also  was  instrumen- 
tal in  starting  the  Department  of 
Physical  Therapy  at  the  University. 

Dad  had  many  interests  outside  of  medicine.  He 
was  an  accomplished  carpenter  who  built  his  own  furni- 
ture, and  a  gentleman  farmer  who  planted  an  orchard,  a 
vegetable  garden  and  raspberries.  His  passion,  however, 
was  restoring  antique  automobiles. 

His  interest  in  cars  began  when  he  was  a  teenager.  He 
bought  used  cars,  fixed  them  and  sold  them  to  make  money. 
He  continued  his  hobby  throughout  medical  school. 

In  later  years,  he  focused  on  classic  cars.  Among  the 
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Catonsville  High  School,  he  joined  his  older  brother  and 
father  at  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  he 
worked  as  a  clerk.  Drafted  into  the  Army  during  World 
War  II,  he  was  selected  to  enroll  in  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram designed  to  increase  the  number  of  physicians 
available  to  serve  in  the  military.  My  father  completed 
pre-medical  requirements  at  Baylor  University  and  briefly 
attended  Tulane  University  School  of  Medicine  before  an 
illness  forced  him  to  leave.  He  later  entered  the 
University  of  Maryland,  graduating  in  1950. 

My  father  met  my  mother,  Joanne,  a  pediatric  nurse, 
while  completing  a  rotating  internship  at  Mercy 
Hospital.  They  were  married  in  1953.  A  neurology  rota- 
tion during  his  internal  medicine  residency  at  the  Fort 
Howard  Veterans  Hospital  stimulated  his  interest  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  those  with  neurological  and  muscu- 
loskeletal problems.  He  went  on  to  complete  a  residency 
in  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation  at  Fort  Howard 
and  left  Baltimore  to  head  the  PM&R  department  at  the 
Portsmouth  VA  Hospital  in  Virginia.  After  serving  in  the 
Navy  during  the  Korean  conflict,  he  returned  to 
Baltimore  with  his  wife  and  (then)  three  children  and 
worked  at  the  Fort  Howard  Veterans  Hospital  before 
joining  the  faculty  ai  the  I  diversity 

In  addition  to  establishing  the  first  department  of 
physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation  in  the  state  of 


cars  he  restored  was  a  rare  1936  Mercedes  Cabriolet, 
which  required  him  to  correspond  with  Mercedes  repre- 
sentatives in  Germany,  through  whom  he  arranged  to 
have  hubcaps  cast  in  the  original  Daimler-Benz  molds. 
Though  the  original  plans  for  the  model  had  been 
destroyed  in  World  War  II,  Dad  persisted  and  finished  his 
restoration  10  years  later. 

One  of  my  father's  greatest  joys  was  his  family.  He  is 
survived  by  seven  children  and  12  grandchildren,  most  of 
whom  live  in  the  Baltimore  area.  He  relished  large  family 
gatherings  and  loved  to  preside  at  cook-outs,  holiday 
dinners  and  other  celebrations.  As  "Pop-Pop,"  my  Dad 
doted  on  his  grandchildren,  proudly  following  their 
accomplishments. 

Friends  and  colleagues  remembered  my  father  as  a 
modest  man  who  remained  true  to  his  blue-collar  roots. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  my  father  still  played  cards 
every  Friday  night  with  high  school  friends.  Friends  from 
medical  school  remember  parties  he  allowed  me  to  host 
at  our  home.  (I  marvel  now  that  he  not  only  gave  me 
permission  for  these,  but  also  encouraged  them.) 

I  credit  what  success  I've  had  in  medicine  to  my  father. 
He  was  a  great  role  model:  balancing  a  successful  career 
with  family  life  and  gratifying  interests.  He  showed  me — 
by  his  daily  actions — how  to  practice  medicine  compas- 
sionately. He  was  and  will  always  remain  my  touchstone. 
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Irving  Friedman  '24 

Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 
June  14,  1997 

Meyer  Emanuel  33 

Fort  Myers,  Flu. 
Jan.  2,  1998 
A  urologist,  Dr.  Meyer 
received  his  medical  training 
in  New  York.  From  1947 
until  his  retirement,  he 
served  as  chief  of  urology  at 
the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  in  Togus,  Maine.  In 
addition  to  professional  arti- 
cles and  papers,  he  wrote  and 
illustrated  a  children's  book 
and  drew  cartoons  that  were 
published  in  popular  and 
professional  magazines.  As  he 
neared  retirement,  Dr. 
Emanuel  began  to  paint  and 
through  that  medium  pur- 
sued his  fascination  with 
microscopic  subjects.  A 
juried  artist,  his  works  have 
been  displayed  internation- 
ally and  have  been  published. 
A  holder  of  several  patents, 
he  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Lillian,  three  children  and 
three  grandchildren. 


S.  Jack  Sugar  '34 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 
Jan.  25,  1998 
Dr.  Sugar  completed  intern- 
ships at  the  Swedish  Hospital 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and 
Grady  Hospital  in  Atlanta 
before  serving  a  residency  at 
Seaview  Hospital  in  Staten 
Island,  N.Y.  He  maintained  a 
general  practice,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  nearly 
seven  years  before  serving  as 
a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Medical  Corps  during  World 
War  II.  After  his  discharge 
from  the  service,  Dr.  Sugar 
completed  post  graduate 
study  in  orthopaedics  at  the 
Steindler  Clinic  and 
Charleston  General  Hospital 
in  Charleston,  WVa.  In 
1948,  he  resumed  practicing 
medicine  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  this  time  specializing 
in  orthopaedics.  During  his 
career,  Dr.  Sugar  served  on 
the  staffs  of  Prince  George's 
and  Providence  hospitals  in 
the  D.C.  metropolitan  area. 
He  retired  in  1981  after  33 
years.  Dr.  Sugar  was  a  diplo- 
mate  of  the  American  Board 
of  Orthopaedic  Surgery  and 
a  fellow  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the 
American  Academy  of 
Orthopaedic  Surgeons  and 
the  American  College  of 
Surgeons.  He  is  survived  by 
two  daughters,  Marilyn 
Feder  and  Susan  Yeeles. 


N.  Edward  Dorian  '37 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
Jan.  7,  1998 
Dr.  Dorian  trained  in 
Delaware  before  beginning  a 
private  medical  practice  in 
New  Britain  in  1939.  He  was 
commissioned  as  a  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  in  1941,  served  in 
World  War  II  and  was  dis- 
charged as  a  captain  in  1945. 
He  returned  to  New  Britain 
and  continued  his  private 
practice  until  retiring  in 
1975.  During  retirement,  he 
was  employed  in  industrial 
medicine  at  Pratt  & 
Whitney  a  manufacturer  of 
gas  turbine  engines  for  air- 
craft. He  also  worked  for  the 
Connecticut  Department  of 
Health  and  served  as  physi- 
cian to  the  New  Britain 
Police  Department.  In  1978, 
Dr.  Dorian  received  the 
"Man  of  the  Year"  award 
from  the  New  Britain 
Medical  Society.  In  addition 
to  his  wife,  Pauline,  he  is  sur- 
vived by  two  daughters,  three 
grandchildren  and  several 
nieces  and  nephews. 

S.  Edwin  Muller  '37 

Brads  haw,  Md. 
Jan.  28,  1998 

Dr.  Muller  was  a  teacher  and 
principal  from  1927  to  1931 
before  deciding  to  study 
medicine.  He  completed 
training  in  internal  medicine 
at  Mercy  Hospital  in 


Baltimore.  During  World 
War  II,  Dr.  Muller  served 
with  the  University  of 
Maryland  42nd  General 
Hospital  Unit.  Discharged  in 
1946  with  the  rank  of  major, 
he  received  the  Bronze  Star 
and  four  campaign  stars. 
Muller's  more  than  40  years 
as  an  internist  includes 
appointments  as  chief  of 
Mercy  Hospital's  private 
medical  service,  and  assistant 
professor  of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  He 
retired  from  Mercy  in  the 
late  1980s.  Dr.  Muller  col- 
lected rare  holly  trees,  which 
he  cultivated  at  his  farm  in 
Bradshaw.  His  collection 
included  more  than  200 
mature  American,  Japanese, 
English  and  Chinese  hollies. 
Dr.  Muller  is  survived  by  two 
sisters  and  several  nieces  and 
nephews. 

John  B.  Bullock  '48 

Richmond,  Va. 
Feb.  1,  1998 
After  graduation,  Dr. 
Bullock  served  in  the  Korean 
War  as  an  Army  captain  in  a 
front-line  MASH  unit.  In 
1952,  his  care  of  a  captured 
and  wounded  North  Korean 
soldier  became  the  subject  of 
a  U.S.  propaganda  leaflet,  in 
which  the  soldier  recounted 
how  well  he  was  treated  by 
the  Americans  in  general  and 
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Dr.  Bullock  in  particular. 
The  flier,  featuring  the  sol- 
dier's words  and  Dr.  Bullock's 
photo,  was  dropped  by  U.S. 
planes  over  North  Korea. 
Upon  his  return  to  the 
States,  Dr.  Bullock  opened  a 
solo  internal  medicine  prac- 
tice in  his  hometown,  where 
his  father  once  practiced.  He 
was  part-time  assistant  med- 
ical director  for  the  Life 
Insurance  Company  of 
Virginia  for  29  years  and 
later  held  the  same  position 
with  Fidelity  Banker's 
Insurance  and  Home 
Beneficial  Life  Insurance.  He 
was  a  member  of  Reveille 
United  Methodist  Church, 
the  Richmond  Academy  of 
Medicine  and  the  Richmond 
Society  of  Internal  Medicine. 
Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Marcella,  and  sons  Irving 
and  John.  Both  Marcella  and 
|ohn  Jr.  attended  Dr. 
Bullock's  50th  reunion  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  in 
May. 

Mary  E.  Matthews  '49 

Baltimore 
March  1,  1998 


Paul  F.  Richardson  '50 

Baltimore 

April  5,  1998 

See  profile  on  page  34. 

Douglas  R.  Packard  '51 

Greenville,  S.C. 
Jan.  16,  1998 
Dr.  Packard  served  with  the 
Medical  Detachment  Unit  of 
the  395th  Regiment  of  the 
99th  Infantry  Division  dtir- 
ing  World  War  II  and  partic- 
ipated in  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge.  He  received  the 
Purple  Heart,  Bronze  Star 
and  other  citations.  He  prac- 
ticed radiology  from  1956  to 
1977  at  Sampson  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Clinton,  N.C., 
and  then  at  Allen  Bennett 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Greer, 
S.C,  from  1977  to  1990, 
when  he  retired.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Virginia, 
two  daughters,  four  sons  and 
12  grandchildren. 

Foster  L.  Bullard  '55 
Naples,  Fla. 
March  1,  1998 
A  thoracic  and  general  sur- 
geon. Dr.  Bullard  practiced 
in  Naples  for  more  than  40 
years.  He  was  an  avid  boater 
and  fisherman  and  a  member 
of  the  Naples  Yacht  Club 
and  Quail  Creek  Country 
Club.  He  was  also  a  member 
ol  the  Silver  ( )ircle  of  the 


John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance. 
Dr.  Bullard  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Nancy  Lee,  two  sons, 
two  daughters  and  one 
grandson. 

Verne  A.  Peterson  '62 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
May  24,  1997 
Dr.  Peterson  served  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  as  a  fighter 
pilot  during  the  Korean  War. 
He  completed  his  medical 
training  in  psychiatry  in  New 
York  and  returned  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  successful  psychi- 
atric practice.  He  was  past 
president  of  the  Utah 
Psychiatric  Association  and 
he  helped  establish  the 
Bryman  School,  a  two-year 
college  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He 
enjoyed  sailing,  skiing,  writ- 
ing poetry  and  was  an  excel- 
lent pianist  and  artist.  He  is 
survived  by  two  sons  and 
two  grandchildren. 

Michael  J.  Gaffey  '83 
Earlysville,  Va. 
Dec.  20,  1997 
Dr.  Gaffey  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Lynn,  and  two  chil- 
dren. 

Donald  Chang  '93 
Baltimore 
April  29,  1998 


Memorial  gifts  may  be 
made  to: 

Medical  Alumni 
Association  of  the 
University  of  Maryland, 
Inc.,  522  W  Lombard  St. 
Baltimore,  MD,  2 1201- 
1 636,  or  for  more  infor- 
mation, call  (410) 
706-7454. 
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Faculty  News 


Hassan  Azzazy,  PhD,  assis- 
tant professor  of  medical  and 
research  technology,  pre- 
sented a  series  of  lectures  in 
Egypt  at  the  Alexandria 
University  School  of  Science, 
the  Institute  of  Genetic 
Engineering  and  the  Cairo 
University  School  of 
Medicine. 

Miriam  Blitzer,  PhD,  assis- 
tant professor  of  pediatrics, 
and  acting  director,  Division 
of  Human  Genetics,  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  a  confer- 
ence on  understanding  the 
genetics  of  breast  cancer  and 
its  implications  for  the  Jewish 
community. 

Bruce  Fowler,  PhD,  profes- 
sor of  pathology,  and  director, 
Program  in  Toxicology,  has 
been  awarded  a  Colgate- 
Palmolive  visiting  professor- 
ship in  in  vitro  toxicology 
from  the  Society  of 
Toxicology. 


Paul  Griffey,  MBA,  assistant 
professor  of  medical  and 
research  technology,  was  one 
of  a  large  contingent  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  the  Medical 
Center  who  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the 
Medical  Group  Management 
Association. 

Denise  Harmening,  PhD, 

professor  and  chair  of  med- 
ical and  research  technology, 
has  been  selected  as  one  of 
only  two  professional  men- 
tors in  the  country  for  the 
Coalition  for  Allied  Health 
Leadership  Project,  an  initia- 
tive of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

Eve  Higginbotham,  MD,  pro- 
fessor and  chair  of  ophthalmol- 
ogy; Bonita  Stanton,  MD, 
professor  of  pediatrics;  and  Kay 
Dickersin,  PhD,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  epidemiology  and  pre- 
ventive medicine  were  selected 
by  Wtrfield's/  The  Daily  Record 
for  inclusion  on  its  annual  list 
of  Maryland's  100  most  influ- 
ential women. 


Cynthia  Howard,  MD,  assis- 
tant professor  of  pediatrics, 
traveled  to  Uganda  to  work 
with  Health  Volunteers 
Overseas.  She  spent  a  month 
conducting  rounds,  assisting 
in  clinics,  distributing  books 
and  antibiotics,  and  lecturing 
at  Kampala's  Mulago 
Hospital. 

David  Mallott,  MD,  associ- 
ate professor  of  psychiatry, 
has  been  named  associate 
dean  for  Medical  Education 
in  the  School  of  Medicine, 
replacing  Murray 
Kappelman,  MD,  who 
retired  last  year. 

Aurelio  Rodriguez,  MD, 

clinical  associate  professor 
and  associate  director  of 
trauma  for  the  R  Adams 
Cowley  Shock  Trauma 
Center,  has  been  recognized 
by  the  Panamerican  Trauma 
Society  by  having  an  annual 
lecture  series  named  in  his 
honor.  He  is  a  founding 
member  of  the  society  and 
served  as  its  first  president 
and  executive  director. 


John  Wilber,  MD,  professor 
of  medicine,  and  head, 
Division  of  Endocrinology, 
was  a  guest  speaker  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Israel 
Diabetes  Association  and  the 
Israel  Society  for  Eating 
Disorders  in  Tel  Aviv. 

Donald  E.  Wilson,  MD, 
MACP,  dean,  School  of 
Medicine,  was  one  of  40 
international  experts  on 
medical  education  who 
spoke  at  a  joint  conference  of 
the  Educational  Commission 
for  Foreign  Medical 
Graduates  and  the  World 
Health  Organization  on 
improving  the  social  respon- 
siveness of  medical  schools. 
Twenty  countries  were  repre- 
sented at  the  conference,  in 
Barcelona,  Spain. 
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Events 


Henderson,  Cohen  Lectureships  Staged  in  Spring 


From  left:  Howard  Eisenberg,  MD,  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Neurosurgery;  Eugene  S.  Flamm,  MD;  Frederick  Plugge 
'57;  Barbree  Henderson,  widow  of  Charles  Henderson,  and  son,  Tom. 


Harry  Cohen  '43M  (left)  with  Dr.  David  Chestnut 


Two  lectureships,  established 
in  honor  of  alumni  of  the 
School  of  Medicine,  were  held 
earlier  this  year  in  Davidge  Hall. 

Eugene  S.  Flamm,  MD, 
professor  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Neurosurgery 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  the  speaker  at  the  second 
annual  Charles  M.  Henderson, 


MD,  Visiting  Professorship  on 
March  4.  His  presentation  was 
entitled  "Posterior  Circulation 
Aneurysms — Management 
Strategies."  The  lectureship, 
organized  bv  the  I  )epartment 
of  Neuro-surgery,  was  estab- 
lished in  1996  by  family  and 
friends  to  honor  the  memory 
of  Charles  M.  Henderson,  a 


Baltimore  neurosurgeon  who 
graduated  from  Maryland  in 
1957. 

Saturday,  April  4  was  the 
date  of  the  inaugural  Dr. 
Harry  &  Mitzie  Cohen  Lecture- 
ship in  Obstetrics-Gynecology 
&  Anesthesiology.  David 
Chestnut,  MD,  professor  and 
chairman  of  anesthesiology 


and  also  professor  of  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  at 
Birmingham,  was  the  speaker. 
His  presentation  was  entitled 
"Epidural  Anesthesia  and  the 
Outcome  of  Labor."  Dr.  Cohen 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Maryland  in  1943. 


The  Doctor  Is  In  ...Debt,  That  Is 


Did  you  know  that  the  average 
member  of  the  School  of 
Medicines  ( lass  of  1997 
harbors  a  debt  of  around 
$75,000?  Neither  did  the 
more  than  250  medical 
students  who  attended  the 
Assoc  i. it  ion  ol  American 
Medical  Colleges  (AAMC) 
seminar  "The  Doctor  Is  In 
(I  >ebt,   That  Is)      Strategies 


for  Managing  Your  Educational 
Loan  Debt." 

I  he  May  12  seminar, 
sponsored  bv  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association,  focused 
on  the  importance  of  early 
awareness  of  debt  management. 
Paul  S.  Garrard,  senior  staff 
associate  of  the  AAMC,  spent 
more  than  two  hours  discussing 
the  difference  between  subsi- 


dized and  unsubsidized  loans, 
and  provided  information  on 
grace  periods,  repayment  plans 
and  deferment  options.  He 
emphasized  that  a  student's  best 
weapon  against  debt  is  a  firm 
understanding  of  the  loan 
repayment  process  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  industry's  lingo. 

Students  found  the  seminar 
both  educational  and  informa- 


tive. Josh  Forman,  a  first-year 
student,  left  the  event  with  a 
better  understanding  of  student 
loans  and  more  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  overcome  a  debt 
that  sometimes  seems  insur- 
mountable. He  states,  "It's 
impressive  that  the  Association 
is  so  involved  with  the  Medical 
School  and  takes  such  a  vested 
interest  in  the  students." 
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Events 


Theodore  Woodward's 
Autobiography  Now  Available 


Alumni  and  friends  of  the  School  of  Medicine  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Theodore 
Woodward,  MDs  autobiography  Make  Room  for 
Sentiment — A  Physician's  Story.  The  book  chroni- 
cles the  life  of  a  man  who  for  many  has  embodied 
the  academic  and  philosophical  essence  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  for 
more  than  lour  decades. 

For  an  autographed  copy,  send  a  $25  check 
plus  $3  for  shipping  and  handling  to: 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association 
522  West  Lombard  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21201-1638 


Maryland  medical  students  traded stethoscopes  for  shovels  as  they  celebrated  Earth 
Day  by  participating  in  the  Save  Our  Streams  Project  at  Gunpowder  Falls  State 
Park. 

Medical  Students  Save  Our  Streams 
on  Earth  Day 


In  honor  of  Earth  Day,  on 
April  18,  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association's  Student  Advisory 
Committee  participated  in 
the  Save  Our  Streams  Project 
at  Gunpowder  Falls  State 
Park.  It  was  the  third  year 
that  the  committee  was 
involved  in  an  Earth  Day 
project. 

Under  the  guidance  of 
Trail  Czar  Ted  Brower,  the 
group  helped  to  relocate  the 
Stocksdale  Trail  above  the 
Big  Gunpowder  River  at 
Belair  Road.  Water  bars  were 
also  installed  to  prevent  trail 
erosion  and  sedimentation 


into  streams. 

Working  for  Brower  and 
the  Gunpowder  Valley 
Conservatory,  the  medical 
students  not  only  amassed  a 
wealth  of  trail  maintenance 
knowledge,  but  also  felt  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  pride 
and  accomplishment.  Joe 
Herman,  a  second-year 
student,  notes,  "As  often  as 
we  witness  the  tremendous 
impact  nature  can  have  on 
us,  it  is  invigorating  and 
refreshing  to  witness  the 
tremendous  impact  we  can 
have  on  nature." 
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I— ^  or  fast  relief  from  the  nagging  ache  of  taxes,  we 
JL  recommend  TIAA-CREF  SRAs.  SRAs  are  tax- 
deferred  annuities  that  can  help  you  build  additional 
assets  — money  that  can  make  the  difference  between 
living  and  living  we/I  in  retirement. 

Contributions  to  SRAs  are  conveniently  deducted 
from  your  salary  on  a  pretax  basis.  The  result?  More 
money  invested.  Fewer  taxes  now.  And  since  investment 
earnings  are  tax  deferred  until  you  receive  them  as 
income,  the  money  you  don't  send  to  Washington  can 
work  even  harder  for  you. 


What  else  do  SRAs  offer?  A  full  range  of  investment 
choices,  a  helpful  loan  feature,  and  the  financial  expertise 
of  TIAA-CREF,  the  world's  largest  retirement  system.0 

Now  More  Ways  to  Meet  Your  Goals 

Today  TIAA-CREF  can  help  you  meet  even  more  of 
your  financial  objectives,  with  I  RAs,  mutual  binds,  and 
more.  We'll  help  you  select  the  solutions  that  suit  your 
needs.  Visit  your  benefits  office  or  call  us  at  1  800  8-J2- 
2776  to  learn  more. 

Do  it  today  —  it  couldn't  hurt. 


Visit  us  on  the  Internet  at  www.tiaa-cref.org 


Ensuring  the  future 
for  those  who  shape  it/ 


bx 


"Based  on  assets  under  management. 

TIAA-CREF  Individual  and  Institutional  Services  distributes  CRKK  certificates  and  interests  in  the  TIAA  Real  Instate  Account    lor  more  complete 

information,  including  charge*  and  expenses,  call  1  800  842-2733.  ext.  5500.  (or  the  prospe<  fuses  Read  them  i  .uelullv  lielore  you  invest  or  send  money. 
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SECU's  Home  Equity  Line  of  Credit 

8.50%  APR* 

•  You  don't  pay  closing  costs  -  we  do !  * 

•  No  hidden  application  fees 

•  Borrow  for  bill  consolidation,  a  car, 
education,  home  improvements  or 
anything  you'd  like 

•  Borrow  as  little  as  $  1 0,000 

•  Interest  is  generally  tax  deductible 

(consult  your  tax  advisor  for  details) 

Apply  in  a  branch  or  call  410'296-SECU  or  1^800^TRY^SECU 
and  select  Option  "4"  -  ask  for  the  Home  Equity  department. 

*  Annual  Percentage  Rate  (APR) .  The  prime  rate  used  to  determine  the  APR  on  SECU's  Home  Equity  Line  of  Credit 
printed  here  was  as  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  1 2/1 3/97.  SECU  unll  pay  closing  costs  as  a  one'time  offer  only. 


SECU 


State  Employees  Credit  Union 
of  Maryland,  Incorporated 


EQUAL  HOUSING 

LENDER 


UMB  Branch  and  ATM:  1 1  S.  Paca  Street 
Campus  ATM:  Student  Union 


Accounts  insured 
to  $100,000  by 

NCUA 

The  National 
Credit  Union 
Administration. 


Murray  A.  Kalish  73,  then  president  of 
the  Medical  Alumni  Association,  stands 
with  the  plaque  commemorating  davidge 
Hall's  designation  as  a  national  Historic 
Landmark.  In  a  special  ceremony  on 
April  29,  the  buiiding  joined  only  1 1 
other  Baltimore  structures  that  have 
been  honored  with  the  special  status. 
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Insuring 


Advocating 


Protecting 


We  have  your  prescription  for  affordable,  comprehensive  professional  liability  insurance — and  we  have  for  over  20  years. 

It's  simple.  We  pay  claims.  We  pay  to  defend  physicians.  We  pay  operating  expenses.  Any  money  left  over  belongs 

to  you,  the  physicians  of  Maryland  who  planned  it  this  way.  You  asked  the  Maryland  General  Assembly  to  create 

Medical  Mutual  to  meet  your  special  insurance  needs.  It's  a  prescription  that  s  worked  for  nearly  two  and  a 

half  decades.  It's  the  reason  why  Medical  Mutual  remains  the  #1  carrier  of  physicians  across  the  state. 

We  are  . . . 

•  The  nation's  oldest  physician-owned  professional  liability  insurance  carrier 

•  Endorsed  by  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland 

•  In  the  business  of  insuring  physicians 


We  offer  . . . 

•  Professional  brokers  throughout  Maryland 

•  Risk  management  seminars  offering 

premium  discounts  and  CME  credits 

•  Top  defense  attorneys 

•  Seasoned  claims  staff  skilled  in  medical 
liability 

•  "Tail"  options  including  free  "tail"  cover- 
age upon  retirement  with  one  year  of  contin- 
uous coverage  with  no  age  requirement 

•  MedGuard  coverage  free  to  defend  you  if  you 
are  subject  to  certain  disciplinary  proceedings 

•  Tailored  products  for  large  groups 

•  "A-"  (Excellent)  A.M.  Best  Rating 


Your  Practice 


Your  Livelihood 


You 


Medical  B  Mutual 

Liabtiity  tmunmce  Society afMrnrybrnJ 

225  International  Circle  •  Hunt  Valley  •  Maryland  •  21030  •  410-785-0050  •  800-492-0193 
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Dean's  Message 


Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson,  MD,  MACP 

As  I  begin  the  eighth  year  of  my  tenure 
as  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  I  am 
amazed  at  how  quickly  the  time  has 
gone  by  and  how  much  we  have  accom- 
plished together.  It  is  already  time  to  pre- 
pare for  the  School  of  Medicine's  Liaison 
Committee  on  Medical  Education 
( I  (  ME)  accreditation  site  visit  (the  sec- 
ond during  my  deanship),  scheduled  for 
January  2000.  The  School  of  Medicine 
continues  to  make  great  strides;  1  have 
highlighted  a  few  below. 

Research  Grants  and  Contracts 

As  a  result  oi  the  talent  and  productivit) 
of  our  faculty  and  staff,  we  have  been 
able  to  continue  our  efforts  to  achieve 
excellence  in  research.  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  1998,  the  School  of 
Medicine  again  increased  its  giant  and 
i  ontract  awards,  now  totaling  Si  23 
million.  It  was  just  two  years  ago  that 
we  passed  the  S  1  00  million  mark.   This 
past  year,  we  established  a  comprehen- 
sive program  in  human  genetics,  which 
promotes  collaboration  among 

researchers  ami  t  linicians  working  in 


one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  disci- 
plines in  biomedical  science.  This  program 
will  encourage  the  development  of  novel 
therapeutic  approaches  requiring  collab- 
oration with  private  industry.  Deborah 
A.  Meyers,  PhD,  professor  of  pediatrics, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
Program  in  Genetics. 

The  Baltimore  Alliance 

The  Baltimore  Alliance  for  the  Prevention 
and  Control  of  Hypertension  and 
Diabetes,  established  in  January  1998,  is  a 
community-based  effort  comprised  of 
individual  programs  that  serve  the  West 
Baltimore  community.  The  goals  of  the 
Baltimore  Alliance  are  to  educate  the  com- 
munity about  diabetes  and  hypertension 
prevention  and  to  increase  enrollment  and 
retention  of  patients  in  diagnostic  and 
treatment  programs.  The  Baltimore 
Alliance  includes  a  community  health  care 
worker  program,  a  church-based  educa- 
tion and  screening  effort,  managed  care 
and  pharmaceutical  company  partners,  a 
health  policy  and  services  research  group, 
and  inpatient/outpatient  clinical  care  sites 
in  the  health  system.  Members  of  the 
Baltimore  Alliance  hope  that  through  their 
collaborative  efforts,  the  West  Baltimore 
community  will  be  encouraged  to  seek 
and  remain  in  treatment  for  these  diseases, 
which  can  adversely  affect  their  lives.  (See 
related  story  on  page  4.) 

Curriculum 

Our  new  curriculum  is  no  longer  new 
as  it  enters  its  tilth  year.  I  his  curriculum 
provides  our  students  with  a  broad  expo- 
sure to  medicine  from  their  first  day  of 
medical  school,  and  utilizes  a  problem- 
based  approach  to  learning,  including  an 
emphasis  on  small-group  sessions.  As 
you  know,  we  were  the  country's  first 


medical  school  to  make  computer  infor- 
matics training  a  required  part  of  the 
curriculum.  For  the  third  consecutive 
year,  entering  students  are  required  to 
have  laptop  computers.  Some  new  com- 
puter-related innovations  that  will  better 
prepare  our  students  for  the  medicine  of 
tomorrow  include  the  following: 

•  The  main  lecture  hall  in  the 
Bressler  Research  Building  has 
been  wired  with  computer  connec- 
tions and  equipment  so  lectures 
can  include  sound  and  images 
from  anywhere  on  the  World 
Wide  Web; 

•  Recently,  clinical  activities  filmed 
in  University  Hospital  were  simul- 
taneously shown  via  the  Web  to 
students  in  the  freshman  lecture 
hall; 

•  An  evaluation  form  for  the  third- 
and  fourth-year  student  rotations 
has  been  posted  on  our  Website, 
allowing  on-going  evaluation  and 
monitoring  of  students'  clinical 
experiences. 

Class  of  2002 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  entering  class 
of  medical  students,  who  are  a  diverse 
and  interesting  group.  In  the  last  few 
years,  we  have  enrolled  students  with 
backgrounds  in  English,  history,  psychol- 
ogy, engineering,  communications,  eco- 
nomics, finance,  anthropology,  biology 
and  other  sciences.  The  Class  of  2002, 
1  1 1  in  total,  comes  from  67  colleges  and 
universities.  Their  ages  range  from  19  to 
33.  Many  expressed  a  strong  interest  in 
pursuing  careers  in  primary  care. 
Approximately  1  5  percent  of  the 
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entering  class  are  under-represented 
minorities.  Maryland  residents  consti- 
tute 88  percent  of  the  class,  and  45  per- 
cent of  the  class  is  women.  The  average 
entering  class  GPA  is  3.58,  and  the  total 
MCAT  average  is  30.  Students  in  this 
year's  entering  class  were  selected  from  a 
pool  of  3,800  applicants;  this  resulted  in 
a  7  percent  acceptance  rate.  This  appli- 
cant pool  decreased  slightly  from  last 
years  numbers,  reflecting  the  national 
decline  in  applications. 

New  Century  Medicine  Campaign 

By  now,  you  have  heard  about  the  New 
Century  Medicine  Campaign,  launched 
in  October  1997  with  a  goal  of  $65  mil- 
lion, our  most  challenging  ever.  Funding 
priorities  for  the  campaign  include 
endowment  and  research  and  teaching 
facilities.  These  goals  have  been  identified 
in  our  School-wide  strategic  plan  and  are 
critical  to  our  future  growth  and  stability. 
One  of  the  School's  greatest  needs  is  to 
enhance  our  endowment  fund.  It  is 
important  to  realize  that  each  endowed 
position  frees  up  discretionary  funds  for 
the  support  of  other  important,  and 
sometimes  new,  priorities. 

Sustaining  our  excellence  in  research 
and  education  requires  increased  funding. 
With  your  support  and  enthusiasm,  we 
will  continue  the  vision  of  our  founders 
and  remain  one  of  the  top  medical  schools 
in  the  country.  Our  alumni  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  School  of  Medicine.  We  rely 
on  your  ongoing  support  to  help  us 
insure  a  prosperous  and  successful 
future. 


The  Health  Sciences  and  Human  Services  Library,  which  opened  in  April, 
was  officially  dedicated  Sept.  17.  The  $32  million  facility,  funded  entirely  by 
the  state,  ranks  second  in  size  only  to  Harvard's  among  medical  libraries  on 
the  East  Coast.  A  one-stop  resource  for  students,  health  and  human  service 
professionals  and  the  public,  the  library  also  serves  as  a  centerpiece  of  the 
campus,  offering  members  of  the  community  a  place  to  gather.  Flip  to  page 
1 4  to  see  what  all  of  the  (well-deserved!)  fuss  is  about. 

This  issue  also  includes  an  alumni  profile  on  Rosalind  R  Kaplan  '64, 
who  left  the  field  of  medicine  for  medical  reasons,  but  who  draws  upon  her 
medical  background  for  artistic  inspiration,  and  an  article  reprinted  from  The 
Baltimore  Sun  about  two  Maryland  doctors — David  Oldach,  MD,  and 
R.  Michael  Benitez,  MD — who  attempt  to  unravel  the  mysterious  death 
of  a  great  historical  figure. 


Donald  E.  Wilson,  MD,  MACP 
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University  Launches  Alliance  on  Diabetes  and 
Hypertension  to  Serve  West  Baltimore  Community 


"It's  not  guns;  its  not  AIDS.  Hypertension 
and  diabetes  are  the  major  problems 
killing  the  African-American  community," 
says  David  Stewart,  MD,  MPH,  associate 
professor  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Family  Medicine.  "These 
diseases  are  preventable  —  and  people 
need  to  hear  about  it." 

Dr.  Stewart  heads  the  newly  formed 
Baltimore  Alliance  for  the  Prevention 
and  Control  of  Hypertension  and 
Diabetes,  a  community-based  effort 
comprised  of  individual  programs  that 
serve  the  West  Baltimore  community. 
The  Alliance's  vision:  to  make  healthcare 
accessible  and  to  educate  the  community 
about  diabetes  and  hypertension  preven- 
tion. Its  mission:  to  coordinate  efforts 
with  ongoing  community  programs, 
placing  special  emphasis  on  assisting  the 
underserved.  These  have  long  been  goals 
of  Elijah  Saunders,  MD,  FACC,  head  of 
the  1  )ivision  of  Hypertension  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Advisory  Board  for  the 
Baltimore  Alliance. 

(  >ui  Alliance  is  disinu rive,  h  allows 
.ill  ol  the  participants  to  share  informa- 
tion and  purpose,"  says  1  )r.  Saunders. 
By  doing  so,  collaboration  occurs;  we 
.m  able  to  coordinate  efforts  more  effec- 
tively,  while  maintaining  individuality." 


According  to  a  1994  study  compiled 
by  the  Advisory  Council  on  High  Blood 
Pressure  and  Related  Cardiovascular  Risk 
Factors,  more  than  38  percent  of  African- 
Americans  are  affected  by  hypertension. 
Heart  disease  continues  to  be  the  number 
one  cause  of  death  in  Maryland.  Overall, 
African-Americans  in  Maryland  have  a 
40  percent  higher  mortality  rate  from 
heart  disease  than  whites.  In  addition, 
diabetes  mellitus  (DM)  occurs  in  2.5 
million  persons  in  the  United  States.  In 
Maryland,  28.2  per  1,000  persons  have 
DM.  These  patients  accounted  for 
46,000  hospitalizations  with  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $47.5  million.  In 
Baltimore,  African-Americans  have  tradi- 
tionally accounted  for  nearly  80  percent 
of  the  inpatient  cost  for  DM  treatment. 

Members  of  the  Baltimore  Alliance 
hope  that  through  their  collaborative 
efforts,  the  West  Baltimore  community 
will  be  encouraged  to  seek  care  and 
remain  in  treatment  for  these  diseases 
which  can  adversely  affect  their  lives. 

The  components  of  the  Baltimore 
Alliance  include  ENABLE  (Enhancing 
Neighborhood  Action  by  Local 
Empowerment),  CFLAMP  (Community 
Health  Awareness  &C  Monitoring 
Program),  the  Center  for  Health 
Policy/Health  Services  Research,  man- 
aged care  organizations,  Millennium, 
Visions  for  Health,  Legacy  2000  and  the 
clinical  sites  of  the  University  of 
Maryland:  Family  Medicine,  Division  of 
I  lypertension,  Joslin  Diabetes  (  Center 
and  I  IniversityC  ARf  sites. 

The  Baltimore  Alliance  is  funded  by 
Hoechst  Marion  Roussel,  Inc. 

April  Thompson 


Matthew  R.  Weir,  MD 

Clinical  Trial  Compares 
Drug  Therapies  for 
High  Blood  Pressure  in 
African-Americans 

A  kidney  specialist  at  the  Medical 
Center  is  leading  a  nationwide  clinical 
trial  to  determine  which  of  two  drugs 
might  better  reduce  high  blood  pressure 
in  African-Americans. 

Matthew  R.  Weir,  MD,  professor  of 
medicine  and  head  of  the  Division  of 
Nephrology  at  the  Medical  Center,  says 
the  study  may  show  whether  the  drug 
eprosartan  is  more  effective  than 
enalapril  at  reducing  hypertension  in 
blacks  by  comparing  the  effects  on 
patients  who  take  the  medications 
while  on  both  a  normal  diet  and  a  diet 
higher  in  salt. 

"I  lypertension  is  a  very  difficult 
clinical  problem,    says  Dr.  Weir. 
"Individuals  respond  differently  to  dif- 
ferent medications,  and  we  suspect  it 
has  to  do  with  how  well  a  patient  lau 
handle  salt. 

For  any  given  increase  in  salt  intake, 
African-Americans  have  a  greater  blood 
pressure  increase  than  do  whites,  and 
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the  increase  is  caused,  in  part,  by  con- 
striction of  blood  vessels  in  the  kidney. 

"Our  hypothesis  is  that  by  improving 
blood  supply  we  can  help  the  kidney 
excrete  salt  and  water,"  Dr.  Weir 
explains.  "We  think  that  a  class  of  drugs 
called  angiotensin  receptor  blockers  may 
work  better  than  the  ACE  inhibitors 
often  prescribed  now." 

Dr.  Weir  is  the  principal  investigator 
of  the  36-site  randomized  trial,  which 
will  enroll  332  patients  nationally. 

To  be  eligible,  patients  must  have  a 
blood  pressure  between  145/95  and 
179/109  while  on  a  normal  diet  that 
includes  some  salt.  Patients  will  be 
given  a  placebo  for  four  or  five  weeks 
to  determine  a  baseline  blood  pressure; 
they  then  will  be  given  a  higher  salt 
diet  and  divided  randomly  into  groups 
taking  either  the  angiotensin  receptor 
blocker  eprosarran  or  the  ACE 
inhibitor  enalapril. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Ira  R.  Allen 
Barbara  Crawford 


Researchers  Investigate  Effects  of  Hormone 
Replacement  Therapy  on  Uterine  Fibroids 


Estimated  Percentages  of  Adult  Americans 
with  Hypertension,  by  Sex  and  Race 
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Kristen  Kjerulffi  PhD 

Researchers  at  the  Medical  Center  are 
conducting  the  first  controlled  clinical 
study  to  investigate  the  effects  of 
hormone  replacement  therapy  on  uter- 
ine fibroids.  The  $2.4  million  study  is 
sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  for 
Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment in  Bethesda,  Md. 

"Physicians  are  divided  on  treat- 
ment, and  this  study  could  give  clini- 
cians and  patients  the  information  they 
need  to  make  a  decision,"  says  princi- 
pal investigator  Kristen  Kjerulff,  PhD, 
associate  professor  and  director  of  evalu- 
ation for  the  University  of  Maryland 
Center  of  Excellence  in  Women's 
Health. 

An  estimated  75  percent  of  all 
women  have  fibroids,  but  the  non- 
cancerous growths  are  usually  tiny  and 
don't  cause  problems.  As  many  as  30 


percent  of  women  have  potentially 
troublesome  fibroids.  Although  they 
rarely  become  cancerous,  fibroids  can 
cause  pelvic  problems,  including  bleed- 
ing, pain,  pressure  on  the  kidneys  and 
infertility.  About  half  the  women  with 
uterine  fibroids  will  have  hysterectomies 
before  reaching  menopause. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  deter- 
mine if  hormone  replacement  therapy 
causes  fibroids  to  grow  and/or  prolifer- 
ate.  I  his  study  will  enroll  about  200 
women  in  the  Baltimore-Washington 
area  who  are  at  least  45  years  old,  have 
been  diagnosed  with  uterine  fibroids, 
have  reached  menopause  and  have  their 
own  physicians  whom  they  will  con- 
tinue to  see. 

"The  issue  of  whether  women  with 
uterine  fibroids  should  take  hormone 
replacement  therapy  is  an  important 
clinical  dilemma,"  Dr.  Kjerulff  says. 
"Women  with  fibroids  need  to  know 
how  the  medication  will  affect  them. 
We  also  want  to  look  at  the  effect  of 
hormones  on  fibroid  symptoms  such  as 
bleeding  and  pelvic  pain." 

Women  enrolled  in  the  study  will  be 
given  ultrasound  examinations  four 
times  during  the  two-year  enrollment 
and  will  be  interviewed  on  a  regular 
basis.  Participants  will  be  randomly 
selected  to  receive  either  hormone  ther- 
apy or  a  placebo. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Ira  R.  Allen 
Barbara  Crawford 


Men 


Women 


Source:  American  Heart  Association 
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Barish  to  Lead  Clinical  Affairs  at  School  of  Medicine 


Robert  A.  Barish,  MD,  MBA 

Robert  A.  Barish,  MD,  MBA,  has  been 
named  associate  dean  for  Clinical 
Affairs.  In  that  newly  created  position, 
Dr.  Barish  will  lead  the  patient  care 
activities  of  the  medical  school's  physi- 
cian faculty  practice  and  ensure  that 
those  clinical  services  are  of  excellent 
quality,  cost-effective  and  delivered  with 
compassion. 

Donald  Wilson,  MD,  MACP,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Medicine,  says  Dr. 
Barish  brings  a  wealth  of  experience  and 
talent  that  will  enable  him  to  navigate 
the  faculty  practice  through  market 
changes  and  economic  pressures  on  the 
delivery  oi  health  care. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Dr.  Barish 
served  as  chief  executive  officer  of 
UniversityCARE,  the  clinical  and 
research  enterprise  of  University  of 
Maryland  Medicine,  where  he  oversaw 
managed  cue  contracting,  specialty  care 
.mcl  a  primary  care  network  that 
includes  five  outpatient  facilities  in 
Baltimore  City.    Under  his  leadership, 
annual  primary  care  patient  visits 


increased  from  16,000  to  39,000.  In 
addition,  obstetrics/gynecology  physician 
training  was  added  at  three  community 
sites. 

Dr.  Barish  implemented  the  opening 
of  Shipley's  Choice  Medical  Park,  a 
multi-specialty  office  complex  in  Severna 
Park,  and  helped  foster  the  growth  of  a 
University  of  Maryland  Pediatrics'  multi- 
specialty  outpatient  center  in  Bel  Air. 

"As  academic  physicians,  we  know  the 
latest  in  diagnosing  and  treating  health 
problems,  and  our  residents  constantly 
keep  us  on  our  toes.  Therefore,  we  can 
offer  referring  physicians  and  patients  the 
highest  quality  of  care,"  says  Dr.  Barish. 

But,  he  adds,  "We  must  respond  to  a 
demanding  marketplace,  and  to  do  that, 
we  need  to  redesign  our  scheduling, 
billing  and  other  processes  to  continue  to 
provide  excellent  care  more  efficiently." 

Dr.  Barish  joined  the  Department  of 
Surgery  in  1985  as  director  of 


Emergency'  Medicine,  a  post  he  held  for 
1 1  years.   He  recruited  and  kept  40 
senior  attending  physicians  with  a  reten- 
tion rate  of  98  percent  over  10  years. 

Dr.  Barish  developed  the  largest  train- 
ing program  for  emergency  medical  resi- 
dents in  the  United  States,  which  today 
graduates  about  1 2  specialists  a  year.  He 
also  created  two  dual  training  programs: 
adult  and  pediatric  emergency  medicine, 
and  adult  emergency  training  and  inter- 
nal medicine.  The  University  is  the  only 
place  in  the  country  where  these  com- 
bined programs  are  available. 

Succeeding  Dr.  Barish  as  head  of 
UniversityCARE  is  David  G.  Rorison, 
MD,  MBA,  FACEP.  Dr.  Rorison,  an 
emergency  medicine  specialist,  has  been 
assistant  professor  at  the  School  of 
Medicine  since  1988.  He  has  served  as 
senior  vice  president.  Integrated  Delivery 
Systems  at  UniversityCARE  since  1 996. 


CALLS  FOR  1999 


AWARDS 


NOMINATIONS 


HONOR   AWARD 
&    GOLD    KEY 
MAA   SERVICE 
AWARD 


Alumni,  faculty  and  friends  are  invited  to  submit 
nominations  for  the  two  1999  MAA-sponsored 
awards  by  Feb.  1 .  The  Honor  Award  &  Gold  Key  is 
awarded  to  a  living  alumnus/a  based  on  outstanding 
contributions  to  medicine  and  distinguished  service. 
Factors  considered  in  the  selection  process  include: 
impact  of  accomplishments;  local,  national  and 
international  recognition;  supporting  letters;  and 
publications. 

The  MAA  Service  Award  honors  an  individual  who 
has  provided  outstanding  service  to  the  Association. 

Fetters  of  nomination  tor  both  awards  must  include 
curricula  sitae  and  should  be  addressed  to: 

Chair,  Awards  Committee 

Medical  Alumni  Association 
522  W.Lombard  St. 
Baltimore,  MD   2  1  201  - 1  636 
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Rodgers  Named  Chair  of  Physical  Therapy 


Mary  M.  Rodgers,  PhD,  PT 

Mary  M.  Rodgers,  PhD,  PT,  associate 

professor,  has  been  appointed  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Physical  Therapy 
in  the  School  of  Medicine.  A  Florida 
native,  Dr.  Rodgers  earned  a  bachelors 


degree  in  physical  therapy  and  a  masters 
degree  in  medical  allied  health  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  and  a  doctorate  in  biomechanics  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University.   Before 
joining  the  University  of  Maryland  fac- 
ulty in  1 994,  Dr.  Rodgers  held  faculty 
appointments  at  West  Virginia 
I  niversity  and  Wright  State  University. 
Dr.  Rodgers'  major  areas  of  teaching 
and  research  include  wheelchair  propul- 
sion biomechanics,  gait  analysis,  pathoki- 
nesiology  and  rehabilitation.  Her  research 
is  current]}  funded  through  a  three-year 
VA  Research  and  Development  Merit 
Review  Award.   Dr.  Rodgers  has  authored 
three  book  chapters  and  has  published 
more  than  2^  refereed  articles  on  a  varicn 
of  rehabilitation  biomechanics  topics 


including  wheelchair  propulsion  and 
injury  prevention,  gait  analysis  in  cerebral 
palsy  children,  tendon  tension  measure- 
ment, bone  density  changes  in  the  spinal 
cord  injured  and  functional  electrical 
stimulation  exercise  for  paralyzed  muscle. 
She  serves  on  the  editorial  board  of  two 
scientific  journals,  holds  membership  in 
seven  professional  societies  and  reviews 
grant  merit  for  four  national  agencies, 
in,  luding  NIH  and  NIDRR.  Dr.  Rodgers 
has  been  a  member  of  the  International 
So,  iety  of  Biomechanics  (ISB)  since 
1 984,  and  in  1997  was  named  one  of 
lour  U.S.  members  on  the  ISB  Council. 
Dr.  Rodgers  is  active  in  the  American 
Physical  Therapy  Association  and  serves 
as  associate  editor  for  rehabilitation  for 
the  Journal  of  Applied  Biomechanics. 


New  Survey  Finds  Physicians  Seek  More 
Clarity  in  MS  Diagnosis  and  Management 


A  survey  shows  that  seven  in  10  U.S. 
neurologists  who  treat  multiple  sclero- 
sis believe  the  current  definitions  used 
to  classify  MS  patients  —  from  the 
least  to  the  most  severe  —  fail  to  ade- 
quately address  the  diagnosis  and 
management  of  patients  in  each  of  the 
disease  categories. 

Of  those  physicians  surveyed,  36 
percent  said  the  definitions  used  to  clas- 
sify MS  patients,  based  on  symptoms 
and  progression  of  disease,  were  too 
vague.  As  a  result,  many  people  with 
MS  may  not  be  diagnosed  or  treated 
appropriately,  and  risk  progressing  very 
rapidly  to  a  more  serious  disease  state. 

"MS  specialists  and  opinion  leaders 
need  to  take  more  of  a  leading  role  in 
guiding  the  community-based  neurolo- 
gists to  ensure  that  everyone  treating  MS 


is  up  to  date  with  the  current  science," 
says  Kenneth  P.  Johnson,  MD,  professor 
and  chairman  of  neurology  and  director 
of  the  Maryland  Center  for  Multiple 
Sclerosis.  "A  better  understanding  of  the 
classifications  of  MS  subgroups,  and 
refinement  of  methods  for  measuring  dis- 
ease activity,  will  enable  us  to  have  a  more 
objective  and  accurate  assessment  of  the 
disease,  and  help  us  tailor  treatment  to  a 
patients  disease  course." 

While  98  percent  of  neurologists  sur- 
veyed consider  themselves  "very"  famil- 
iar with  the  clinical  aspects  of  diagnosing 
MS,  somewhat  fewer  are  as  familiar  with 
managing  its  symptoms  (84  percent), 
tracking  its  progression  (77  percent),  or 
treating  the  disease,  as  opposed  to  just 
the  symptoms  (76  percent). 

The  survey  was  done  on  behalf  of 


Kenneth  P.  Johnson,  MD 

Serono  Laboratories  and  was  based  on 
interviews  with  a  representative  sample  of 
100  neurologists  who  treat  MS  patients. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Ira  R.  Allen 
Barbara  Crawford 
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News 


University  of  Maryland  Named  NIH  Reproduction  Research  Site 


The  School  of  Medicine's  Center  for 
Studies  in  Reproduction  has  been  cho- 
sen as  the  site  for  a  Specialized  Cooper- 
ative Centers  Program  in  Reproduction 
Research.  One  of  only  four  centers 
funded  nationwide  this  year,  the  new 
center  is  supported  by  a  five-year,  $3.6 
million  grant  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development,  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

The  NIH  grant  will  fund  lour 
reproduction  research  projects  and  a 
supportive  core  laboratory  focusing  on 
the  effects  of  steroid  hormones  in  reg- 
ulating pituitary,  ovarian  and  uterine 


function  and  their  impact  on  fertility. 
Nine  faculty  members  from  five 
departments  will  serve  as  principal  and 
co-investigators  for  the  research. 

Based  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Center 
for  Studies  in  Reproduction,  the  special- 
ized research  program  will  take  a  collabo- 
rative, multi-disciplinary  approach  to  the 
study  of  female  reproduction  biology.  Its 
aim  is  to  bridge  the  gap  between  basic 
laboratory  research  and  clinical  medicine, 
to  speed  transfer  of  scientific  knowledge 
from  animal  models  to  humans. 

The  cooperative  centers  program 
will  form  a  national  network  that  fos- 
ters research  excellence  with  the  ulti- 


mate goal  of  improving  human  repro- 
duction health. 

Director  of  the  center  is  Eugene  D. 
Albrecht,  PhD,  professor  of  obstetrics, 
gynecology  and  reproductive  sciences 
and  of  physiology.  Other  principal 
investigators  for  the  new  cooperative 
centers  program  include  three  faculty 
from  the  School  of  Medicine:  Karen 
A.  Gregerson,  PhD,  associate  professor 
of  pediatrics  and  physiology;  Gloria  E. 
Hoffman,  PhD,  professor  of  anatomy 
and  neurobiology;  and  Robert  D. 
Koos,  PhD,  professor  of  physiology. 

lennifer  Donovan 
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Orioles  Saves  Translate  into  $33,000  for  Shock  Trauma  Center 


Late-inning  pitching 
heroics  on  the  diamond 
this  year  have  yielded 
$33,000  for  the  life-sav- 
ing heroics  of  the  Shock 
Trauma  Center. 

Before  the  Sept.  18 
game  against  the 
Yankees,  MBNA 
American  Bank 
Regional  Executive 
Vice  President  Scott 
I  liaison  and  Senior 
Executive  Vice 
President  I  lal  Krskine 
presented  a  check  in 
that  amount  to  Shock 
I  Minn. i  ( lenter 


Director  John  Ashworth  and  physician- 
in-chief  Tom  Scalea,  MD. 

The  $33,000  represents  a  $1,000 
donation  from  MBNA  America  Bank 
for  each  save  recorded  by  the  Orioles' 
bullpen  to  date. 

"The  'save'  is  an  important  statistic 
in  baseball,  but  for  someone  who  has  a 
serious  injury,  nothing  is  as  important 
as  the  96  percent  'save'  rate  at  Shock 
Trauma,"  says  Morton  I.  Rapoport, 
MD,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  System.  "This  generosity  from 
MBNA  and  the  Orioles,  for  sponsoring 
the  'Saves  for  Shock  Trauma'  program, 
will  help  us  save  even  more  lives." 

I  very  year,  Shock   I  ran  ma  treats 


about  6,000  patients  with  serious 
injuries  from  around  the  state,  and  96 
percent  of  them  survive. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Ira  R.  Allen 
Barbara  Crawford 
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I'VE  BEEN   MAKING  MY  OWN 


INVESTMENT  DECISIONS  FOR  YEARS. 


BUT  WHEN   IT  CAME  TO 


ROLLING  OVER  MY 


RETIREMENT  MONEY... 


I   KNEW  IT  WAS  TIME  FOR 


A  SECOND  OPINION.' 


The  T.  rowe  Price  Rollover  Investment  Service. 

Designed  to  help  you  roll  over  and  invest  your  retirement 

funds  intelligently. 

However  comfortable  you  are  at  making  financial  decisions, 
when  it  comes  to  rolling  over  a  large  sum  of  retirement  money, 
a  second  opinion  can  add  considerably  to  your  peace  of  mind. 

With  the  T.  Rowe  Price  Rollover  Investment  Service, 
you  receive  a  personalized  investment  strategy  that  revolves 
around  you — reflecting  your  personal  investments,  risk  profile,  and  retirement 
date  — providing  a  carefully  thought-out  approach  for  you  to  consider  when 
investing  your  retirement  savings. 

In  addition,  a  rollover  specialist  is  assigned  to  you  throughout  the  process 
to  answer  your  questions,  explain  our  investment  recommendations,  and 
coordinate  the  transfer  with  your  previous  employer,  just  to  make  sure  the 
rollover  happens  smoothly. 

What's  more,  if  you  do  decide  to  roll  your  assets  over  to  us,  we'll  refund  the 
one-time  advisory  fee  of  $100  and  charge  you  nothing  for  the  strategy  or  transfer. 
Call  for  your  free  T.  Rowe  Price  Rollover  Investment  Service 

INFORMATION   KIT  TODAY.    1-800  -  54  1 -6  1  28 


liir  T  t 


Invest  With  Confidence 

T.RoweRlce 


cm 
-Ik 


Annual  IRA  maintenance  charges  still  apply-  Rollover  Investment  Service  is  a  service  of  T.  Rowe  Price  Associates,  Inc.,  a  registered 
investment  adviser.  T.  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  Inc.,  Distributor.  RIS044365 
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Campaign  Update 


School's  Campaign  Reaches  5 1  Percent  of  Goal 


The  School  of  Medicine's  New 
(  ciuury  Medicine  Campaign  has 
raised  $53  million  toward  its  $65  mil- 
lion goal,  according  to  the  School's 
Development  Office.  The  campaign 
was  announced  in  October  1997  and 
is  expected  to  be  completed  by  June 
30,  2002. 

Priorities  include  raising  $20  mil- 
lion in  endowment  for  faculty  support, 
S6  million  for  students  and  $8  million 
for  teaching  research  facilities. 

"Our  mission  statement  remains  the 
guide  for  our  planning  and  decision 
making,  allowing  us  to  preserve  the 
excellence  of  our  School  in  developing 
future  generations  of  physicians,  scien- 
tists, physical  therapists  and  medical/ 
research  technologists,"  School  of 
Medicine  Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson,  MD, 
MACP,  said  recently.  "It  is  wonderful  to 
see  our  alumni  supporting  these  efforts." 

The  $65  million  campaign  is  the 
largest  in  the  School's  history  and 
comes  on  the  heels  of  a  successful  $32 
million  effort. 

"We  actually  exceeded  the  goal  of 
our  first  campaign  ahead  of  schedule, 
1  )ean  Wilson  adds.   "Given  the  leader- 
ship we  have  installed  for  the  New 


Century  Medicine  Campaign,  1  am 
confident  that  we  will  again  exceed 
expectations." 

Chairman  of  the  New  Century 
Medicine  Campaign  is  Sylvan  Frieman 
'53,  a  Baltimore  gynecologist  who  is 
past  president  of  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association.  He  is  joined  by  Joel 
Renbaum  '68  (West  Region  Chair); 
Lawrence  Perlman  '37  (Central  Region 
Chair);  Richard  Shugarman  '64 
(Southeast  Region  Co-Chair);  Henry 
Trattler  '66  (Southeast  Region  Co- 
Chair);  and  Walter  Benavent  '46 
(Regional  Chair  for  Puerto  Rico).  Gifts 
have  ranged  in  size  from  $10,000  to  $3 
million. 

"It  is  an  honor  to  be  chairing  the 
campaign  and  working  closely  with 
Don,"  says  Dr.  Frieman.  "Our  alumni 
are  obviously  pleased  with  the  course 
our  medical  school  is  plotting  under  his 
leadership  and  have  responded  with 
moral  and  financial  support.  These  arc- 
indeed  very  exciting  times  for  our 
School." 

Alumni  and  friends  interested  in 
supporting  the  campaign  are  encour- 
aged to  contact  the  School  of  Medicine 
Development  Office. 


Mission  Statement  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine 


The  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  is  dedicated  to  providing  excellence 
in  health  and  biomedical  education,  in  developing  new  knowledge  through  basic  and 
i 1 1 iin  al  research,  in  patient  aire  and  in  service  to  the  community.    The  School  of 
Medicine  ret  ognizes  in  responsibility  to  provide  opportunities  for  excellence  in  the 
clinical  training  of  physicians  in  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  patient  care  settings 
and  to  develop  faculty  who  are  exemplary  role  models  as  clinicians,  scientists,  lifetime 
learners  and  lea 


Campaign  Revenue  by  Purpose 


Millions 

Endowment 

$26 

Facilities 

$8 

Program 

$23 

Unrestricted  Q 

jrrent  Use 

$8 

Total 


$65 


Projection  of  Campaign  Revenue  by 
Source 


Millions 

Living  Individuals 

$30 

Bequests  Realized 

$14 

Corporations 

$1  1 

Foundations 

$9 

Other 

$1 

Total 


$65 
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Advances 


Powerful  Potential  Markers  for  Breast  Cancer  Diagnosis 


Researchers  at  the  School  of  Medicine 
have  discovered  a  mechanism  that  cre- 
ates mutations  in  the  DNA  of  cancer 
cells.  They  also  have  identified  a  compo- 
nent of  the  DNA-replicating  machinery 
that  is  structurally  different  from  the 
same  component  in  normal  cells. 

The  component  in  question  is  prolif- 
erating cell  nuclear  antigen  (PCNA),  a 
protein  found  only  in  replicating  cells. 
PCNA  is  essential  for  replication  and 
repair  of  DNA.  The  scientists  say  that 
the  altered  form  of  PCNA  potentially 
could  serve  as  a  marker  for  earlier  and 
more  accurate  breast  cancer  diagnosis. 


The  researchers  reported  their  findings 
in  the  Aug.  1  issue  of  Cancer  Research. 

In  one  stud}',  Jennifer  W.  Sekowski, 
PhD,  Robert  J.  Hickey,  PhD,  and  col- 
leagues examined  the  ability  of  DNA 
replication  machinery  isolated  from 
human  breast  cancer  cells  to  correctly 
copy  DNA.  They  found  that  100  per- 
cent of  cells  from  surgically  removed 
breast  tumors  produced  a  high  number 
of  mutations  during  the  DNA  replica- 
tion process.  None  of  the  non-cancerous 
human  breast  cells  examined  contained 
the  faulty  DNA  replication  machinery 
that  led  to  the  errors. 

"This  study  demonstrates  for  the 
first  time  that  faulty  cellular  DNA 
replication  machinery  may  significantly 
contribute  to  the  accumulation  of 
DNA  mutations  in  breast  cancer,"  says 
Dr.  Hickey,  a  research  associate  profes- 
sor of  pharmacology  and  experimental 
therapeutics.  Dr.  Sekowski  is  a  postdoc- 
toral fellow  working  with  Dr.  Hickey. 


In  a  second  study,  Pamela  E. 
Bechtel,  PhD,  Linda  H.  Malkas,  PhD, 

and  colleagues  examined  the  compo- 
nents of  the  faulty  replication  machin- 
ery in  human  breast  cancer  cells.  They 
found  a  unique  form  of  PCNA,  struc- 
turally altered  and  not  due  to  a  genetic 
mutation.  This  novel  form  was  found 
in  100  percent  of  surgically  removed 
human  breast  tumors  and  was  not 
detected  in  non-cancerous  human 
breast  cells. 

"The  novel  form  of  PCNA  that  we 
have  identified  may  prove  to  be  a  new 
signature  for  breast  cancer,"  says  Dr. 
Malkas.  A  unique  form  of  PCNA 
could  serve  as  a  powerful  new  diagnos- 
tic marker  for  breast  cancer,  she  adds. 

Dr.  Malkas  is  an  associate  professor 
of  pharmacology  and  experimental 
therapeutics.  Dr.  Bechtel  is  a  postdoc- 
toral fellow  in  her  lab. 

lennifer  Donovan 


Beta  Blockers  Improve  Survival  After  Heart  Attack 


A  study  of  more  than  200,000  heart 
attack  patients  found  that  beta  blockers 
improve  two-year  survival  by  42  per- 
cent, no  matter  patients'  age,  medical 
condition  or  heart  function.  Medical 
Center  cardiologists  who  conducted 
the  study  say  it  demonstrates  that  these 
drugs  are  not  just  effective,  but  also  safe, 
even  for  high-risk  individuals.  Results  of 
the  study  were  published  in  the  Aug. 
20  Neiv  England  Journal  of  Medicine. 
"These  findings  should  prompt  all 
physicians  to  routinely  prescribe  beta 
blockers  for  their  patients  following  a 
heart  attack.   Currently,  only  about 
one-third  of  the  patients  who  could 


benefit  from  these  drugs  receive  them," 
says  Stephen  S.  Gottlieb,  MD,  director 
of  the  Cardiac  Care  Unit  at  the  Medical 
Center  and  the  study's  lead  author. 

Dr.  Gottlieb,  who  is  also  an  associate 
professor  at  the  School  of  Medicine, 
studied  a  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  database  of  201,752 
Medicare  recipients  who  had  a  heart 
attack  in  1994  or  1995. 

Overall,  34  percent  received  beta 
blockers.  After  taking  into  account 
other  factors  that  affect  mortality,  the 
researchers  found  that  14  percent  of 
those  in  the  beta  blocker  group  died 
within  two  years,  compared  with  24 


percent  in  the  group  that  did  not  take 
the  drug.  That  translates  to  almost 
20,000  people  whose  lives  may  have 
been  saved  by  taking  the  medication. 

Dr.  Gottlieb  says  many  physicians  are 
reluctant  to  prescribe  beta  blockers  to  very 
elderly  patients  and  those  with  diabetes, 
lung  disease  and  other  health  problems. 

"However,  every  subgroup  of 
patients  that  was  treated  with  beta 
blockers  after  a  heart  attack  experienced 
reduced  mortality,"  says  Dr.  Gottlieb. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Ira  R.  Allen 
Barbara  Crawford 
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Advances 


Researchers  Document  Human  Health  Effects  of  Pfiesteria 


For  the  first  time,  researchers  have  pub- 
lished scientific  data  documenting  new, 
serious  but  reversible  neuropsychologi- 
cal effects  of  exposure  to  Pfiesteria- 
infested  water. 

"It  is  a  new  clinical  syndrome  with  a 
distinctive  neuropsychological  profile," 
says  Lynn  Grattan,  PhD,  first  author  of 
a  paper  published  in  the  Aug.  1 5  issue  of 
The  Lancet.  A  neuropsychologist  and 
associate  professor  of  neurology  in  the 
School  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Grattan  per- 
formed neuropsychological  evaluations 
of  24  people  exposed  to  Pfiesteria  toxins 
in  Maryland  waterways  last  summer. 

J.  Glenn  Morris  Jr.,  MD,  MPH,  the 
reports  senior  author,  calls  the  publica- 
tion a  landmark,  the  first  peer-reviewed 
scientific  documentation  that  there  is  a 
clinical  syndrome  resulting  from  expo- 
sure to  the  toxins  produced  by  Pfiesteria 
and  Pfiesteria-Wke  dinoflagellates. 

"We  have  moved  from  public  contro- 
versy to  hard  scientific  data,"  says  Dr. 
Morris.  "This  puts  the  spotlight  on  the 
human  health  issues,  where  it  belongs." 

A  professor  of  medicine,  epidemiol- 
ogy and  preventive  medicine  in  the 
School  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Morris  headed 
a  state-appointed  medical  team  that 
examined  people  who  complained  of 
symptoms  after  exposure  to  Pfiesteria- 
infested  waters. 

During  August  1997,  massive  fish 
kills  associated  with  Pfiesteria  occurred 
in  the  Pocomoke  River  and  adjacent 
waterwavs  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
(  Chesapeake  Bay  in  Maryland.  Some 


people  who  had  contact  with  the  water 
reported  a  variety  of  symptoms  includ- 
ing fatigue,  headaches,  respiratory  irri- 
tation, diarrhea,  weight  loss,  skin  rashes 
and  memory  problems. 

Exposure  and  symptom  histories 
were  taken,  and  medical,  laboratory 
and  neuropsychological  tests  were  con- 
ducted on  people  with  varying  levels  of 
exposure.  Performance  on  the  neu- 
ropsychological tests  was  compared  to  a 


One  of  Pfiesterias  24  life  stages 

group  of  controls  matched  for  age,  gen- 
der, education  and  occupation. 

No  consistent  physical  or  laboratory 
abnormalities  were  found,  the  scientists 
report.  However,  those  with  high  levels 
of  exposure  scored  significantly  lower 
than  unexposed  controls  on  some  ol  the 
neuropsychological  tests.  Difficulties 
with  memory,  new-learning  ability,  and 
some  forms  of  attention  and  concentra- 
tion were  seen  in  people  whose  other 
neuropsychological  test  results  were 


normal.  Repeat  testing  after  10  to  12 
weeks  showed  significant  improvement 
in  most  of  the  people  affected.  Six 
months  after  exposure,  everyone  had 
returned  to  normal  performance  levels 
on  the  neuropsychological  tests. 

"Moderate  to  high  exposure  to 
waters  containing  Pfiesteria  toxins 
causes  neuropsychological  problems  in 
otherwise  normal  people,  and  as  far  as 
we  can  tell,  the  effects  appear  to 
be  reversible,"  Dr.  Grattan  concludes. 
"Further  prospective  studies  are  needed 
to  determine  if  everyone  returned  to  his 
or  her  original  level  of  cognitive  ability." 

A  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention  grant,  with  support  from 
the  Heinz  Family  Foundation  and  other 
federal  funding,  is  enabling  University 
and  Maryland  Department  of  Health 
and  Mental  Hygiene  researchers  to  con- 
tinue to  monitor  effects  of  long-term 
chronic  exposure  to  Pfiesteria  or  related 
toxins;  to  identify  evaluate  and  treat 
new  cases;  and  to  develop  methods  for 
exposure  prevention.  A  number  of 
ongoing  neuropsychological,  neuro- 
logic, molecular  and  environmental 
research  studies  also  are  under  way. 

"It  is  important  that  we  aggressively 
develop  models  and  methods  for 
understanding  and  managing  the 
human  health  effects  ol  exposure  to 
this  group  of  emerging,  marine-based 
pathogens,"  Dr.  Grattan  says. 

lennifer  Donovan 
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Advances 


Filmless  System  Puts  X-ray  Images  on  the  Web 


Instead  of  sliding  X-ray  films  on  light 
boxes,  physicians  at  the  Medical  Center 
will  now  read  X-rays  and  other  radio- 
logic images  on  computer  screens  and 
the  Internet,  providing  faster  medical 
diagnoses  and  reducing  costs. 

A  new  imaging  system  eliminates 
film  and  allows  images  to  be  viewed  on 
computer  screens  in  the  hospital  or  in 
the  offices  of  referring  physicians  with 
Internet  access.  The  system  includes 
not  only  X-rays  but  also  imaging  stud- 
ies including  ultrasound,  magnetic  res- 
onance images,  computed  tomography, 
angiograms  and  nuclear  medicine 
scans. 

"This  is  another  example  or  cutting- 
edge  technology  that  provides  innova- 
tive approaches  to  diagnosis  and 
treatment,"  says   Philip  A.  Templeton, 
MD,  chair  of  diagnostic  radiology  at 
the  Medical  Center. 

Known  as  the  Picture  Archiving  and 
Communication  System  (PACS),  the 
system  allows  rapid  access  to  diagnostic 
images  and  accelerates  the  speed  of 
medical  consultations  and  diagnoses. 
As  soon  as  an  X-ray  or  other  image  is 
taken,  it  is  available  on  the  system. 
Radiologists  can  change  the  view,  zoom 
in  or  enhance  the  image. 

"We  can  read  scans  within  minutes 
and  can  help  colleagues  in  other  parts 
of  the  building  or  in  outside  offices 
make  medical  decisions.  For  patients,  it 
reduces  the  time  they  must  wait  for 
medical  results,"  adds  Dr.  Templeton. 
"It  will  also  significantly  lower  medical 
costs  by  eliminating  duplication  of 
studies  and  reducing  the  length  of  hos- 
pital stays  for  some  patients." 

A  radiologist  on  one  floor,  for  exam- 


ple, and  a  surgeon  in  the  operating 
room  can  simultaneously  view  the 
same  image.  In  fact,  with  no  film  to 
store  or  lose,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  specialists  who  can  view  the 
same  image  at  the  same  time. 

The  Medical  Center  began  installing 
the  filmless  radiology  system  in  April 
and  has  now  completed  the  first  phase. 
When  fully  operational,  scheduled  for 
summer  1999,  it  will  transmit  images 
to  hundreds  of  computer  work  stations 
throughout  the  hospital  and  link  radi- 
ology with  the  emergency  department, 
intensive  care  units,  doctors  offices  in 
the  hospital,  the  Shock  Trauma  Center, 
the  Greenebaum  Cancer  Center  and  to 
any  referring  physician  with  a  personal 
computer  and  a  secure  access  code. 

Instead  of  printing  an  image  on 
film,  computer  radiography  reads  X-ray 
plates  and  composes  a  matrix  image. 
The  computer  transmits  digital  image 
information  and  creates  a  high-resolu- 
tion image. 

With  the  click  of  a  mouse,  the 
images  appear  and  can  be  manipulated 
on  a  computer  screen.  Images  are 
stored  on  optical  disks  allowing  for 
rapid  retrieval  of  not  only  the  most 
recently  taken  image,  but  also  past 
images  for  comparison.  Past  films  can 
also  be  digitized  so  that  relevant  histor- 
ical exams  will  be  archived. 

AGFA,  a  technical  imaging  com- 
pany and  a  division  of  Bayer  in 
Ridgefield  Park,  N.J.,  has  installed  130 
cable  lines  across  five  buildings  at  the 
Medical  Center  to  link  the  network, 
called  IMPAX. 

"The  AGFA  networks  will  help  us 
deliver  timely  medical  information  to 


Philip  A.  Templeton,  MD 

increase  the  efficiency  and  productivity 
of  our  institution,"  Dr.  Templeton  says. 

The  move  to  digital  images  repre- 
sents the  Medical  Center's  continuing 
commitment  to  higher  definition  and 
diagnostic  efficiency  in  imaging  tech- 
nology. The  Medical  Center  has  also 
installed  a  filmless  ultrasound  system 
that  uses  a  chain  of  computer  worksta- 
tions where  doctors  view  results.  The 
system  links  the  Medical  Center  with 
an  outpatient  building  in  Baltimore  as 
well  as  at  Mercy  Medical  Center,  where 
University  radiologists  provide  diagnos- 
tic radiology  services.  The  new  system, 
featuring  the  Sequoia  512  f  and  AEGIS 
mini-PACs,  is  manufactured  by 
Acumen,  a  company  based  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Ira  R.  Allen 
Barbara  Crawford 
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Rising  to  the  Occasion: 


New  Library 


Opens  Doors  to  the  World 


Chris  Hart 


And  you  thought  a  research  library  had 
to  be  dull  and  dusty! 

The  University  of  Maryland  Health 
Sciences  and  Human  Services  Library 
—  the  nation's  first  facility  specifically 
established  as  a  university  medical 
library  185  years  ago  —  has  a  new  name 
and  an  illustrious  new  home  at  the 
corner  of  Lombard  and  Greene  streets. 

Opened  for  business  since  April  and 
officially  dedicated  last  month,  the 
Health  Sciences  and  Human  Services 
Library  (HS/HSL)  represents  the  next 
wave  in  research,  scholarship,  and 
synergy  between  educators  and  practi- 
tioners on  campus  and  in  institutions 
thousands  of  miles  away. 

Its  also  a  real  attention  grabber.  For 
months  before  it  was  finished,  passers- 
by  commented  on  its  unique  look  and 
placement  as  a  campus  centerpiece. 
Taxi  drivers  were  heard  to  speak  favor- 
ably about  its  mix  of  Indiana  limestone, 
brick,  granite  and  aluminum.  Students 
and  teachers  eyed  the  HS/HSL  hungrily, 
talking  among  themselves  about  the 
buildings  extensive  computer  network- 
ing capabilities,  the  collaborative  learn- 
ing rooms,  and,  of  course,  the  nicely 
appointed  cafe  located  on  street  level. 


Entrance  staircase  spanning  five  floors 
and  encompassing  1 04  steps 


But  what  sets  this  building  apart  from 
other  structures  on  campus  and  others 
like  it  across  the  country  is  what  it  sym- 
bolizes for  the  University  of  Maryland. 

President  David  J.  Ramsay,  DM, 
DPhil,  says  he  views  the  library  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  of  growth  and 


Tower 


ate  on 


floor  of  the  library 


achievement  for  the  191-year-old 
University. 

"The  library  is  always  one  of  the  first 
places  you  look  to  in  order  to  measure 
the  quality  of  any  institution  of  higher 
education,"  Ramsay  says.  "Those  who 
see  our  new  library,  from  the  outside  and 
inside,  will  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  academic  mission.  This 
wonderful  building  puts  us  in  a  leader- 
ship position  on  an  international  scale." 

Frieda  O.  Weise,  MLS,  director  of  the 
HS/HSL  and  the  incoming  president  of 


The  HS/HSL  Through  the  Years 

Dr.  John  Crawford,  a  former 
Surgeon-Major  in  the  Dutch-ruled 
colony  of  Demerara  in  South 
America,  couldn't  have  imagined  that 
his  collection  of  some  560  medical 
books,  many  of  them  printed  in 
Dutch,  would  evolve  into  the 
University's  new  Health  Sciences 
and  Human  Services  Library.  The 
books  were  purchased  from  his 
estate,  in  1 8 1 3,  funded  by  a  $500 
subscription  from  the  medical 
school's  faculty. 

It  is  fairly  fitting,  however,  that 
Dr.  Crawford's  volumes  are  the 
foundation  on  which  the  current 
cutting-edge  library  is  built,  for  Dr. 
Crawford  was  a  cutting-edge 
physician  in  his  day.  Many  believed 
him  to  be  the  forerunner  of  Louis 
Pasteur  in  his  belief  that  micro- 
organisms outside  the  body  cause 
disease,  and  he  was  the  first  to 


continued  on  page  1 6 
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introduce  vaccination  to  America. 

In  its  infancy  and  for  almost  1 00  years  thereafter,  the  library  was 
housed  in  the  medical  college  building  (what  is  now  Davidge  Hall).  In 
1 905,  the  University  purchased  a  former  church  on  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Lombard  and  Greene  streets  to  house  the  library.  That  building 
was  dubbed  Davidge  Hall  and  in  1 9 1 3  the  library  moved  in. 

During  this  period,  the  library  relied  upon  gifts  from  authors,  publish- 
ers and  alumni  to  expand  its  collections.  Its  holdings  grew  from  300  vol- 
umes in  1813  to  6,280  volumes  in  1 906  to  1 8,500  volumes  in  1938. 

To  keep  pace  with  this  growth,  the  library  building  was  reno- 
vated —  in  1 925,  1 93  I  and  1 937.  The  library  remained  in  the 
building  until  1 957  when  it  was  razed  to  create  space  for  a  more 
modern  facility. 

Completed  in  1 960  at  a  cost  of  $  1 .2  million,  the  next  Health 
Sciences  Library  served  the  campus  community  for  some  30  years, 
ushering  in  the  era  of  computerized  catalogs  and  online  searches. 

But  this  modern  facility  eventually  became  as  cramped  and  con- 
fined as  that  old  church  on  the  southeast  corner.  More  bookshelves 
were  needed  for  ever-burgeoning  collections,  more  data  connec- 
tions were  needed  as  more  people  accessed  information  online, 
more  seats  were  needed  to  accommodate  more  people.  And  so, 
approximately  seven  years  ago  it  was  decided  that  the  University 
needed  a  new  library  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  campus  community 
using  state-of-the-art  technology. 

Although  the  library  has  undergone  many  changes  on  this  campus, 
its  integral  role  in  the  quest  for  knowledge  has  remained  constant. 

Ruth  Briscoe,  librarian  in  1 937,  wrote  in  the  fall  1 938  Bulletin 
that  "there  were  frequently  1 00  students  in  the  reading  room  at 
one  time.  Average  daily  attendance  in  the  school  year  was  350 
readers,  ranging  in  groups  from  20  to  1 00.  Approximately  1 00  text- 
books were  circulated  during  the  library  day.  The  total  circulation 
for  the  year  1 937  was  3,098  volumes." 

Comparatively  during  its  first  three  months  of  operation,  users 
(from  both  on  and  off  campus)  of  the  Health  Sciences  and  Human 
Services  Library  rose  30  percent.  The  Information  Commons  area, 
a  central  location  to  receive  reference  and  circulation  services,  data- 
base and  networked  information,  was  accessed  by  1 4,000  users 
during  the  library's  first  month  of  operation  in  April. 


A  close-up  of  the  library  tower's  steel-framed 
staircase 

the  national  Medical  Library  Association 
for  the  1999-2000  term,  says  the  build- 
ing establishes  unprecedented  possibili- 
ties for  study  and  research  in  health, 
medicine,  and  human  services. 

"We  have  created  a  physical  symbol 
for  the  University  of  Maryland's  dedi- 
cation to  the  search  for  knowledge," 
Weise  says.  "Now  the  challenge  will  be 
to  stay  on  the  cutting  edge." 

The  $32  million  library,  funded 
entirely  by  the  state,  puts  Maryland  in  a 
leading  light  as  a  one-stop  resource  for 
students,  health  and  human  service 
professionals  and  the  public.  At  190,000 
square  feet  and  six  floors  of  publications, 
fully  networked  computer  workstations, 
distance  learning  and  technology-based 
enterprises,  this  striking  building — now 
ranked  as  the  second-largest  medical 
library  building  on  the  East  Coast  and 
rivaling  the  largest  in  the  country — pro- 
vides new  opportunities  for  health  care 
and  human  service  providers  to  better 
serve  their  clientele  by  broadening  their 
base  of  knowledge,  and  for  their  col- 
leagues in  locations  around  the  world  CO 
share  in  their  expertise. 

That  might  sound  like  rhetoric,  but 
the  HS/HSL  has  the  facts  to  back  it  up: 

•    1 ,500  data  connections  located 
throughout — the  greatest  number 
of  any  medical  library  in  the  nation 


The  second  floor  bridge  above  the  library's  entrance 


•  40  collaborative  learning  rooms 
— also  a  record  number  for  a 
U.S.  medical  library 

•  104-step  staircase  that  spans 
nearly  a  city  block  in  length — 
one  of  the  longest  monumental 
staircases  in  Baltimore 

•  The  Center  for  Innovations  in 
Technology,  a  showplace  for 
new  products  related  to  health 
care  and  medicine 

•  900  seats — six  times  the  number 
available  in  the  old  building 

•  The  Research  and  Information 
Commons,  a  central  location  for 
users  to  receive  reference  and 
circulation  services,  database, 
and  networked  information 


•  22  miles  of  book  shelves 

•  The  Distance  Education  Center, 
an  outlet  for  the  developing 
trend  ol  linking  students  with 
courses  taught  around  the  world 

•  Corner  plaza  featuring  limestone 
pillars  inscribed  with  inspirational 
phrases  on  knowledge  and  wisdom 
from  Euripides,  Tennyson  and 
other  great  scholars 

Edward  C.  Kohls,  AIA,  principal  tor 
the  joint  venture  design  team  of  Design 
Collective  of  Baltimore  and  Perry, 
Dean,  Rogers,  and  Partners  of  Boston, 
said  the  HS/HSL  was  a  "dream  project" 
that  represented  a  significant  challenge 
lor  the  architects. 

"We  were  charged  with  a  major  task 
— one  that  will  be  faced  by  other  large 


institutions  like  libraries  as  we  enter  the 
21st  century,"  Kohls  says.  "How  do  we 
preserve  the  traditional  role  of  the  book 
as  a  primary  research  tool,  while  also 
promoting  the  new  technology  that  is 
growing  more  important  every  day?" 

Kohls  noted  that  the  site,  opposite 
the  University  of  Maryland  Medical 
Centers  Homer  Gudelsky  Building  and 
the  University's  historic  Davidge  Hall, 
demanded  a  strong,  "extroverted"  design. 

"This  urban  location  is  among  the 
most  significant  spots  on  campus," 
Kohls  says.  "The  site  is  narrow,  and  we 
wanted  to  retain  its  integrity  while  also 
creating  a  strong  sense  of  place  and 
scale.  I  think  this  design  does  it." 

Kohls  praised  the  University  build- 
ing and  design  team  for  making  a 
strong  architectural  statement. 

"  rhe  enthusiasm  and  commitment 
of  the  University  to  that  kind  ol  build- 
ing were  outstanding,"  he  says. 

The  HS/HSL  is  expected  to  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  the  University  far 


View  from  atop  the  staircase,  overlooking 
Oriole  Park  and  the  Ravens'  Stadium 


into  the  21st  century.  An  average  of 
8,000  to  10,000  new  volumes  are 
added  to  the  library's  collection  each 
year.  The  current  collection  numbers 
360,000  volumes. 
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A  Riddle 


fire 


ater 

Than  Alexander 


Maryland  doctors  and  a  historian  develop  an  explanation 
for  what  felled  a  mighty  warrior 


At  first  glance,  the  case  seemed 
routine:  fever,  chills  and  abdominal 
pain.  The  illness  was  fatal  and  many 
conditions  could  be  to  blame.  But 
the  patient  was  extraordinary:  a  32- 
year-old  man  with  prior  battle 
wounds,  a  male  lover  who'd  died 
months  earlier  and  a  body  that  didn't 
decompose  for  several  days. 

One  more  thing.  At  the  time  of 
his  premature  death,  this  man  had 
conquered  the  known  world. 

The  mystery  of  Alexander  the 
Great's  death  is  a  question  that  has 
vexed  scholars  for  centuries.  Now,  in 
a  novel  approach,  physicians  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  Medical 
Center  have  teamed  up  with  a  histo- 
rian and  developed  a  new  explanation 
for  what  felled  this  might}'  warrior: 
typhoid  fever. 

In  an  article  published  June  1 0  - 
the  anniversary  of  Alexander's  death 

in  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Mi  rlu  tin  .  pin  \u  ians  repoi  i  thai  his 
collection  of  symptoms  lit  typhoid. 

"It's  a  medical  whodunit,'  said  Dr. 


David  W.  Oldach,  an  infectious 
disease  expert  at  Maryland  and  the 
primary  analyst  in  the  case. 

The  work  stems  from  an  annual 
conference  in  which  the  Maryland 
doctors  try  to  crack  medical  mysteries 
of  historical  figures.  Dr.  R.  Michael 
Benitez,  a  Maryland  cardiologist,  who 
co-authored  the  article,  said  the  next 
cases  involve  the  death  of  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven  and  determining  the  sanity 
of  Col.  George  Custer,  the  U.S.  Army 
officer  killed  in  a  lopsided  battle. 

By  teaming  up  with  historians, 
these  physicians  are  getting  informa- 
tion the  symptoms  don't  tell  them. 
Dr.  Eugene  N.  Borza,  a  professor 
emeritus  of  ancient  history  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  was 
quizzed  by  Maryland  doctors  about 
Alexander's  battle  wounds,  his  grid 
over  the  death  of  his  lover 
I  lephaestion,  and  the  12  pints  of 
wine  he  drank  the  night  he  became 
ill.  Borza  said  he  had  previously 
thought  —  like  many  others  —  that 
malaria  killed  Alexander. 
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The  closest  narrative  account  that 
survives  of  Alexander's  reign  wasn't 
written  until  300  years  after  his  death 
in  323  B.C.  And  much  of  the  infor- 
mation paints  a  contradictor)'  picture 
of  him,  either  as  a  learned  and  noble 
leader,  or  a  cruel  conqueror  who  set 
the  stage  for  dictators  like  Hitler. 

He  was  the  son  of  Philip  II,  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  a  region  that 
today  includes  parts  of  Greece, 
Bulgaria  and  the  new  Republic  of 
Macedonia.  Tutored  by  Aristotle, 
Alexander  reportedly  once  sent  sol- 
diers back  from  the  war  front  to  get 
him  more  books  to  read.  He's  also 
widely  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  war  generals  of  all  time. 

Charging  across  tens  of  thousands 
of  miles  to  the  border  of  India,  this 
short,  stocky  charismatic  man  was 
always  the  first  to  go  over  the  wall. 
He  survived  brutal  battle  wounds 
that  caused  temporary  vision  loss  and 
punctured  a  lung. 

But  one  June  evening  at  a  feast  in 
Babylon,  he  was  drinking  a  huge 
bowl  of  wine  when  he  suddenly  cried 
out  in  pain  and  grabbed  at  his  chest. 
Over  the  next  1 1  days,  he  developed 
a  high  fever,  chills  and  abdominal 
pain-Uaa^iyitually  became  so  weak 
thayne  could  c^ly  move  a  finger  or 
tli^^Biis  evela^'v 

experts  believed  that 


Alexander  had  been  poisoned.  It  was  a 
good  theory.  His  father,  mother,  hall- 
brother,  sister,  wife  and  son  were  all 
assassinated.  By  the  1900s,  a  new  the- 
ory was  advanced,  that  Alexander  suf- 
fered from  malaria.  He  bathed  in  the 
Euphrates  River,  infected  by 
mosquitoes  that  carry  malaria.  But 
Oldach  said  abdominal  pain  is  much 
more  common  in  patients  with 
typhoid  fever. 

People  contract  this  bacterial  illness 
from  contaminated  food  or  water. 
Untreated,  many  victims  suffer 
abdominal  pain  and  tenderness 
because  of  a  perforated  bowel  or  other 
complications.  This  brings  on  a  con- 
tinuous fever  and  other  symptoms 
like  Alexander's,  Oldach  said.  It  may 
even  offer  a  medical  explanation  for 
his  body  not  decaying. 

Typhoid  patients  can  develop  an 
acute,  ascending  paralysis  from  their 
feet  through  the  rest  of  their  bodies 
and  the  Maryland  physicians  specu- 
late that  if  Alexander  suffered  from 
this,  he  may  have  appeared  to  be  dead 
before  he  actually  was,  so  his  body 
didn't  decay  right  away. 

But  Oldach  said  he  and  the  others 
believe  the  body  not  decaying  is  a  leg- 
end created  by  those  who  survived 
him,  a  red  herring  in  the  case  that 
should  be  discarded.  They  also  believe 
that  Alexander's  immune  system  may 


have  been  weakened  by  his  pro- 
longed, intense  grief  for  his  lover,  a 
childhood  ftiend  and  valued  military 
general  who  died  in  the  summer  of 
324  B.C. 

Increasingly,  scientists  from  vari- 
ous fields  are  teaming  up  to  answer 
tough  questions  from  the  past,  creat- 
ing an  atmosphere  of  cross-pollina- 
tion where  one  asks  a  question  the 
other  hadn't  even  considered. 

In  medicine,  these  clinical  pathol- 
ogy conferences  are  a  classic  teaching 
tool,  a  ritual  that  enables  medical  stu- 
dents, residents  and  physicians  to 
observe  a  physician's  deductive  pow- 
ers and  clinical  reasoning.  There  are 
rules  to  the  game:  Doctors  must  be 
able  to  come  up  with  a  diagnosis  that 
unifies  the  case.  They  also  have  to 
recognize  red  herrings,  such  as  the 
report  of  Alexander's  body  not  decay- 
ing, Oldach  said. 

After  a  presentation,  a  debate 
ensues.  And  the  Maryland  team 
expects  their  article  to  spark  one  in  the 
pages  of  the  journal  in  coming  weeks. 

"Is  this  diagnosis  the  bottom  line? 
No,  the  point  was  to  engage  people  in 
a  thoughtful  process  of  considering 
what  happened  to  this  man,"  Oldach 
said.  "Other  people  will  have  differ- 
ent conclusions  —  and  were  going  to 
hear  about  them." 


by  Diana  Sugg,  The     Baltimore     Sun 
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Rosalind  R  Kaplan  '64 

A  Physician  With  Vision 


For  22 years,  Dr.  Rosalind  P.  Kaplans 
('64)  passion  was  caring  people  of 
serious  eye  diseases.  In  a  strange  twist 
of  fate,  a  serious  eye  infection  robbed 
her  of  sight  in  her  right  eye  for  nearly 
six  months,  forcing  her  to  retire  font 
neuro-ophthalmology  practice  in 
February  1991. 


"It  was  very  traumatic,"  recalls  Dr. 
Kaplan,  "it  was  weird  that  it  happened.  I 
could  have  lost  my  eye."  Although  a 
cornea  transplant  and  cataract  sutgery 
restored  most  of  her  vision,  she  never 
returned  to  medical  practice.  Instead,  she 
donned  her  white  lab  coat  as  an  artist's 
smock  and  devoted  her  days  to  painting, 
a  hobby  she'd  dabbled  in  for  years. 

"It  (painting)  was  really  her  whole 
salvation,"  confides  her  husband,  Dr. 
Barry  Kaplan,  head  of  oncology  at  the 
New  York  Hospital  Medical  Center  in 
Queens.  "When  my  wife  found  out 
about  the  eye,  she  told  me  that  her  life 
would  never  be  the  same.  It  was  a 


Dr.  Rosalind  P.  Kaplan  pauses  by 
her  painting  "Evolution , "  which 
she  describes  as  "a  birth  and  the 
energy  involved. " 
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terrible  time.  She  was  basically  in 
mourning.  Painting  gave  her  some- 
thing that  she  could  put  her  energies 
into  and  receive  some  gratification." 

Seven  years  later,  Rosalind  Kaplan 
no  longer  dabbles;  she's  a  serious  artist 
whose  oil  paintings  have  been  exhibited 
in  art  galleries  and  on  university  cam- 
puses, primarily  in  the  New  York  area. 

Recently,  several  of  her  works  were 
shown  at  the  Esther  Klein  Gallery  in 
Philadelphia.  Four  paintings  are  cur- 
rently on  display  as  part  of  a  traveling 
exhibition  at  the  National  Museum  of 
Health  and  Medicine  in  Washington, 
D.C.  until  Jan.  22.  On  Oct.  29,  she  will 
lecture  about  medicine  and  art  there. 

Rosalind  Kaplan's  influences  include 
Paul  Cezanne  and  Henri  Matisse,  with 
whom  she  shares  a  penchant  for  bright 
colors. 

"I  try  to  express  how  I  feel  with  color," 
she  explains.  "I  like  vibrant  colors.  1  paint 
so  it  really  hits  you  in  the  eye." 

"Cataclysm,"  for  example,  is  a 
swirling  mass  of  brilliant  reds,  purples 
and  greens  that  depicts  the  birth  of  the 
universe  and  the  planets.  "To  me  it  is  a 
lot  of  energy,"  she  says. 

Another  painting,  "Evolution," 
shows  man  evolving  from  a  beast-like 
creature.  The  creature  is  sitting  with  its 
head  down,  knees  pulled  up  to  its  chest, 
and  hugged  by  long,  strong  arms.  Dr. 
Kaplan  uses  blue,  yellow,  reddish- 
orange  and  green  to  breathe  life  into  the 
creature.  "It  is  sort  of  like  a  birth  and 
the  energy  involved,"  she  describes. 

A  year  ago,  Dr.  Kaplan  began  a  new 
series  of  paintings  called  "Body  Scapes." 


"When  you  look  at  the  paintings 
initially  you  see  a  beautiful  landscape, 
but  when  you  look  closely,  you  see  part 
of  the  body,"  the  artist  points  out. 

A  native  of  New  York,  Rosalind 
Kaplan  has  been  sketching  and  painting 
most  of  her  adult  life.  She  began  in 
1969  when  she  was  an  intern  and  preg- 
nant with  the  first  of  two  sons. 

As  her  painting  progressed  and  she 
became  more  serious  about  it,  she 
worked  with  a  teacher  and  painted  reg- 
ularly. She  painted  everything:  models, 
portraits,  water  scenes  and  boats. 
Eventually,  she  began  experimenting  to 
develop  her  own  style. 

"I  was  always  good  at  drawing;  1  was 
always  good  at  art,"  she  explains.  "I 
just  liked  doing  it.  I  had  a  certain  facil- 
ity tor  it." 

But  it  wasn't  until  the  problem  with 
her  eye  that  her  painting  became  her 
life's  work.  Now,  she  paints  four  to  five 
hours  a  day. 

The  work  is  mesmerizing,  she  admits. 
"Usually  when  I  paint  I  don't  notice 
things  around  me.  I  get  completely 
absorbed  with  what  I  am  doing." 
Although  she  has  sold  some  paintings, 
her  goal  is  not  to  sell  her  work,  but 
rather  to  have  it  displayed  in  New  York's 
most  prestigious  art  galleries. 

"You  have  to  feel  good  about  what 
you  paint,"  she  says.  "I  would  like  to  be 
a  professional  painter  who  is  well 
thought  of  and  has  a  following.  But  I  am 
trying  to  do  things  that  are  different.  I 
am  not  trying  to  copy  anybody  or  paint 
like  anybody  else.  I  can  experiment  and 
develop  whatever  way  I  want  to  go." 


'Cataclysm" 


'Night  Vision* 


'Spiral  GalaxyM   108' 
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I  926 

Max  Trubek,  of  Litchfield,  Conn., 
recently  sold  his  medical  office  to  another 
alumnus  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine.  He  is  looking  for- 
ward to  his  100th  birthday  next  year. 

1928 

Samuel  Hankin,  of  Baltimore,  and  his 
wife,  Ellen,  the  parents  of  two  children, 
are  grandparents  and  great-grandparents. 


1932 

C.  Ray  Bell  Jr.,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  lost 
his  wife,  Hilda,  on  July  16,  1997. 

1934 

Reuben  Leass  is  retired  and  living  in  Old 
Brookville,  N.Y.  He  and  his  wife,  Shirley, 
have  six  granddaughters  and  one  grand- 
son. Dr.  Leass  enjoys  playing  bridge. 

1937 

Since  retiring  from  practice,  Eugene 
Bereston,  of  Baltimore,  is  a  volunteer 
dermatologist  at  the  dermatology  clin- 
ics in  both  the  Baltimore  VA  Hospital 
and  the  University  of  Maryland. 

193  8 

Aram  M.  Sarajian,  of  Bricktown,  N.J., 
extends  greetings  to  his  classmates. 
Donald  Silberman  is  recovering  from 
opi-n  heart  surgery  performed  on  New 
Year's  Eve  1997.  I  le  lives  in 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


1940 

William  I.  Wolff,  of  New  York  City, 
received  the  1998  Distinguished 
Service  Award  from  the  Society  of 
American  Gastrointestinal  Endoscopic 
Surgeons  (SAGES).  The  award  is  pre- 
sented to  an  individual  who  has  made 
a  significant,  long-term  educational, 
research,  clinical  and/or  technological 
contribution  to  the  field  of  surgical 
endoscopy  as  well  as  to  SAGES. 
194  1 

Cranston,  R.I.  resident  Gene  A.  Croce 
retired  from  his  practice  of  obstetrics/ 
gynecology  and  now  enjoys  golf  and 
his  other  hobbies.  Joshua  M.  Perman, 
of  New  York  City,  is  enjoying  semi- 
retirement,  seeing  patients  and  taking 
courses  in  Hebrew  literature  at  Hunter 
College.  His  paper  on  psychoanalysis 
will  be  published  this  year  in  the 
Journal  of  Clinical  Psychoanalysis. 

I  942 

Louis  O.J.  Manganiello  and  his  wife, 
Carol,  are  retired  and  live  in  Augusta, 
Ga.  They  have  two  daughters  and  two 
grandchildren.  Francis  J.  Townsend,  of 
Ocean  City,  Md.,  is  an  active  board 
member  of  Atlantic  General  Hospital. 
Loy  M.  Zimmerman  resides  at  the 
Charlestown  Retirement  Community 
in  Baltimore  with  classmates  Louis 
Shuman  and  Charles  Williams. 

I  943  M 

Robert  Z.  Berry,  of  Baltimore,  will 
retire  on  Dec.  30  and  plans  to  do  vol- 
unteer work.  Irving  L.  Samuels,  of 
Eastham,  Mass.,  has  a  granddaughter, 
Eve  Samuels  '02,  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine.  His 
son,  William  Samuels  '71,  lives  in 
Providence,  R.I. 

I  943  D 

Mahwah,  N.J.  resident  Joseph  Wm. 
Bitsack  retired  from  his  surgery  prac- 
tice but  remains  associate  director  of 


surgical  education  at  Hackensack 
University  Medical  Center.  Eli  Galitz, 
of  Miami,  is  retired  from  his  practice 
of  medicine.  Joseph  Roy  Guyther,  of 
Mechanicsville,  Md.,  has  published 
three  books  on  local  history.  He  is 
recently  retired  from  family  medicine. 
Cliff  Ratliff  Jr.  was  recognized  for  his 
service  to  St.  Agnes  Hospital  by  having 
the  Department  of  Nuclear  Medicine 
dedicated  in  his  name.  Dr.  Ratliff 
started  the  department  in  1956  and 
retired  in  August  1997.  He  resides  in 
Ellicott  City,  Md. 

I  944 

W  Carl  Ebeling,  of  Baltimore,  married 
Claire  Krantz  on  May  18.  Krantz  is  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  C.  Krantz,  a  for- 
mer faculty  member  at  the  medical 
school.  Wilbur  Foard  retired  in 
October  1997  after  practicing  medi- 
cine in  Manchester,  Md.  for  50  years. 
S.A.  Taylor  Morrow,  of  Raleigh,  N.C., 
is  medical  director  for  Electronic  Data 
Systems,  which  processes  Medicaid 
claims  for  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 
William  W  Osborne  reports  that 
retirement  is  marvelous.  Since  1982, 
the  Savannah,  Ga.  resident  has  traveled 
extensively.  He  enjoys  summers  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  vis- 
its with  friends.  Albert  I.  Rubenstone, 
of  Glenview,  111.,  retired  as  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Pathology  at  Sinai 
Hospital  in  December  1996. 

I  945 

Robert  F.  Byrne  is  a  consultant  in 
interna]  medicine  for  the  Veterans 
Administration  in  Wichita,  Kan.  Leah 
R.  Camp,  of  Big  Pine  Key,  Fla.,  is  trea- 
surer for  the  Friends  of  Big  Pine  Key 
1  ibrary,  a  new  and  flourishing  branch 
library  in  Monroe  Count}'.  Eugene  H. 
Conner,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  chairs  the 
Senior  Physicians'  Committee  of  the 
lefferson  County  Medical  Society.  1  le 
is  immediate  past-president  of  the 
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American  Osier  Society,  and  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  Oxford  University  Press 
American  National  Biography  and  The 
Louisville  Encyclopedia.  Leonard 
Kurland,  emeritus  professor  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  was  profiled  in  the  May  1998 
issue  of  Minnesota  Medicine,  published 
by  the  Minnesota  Medical  Association. 
He  is  a  resident  of  Rochester,  Minn. 

1946 

E.R.  Jennings,  of  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and 
Jaime  Klatt,  an  engineer,  have  been 
issued  a  patent  for  a  one-handed  suture 
device,  which  can  be  used  through  lapa- 
roscopes and  thoracoscopes.  John  A. 
Mitchell  remarried  on  Jan.  3.  He  and  his 
wife,  Frances,  live  in  University  Park,  Fla. 


James  A.  Roberts,  of  Berlin,  Md.,  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Adele,  celebrated  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary  May  1 5  with 
their  seven  children  and  10  grandchil- 
dren at  a  country  club  in  Ocean  Pines. 

I  947 

Benjamin  M.  Gold,  of  Rocky  Mount, 
N.C.,  took  a  cruise  to  Alaska  in  August. 
Norman  Levin  is  director  of  medical 
education  for  obstetrics/gynecology  at 
Maryland  General  Hospital.  He  was 
chief  of  ob/gyn  from  1977  to  1993. 
Francis  K.  Machata,  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
has  twin  sons  who  are  board-certified  in 
family  practice  and  emergency  medi- 
cine. Eugene  P.  Salvati  continues  to 
work  and  perform  major  surgery.  He 
lives  in  Bound  Brook,  N.J. 


I  948 

Benjamin  K.  Silverman,  of  Seal  Beach, 
Calif,  received  a  commendation  plaque 
from  the  pediatric  residents  of  the 
Children's  Hospital  of  Orange  County  in 
honor  of  his  lifetime  of  achievement,  and 
in  appreciation  for  his  support,  guidance 
and  commitment.  Lexington,  N.C.  resi- 
dent James  T.  Welborn  retired  after  45 
years  of  family  practice.  He  now  enjoys 
travel,  golf  and  visits  with  the  grandchil- 
dren. 

I  949 

Gilbert  L.  Nicklas  has  retired  and  lives  in 
Apex,  N.C.  Nathan  Schnaper,  of 
Baltimore,  is  professor  emeritus  of  psy- 
chiatry and  oncology  at  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  continues  to  work  part- 
time  in  the  Marlene  &  Stewart 
Greenebaum  Cancer  Center.  Edward  W. 
Stevenson,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  his 
w  ife,  Dolly,  have  enjoyed  traveling  since 
retiring  four  years  ago.  They  have  three 
living  children  and  eight  grandchildren. 
Semi-retired,  R.M.  Tilleyjr.  is  medical 
director  of  a  nursing  home  and  continues 
to  make  house  calls.  He  is  a  resident  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

1950 

Joseph  B.  Bronushas,  of  Baltimore,  has 
three  grandchildren:  Caly,  Cheyenne  and 
Dakota.  Miriam  S.  Daly  received  an 
honorary  bachelors  degree  in  music  from 
Albion  College  in  May.  Although  he 
retired  from  family  practice,  Frank  T. 
Kasik,  of  Baltimore,  maintains  his  med- 
ical license.  His  five  children  and  14 
grandchildren  keep  him  busy.  Frederick 
P.  Shepherd's  goal  is  to  make  it  to  the 
50th  reunion  in  spring  of  the  year  2000! 
He  lives  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Harriet  H. 
Wooten,  of  Greenville,  N.C,  is  enjoying 
retirement  from  family  practice  and  is 
busy  with  children  and  grandchildren. 


The  Medical  Alumni 
Association 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association  is 
governed?  A  board  of  directors, 
listed  on  the  contents  page  of  this 
magazine,  oversees  activities  of 
the  Association.  It  consists  of  five 
officers  and  nine  directors.  The 
board  has  several  standing  com- 
mittees that  oversee  reunion, 
alumni  awards,  board  nomina- 
tions, bylaws,  budget  and 
finances,  preservation  of  Davidge 
Hall,  and  production  of  the 
Bulletin.  Many  proposals  and 
policies  are  studied  on  the  com- 
mittee level  before  presentation 
to  the  full  board  and  general 
membership. 

The  board  meets  four  times 
each  year,  in  addition  to  the 
annual  business  meeting  during 
reunion.  Dues-paying  members 
are  invited  to  attend  meetings  and 
are  encouraged  to  notify  board 
members  or  the  alumni  office  of 
their  interest  in  becoming 
involved.  For  more  information, 
please  contact  Larry  Pitrof,  execu- 
tive director,  at  410-706-7454. 
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195  1 

Francis  S.  Gardner,  of  Fayetteville, 
N.C.,  retired  in  June  1997.  Benjamin 
D.  Gordon  has  returned  to  work  part- 
time  for  the  Occupational  Medical 
Clinic  at  Milton  Hospital  while  con- 
tinuing to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  the 
cosmetic  industry.  He  resides  in 
Yarmouth  Port,  Mass.  Frederick  J. 
Hatem,  of  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  was 
awarded  a  certificate  of  appreciation  by 
Med-Chi  for  44  years  of  continuous 
involvement  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  and  council.  He 
continues  to  maintain  an  office  prac- 
tice. S.  Norman  Sherry  is  retired  from 
a  pediatrics  practice  but  continues  to 
teach  residents  and  serve  on  national 
and  local  boards.  In  addition,  the 
Cambridge,  Mass.  resident  takes 
courses  in  drama,  computers,  and  poli- 
tics at  Harvard,  and  looks  forward  to 
the  50th  reunion  in  2001.  L.  Dale 
Simmons,  of  Clarksburg,  W.Va.,  is  a 
consultant  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  social  security  disability,  as  well  as 
a  plant  physician  for  UCAR-CAR- 
BON.  A  resident  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.Y.,  Melvin  M.  Udel  is  a  consultant 
to  managed  care  firms  in  mental 
health/addiction  since  retiring  from 
clinical  practice. 

1952 

Timothy  D.  Baker,  ol  Baltimore, 
received  an  outstanding  alumnus 
award  from  Baltimore  Polytechnic 
Institute.  Jack  O.  Carson,  of  Grifton, 
N.C.,  retired  on  July  1.  Milford,  Del. 
resident  C.  Edward  Graybeal  is 
retired.  His  three  sons  are  all  physi- 
cians. Glenn  is  president  of  a  surgical 
group,  Michael  is  an  endocrinologist 
and  Casey  is  a  surgeon.  Leon  D. 
Hankoff,  ol  West  Hempstead,  N.Y.,  is 
author  ol  ( ihristtaih  and Jews:  The  hirst 
Century,  published  by  Vantage  Puss. 


Irvin  Hyatt  is  retired  from  his  practice 
of  gastroenterology  but  continues  as 
part-time  chief  of  medicine  at 
Northwest  Hospital  Center  performing 
administrative  duties.  He  lives  in 
Baltimore.  John  O.  Sharrett,  of 
Leonardtown,  Md.,  became  a  life 
member  of  the  American  College  of 
Forensic  Examiners  and  helped  estab- 
lish the  American  College  of  Forensic 
Medicine. 

1953 

Robert  Berkow,  of  Fort  Washington, 
Pa.,  is  editor-in-chief  of  The  Merck 
Manual  of  Medical  Information — Home 
Edition.  This  is  the  only  book  that  pro- 
vides the  same  information  to  the  pub- 
lic that  is  found  in  professional  books. 
More  than  500,000  copies  were  sold  in 
the  first  five  months,  making  it  a  best- 
seller. L.R.  Miles  Jr.  is  a  full-time  priest 
at  St.  Peters  Episcopal  Church  and 
medical  director  and  principal  physi- 
cian at  Egle  Nursing  Home.  He  lives  in 
Lonaconing,  Md. 

1954 


Stuart  M.  Brown,  of  Dallas,  is  president 
of  the  Texas  Dermatological  Society 
and  president-elect  of  the  Masters 
Dermatologu  Association.  Baltimore 
resident  Morton  J.  Ellin  is  retired  and 
enjoys  his  grandchildren,  golfing, 
a  ml  i  ting  classes,  bridge,  and  playing 
saxophone  in  a  band.  Charles  J. 
Hammer  is  retired  from  his  dermatol- 
ogy practice  and  plans  to  continue  liv- 
ing in  the  Seattle  area.  Herbert  J. 


Levin,  of  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  is  a  travel 
agent  since  his  retirement  from  medical 
practice.  David  A.  Levy  is  semi-retired 
and  self-employed.  He  is  involved  in 
clinical  research  on  latex  allergy,  mainly 
at  the  Hospital  Rothschild  in  Paris.  He 
also  writes  and  edits  for  drug  compa- 
nies and  European  colleagues. 
Although  retired,  Riva  E.  Novey,  of 
Baltimore,  continues  to  see  patients 
and  serves  as  supervisor  for  Sheppard 
Pratt  and  Johns  Hopkins,  department 
of  psychiatry.  Westminster,  Md.  resi- 
dent Daniel  I.  Welliver  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  humane  letters 
from  his  alma  mater,  Western 
Maryland  College,  in  March  after 
serving  as  physician  there  for  40  years. 
He  retired  this  year  from  a  family 
medicine  private  practice  and  as 
medical  director  of  Westminster 
Nursing  &  Convalescent  Center. 
Kenneth  White's  youngest  daughter 
graduated  from  medical  school  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  and  is  now  a 
dermatology  resident  at  Dartmouth. 
Dr.  White,  who  lives  in  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  four  grandchildren. 

1955 

C.  Ronald  Koons,  of  Mission  Viejo, 
Calif.,  is  retired.  Springfield,  Ohio 
resident  Henry  A.  Diederichs  is  co- 
chairman  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons  Cancer  Program  at  Grady 
Memorial  Hospital  and  medical 
director  at  Grady  and  Fayette  County 
Memorial  hospitals,  Diagnostic 
Pathology  Associates  and  Quest 
Diagnostics  in  Columbus.  C.  Barton 
Galloway  is  adjunct  professor  in  the 
science  and  nursing  departments  at 
Valencia  Community  College  in 
Orlando,  Fla.  After  retiring  from  his 
pediatrics  practice  in  1996,  Gary  S. 
Goshorn  ol  Towson,  Md.,  has  per- 
formed medical  missionary  work  in 
Zambia  and  Kenya. 
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Make  Sure  Your  Liability 
Insurance  Isn't  A  Liability 


PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc.  and  our 
affiliate  companies  offer  Maryland  physi- 
cians, surgeons  and  support  staff  a  full 
spectrum  of  professional,  financial  and  risk 
management  services. 

Over  the  years,  PSA  has  worked  together 
with  thousands  of  medical  professionals 
who  anticipate  special  problems  in  today's 
business  environment.   At  PSA,  we  special 
ize  in  solving  most  of  these  before  they 
actually  become  problems. 

The  PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc.  staff 
can  research  area  malpractice  carriers  and 
furnish  you  a  comparative  premium  and 
benefit  analysis.  Additionally,  there  are 
practice  discounts  available  to  physicians  in 
the  Maryland  area. 

Because  many  other  Maryland  physicians 
have  confidence  in  our  service  and  exper 
rise,  PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc.  is  cur- 
rently among  the  largest  Malpractice 
Insurance  Agencies  in  Maryland. 


Call  our  Resource  Line  and  let  PSA  furnish  a 

no  obligation  Personal  Malpractice  Analysis 

for  your  practice  -  (410)  296-PLAN 


PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc. 

PSA  Financial  Advisors,  Inc. 

PSA  Capital  Management,  Inc. 

PSA  Insurance,  Inc. 

PSA  Financial,  Inc. 

PSA  Equities,  Inc. 

PSA  Pension  Services,  Inc. 


PSA  Financial  Center 

1447  York  Road,  Suite  400 

Lutherville,  Maryland  21093 

410-296-PLAN/  410-821-7766 

410-381-8877/1-800-677-7887 

Fax  410-828-0242 
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Richard  F.  Leighton,  of  Savannah, 
Ci.i..  is  clinical  professor  of  medicine  at 
Mercer  University  School  of  Medicine 
and  chairman  of  the  IRB  Committee 

at  Memorial  Medical  Center. 

1956 

Richard  Belgrad  retired  as  director  of 
radiation  oncology  at  Johnston-Willis 
Hospital  in  Richmond,  Va.,  on  Jan.  1 . 
He  now  works  as  a  volunteer  physician 
at  an  indigent  medical  clinic  and  fly 
fishes  whenever  he  can.  George  T. 
Smith  married  Pamela  Hopkins  on 
May  1  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  He  retired 
July  31  and  is  relocating  to  New 
Orleans,  an  interim  stop  before  mov- 
ing to  Boca  Raton. 

1957 

Robert  A.  Carlin,  of  Los  Altos,  Calif, 
is  happily  retired.  Bonifay,  Fla.  resident 
Herbert  E.  Brooks  continues  to  work 
full-time.  Joseph  O.  Dean  Jr.,  of 
Chillicothe,  111.,  has  traveled  to  every 
continent  since  his  retirement  in  1994. 
Nicholas  (iarcia  III  is  retired  and  lues 
in  Fresno,  Calif. 

1959 

Gerson  Asrael  retired  in  January  after 
practicing  urology  in  Charlotte,  N.C., 
for  31  years.  R.H.  Johnson  Jr.,  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,  is  retired  from  the 
Medical  ( lollege  of  Georgia,  where  he 
was  professor  of  surgery.  Weston,  Mass. 
resident  Daniel  S.  Sax  has  become  the 
grandfather  of  twins.  He  continues  to 
enjoy  tree  farming  and  has  a  small 
Christmas  tree  plantation.  Dr.  Sax's 
wife,  Joan,  has  completed  a  translation 
of  several  chapters  of  a  textbook  on 
osteopathic  medicine  pertaining  to  neu- 
rologic disease.  Robert  J.  Thomas  of 
Frederick,  Md.,  plans  to  open  an  occu- 
pational health  clinic  in  Westminster 
this  year,  after  successfully  opening  a 
clinic  in  conjun<  tion  with  Fredei  i<  k 


Memorial  Hospital  in  1993.  Mervin  L. 
Trail  is  chancellor  of  the  Louisiana  State 
University  Medical  Center  with  gover- 
nance of  six  health  profession  schools 
and  all  10  of  the  state's  public  hospitals. 

I960 

Herbert  H.  James,  of  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
is  a  board  member  of  Governors  Shriners 
Hospital  for  Children  in  Spokane,  Wash, 
and  was  recently  appointed  as  physician 
emeritus  after  27  years  as  temple  physi- 
cian for  the  Alaska  Shrine  Temple.  John 
C.  Morton,  of  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  is 
retired  and  spends  his  winters  in  Florida. 
Morton  E.  Smith  becomes  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Board  of  Ophthalmology  in  January.  He 
is  a  resident  of  Middleton,  Wis. 

I  96  I 

Thomas  G.  Breslin,  of  Bristol,  R.I.,  has 
retired  after  an  accident.  Gainesville, 
Fla.  resident  James  J.  Cerda  was  elected 
to  the  National  Academies  of  Practice 
(NAP),  an  organization  comprised  of 
professionals  in  each  of  the  nine  health 
care  fields.  NAP  distinguished  practi- 
tioners are  chosen  by  their  peers  and 
have  spent  significant  portions  of  their 
careers  as  direct  health  care  providers 
making  significant  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  professional  practice 
through  education  and  research. 


W.R.  Fleming  Jr.,  of  Bloomington,  III., 
enjoys  gardening,  holding  grandchildren 
and  modeling  in  clay  since  retiring  in 


July  1996.  Gerald  C.  Kempthorne 

retired  March  9  and  is  building  a  new 
home  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  Richard  M. 
Sarles,  of  Baltimore,  is  chairman  of  the 
American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and 
Neurology's  Committee  on 
Certification  for  Child  &  Adolescent 
Psychiatry.  Dr.  Sarles  is  professor  and 
director  of  the  division  of  child  and 
adolescent  psychiatry  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine. 

1962 

Theodore  C.  Patterson  is  retired  and 
enjoys  his  three  granddaughters;  one  is 
3  years  old  and  two  are  2  years  old.  Dr. 
Patterson  lives  in  Baltimore. 

1963 

Arnold  J.  Hoffman,  of  Kilauea,  Hawaii, 
retired  from  his  clinical  practice  of 
primary  care/family  medicine  and 
began  an  occupational  health  and  safety 
consultation  service.  Hernan  F.  Padilla- 
Ramirez  is  executive  director,  hospital 
services  management  department,  for 
Kaiser  Permanente's  Mid-Atlantic  states 
region.  He  lives  in  Rockville,  Md. 
Horace  T  Ray,  of  Warsaw,  N.C.,  has 
been  retired  since  October  1996. 
Mayer  Schwartz  has  retired  to  Naples, 
Fla.  Arthur  M.  Smith,  professor  of 
urology  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Georgia  and  clinical  faculty  member  at 
the  Uniformed  Services  University  in 
Bethesda,  Md.,  recently  completed 
Navy  Reserve  training  in  Hawaii  and 
South  Korea.  In  October,  he  was 
keynote  speaker  at  the  Australian 
Military  Medical  Association  meeting 
in  Sydney.  His  wife,  Barbara,  a  practic- 
ing attorney,  joined  their  daughter  in  a 
private  law  practice  in  Waynesboro. 

I  964 

Robert  M.  Beazley,  of  Boston, 
received  the  1 998  Stanley  L.  Robbins 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Teaching  at 
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Boston  University.  Baltimore  resident 
Lee  E.  Gresser  is  chief  of  family  medi- 
cine at  New  Children's  Hospital  and 
medical  director  for  Greenspring 
Medical  Associates.  Rosalind  P. 
Kaplan,  of  New  York  City,  continues 
to  pursue  her  second  career  as  a 
painter.  Her  works  in  an  "Images  of 
Space  Series"  are  currently  displayed 
in  the  National  Museum  of  Health 
and  Medicine  in  Washington,  D.C. 
(See  article  on  page  20.)  Donald  T. 
Lewers,  a  resident  of  Easton,  Md.,  is 
vice  chair  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  Board  of  Trustees.  M.  S. 
Michaelis  has  retired  to  the  island  of 
Hawaii  after  a  30-year  career  in  diag- 
nostic radiology  in  Gig  Harbor,  Wash. 
Eric  D.  Schmitter,  of  Santa  Monica, 
Calif,  and  his  wife,  Marilyn,  returned 
to  Maryland  in  May  to  attend  their 
son's  commissioning  ceremony  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy.  While  in 
Maryland  they  enjoyed  a  crab  feast 
with  classmates  Harold  Standiford 
and  Perry  Shelton.  Although  he  is  tir- 
ing of  the  bureaucracy  and  paperwork, 
Jonathan  D.  Tuerk  continues  to  work 
as  a  psychiatrist  at  Chestnut  Lodge 
Hospital  in  Rockville,  Md. 

1965 

Brian  J.  Baldwin  is  chief  of  cardiology 
at  St.  Paul  Medical  Center  in  Dallas. 
Ronald  Goldner,  of  Baltimore,  is 
clinical  professor  in  the  Department 
of  Dermatology  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine.  David 
R.  Harris  is  clinical  professor  of  der- 
matology at  Stanford  University.  He 
contributed  two  chapters  to  a  textbook 
entitled  Skin  Resurfacing,  edited  by 
Coleman  and  Lawrence  (Williams  & 
Wilkens  1998),  and  he  reports  that  his 
granddaughter  is  a  genius  (unlike 
other  people's  grandchildren). 


1966 

Michael  A.  Ellis,  of  Ellicott  City,  Md., 
is  in  his  24th  year  as  an  assistant  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Maryland,  and 
he  claims  to  be  the  oldest  steeplechase 
jockey  in  the  country.  Stuart  T.  Fine  is 
president  of  the  Association  of 
University  Professors  of  Ophthalmology. 
He  and  his  wife,  Ellie,  have  lived  in 
Philadelphia  since  1991  when  he 
became  professor  and  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Ophthalmology  and 
director  of  the  Scheie  Eye  Institute  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Health 
System.  They  have  two  children: 
Karen,  who  lives  in  Winston,  N.C. 
with  her  husband,  Tom,  and  two  chil- 
dren; and  Andy,  a  PGY  2  in  pediatrics 
at  the  University  of  California-San 
Francisco,  whose  wife,  Laura,  is  a  first- 
year  resident  in  ophthalmology. 
Stephen  F.  Gordon,  of  Atlanta,  has  a 
daughter,  Penny,  who  received  a  doc- 
torate in  biomedical  anthropology  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  was 
awarded  a  two-year  doctoral  fellowship 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Gary  Plotnick  received  the  Golden 
Apple  Teacher  Award  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  Class  of  1998. 
He  is  professor  of  medicine,  assistant 
dean  of  Student  Affairs,  and  clinical 
director  of  the  second-year  medical 
school  curriculum.  His  work  on 
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"Antioxidant  Vitamins  and  Endothelial 
Function,"  reported  in  the  Nov.  26 


Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  has  been  quoted  widely  in 
the  national  and  international  media. 
C.  Downey  Price,  of  Conroe,  Texas, 
is  president  of  Benevolent  Missions 
International,  a  non-profit  organization 
ill. u  provides  pro  bono  medical  and 
dental  care  to  indigent  patients.  James 
W.  Spence  continues  to  enjoy  neuro- 
surgery and  his  new  business,  Pelican 
Asset  Managers.  He  lives  in  Lakeland,  Fla. 

1967 

Maty  S.  Bollinger,  of  Westminster, 
Md.,  continues  a  15-year  passion  for 
breeding  racehorses.  One  of  her  chil- 
dren has  been  racing  for  the  last  three 
years  for  the  president  of  the  United 
Arab  Emirates.  Sheldon  L.  Markowitz 
is  completing  a  third  year  as  managing 
partner  of  the  Capital  Medical  Clinic, 
an  1  1 -member  internal  medicine  part- 
nership. He  resides  in  Austin,  Texas. 

1968 

Bruce  J.  Bowen  received  an 
Outstanding  Medical  Contributions 
award  from  Health  South  Diagnostic 
in  Washington,  D.C.  He  is  managing 
physician  at  Washington  Imaging 
Associates,  which  provides  radiology 
sendees  to  Health  South.  Allan  M. 
Wexler,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  retired 
in  June. 

1969 

Donald  M.  Baldwin's  son,  David,  is 
serving  an  orthopedic  residency  at 
Tulane  University  and  son  Jonathan  is 
in  his  final  year  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  College  of  Medicine.  Dr. 
Baldwin  resides  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Roberta  M.  Braun,  of  Stevensville, 
Md.,  has  three  children  at  the 
University  of  Maryland:  daughter 
Alicia  '97  is  interning  in  medicine,  son 
Marty  '99  is  in  his  senior  year,  and 
Marisa  '01  is  in  her  second  year. 
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Baltimore  resident  Barry  H.  Friedman 

is  physician  administrator  for  long- 
term  care  at  the  state  of  Maryland's 
Department  of  Health  &  Mental 
Hygiene.  Felix  L.  Kaufman,  of 
Pikesville,  Md.,  is  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics, 
Maryland  Chapter.  Malcolm  D.  Paul 
is  secretary  of  the  American  Society  tor 
Aesthetic  Plastic  Surgery  and  a  histo- 
rian lor  the  California  Society  of 
Plastic  Surgeons.  He  lives  in  Fountain 
Valley,  Calif  Edward  F.  Quinn,  of 
Milford,  Del.,  is  trustee  and  secretary 
lor  the  Delaware  Medical  Association 
and  vice  president  for  the  Delaware 
Society  of  Orthopedic  Surgeons. 
Ronald  L.  Schneider  is  president  of 
the  New  England  Dermatology 
Society  and  lives  in  Somerset,  Mass. 
Mark  S.  Sugar,  ot  Fountain  Valley, 
Calif,  had  a  nephew,  Jeremy  Barron, 
graduate  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine  in  May, 
the  fifth  member  of  his  family  to  do  so. 

1970 

Kenneth  Hoffman,  of  Severna  Park, 
Md.,  has  a  daughter,  Lara,  who  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park  with  a  degree  in  early 
childhood  education  in  December 
1997.  His  son,  Kevin,  is  engaged  to  be 
married.  David  Tapper  is  president- 
elect of  the  Seattle  Surgical  Society  and 
president-elect  of  the  American 
Pediatric  Surgical  Association.  He- 
resides  in  Mercer  Island,  Wash. 

197  1 

Ronald  P.  Byank,  of  Phoenix,  Md.,  has 
a  daughter,  Karen,  in  her  third  year  of 
law  school  at  the  University  of 
Baltimore  aftei  earning  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  nursing  from  ( icorgetown 
1    nivei   ity.  Another  daughter,  Lisa, 
graduated  from  Boston  College  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  human  develop- 
ment and  communications  and  is 


planning  a  career  in  advertising. 
Burton  J.  Glass  is  treasurer  of  the 
Nassau  County  Medical  Society  while 
continuing  his  general  surgery  practice. 
He  is  a  resident  of  East  Rockaway,  N.Y. 
Jerry  Herbst  was  re-certified  in  emer- 
gency medicine  in  1996  and  practices 
at  the  West  Palm  Beach  Veterans 
Administration  Medical  Center,  a  facil- 
ity which  employs  a  "paperless"  medical 
record.  The  position  blends  his  inter- 
ests in  emergency  medicine  and  the 
computer  applications  of  clinical  medi- 
cine. Dr.  Herbst,  who  lives  in  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.,  recently  promoted  his 
daughter,  Jennifer,  to  vice  president  for 
marketing  at  the  Healthcare  Institute 
for  Men  Inc.,  an  organization  he 
founded  several  years  ago.  Elliot  S. 
Krames,  of  San  Francisco,  is  on  the 
boards  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Pain  Medicine,  American 
Neuromodulation  Society  and 
International  Neuromodulation  Society. 
He  is  editor  of  Neuromodulation  Journal 
of  the  International  Neuromodulation 
Society,  and  he  is  past  chairman  of  The 
Review  Course  for  the  Boards  of  Pain 
Medicine.  R.M.  Mentzer  is  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Surgery  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky  College  of  Medicine  and 
also  holds  faculty  appointments  as 
professor  of  surgery  and  physiology. 
William  Samuels  see  1943M. 

1972 

Deborah  J.  Branchaft-Matro,  of 

Westfield,  N.J.,  has  a  son,  Daniel,  in 
his  second  year  at  Williams  College  in 
Massachusetts.  Her  twin  daughters  are 
seniors  in  high  school.  Norman  Wm. 
Haines  Jr.  is  senior  partner  at 
Gastroenterology  Associates  and 
owner/curator  of  the  Civil  War  Soldiers 
Museum.  He  lives  in  Pensacola,  Fla. 
Nelson  H.  Hendler,  of  Stevenson,  Md., 
has  a  son,  Sam,  who  graduated  from 
Princeton  this  year.  Another  son,  Alex, 
is  ,i  senior  ai  1  hike.  Jerald  P.  Waldman 


graduated  with  honors  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Irvine's 
Inaugural  Health  Care  Executive  MBA 
Program.  He  continues  to  practice 
orthopedic  surgery  and  is  the  managing 
partner  for  his  group.  Dr.  Waldman  has 
been  lecturing  on  "Surviving  and 
Thriving  in  the  Changing  Health  Care 
Environment"  to  physicians  in 
Southern  California.  His  wife  is  a  con- 
tracts and  credentialing  specialist  and 
his  oldest  daughter  is  married  and 
works  as  a  publicist  for  computer  soft- 
ware games.  His  second-oldest  daughter 
is  pursuing  a  career  as  a  rock/blues 
singer,  and  daughters  three,  four,  and 
five  are  attending  UC-Davis,  UCLA, 
and  UC-Santa  Barbara,  respectively. 

1973 

Joseph  D.  Jenci,  of  New  Hope,  Pa., 
will  retire  this  month.  Murray  A. 
Kalishs  daughter,  Jennifer,  graduated 
with  honors  from  Harvard  University, 
where  she  majored  in  physics  and 
chemistry.  Dr.  Kalish  lives  in  Baltimore. 

1974 

Stephen  E.  Metzner,  ot  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  is  president  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  Washington  County. 


Dawn  V.  Obrecht  is  busy  with  her 

addictions  practice.  She  has  two  daughters 
in  college  and  enjoys  the  outdoors  in 
Golden,  Colo.  Luis  A.  Queral,  ol 

I  uthcrville,  Md.,  is  chic!  ot  vascular 
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surgery  and  director  of  the  vascular 
center  at  Mercy  Medical  Center.  June 
K.  Robinson  joined  the  faculty  at 
Loyola  University  (Chicago)  as  director 
or  the  Skin  Cancer  Clinical  Program  of 
the  Cardinal  Bernardin  Cancer  Center 
and  professor  of  medicine  and  pathol- 
ogy. She  resides  in  Chicago. 

1975 

L.  Thomas  Divilio,  of  Easton,  Md.,  is 
director  of  medical  affairs  at  Ethicon, 
Inc.,  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of 
sutures.  Ethicon  is  a  Johnson  & 
Johnson  company  located  in 
Somerville,  N.J.  Michael  E.  Weinblatt 
is  professor  of  medicine  at  Harvard 
Medical  School  and  director  of  clinical 
rheumatology  at  Brigham  &  Women's 
Hospital  in  Boston. 

1976 

Ira  E.  Hantman,  of  Baltimore,  earned 
a  business  of  medicine  certificate  at 
Johns  Hopkins.  James  E.  Mark  is  retir- 
ing from  the  Army  after  21  years  and 
is  starting  private  practice  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  Robert  J.  Shalowitz, 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  is  chief  of  obstetrics  at 
Akron  General  Medical  Center.  Lani 
S.M.  Wheeler  received  the  "Making  a 
Difference  Award"  from  the  Asthma 
and  Allergy  Network/Mothers  of 
Asthmatics  in  recognition  of  her  work 
promoting  comprehensive  health  pro- 
grams to  improve  asthma  management 
in  schools.  She  lives  in  Annapolis,  Md. 
Arno  L.  Zaritsky  is  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Pediatrics  and  vice 
president  for  Academic  Affairs  at 
Children's  Hospital  of  the  King's 
Daughters  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

1977 

Ronald  S.  Benenson,  of  York,  Pa.,  is 
associate  director  of  the  emergency 
medicine  residency  program  at  York 
Hospital.  Marc  S.  Bresler  is  a  full-time 
hospitalist  for  Kaiser  Permanente  at  its 


Woodland  Hills  Medical  Center  and 
an  attending  physician  in  the  family 
practice  residency  at  Kaiser  Foundation 
Hospital.  For  20  years,  Dr.  Bresler  was 
a  practicing  family  physician  and  a 
member  of  the  teaching  Matt  at  the 
family  practice  residency  at  Kaiser's  Los 
Angeles  Medical  Center.  He  lives  in 
Encino,  Calif.  Martin  I.  Herman,  of 
Cordova,  Tenn.,  is  part  owner  of 
Pediatric  Emergency  Specialists.  He 
teaches,  skis,  scuba  dives,  travels  and 
spends  time  with  his  children. 
Christopher  E  James  is  director  of 
obstetric  anesthesia  for  the  Family  Birth 
Place  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  in 
|.u  kson\  ilk  .  1  Li. .  .it t l  i  1  S  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  University  of  Florida. 
Bennett  E.  Werner  and  his  wife, 
Michelle  Uhl,  have  a  son  attending 
Miami  University  in  Oxford,  Ohio. 
Katherine  C.  White,  of  Rockville,  Md., 
practices  neonatology  and  continues  to 
chauffeur,  along  with  her  husband, 
Glen,  their  three  teenage  daughters  to 
many  activities. 

1978 

According  to  Baltimore  Magazine, 
Janet  L.  Kennedy,  of  Westminster, 
Md.,  was  named  one  of  Baltimore's 
Top  Docs  in  1997.  David  G.  Oelberg 

is  director  of  the  Division  of  Neonatal- 
Perinatal  Medicine  at  Eastern  Virginia 
Medical  School.  He  lives  in  Norfolk. 

1979 

Jan  M.  Hoffman,  of  Wichita,  Kan., 
continues  to  be  involved  in  phase  three 
clinical  trials  involving  diabetes.  He 
works  for  The  Wichita  Clinic  and 
started  a  new  diabetes  education  pro- 
gram. Max  D.  Loenigsberg  says  his 
year-old  triplets  keep  him  running. 
The  family  resides  in  Oak  Park,  111. 
Owen  Lee,  of  Newark,  Ohio,  is  a 
major  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve.  His 
daughter,  Jenny,  is  now  in  high  school. 


I  980 

Robert  Artwohl,  of  Anchorage,  Alaska 
and  his  wife,  Yolanda  Garfield,  are 
proud  parents  of  twin  boys,  James 
Lucas  and  Daniel  Alexander,  born  Jan. 
9;  they  now  have  three  sons.  Dr. 
Artwohl,  after  returning  to  surgery,  has 
passed  the  certifying  exam  of  the 
American  Board  of  Surgery.  Robert  M. 
Chapa  lives  with  his  wife,  Ginny,  and 
three  children  in  Ponte  Vedra  Beach, 
Fla.  He  invites  classmates  to  visit.  Dale 
K.  Dedrick,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  built 
a  new  handicap-accessible  home,  where 
she  lives  with  her  parents.  She  contin- 
ues to  teach  orthopedic  surgery  and 
rheumatology  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  after  retiring  six  years  ago.  M. 
Lawrence  Kaplan,  lieutenant  comman- 
der in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  served 
nine  months  active  duty  as  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  medical  facility  in  Taszar, 
Hungary  in  support  of  Operation  Joint 
Guard.  He  received  the  NATO  Medal, 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Medal  with 
"M"  device,  the  Armed  Forces  Service 
Medal,  and  the  Army  Achievement 
Medal.  Paul  E.  Whittaker,  of  Gig 
Harbor,  Wash.,  is  a  colonel  in  the  U.S. 
Army  and  was  appointed  as  I  Corps 
Surgeon  at  Ft.  Lewis. 

I  98  I 

Joel  S.  Kahn  is  the  emergency  depart- 
ment director  at  Community  and 
Mission  hospitals  in  Huntington  Park, 
Calif.  He  lives  with  his  wife,  Ann,  and 
daughter,  Ashley,  in  Irvine.  Franklin  N. 
Masin,  of  Sewickley,  Pa.,  expects  to 
graduate  from  Duquesne  University 
Law  School  in  June  1999,  and  is  also 
pursuing  a  master's  degree  in  medical 
management  through  the  American 
College  of  Physician  Executives,  which 
he  hopes  to  complete  by  the  year  2000. 
Samuel  Smith  is  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at 
Harbor  Hospital  Center.  He  lives  in 
Lutherville,  Md.  Brian  W  Wamsley,  of 
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Coronado,  Calif,  and  his  wife,  Dianne, 
are  pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of 
Patrick  Brian,  their  second  child. 

1982 

Wayne  L.  Barber,  of  Owings  Mills, 
Md.,  announces  that  classmate  John 
C.  Baer  has  joined  him  in  the  practice 
of  ophthalmology  with  offices  in 
Westminster  and  Eldersburg.  J.  Philip 
Hall  is  consulting  physician  for  the 
Penn  State-Altoona  College  Student 
Health  &  Wellness  Center.  He  resides 
in  Coalport,  Pa.  Allan  J.  Raskin  con- 
tinues to  live  in  Providence,  R.I.,  after 
completing  the  Brown  University  fel- 
lowship program.  He  is  an  emergency 
room  doctor  and  works  a  lot  of  nights. 
Marc  H.  Siegelbaum  completed  his 
10th  year  in  practice  and  remains  chief 
of  urology  at  St.  Joseph  Medical 
Center  in  Towson,  Md.  He  and  his 
wife,  Patricia,  had  their  third  child, 
Jenna  Leigh,  March  6.  Corina  Judith 
WaJdman,  of  Hollywood,  Fla.,  had  her 
medical  career  temporarily  sidetracked 
due  to  an  unexpected  illness.  Her  three 
sons  are  enjoying  their  nearly  full-time 
mom.  She  misses  her  busy 
obstetrics/gynecology  practice  but 
enjoys  the  freedom. 

1983 

Peter  G.  Brassard   continues  to 
"spearfish  my  brains  out"  in  Block 
Island,  R.I.  while  enjoying  life  with  his 
wife,  Sally.  S.  Blaise  Chromiak,  of 
Mobile  Ala.,  apologizes  for  missing  the 
I  5th  reunion  in  May  and  looks  for- 
ward to  the  20th  in  2003.   Stuart  H. 
Goldberg  is  chief  ol  the  I  >epartment 
i  il  <  Iphthalmolog)  ai  Penn  State 
Gei  ingei  Health  System,  The  Milton 
S.  Hershey  Medie.il  (  Center  and  senior 
vice  chair,  Departmeni  ol 
Ophthalmology  at  Penn  State 
University  College  ol  Medicine.  I  le 


and  his  wife,  Cyndie,  have  three  sons: 
Dan  (12),  Ben  (9)  and  Sam  (3).  The 
family  lives  in  Hershey,  Pa.  Deborah  L. 
Hebb,  of  Baltimore,  is  in  solo  private 
practice  of  obstetrics/  gynecology  at  the 
Greater  Baltimore  Medical  Center  cam- 
pus. She  has  an  1 1  -year-old  daughter 
and  10-year-old  son.  Mary  I.  Jumbelic 
is  chief  medical  examiner  of  Onondaga 
County  (N.Y.).  Last  fall,  she  served  as 
pathology  team  leader  for  one  month 
working  with  the  federal  government 
investigating  the  Korean  Airlines  crash 
in  Guam.  Her  husband  started  his  own 
ophthalmology  practice  and  their  sons, 
ages  9,  7  and  2,  are  thriving  in  Syracuse. 
Melissa  Markopolos-Munzo  and  her 
husband,  Chris,  announce  the  adoption 
of  their  second  son,  Mark,  in  October 
1997.  She  works  in  the  managed  care 
industry  and  her  husband  is  a  mortgage 
broker.  They  live  in  Tampa,  Fla. 

I  984 

Eve  E.  Bruce  has  four  children  and 
practices  in  Baltimore.  Dr.  Bruce  leads 
trips  to  the  Andes  and  Amazon  regions 
to  see  and  experience  indigenous  heal- 
ing techniques.  John  R.  Downs,  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  recently  published  the 
results  of  the  Air  Force/Texas  Coronary 
Atherosclerosis  Prevention  Study,  which 
appeared  as  the  lead  article  in  the  May 
27,  1998  JAMA.  With  6,605  partici- 
pants, the  study  is  the  largest  primary 
prevention  study  to  date  and  included 
women,  elderly  and  diabetics.  The 
results  are  applicable  to  6  to  8  million 
Americans  and  may  revise  NCEP 
guidelines.  Isabel  S.  Rosenbloom  prac- 
tices pediatrics  at  Esse  Health  (formerly 
I  lealth  Key  Beacon  Medical  Group). 
She  lives  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Martin  L 
Schwartz,  ol  Irondale,  Ala.,  formed 
Advanced  Imaging  Associates  of 
Alabama  at  HealthSouth  Medical 
(  \ -liter  in  Birmingham.  He  and  his 


wife,  Elba,  keep  busy  with  their  three 
teenage  sons.  John  P.  Serlemitsos  is 
director  of  the  inpatient  team  at  North 
Arundel  Hospital  in  Glen  Burnie  and 
continues  to  work  as  a  full-time  hospi- 
talism He  is  a  resident  of  Crownsville, 
Md.  Janet  Peterson  Woodyard  is  in  pri- 
vate practice  of  plastic  surgery.  She  and 
her  husband,  Richard,  live  in  Owings 
Mills,  Md.,  with  their  three  children, 
ages  8,  4  and  1 . 

1985 

Lance  S.  Burns,  of  Glendale,  Ariz.,  and 
his  wife,  Rosanne,  plan  to  move  into  a 
new  home  in  February.  Their  son, 
Benjamin,  is  7  and  daughter,  Rachel,  is 
5.  Jay  K.  Kolls,  of  New  Orleans,  is 
director  of  the  gene  therapy  program  at 
the  Louisiana  State  University  School 
of  Medicine.  Hari  C.  Sachs,  of 
Rockville,  Md.,  is  president-elect  of  the 
Montgomery/Prince  Georges  Medical 
Society,  and  celebrates  1 0  years  in  pri- 
vate practice.  Her  personal  pediatric 
practice  includes  Aaron  (10),  Gary  (8), 
Mitch(6)  and  Ryan  (3).  Mark  A.  Taylor 
teaches  at  Saint  Francis  College  and 
does  research  at  West  Virginia 
University  after  an  illness  forced  him 
into  retirement  from  active  medicine. 
He  lives  in  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

1986 

Raphael  Y.  Gershon,  of  Atlanta,  is  chief 
of  obstetric  anesthesiology  at  Emory 
University.  Raphael  and  Martine 
announce  the  arrival  of  Danielle,  their 
fourth  child,  on  Feb.  6.  Judith  Lynn 
Rowen  was  honored  with  the  Golden 
Rattle  Award  for  Excellence  in  Teaching, 
bestowed  by  the  pediatric  house  staff  at 
the  University  of  Texas  Medical  Branch  in 
C  ialvcston.  She  lives  in  Dickinson,  Texas. 
Debra  D.  Taylor  and  her  husband, 
Thomas  A.  Wilkins,  have  two  daughters, 
Taylor  (5)  and  Maris  (3).  The  family 
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HIGH  YIELDS  FOR 
MONEY  FUND  INVESTORS 


Current 
7-Day  Yield 

5.22% 


T.  Rowe  Price  Summit  Cash  Reserves  Fund  helps  you  get  the  most 
out  of  your  liquid  assets.  With  a  seven-day  yield  of  5.22%  vs.  4.99%  for 
IBC's  MONEY  FUND  REPORT  AVERAGES™—  Taxable  Money  Funds, 
the  fund  offers  a  highly  attractive  income  opportunity*  The  fund  invests 
in  high-grade,  short-term  money  market  securities  for  high  income  while 
offering  a  stable  $1.00  share  price.** 

High  income  from  a  low-expense  strategy.  Summit  Cash  Reserves 
provides  high  yields  by  passing  on  to  you  the  savings  resulting  from  low  fund  expenses.  The  fund's 
minimum  initial  investment  of  $25,000  allows  it  to  operate  at  a  high  level  of  efficiency,  which  means 
lower  expenses  for  the  fund  and,  therefore,  potentially  higher  earnings  for  the  investor  overall. 

Smart  money  management.  Keeping  part  of  your  portfolio  in  liquid  investments  is  smart  in 
any  market  environment.  Investing  in  this  fund  allows  you  immediate  access  to  your  money  while 
providing  yields  that  typically  beat  those  of  bank  deposits.  Also,  because  the  Summit  Cash 
Reserves  Fund  offers  free  check  writing/  it  can  serve  well  as  a  working  capital  account.  With  its 
combination  of  safety,  flexibility,  and  income,  the  Summit  Cash  Reserves  Fund  can  be  an 
appropriate  choice  for  any  portfolio. 

Benefit  from  outstanding  service.  Unlike  other  low-expense  funds,  we  charge  no  additional 
fees  for  any  of  our  services,  including  redemptions  and  exchanges.  Our  highly  trained  fixed  income 
representatives  will  not  only  help  you  with  your  transactions  but  will  provide  information  about 
fixed  income  markets  and  investing. 

T.  Rowe  Price  has  been  helping  investors  achieve  their  investment  goals  for  more  than 
60  years.  Along  with  our  affiliates,  we  manage  over  $135  billion  in  assets  for  more  than  six  million 
individual  and  institutional  accounts.  The  fund's  yield  will  vary  with  interest  rate  changes. 
No  sales  charges. 


Call  24  hours  for  your 
free  Summit  investment  kit 
including  a  prospectus 

1-800-541-6127 


www.  trowepnce.  com 


Invest  With  Confidence11 

T.RoweRice 


'Ik 


*Simple  yield  as  of  8/14/98.  Past  and  present  expense  limitations  have  increased  the  fund's  yield. 

**While  the  fund  has  always  offered  a  $1.00  share  price,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  it  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  stable  net  asset  value.  Unlike  similar  bank  products,  the  fund  is  neither  FDIC- 

insured  nor  guaranteed  by  the  IS.  government.  t$500  minimum. 

Past  performance  cannot  guarantee  future  results.  Read  the  prospectus  carefully  before  investing.  T  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  Inc.,  Distributor.  scro4h364 
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resides  in  Carlisle,  Pa.  Dean  Tippett,  of 
Baltimore,  and  his  wife,  Donna, 
announce  the  birth  of  Margaret  Helen 
on  Jan.  14. 

1987 

Adam  H.  Fischler,  of  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.,  announces  the  arrival  of  Michael 
Alexander  on  June  10,  1997.  Elizabeth 
R.  Hatcher  is  operating  a  solo  private 
psychiatric  practice,  having  graduated 
from  analytic  training.  She  loves  being 
her  own  boss  and  lives  in  Topeka,  Kan. 
Kathleen  A.  Lyon,  of  Warren,  N.J., 
reports  with  great  sorrow  that  her  hus- 
band, Hans,  passed  away  after  a  nine- 
month  battle  with  melanoma.  Her 
1 1 -year-old  daughter,  Erica,  is  doing  well 
despite  the  loss.  Dr.  Lyon  remains  in  pri- 
vate practice  in  New  York  City,  nearing 
the  end  of  psychoanalytic  training. 

1988 

Jason  D.  Eiband  is  assistant  chief  of 
emergency  medicine  at  Kaiser  South 
San  Francisco  Medical  Center  and  is 
director  of  a  stroke  management  task 
force.  He  traveled  to  Australia, 
Scotland,  and  France  recently  with  his 
travel  business.  Nancy  M.  Hammonds 
daughter,  Katie,  who  was  5  at  Dr. 
Hammonds  medical  school  gradua- 
tion, is  now  a  sophomore  at  St.  Marys 
College  of  Maryland.  Her  youngest 
child,  Christopher,  is  in  first  grade  and 
her  middle  child,  Sarah,  is  a  junior  .it 
Bryn  Mawr  School.  Dr.  Hammond 
has  a  practice  in  Columbia,  Md. 
Jeffrey  N.  Rosenweig  has  joined 
Rocky  Mountain  Pediatric 
( i.isiroenterology,  a  group  practice  in 
Denver.  Kenneth  K.  Tarn  is  associate 
director  oi  cardiology  at  Providence 
1  lolv  (  joss  Medical  ( .enter  in  Mission 
Hill's,  Calif. 


1989 

Neri  M.  Cohen  is  completing  advanced 
training  in  thoracic  surgery  at  the 
Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation  and  will  be 
joining  the  staff  at  the  Medical  College 
of  Virginia  in  Richmond.  J.  William 
Cook  IV  is  employed  with  MPPI  and 
lives  in  Catonsville,  Md.,  with  his  wife, 
Liz,  and  children  Ellen  (7),  Joe  (6)  and 
Patrick  ( 1 ).  Steven  R.  Daviss,  of 
Reisterstown,  Md.,  is  a  member  of  the 
advisory  council  of  the  Maryland 
Disability  Law  Center.  He  is  director  of 
the  Psychopharmacology  Clinic  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  Leighton  H. 
Forrester  practices  cardiology  in 
Greenbelt,  Md.  David  S.  Geckle 
works  for  Neurosurgical  Associates  in 
Richmond,  Va.  His  second  child, 
Nathaniel,  was  born  in  June  1997, 
joining  sister  Kaitlin,  age  3.  Randal  D. 
Getz,  of  Baltimore,  is  a  partner  in  the 
medical  malpractice  law  firm  of  Janet, 
Willoughby  &  Gershon.  William  W 
Venanzi  received  a  meritorious  service 
medal  for  distinguished  accomplish- 
ments as  chief  of  rheumatology  and 
quality  assurance  coordinator  of 
Wright-Patterson  Medical  Center.  He 
completed  a  three-week  deployment  to 
South  Korea,  where  he  was  responsible 
for  reviewing  and  updating  the  medical 
standards  of  care  for  the  military 
contingency  hospital  near  Pusan.  He  is 
a  resident  of  Centerville,  Ohio. 

1990 

Nicholas  Cardiges,  of  Fogelsville,  Pa., 
and  his  wife,  Stacie,  announce  the 
birth  of  Michael  Nicholas,  their  first 
child,  on  May  26,  .  John  C.  Davis  is 
assistant  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
University  of  California-San  Francisco's 
I  >ivision  of  Rheumatology.  Maryrose 
F.  Eichelberger,  of  Millersville,  Md., 
and  her  husband,  Jay,  have  two  daugh- 
ters, ages  1  and  4.  She  works  part-time 
in  a  primary  care/urgent  care  setting. 


Kevin  M.  Fleishman  is  a  diplomate  of 

the  American  Board  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology,  and  a  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  OB/GYN.  He 
and  his  wife,  Lisa,  brought  a  new  baby 
into  the  world  on  April  15.  The  family 
lives  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla.  Carl  E. 
Gessner  and  his  wife,  Debbie, 
announce  the  birth  of  Margaret  Louise 
on  April  30.  Dr.  Gessner  is  in  his  third 
year  of  private  practice  in  gastroen- 
terology. They  enjoy  living  in  Bristol, 
Tenn.,  despite  the  short  supply  of 
steamed  crabs.  Brian  H.  Hall  is  chief 
of  neonatology  at  U.S.  Naval  Hospital, 
Okinawa,  Japan,  after  passing  the 
neonatal  boards  in  October  1997. 
Bonnie  Z.  Harte,  of  Rockville,  Md., 
and  her  husband,  John,  announce  the 
birth  of  Joshua  Arthur  on  April  21 . 
Mary  K.  Hoffman  and  her  husband, 
Tony,  announce  the  birth  of  William 
Thomas  on  Aug.  19,  1997.  Dr. 
Hoffman  is  a  partner  in  an  ophthal- 
mologv  group  practice.  The  familv 
resides  in  Chicago.  Kaarkuzhali  Babu 
Krishnamurthy,  of  Dedham,  Mass., 
and  her  husband,  Ram  Chavali, 
announce  the  birth  of  Lakshmama, 
their  second  child,  on  Oct.  15,  1997. 
Dr.  Krishnamurthy  was  named  director 
of  women's  health  in  epilepsy  at  Beth 
Israel  Deaconess  Medical  Center;  her 
husband  is  serving  an  interventional 
neuroradiology  fellowship.  Michael  J. 
Richman,  who  practices 
ohsutiKs/gynecology  at  Mercy 
Medical  Center  in  Baltimore,  was  rec- 
ognized in  the  October  1997  issue  of 
Baltimore  Magazine  in  a  story  entitled 
"]  lot  Docs  Under  the  Age  of  40." 
Dwayne  T.  Shuhart  is  clinical  director 
at  Blairsville  Pediatrics  in  Blairsville, 
Pa.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and  two 
daughters  in  Latrobe.  Dennis  J.  Van 
/ant  is  out  of  the  Army  and  has  joined 
an  obstctrics/gynecology  practice  in 
Roc  l.\  Mount,  N.(  . 
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199  1 

Renato  G.  Albaran,  of  Royal  Oak, 
Mich.,  has  started  a  general  surgery 
practice.  His  daughter,  Paulina,  was 
born  Aug.  8,  1997.  Barbara  Diane 
Buch  has  completed  an  orthopedic 
surgery  residency  and  has  fellowships 
in  Australia  and  Baltimore  scheduled 
in  1999.  She  lives  in  Baltimore.  Elliot 
Evan  Cazes,  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  his 
wife,  Pam,  gave  birth  to  Evan  Paris  on 
May  27,  their  fourth  child.  Baltimore 
resident  Angela  Sara  Guarda  is  assis- 
tant professor  of  psychiatry  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Eating 
Disorders  Program.  Cheryl  Iglesia,  of 
Orlando  Fla.,  is  director  of  urogyne- 
cology  and  reconstructive  pelvic 
surgery  at  Florida  Hospital  and 
Celebration  Health.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Jon,  have  two  children.  David  S. 
Pomerantz  completed  his  dermatology 
residency  at  Brown  University  and 
began  private  practice.  He  lives  in 
Providence,  R.I.  Marjorie  K.  Warden 
is  in  private  practice  in  Baltimore  and 
Carroll  counties.  She  has  a  daughter, 
Emma,  age  3. 

I  992 

Claudia  Beck,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has 
decided  to  specialize  in  general  pedi- 
atrics, following  a  pediatric  emergency 
fellowship.  Clint  Behrend  joined  a 
gastroenterology  practice  in  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho.  Charles  Cole,  of 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  his  wife, 
Marianne,  announce  the  birth  of 
Ethan  Sabol,  their  second  child,  on 
April  19.  Annette  Fineberg  is  in  her 
third  year  of  private  practice  while 
continuing  to  serve  on  the  voluntary 
faculty  at  Brown  University  School  of 
Medicine.  She  has  a  daughter,  Amelia, 
born  in  December  1997.  They  live  in 
Cranston,  R.I.  Anthony  Guarino,  of 
Chesterfield,  Mo.,  is  director  for  pain 
management  at  Barnes-Jewish  West 


County  Hospital  and  serves  on  the  fac- 
ulty in  the  department  of  anesthesia  at 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis. 
Francesca  Litow  is  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  a  resident 
in  occupational  medicine  at  Johns 
Hopkins.  Virginia  Powel,  of  Poway, 
Calif,  is  in  the  final  year  of  a  pediatric 
critical  care  fellowship  at  Children's 
Hospital.  Judith  Racoosin  and  her  hus- 
band, Jeff,  announce  the  birth  of 
Zachary  Seth  on  April  20.  They  reside 
in  North  Bethesda,  Md.  Lisa  Kolste 
Rakowski  and  her  husband,  Ronald 
Rakowski,  announce  the  birth  of 
Christopher  on  May  15,  their  second 
child.  Ronald  has  left  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  joined  a  local  community 
hospitals  emergency  medicine  group. 
Richard  H.  Seidel  is  in  private  practice 
in  Tyler,  Texas,  after  completing  train- 
ing at  University  of  Texas  Southwestern 
Medical  Center.  He  is  board-certified 
in  internal  medicine  and  gastroenterol- 
ogy. He  and  his  wife,  Melanie,  have 
two  children.  Pamela  Wright,  of 
Laurel,  Md.,  is  in  her  final  year  of 
surgical  residency  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  was  named  chief 
administrative  resident. 

1993 

Ronald  S.  Bank,  of  Baltimore,  is  a  fel- 
low in  cardiac  anesthesiology  at  Johns 
Hopkins.  Michael  Cushner  is  serving  a 
one-year  sports  medicine  fellowship  in 
Lake  Tahoe,  Calif.,  after  completing  an 
orthopedic  surgery  residency  in  June. 
He  and  his  wife,  Tricy,  have  two  chil- 
dren. Marguerite  Ann  Germain  is  a 
dermatology  resident  at  the  National 
Naval  Medical  Center  in  Bethesda,  Md. 
Vinay  K.  Gupta,  of  Martinez,  Ga.,  and 
his  wife  Rakhi,  will  complete  their  resi- 
dencies together  in  June  1999.  He 
plans  to  pursue  surgical  oncology. 
Debra  B.  Hurtt  and  her  husband, 
Michael  Stasko,  have  moved  to 


Cumberland,  Md.,  where  he  has  joined 
his  father  in  general  surgery  practice. 
She  has  joined  the  Children's  Medical 
Group.  Patricia  Jett,  of  Ellicott  City, 
Md.,  and  her  husband,  Daniel, 


announce  the  birth  of  Robert  on 
March  9,  their  second  child.  She  works 
part-time  as  a  family  physician.  Mark 
Keenan  has  joined  Radiology  Associates 
in  Forth  Worth,  Texas,  after  completing 
a  radiology  fellowship  and  residency  at 
Emory  University.  Susan  King,  of 
Baltimore,  and  her  husband,  Patrick 
Faustino,  announce  the  birth  of 
Dominic  Sean  on  Feb.  28,  their  third 
child.  Denis  Lin  and  his  wife,  Rebecca, 
live  in  Foxboro,  Mass.  He  plans  to 
complete  a  pulmonary  and  critical  care 
fellowship  at  Brown  University  in  the 
year  2000.  Nicola  A.  London,  of 
Baltimore,  practices  obstetrics/gynecol- 
ogy  in  Dundalk  and  Bel  Air.  Her  son, 
Rodney  Jr.,  is  3  years  old.  David 
Sigman  has  started  his  chief  residency 
in  urology  at  UMMS.  He  and  his  wife, 
Christine,  have  one  son  and  live  in 
Owings  Mills,  Md.  Douglas  A.  Smith 
is  assistant  professor  of  psychiatry  at  the 
Medical  Center  of  Ohio  and  associate 
director  of  forensic  services  at  the 
Northwest  Psychiatric  Hospital.  Jeffrey 
J.  Wise  is  pursuing  a  fellowship  in 
spine  surgery  at  Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke's  Medical  Center  in  Chicago. 
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He  and  his  wife,  Leslie,  announce  the 
birth  of  Jillian  Sara  on  June  24,  1997. 
Thomas  H.  Yau,  of  Laurel,  Md.,  is 
enjoying  his  ophthalmology  practice  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  and  his  wife, 
Linda,  have  one  child,  Susanna 
Elizabeth. 

1994 

Maureen  Baxley,  of  Florham  Park, 
N.J.,  and  her  husband,  Joseph, 
announce  the  birth  of  Kathleen 
Elizabeth  on  Aug.  23,  1997.  Dr. 
Baxley  joined  Franklin  Pediatrics 
Group  in  Morristown  following  the 
completion  of  a  pediatric  residency  at 
(  olumbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center.  Hershey,  Pa.  resident  Paul  M. 
Berger  sends  greetings  to  all  his  former 
classmates.  He  continues  in  his  urol- 
ogy residency  at  Hershey  Medical 
Center.  Penny  Brown,  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  and  her  husband,  Ronald 
Silverman,  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Emma,  on  May  30.  Dr. 
Brown  has  joined  a  private  practice  in 
Newton  after  completing  an  obstet- 
rics/gynecology  residency.  Dr. 
Silverman  is  serving  a  plastic  surgery 
fellowship.  Martine  P.  Noukelak  mar- 
ried Beze  Adogu,  MD,  on  Aug.  30, 
1997,  and  is  in  private  practice  in 
Athens,  Ga.,  after  completing  an  oph- 
thalmology residency  at  Boston 
University.  Denise  D.  Parker  is  serving 
.i  pediatric  anesthesia  fellowship  at  The 
(   liildren's  I  lospiial  of  Philadelphia. 
Kenneth  Sibila,  of  Baltimore,  is  prac- 
ticing family  medicine  with  Towson 
Medical  Associates.  Aaron  R.  Twigg  is 
;  i  i  tiring  physical  medicine  and  reha- 
bilitation  in  Fredricksburg,  Va.,  and 
enjoyed  leading  Theodore  Woodward's 
('38)  new  autobiography.  Julie  A. 
I  lerling  Wagner,  ol  Sparks,  Md.,  gave 


birth  to  Natalie,  her  second  child,  on 
Christmas  Eve  1997.  She  became 
board-certified  in  December  and  has 
joined  Apple  Hill  Internal  Medicine. 
Samuel  Woo  works  in  a  hospital  emer- 
gency department  in  Hanover,  Pa.  and 
lives  in  Westminster,  Md. 

I  995 

Melinda  Battaile  and  her  husband, 
Lawrence,  of  Denver,  Pa.,  announce 
the  birth  of  Nicholas  Riley,  their  sec- 
ond child,  on  Dec.  12,  1997.  David 
Brenner  is  chief  resident  in  the 
Department  of  Anatomical  and 
Clinical  Pathology  at  UMMS.  He  is 
presenting  research  at  the  22nd 
International  Congress  of  the 
International  Academy  of  Pathology  in 


Nice,  France  this  month.  He  is  a 
resident  of  Catonsville,  Md.  Beth 
Marie-Arciprete  Comeau,  of  Beltsville, 
Md.,  and  her  husband,  Al,  are  excited 
to  announce  the  one-year  birthday  of 
daughter  Alexis;  another  child  is  on  the 
way.  Ramona  Daryani  is  joining  the 
Physicians  Clinic  in  Omaha,  after  com- 
pleting an  internal  medicine  residency. 
Classmates  passing  through  Nebraska 
are  invited  to  call.  George  Hoke  and 
his  wife,  Tracey,  have  moved  back  to 
Baltimore.  He  is  an  internist  with  the 
Seton  Medical  Group  and  she  is  serving 
a  pediatric  cardiology  fellowship  at 
Johns  Hopkins.  Meredith  Josephs  is 
working  at  La  Clinica  Del  Pueblo  and 
St.  Mary's  Community  Health  Centers 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Hannah  Y.  Kim 


PHONOTHON 

Phonothon  Nets  Half  a  Million  in  Pledges 

This  year's  Medical  Alumni  Association  phonothon 
raised  more  than  $500,000  in  pledges  to  the  annual 
fund,  which  supports  the  School  of  Medicine.  More 
than  200  alumni  and  students  staffed  this  year's  event 
held  in  Davidge  Hall  during  September  and  October. 
If  we  didn't  reach  you  by  telephone,  you  still  have 
until  June  30  to  make  a  gift  to  this  year's  annual  fund. 
Thanks  to  all  of  our  phonothon  volunteers! 


!  1 
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Class  Notes 


is  moving  to  Southern  California  to 
join  a  private  practice  after  completing 
a  pediatric  residency  at  Seattle 
Children's  Hospital  and  Regional 
Medical  Center.  Mitesh  Kothari,  of 
Baltimore,  is  executive  chief  resident  of 
the  obstetrics/gynecology  program  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  He  and  his 
wife,  Erin,  celebrated  their  first  wed- 
ding anniversary  in  August.  Katherine 
Layton  will  be  chief  resident  of  pedi- 
atrics at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1999-2000,  while  husband  C.  Brett 
Hoffman  '96  will  complete  his  medi- 
cine/pediatrics residency.  They  live  in 
Ann  Arbor.  Gwendolyn  R.  Lee,  of 
Baltimore,  is  off  to  do  Locum  Tenens 
for  a  while,  after  completing  an  inter- 
nal medicine  residency  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  William 
Lance  Miller  married  Patricia 
Bouknight,  MD,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  He  is 
joining  a  practice  of  family  medicine 
and  obstetrics.  The  couple  resides  in 
Spartanburg,  S.C.  Theodore  S.  Takata 
is  serving  a  cardiology  fellowship  at  the 
University  of  Texas  Southwestern  in 
Dallas.  James  Trumble,  of  Lexington, 
S.C,  announces  the  birth  of  Katelyn, 
his  second  child,  on  April  9,  1998. 
Scott  Winiecki  is  practicing  primary 
care  pediatrics  with  North  Park 
Pediatrics  in  Bel  Air,  Md. 

1996 

Rebecca  Appleton,  of  Mt.  Pleasant, 
S.C,  and  her  husband,  Andy, 
announce  the  birth  of  Connor  James, 
their  fourth  child,  in  February. 
Christian  Bounds  is  serving  a  fellow- 
ship in  cardiology  at  UMMS  and  lives 
in  Catonsville,  Md.  Paula  Boyle,  of 
Perry  Hall,  Md.,  is  chief  resident  at 
Franklin  Square  Hospital.  She  plans  to 
finish  her  residency  in  1999  and  settle 


in  the  Baltimore  area.  Eric  Carr  and  his 
wife,  Sharon,  welcomed  Avery  Matthew 
into  the  world  on  March  3.  Dr.  Carr  is 
in  year  three  of  an  internal  medicine 
residency  at  Johns  Hopkins/Sinai 
Hospital.  They  live  in  Owings  Mills,  Md. 
Michael  Franks,  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
married  on  April  18.  He  and  Lajena 
have  two  dogs,  Bailey  and  Sierra.  Janet 
Higgins  and  her  husband,  Craig, 
announce  the  birth  of  daughter  Emma 
on  June  4.  They  reside  in  Milwaukee. 
C.  Brett  Hoffman  (see  1995).  Donna 
M.  Osikowicz,  of  Cedarhurst,  N.Y.,  is 
serving  a  two-year  term  as  APA  Area  2 
Member  in  Training  Representative 
where  she  serves  as  liaison  between  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  and  all 
of  the  psychiatry  residents  in  New  York 
state.  Angela  Man'  Smedley,  of 
Columbia,  Md.,  announces  the  birth  of 
Zoe  Reinal  on  Nov.  21,1 997. 

1997 

Alicia  Braun  '97  is  interning  in  medi- 
cine. Chere  Chase  is  serving  a  neurology 
residency  at  Case  Western  Reserve  after 
completing  an  internship  in  internal 
medicine.  Heidi  B.  Ginter  has  transferred 
to  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in 
Worcester  to  complete  her  family  medi- 
cine residency.  Lauren  Gordon,  of 
Bellcamp,  Md.,  reports  that  she  and  her 
husband,  Troy,  are  still  happily  married 
after  a  grueling  year  of  internship. 
Mary  Hornbeck  is  in  year  two  of  a 
family  medicine  residency  in  Concord, 
N.C  Barbara  Piasecki  is  serving  an 
internal  medicine  residency  at  Yale  and 
lives  in  North  Haven,  Conn.  Sean 
Koskinen  and  his  wife,  Kristin,  of 
Honolulu,  announce  the  arrival  of 
William  Baley  on  May  16.  Dr. 
Koskinen  is  serving  a  radiology  resi- 
dency at  Tripler  Army  Medical  Center 
and  Kristin  is  working  at  St.  Francis 


Medical  Center  as  a  clinical  dietitian. 
Carol  Swanson  and  John  Cox  were 
married  on  May  30  and  honeymooned 
in  Vancouver  and  the  Canadian  Rockies 
before  moving  to  their  new  home  in 
Ttmpa,  Fla.  Craig  Zinderman  and 
Jennifer  Kujawa  were  married  in 
Baltimore  on  May  1 7. 

1998 

Garrettson  Smith  Ellis,  of  Baltimore, 
and  Elizabeth  Feldman  are  engaged. 
She  is  a  general  surgery  intern  at  the 
Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center  in 
Pennsylvania.  Baltimore  resident 
Marc  A.  Simon  will  marry  Susan  Heller, 
of  Washington,  D.C,  on  Jan.  3.  They 
will  live  in  Denver. 
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Medical  Alumni  Association  Reunion 


April     2  9,     30,     May     1,     1999 


Thursday,    April    2  9 


Friday,    April    30 


8:30  a.m.  Continental  Breakfast  &  Registration  8:30  a.m.  Continental  Breakfast  &  Registration 


9  a.m. 


Ars  Medicinae  Video  Presentation 


9  a.m. 


Ars  Medicinae  Video  Presentation 


9  a.m.  Campus  Walking  Tour 

10  a.m.  Medical  System/Gudelsky  Tower  Tour 

1 1  a.m.  Health  Sciences  and  Human  Services 

Library  Tour 

1 1:30  a.m.  John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance 

Luncheon  for  Members 

Noon  Inner  Harbor  Boat  Cruise/Luncheon 

2  p.m.  Cancer  Center  Tour 

3  p.m.  School  of  Medicine/Informatics  Lab 

Tour 

5:30  p.m.  124th  Annual  Business  Meeting 


9  a.m. 


9:30  a.m. 


10  a.m. 


1 1  a.m. 


1 1  a.m. 


Noon 


Nursing  School  Building  Tour 


R  Adams  Cowley  Shock  Trauma 
Center  Tour 

Veteran  Affairs  Medical  Center  Tour 

Pimlico  Race  Track 


1 1  a.m.  Complimentary  Buffet  Luncheon 


The  Dean's  School  of  Medicine 
Update 

CME  Scientific  Update 


7:30  p.m.  1 24th  Alumni  Recognition  Dinner 


6:30  p.m.  Fifth  Annual  Pierpont  Symposium 


Saturday,     May     I 


1:35  p.m.  Baltimore  Orioles  Baseball  Game 

Evening  Class  Reunions,  Years  Ending  in  3  &  8 
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In  Memoriam 


Irving  Friedman  '24 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

Michael  J.  Skovron  '31 

Erie,  Pa. 
June  13,  1997 

Dr.  Skovron  served  an  internship  ar  St. 
Vincent  Hospital  in  Erie,  Pa.,  and  a 
residency  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  Baltimore. 
He  specialized  in  orthopedic  surgery  in 
Erie.  He  and  his  wife,  Jean,  had  two 
sons  and  one  daughter. 

H.  David  Markman  '32 

Pembroke  Pine,  Fla. 
March  19,  1998 

Leonard  J.  Abramovitz  '34 

Baltimore,  Md. 
May  16,  1998 

Dr.  Abramovitz  joined  his  father  in 
practice  on  Baltimore's  east  side  after 
graduation.  In  addition  to  area  patients, 
they  treated  sailors  from  several  ships 
docked  at  Fells  Point.  During  the 
Depression,  they  often  accepted  chick- 
ens or  loaves  of  bread  as  compensation. 
Dr.  Abramovitz  was  a  major  in  the  U.S. 
Army  during  World  War  II,  stationed 
in  the  United  States,  where  he  began 
practicing  anesthesiology.  He  was  affili- 
ated with  several  hospitals  including 
Mercy  and  Union  Memorial,  and  he 
enjoyed  fly-fishing,  hiking,  gardening 
and  swimming.  Dr.  Abramovitz  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wile,  Jeanne,  five  daugh- 
ters, one  son  and  lour  grandchildren. 

Leo  Brown  Skeen  '35 

Mooresville,  N.  C. 

Michael  G.  Frich  '36 

Sedona,  Ariz. 
August  4,  1997 

Dr.  Frich  served  his  internship  and  res- 
idency at  Mercy  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh 
and  became  a  general  practitioner  spe- 
cializing in  industrial  medicine.  He 
enjoyed  yard  work  and  gardening. 


Joseph  R.  Myerowitz  '36 

Baltimore,  Md. 
August  5,  1998 

Dr.  Myerowitz  earned  a  degree  in  phar- 
macy from  the  University  of  Maryland 
before  enrolling  in  medical  school. 
During  World  War  II,  he  served  with 
the  Army  Medical  Corps,  managing  a 
pediatric  ward  at  a  military  hospital  in 
Georgia.   He  was  discharged  in  1946 
with  the  rank  of  captain.  Dr.  Myerowitz 
returned  to  Baltimore  after  the  war  and 
practiced  internal  medicine  in  Northwest 
Baltimore  until  retiring  in  1992.   He 
was  on  the  stalls  at  Sinai  Hospital  and 
Northwest  Medical  Center.   He  was  a 
charter  fellow  of  the  Maryland  Academy 
ol  Family  Physicians  and  a  member  ol 
the  Baltimore  Medical  Society  and  t he- 
Geriatric  Society.   His  son  P.  David 
graduated  from  the  School  of  Medicine 
in  1970.   Another  son,  Morris,  died  in 
1 97 1 .   He  is  also  survived  by  his  wife 
Merry,  a  daughter,  Bonnie  Belle,  and 
three  grandchildren. 

William  J.  Supik  '40 

Towson,  Md. 
May  31,  1998 

Henry  H.  Sadler  Jr.  '42 
Belvedere,  Calif. 
May  1,  1998 

After  a  residency  in  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Sadler 
served  overseas  as  a  medical  officer  in  the 
Navy  and  was  awarded  a  Purple  Heart 
for  his  participation  in  the  Normandy 
invasion.  Following  the  war,  he  became 
one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  Menninger 
School  of  Psychiatry  in  Topeka,  Kan.  in 
1949.  Dr.  Sadler  opened  a  psychiatric 
practice  in  Detroit  and  became  assistant 
professor  of  psychiatry  and  later  assistant 
dean  for  medical  education  at  Wayne 
State  University  Medical  School.  In  1965 
he  moved  to  San  Francisco  as  an  assistant 
professor  of  psychiatry,  directing  the 
Psychiatric  Liaison  Service,  training  gen- 
eral practitioners  in  psychosomatic  medi- 


cine. In  1 967,  he  became  associate  dean 
for  Student  Affairs  in  the  University  of 
California-San  Francisco  (UCSF)  School 
of  Medicine,  before  moving  to  the  uni- 
versity's Berkeley  campus  in  1980  as 
director  of  a  new  liaison  program 
between  UCSF  and  Berkeley. 
Throughout  his  career,  he  maintained  a 
primary  commitment  to  teaching,  receiv- 
ing a  special  commendation  for  teaching 
excellence  from  UCSF  in  1 970.  He 
retired  in  1986  and  immersed  himself  in 
an  intensive  cross-disciplinary  explo- 
ration to  turther  his  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  trying  to  cor- 
relate the  remarkable  intuitive  insights  of 
the  Buddhist  teachings  with  the  findings 
nt  modern  physics  and  neurophysiology. 
Survivors  include  his  wife  Joan,  son 
Christopher,  daughter  Susan,  stepdaugh- 
ter Catherine  and  one  granddaughter. 

John  W.  Sigler  '43M 

Bloomjield  Hills,  Mich. 
April  1998 

Robert  L.  Rudolph  '48 

Naples,  Fla. 
April  13,  1998 

John  L.  Bacon  '50 
Rockford,  III. 
February  23,  1998 

Dr.  Bacon  received  post-doctoral  train- 
ing at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester, 
Minn.  Following  training,  he  joined  a 
pediatrics  group  practice  at  the  Canfield 
Clinic  in  Rockford,  111.,  which  later 
became  the  Brookside  Medical  Group. 
He  retired  from  Brookside  in  1989.  He 
was  a  faculty  member  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  School  of  Medicine  in  Rockford 
and  he  also  volunteered  his  services  to 
many  community  organizations.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Doris,  two  sons, 
one  daughter,  two  step-sons,  four  grand- 
children and  one  step-grandson. 
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In  Memoriam 


Maxwell  Ibsen  '50 
San  Jose,  Calif. 
January  12,  1998 

Donald  Brown  '60 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
March  11,  1998 

James  F.  McCarter  '61 

Cambridge,  Md. 
April  5,  1998 

Carroll  D.  Mahoney  '68 

Olney,  Md. 
January  30,  1998 

Dr.  Mahoney  graduated  with  honors 
from  the  School  of  Medicine  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Alpha  Omega  Alpha 
Medical  Honor  Society.  He  completed 
his  internship,  residency  and  fellow- 
ship in  pulmonary  medicine  at  the 
Washington  Hospital  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  was  a  diplomate 
of  the  American  Board  of  Internal 
Medicine  and  a  member  of  the 
Montgomery  County  Medical  Society, 
Med-Chi  and  the  American  Society  of 
Internal  Medicine.  He  was  a  retired 
major  in  the  medical  corps  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve,  and  was  also  a  former 
member  of  the  Washington  Redskins 
Marching  Band.  Dr.  Mahoney  was  an 
active  member  of  the  medical  staff  of 
Holy  Cross  Hospital  of  Silver  Spring, 
where  he  was  a  past  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  a  past  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lois,  two 
daughters,  one  son,  two  stepsons  and 
two  grandsons. 

Ethel  Siegal  '68 
Dallas,  Texas 
March  26,  1998 


FORMER    FACU  LTY 

Nancy  Whitley,  MD 

Baltimore,  Md. 
May  16,  1998 

Dr.  Whitley  earned  her  medical  degree 
from  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine 
at  Wake  Forest  University  in  1 957.  She 
was  hired  by  Western  Electric  Co., 
becoming  their  first  female  industrial 
physician.  She  returned  to  Bowman 
Gray  to  complete  her  diagnostic  resi- 
dency in  1969.  She  also  became  the  first 
female  chief  resident  at  Bowman  Gray 
and  was  appointed  associate  professor  of 
radiology  at  the  medical  school  in  1974. 
She  moved  to  Baltimore  in  1978  when 
her  late  husband,  Dr.  Joseph  Whitley, 
was  named  chairman  of  diagnostic  radi- 
ology at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Dr.  Whitley  became  an  expert  on  the 
imaging  of  the  chest  and  abdomen 
while  serving  as  professor  of  diagnostic 
radiology  and  oncology  at  Maryland 
and  wrote  one  of  the  first  articles  on  the 
use  of  the  CAT  scanner  in  diagnosing 
diseases  of  the  abdomen.  She  retired 
from  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
1992  and  became  adjunct  professor  of 
diagnostic  radiology  at  the  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina  at 
Charleston.  She  was  an  internationally 
recognized  authority  on  the  use  of  com- 
puter assisted  tomography.  An  accom- 
plished photographer,  Dr.  Whitley 
produced  still-life  photos  and  land- 
scapes of  the  Eastern  Shore  and  used  X- 
ray  machines  to  create  unusual  images 
of  flowers  that  were  exhibited  at  several 
galleries  in  Maryland.  Her  husband, 
Joseph,  died  in  1989.  Survivors  include 
a  son,  John,  a  daughter,  Catherine,  and 
lour  grandsons. 


Charles  Wisseman,  MD 

Cockeysville,  Md. 
July  12,  1998 

Dr.  Wisseman  received  his  medical 
degree  from  Southwestern  Medical 
School  at  the  University  of  Texas  in 
Dallas  in  1946.  Following  clinical 
training  in  internal  medicine  at 
Massachusetts  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Boston,  Dr.  Wisseman  was  commis- 
sioned a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Army 
Medical  Corps.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
Army  Medical  Service  Graduate  School 
at  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C,  in  1948 
where  he  began  research  of  typhus  fever 
and  other  rickettsial  diseases.  He  was 
discharged  in  1954  and  joined  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  where  he  headed  the  microbi- 
ology department.  He  gained  world- 
wide recognition  for  his  basic  and 
clinical  research  studies  of  typhus  and 
other  rickettsial  diseases.  During  his 
career,  Dr.  Wisseman  published  more 
than  150  research  papers,  reviews  and 
chapters  in  medical  texts,  most  of 
which  focused  on  rickettsial  diseases. 
He  retired  in  1985.  Dr.  Wisseman  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Jane,  two  sons, 
two  daughters  and  six  grandchildren. 


Memorial  gifts  may  be  made  to: 

Medical  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  Inc.,  522 
W.  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore,  MD, 
2 1 20 1  - 1 636,  or  for  more  informa- 
tion, call  (410)  706-7454. 
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Spaas* 


For  fast  relief  from  the  nagging  ache  of  taxes,  we 
recommend  TIAA-CREF  SRAs.  SRAs  are  tax- 
deferred  annuities  that  can  help  you  build  additional 
assets  —  money  that  can  make  the  difference  between 
living  and  living  welixa  retirement. 

Contributions  to  SRAs  are  conveniently  deducted 
from  your  salary  on  a  pretax  basis.  The  result?  More 
money  invested.  Fewer  taxes  now.  And  since  investment 
earnings  are  tax  deterred  until  you  receive  them  as 
income,  the  money  you  don't  send  to  Washington  can 
work  even  harder  for  you. 


What  else  do  SRAs  offer?  A  full  range  of  investment 
choices,  a  helpful  loan  feature,  and  the  financial  expertise 
of  TIAA-CREF,  the  world's  largest  retirement  system.0 

Now  More  Ways  to  Meet  Your  Goals 

Today  TIAA-CREF  can  help  you  meet  even  more  of 
your  financial  objectives,  with  IRAs,  mutual  funds,  and 
more.  We'll  help  you  select  the  solutions  that  suit  your 
needs.  Visit  your  benefits  office  or  call  us  at  1  800  842- 
2776  to  learn  more. 

Do  it  today  —  it  couldn't  hurt. 


Visit  us  on  the  Internet  at  www.tiaa-cref.org 


Ensuring  the  future 
for  those  who  shape  it." 


"Based  on  assets  under  management. 

T1AA-CRKF  Individual  and  Institutional  Services  distributes  CREF  certificates  and  interests  in  the  TI AA  Real  Estate  Account.  For  more  complete 

inlormation.  including  charges  and  expenses,  call  1  800  842-273$  ext.  5509,  lor  the  prosperities  Read  them  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 
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Events 


1 9 1  st  Commencement 


David  B.  Mallott,  MD,  was  selected  by 
the  graduating  class  to  deliver  convoca- 
tion remarks. 


Gold  Medal  recipients  Jennifer  Lauchle  and  Jonathan  Davis  are  congratulated  by  Dean 
Donald  E.  Wilson. 


Two  MD/PhD  candidates  and  146 
MD  candidates  received  degrees  from 
the  School  of  Medicine  this  spring. 
(  (invocation  ceremonies  were  held 
May  22  at  the  Joseph  MeyerhofK 
Symphony  Hall.  Jonathan  Emanuel 
Davis  and  Jennifer  O'Hara  Lauchle 
received  the  faculty  Gold  Medal  for 
Outstanding  Qualifications  for  the 


Practice  of  Medicine.  David  B. 
Mallott,  MD,  associate  professor  of 
psychiatry  and  associate  dean  for  med- 
ical education,  was  selected  by  the 
graduating  class  to  deliver  remarks  dur- 
ing the  program.  MAA  President 
Selvin  Passen  '60  officially  welcomed 
the  graduates  into  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association. 


Cartwright  Ellis,  Joe  Martinez,  Elizabeth 
Feldman,  and  Jonathan  Davis  were  recog- 
nized for  their  work  with  the  MAA 
Student  Advisory  Committee. 


Theodori  Woodward's  Autobiography  Now  Available 

Alumni  and  friends  of  the  School  of  Medicine  now  have  .in  opportunity  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Theodore 
Woodward,  MD's  autobiography  Make  Room  for  Sentiment — A  Physicians  Story.  The  book  chronicles 
the  life  of  a  man  who  for  many  has  embodied  the  academic  and  philosophical  essence  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  for  more  than  lour  decades. 

lor  .in  autographed  tupv,  send  a  ">2S  check  plus  $3  for  shipping  .\nc\  handling  to: 

//',   Mi  diet  il  Ahninii  Association     •     522  West  Lombard  Street     •     Baltimore,  Maryland  21201-1638 
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for  life 


You  and  your  family  can  [oin  SECU! 


Why  pay  higher  bank  fees  when  yon  can 
join  a  credit  union?  University  of  Maryland 
students,  faculty,  staff  and  alumni  —  and 
their  families*  —  can  join  State  Employees 
Credit  Union  of  Maryland,  Inc.  (SECU), 
the  state's  largest  credit  union.  We  have 
nine  branches  and  36  ATMs  across  the 
state.  For  24-hour  SECU  account  access, 
do  your  banking  online! 


Become  a  SECU  member  and  apply  for: 

•  Jumbo,  FHA,  VA  and  conventional 
mortgages  —  great  for  refinancing! 

•  Low  loan  rates  on  new  and  used  cars, 
vans  and  trucks 

•  Free  checking  with  no  minumum 
balance  requirement  or  per-check  fees 

•  "Prime  +  0%"  Home  Equity  Line  of  Credit 


SECU 


Apply  for  membership  today! 

410-296-SECU  or  1-800-TRY-SECU  •  www.secumd.org 
UMB  Branch  &  ATM:  11  S.  Paca  Street  •  UMB  campus  ATM:  Student  Union 

State  Employees  Credit  Union  (SECU)  of  Maryland,  Inc.,  is  the  largest  credit  union  in  Maryland.  You  can  join  SECU 
if  you  (or  a  family  member)  are  a  state  employee,  belong  to  a  SECU  Select  Employee  Group,  or  are  a  student  or  alumnus  of: 

•  Bowie  State  University  •  Morgan  State  University         •  Towson  University  •  University  of  Maryland:  Baltimore, 

•  Coppin  State  College  •  St  Mary's  College  of  Md.        •  University  of  Baltimore  Baltimore  County,  College  Park.  Eastern 

•  Frostburg  State  University      •  Salisbury  State  University  Shore  and  UM  University  College 


You  must  be  a  member  to  apply  for  a  loan.  $10  in  a  Share  Savings  account  opens  your  membership. 

New  members  are  welcome  —  call  us.  We'll  help  you  find  out  if  you're  eligible. 

Accounts  insured  to  $100,000  by  the  National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
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Rosalind  R  Kaplan's  ('64)  works  are  currently 


on  exhibit  at  the  National  Museum  of  Health 


and  Medicine  in  Washington,  D.C.  On  Oct. 


29,  she  will  lecture  there  about  medicine  and 


art.  Her  painting,  "Evolution,"  is  pictured  at 


left.  See  story  on  page  1 6. 
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Excellence 


An  ongoing  commitment  you  make  to  your  patients  and  your  careers. 
an  ongoing  pledge  we  make  to  our  insureds. 

At  Medical  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Society  of  Maryland  our  mission  is  two-fold:  physician  advocacy  and 

commitment  to  excellence.  As  the  oldest  physician-owned  professional  liability  insurance  company  in  the 
nation,  we  understand  the  risks  associated  with  the  daily  practice  of  medicine,  and  we  remain  committed  to  pro- 
viding Maryland  physicians  with  the  most  comprehensive  and  affordable  coverage  available.  We  act  as  your 
advocate  and  offer  products  and  services  specifically  tailored  to  meet  your  needs, 
allowing  you  to  deliver  top  quality  care  your  patients  expect. 

We  are.  .  . 

•  The  Nation's  Oldest  Physician-Owned  Professional  Liability  Insurance  Carrier 

•  Endorsed  by  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland 

•  In  the  business  of  Insuring  Physicians 

We  offer.  .  . 

•  Professional  Brokers  Throughout  Maryland 

•  Risk  Management  Seminars  Statewide,  Offering  Premium  Discounts  and  CME  Credits 

•  Top  Defense  Attorneys 

•  Seasoned  Staff  Skilled  in  Medical  Liability 

•  Tail  Options  including  'Tree"  Tail  Coverage  Upon  Retirement  After  One  Year  of  Continuous  Coverage  With  No  Age  Requirement 
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•  Tailored  Products  for  Large  Groups 

•  "A-"  Excellent  Rating  by  A.M.  Best 
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Dean's  Message 


Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson,  MD,  MACP 

As  our  nation's  healthcare  system  con- 
tinues to  change,  "professionalism"  is 
increasingly  debated.  Some  say  that 
physicians  are  losing  their  professional- 
ism in  our  highly  technical  and  man- 
aged care  environment.  At  last  year's 
Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  (AAMC)  annual  meeting,  I 
participated  in  a  symposium  on 
"professionalism."  For  this  issue's 
Dean's  Message,  I  have  included 
excerpts  from  that  presentation. 

AAMC  Annual  Meeting,  Nov.  2, 
1998;  "Professionalism  in  Medicine" 

On  Jan.  1 ,  2000,  most  of  the  world 
will  celebrate  a  new  millennium. 
Futurists  are  already  trying  to  predict  spe- 
cific events  in  the  2000s,  but  we  can  be 
sure  that  significant  changes  in  medical 
cue  technology  and  in  the  health  care 
environment  will  continue.  Medicine  has 
been  dramatically  transformed  since  I 
took  the  Hippocratic  oath  more  than  35 
wars  ago.  Science  has  raced  ahead  will) 
astonishing  speed  to  close  in  on  some  of 
the  fundamental  mysteries  oi  life. 

When  I  was  a  student,  we  were  not 
faced  with    "in.  mI  today's  most  debated 
issues,  such  as  organ  transplantation, 
genetic  engineering,  AIDS,  physii  ian 


assisted  suicide  and  the  extensive  pro- 
longation of  life  through  life-support  sys- 
tems. Integrated  delivery  systems,  clinical 
enterprises,  HMOs,  PPOs  and  PHOs 
were  virtually  unknown.  Understanding 
DNA  was  only  in  its  infancy.  These 
changes,  and  others,  have  tremendous 
implications  for  todays  medical  students 
and  dramatically  demonstrate  the  need  to 
emphasize  professionalism  beginning 
with  the  medical  student  selection  process 
and  extending  through  continuing  med- 
ical education. 

With  the  intrusion  of  technology 
and  market  forces,  medicine  has  become 
complicated,  institutionalized,  and,  at 
times,  impersonal.  Physicians  are  pres- 
sured to  cut  costs,  increase  productivity 
and  support  the  bottom  line.  Compro- 
mising care  to  control  cost  is  a  trouble- 
some social  concern  in  which  the 
integrity  of  the  profession  is  at  stake. 
Doctor  and  patient  alike  suffer  when  the 
bottom  line  takes  precedence  over  the 
patient's  well-being.  The  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  medicine,  primum  non  nocere, 
conflicts  with  the  first  rule  of  business, 
caveat  emptor. 

Physicians  are  now  called  "providers" 
and  "gatekeepers"  and  patients  are 
called  "consumers"  or  "clients."  Patients 
say  that  they  do  not  like  the  increasing 
impersonal  nature  of  medical  treatment, 
and  the  public  is  beginning  to  view 
physicians  as  "indifferent  technicians" 
—  interchangeable  cogs  in  a  huge 
impersonal  health  care  machine.  The 
primacy  of  the  patient-physician 
relationship  —  a  relationship  that  we 
must  not  allow  to  be  turned  into  some 
t\  pi  ol  det.u  heel  business  venture,  has 
been  sorely  tested  in  recent  years.  The 
common  ground  on  which  all  physicians 
must  stand  is  that  we  must  put  the 
needs  of  our  patients  first  and  foremost. 


We  must  prepare  our  students  to 
deal  with  the  competing  forces  of  a 
rapidly  changing  health  care  system, 
and  insist  that  our  graduates  demon- 
strate professionalism  during  medical 
school  and  post-graduate  training. 
Physicians  now  practice  medicine  with 
less  autonomy  and  more  external  over- 
sight than  any  previous  generation.  It 
must  be  clear  that  we  are  committed  to 
the  best  outcome  for  the  patient,  not 
what's  right  for  the  hospital's  bottom 
line,  or  the  insurance  company,  or  the 
physician's  income. 

In  1 997,  during  our  first  White  Coat 
Ceremony,  there  was  standing  room 
only  in  an  auditorium  that  holds  500 
people.  Our  first-year  students  were 
obviously  moved  as  they  received  their 
white  coats,  and  I  was  impressed  by 
their  idealism  and  commitment.  Each 
speaker  reinforced  the  importance  of 
professionalism  and  reminded  the  stu- 
dents that  we  as  physicians  are  granted 
extraordinary  powers  by  patients  and 
society.  Our  students  interact  with 
patients  at  the  beginning  of  their  first  year, 
when  they  know  little  or  nothing  about 
medical  care.  Professionalism  must  begin 
the  first  day  of  medical  school. 

It  will  not  always  be  easy  for  students 
and  physicians  to  take  the  moral  high 
ground  given  the  time  constraints,  pres- 
sures and  struggles  that  are  part  of 
medical  education  and  our  health  care 
system.  This  may  be  one  reason  for  the 
declining  applications  to  medical  school 
over  the  past  three  years.  More  empha- 
sis needs  to  be  placed  on  the  human 
side  of  medical  education,  medicine, 
and  on  the  skills  that  separate  healers 
from  mere  technicians.  Students  and 
trainees  must  earn  the  public's  trust. 

In  the  past,  professionalism  has  been 
taught  informally  by  role  modeling. 
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Now  we  need  a  more  formal  structure, 
so  students  can  understand  the  many 
implications  of  professionalism  in  medi- 
cine. Establishing  a  program  committed 
to  professionalism  may  preserve  those 
aspects  of  patient-physician  relations 
that  we  all  cherish.  It  may  even  foster  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  different 
members  of  the  health  care  team  and 
enhance  patient  care.  I  believe  that 
ethics  and  professionalism  can  be  taught 
in  medical  schools.  If  we  can  define 
what  is  acceptable  and  what  is  expected 
behavior,  most  members  of  the  profes- 
sion will  seek  to  emulate  those  stan- 
dards. 

As  the  new  century  nears,  it  is  criti- 
cal that  we  emphasize  the  importance 
of  professionalism  in  our  medical 
school  curriculum.  In  spite  of  the  many- 
challenges  in  health  care,  all  evidence 
indicates  that  the  public  still  greatly 
values  the  physician  as  a  healer  in  our 
society.  People  still  believe  that  when 
they  visit  their  doctors'  offices,  they 
will  receive  quality  health  care.  They 
still  believe  that  their  doctors,  when 
facing  an  ethical  dilemma,  will  resolve 
it  in  the  most  professional  and 
ethical  manner  —  mostly. 

We  must  protect  the  physician-patient 
relationship,  and  ensure  that  all  students 
understand  professionalism  and  accept 
its  obligations.  We  must  encourage  the 
moral  and  intellectual  growth  of  physi- 
cians by  setting  standards  based  on  the 
highest  aspirations.  If  we  do  so,  society 
will  embrace  our  professionalism  in  the 
complex  world  of  health  care  of  the 
21st  century. 


~^^KfeT^ 


Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson,  MD,  MACP 


Guido  Tricot,  MD,  PhD,  director  of  the  Greenebaum  Cancer 
Centers  Bone  Marrow/Stem  Cell  Transplant  Unit,  dons  protective 
gloves  to  remove  samples  from  the  stem  cell  storage  container. 
In  a  little  more  than  a  year  since  he  was  transplanted  to  Baltimore, 
the  unit  has  grown  to  include  an  unrelated-donor  transplant 
program,  a  $320,000  cell-processing/  cell-engineering  laboratory 
and  a  16-bed  unit.  More  than  15  clinical  trials  are  either  under 
way  or  planned  and  another  transplant  surgeon  will  be  added 
to  the  staff. 

This  issue  also  includes  a  profile  on  Bruce  Jarrell,  MD,  who 
left  the  University  of  Arizona  a  little  over  a  year  ago  to  become 
the  University's  chairman  of  surgery;  and  a  reprint  from  the 
July  1957  issue  of  the  Bulletin  on  Ephraim  McDowell,  the  father 
of  abdominal  surgery  and  the  University's  second  honorary 
degree  recipient. 

Also  within  these  pages,  we  acknowledge  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  University  family  who  have  been  generous  sup- 
porters during  the  past  year. 
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Medical  Center  Opens  Nuclear  Medicine  Facility 


The  Medical  Center  has  opened  the 
most  technologically  advanced  all-digital 
nuclear  medicine  facility  in  the  United 
States.  Its  combination  of  high-tech 
cameras  and  high-speed  computers  will 
help  doctors  diagnose  and  treat  seri- 
ously ill  patients  faster  and  with  more 
accuracy.  The  patient-friendly  facility 
will  serve  as  a  prototype  for  21st  cen- 
tury diagnostic  radiology. 

"With  stunning  clarity,  the  new  state- 
of-the-art  equipment  produces  dynamic 
images  of  organs  such  as  the  lungs,  heart 
and  kidneys  as  they  function  within  the 
patient,  leading  to  faster  and  more  pre- 
cise diagnoses,"  says  Lawrence  E. 
Holder,  MD,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Nuclear  Medicine  and  professor  of 
radiology. 

"By  using  digital  imaging  and  very 
fast  computers,  we  not  only  see  better, 
but  we  can  make  exact  measurements," 
Dr.  Holder  explains.  "In  addition  to 
improving  health  by  helping  physicians 
decide  what  specific  therapy  patients 
should  receive,  modern  nuclear  medicine 
saves  the  patient  and  the  insurer  more 
money  by  determining  right  away  if 
there  is  a  problem." 

Nuclear  imaging  differs  from  X-ray 
and  most  other  forms  of  radiology  by 
taking  real-time  "pictures."  Tiny  amounts 
ol  radioactive  tracers  go  to  specific 
organs,  bones,  tissues  or  cancer  cells, 
where  they  emit  energy  that  is  picked  up 
on  special  cameras  and  then  converted 
to  visual  images  and  quantitative  data. 

1  )iagnostic  nuclear  medicine  is  used 
foi  ;  .iily  detection  ol  breast  cancer  and 
prostate  cancer,  to  determine  how  well 
the  heari  can  pump  blood,  to  measure 
the  spread  ol  infei  tion  .mil  to  diagnose  .1 


variety  of  illness.  Therapeutic  radioiso- 
topes can  be  used  to  treat  certain  thyroid 
problems,  blood  imbalances  and  pain 
from  certain  types  of  bone  cancer. 

Unlike  traditional  radiology,  nuclear 
medicine  provides  physicians  with  real- 
time moving  images  that  allow  them  to 

"One  of  the  elements  that 
makes  our  program  so 
noteworthy  is  that  we 
attract  students  from  all 
over  the  world  who  want 
to  further  their  education  as 
nuclear  medicine  physicians, 
technologists  or  scientists 
and  that  we  can  collaborate 
with  a  broad  array  of 
specialists  in  other  branches 
of  medicine  at  the  Medical 
Center,  "  Dr.  Holder  says. 

view  irregular  heartbeats,  airway  or  gastric 
obstructions  and  kidney  function  in 
transplant  recipients. 

"Programs  like  this  are  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  the  benefits  of  academic  medicine, 
says  Philip  Templeton,  MD,  chairman  ol 
diagnostic  radiology  and  professor  of  radi- 
( >l(  >gy.  "We  offer  patients  die  expertise  of 
physicians  and  researchers  in  different  spe- 
cialties under  one  root,  and  we  can  do  it 
with  the  most  modern  equipment  and 
the  highest  degree  of  safety." 

I  )r.  I  [older  says,  "There  are  no  com- 
pletely routine  examinations  performed 


in  our  department.  Every  patient  seen  in 
nuclear  medicine  is  treated  as  a  special 
individual  with  a  unique  problem  requir- 
ing a  specially  designed  examination  in 
full  consultation  with  the  patient's 
physician."  The  Medical  Center  earlier 
this  year  began  converting  to  a  "filmless 
X-ray"  environment,  storing  all  patient 
images  by  using  computer  technology. 
The  new  nuclear  medicine  facility  inte- 
grates computerized  nuclear  medicine- 
scans  with  the  hospitals  other  high- 
technology  systems:  The  Radiology 
Picture  Archiving  System,  the  Hospital 
Information  System  for  patient  records 
and  the  Radiology  Scheduling  and 
Information  System.  Images  are  cur- 
rently available  to  physicians  through- 
out the  hospital.  Referring  physicians 
soon  will  be  able  to  access  nuclear  medi- 
cine images  from  their  community 
offices  via  the  Internet  with  a  special 
code.  "This  allows  referring  physicians 
in  their  own  offices  to  participate  with 
us  in  the  diagnosis  of  their  patients," 
says  Dr.  Holder. 

As  part  of  the  collaboration  with 
corporate  partner,  SMV,  University 
physicians  will  evaluate  the  new  genera- 
tion of  gamma  cameras  and  the  latest 
emerging  nuclear  technologies. 

Among  the  department's  research 
interests  are  using  the  new  equipment 
for  coincidence  detection  imaging  in  the 
staging  of  cancer  and  the  application  of 
attenuation  correction,  a  technique  to 
make  individual  diagnoses  more  precise 
by  compensation  lor  anatomical  differ- 
ences from  one  patient  to  another. 

The  department  also  is  launching 
clinical  trials  of  new  imaging  drugs  that 
may  help  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  colon  cancer  and  in  the  more 
.rc  in  ate  diagnosis  of  blood  clots  in  the 
limes  and  lees. 
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As  many  as  12  million  nuclear  medi- 
cine imaging  and  therapeutic  procedures 
are  done  each  year  in  the  United  States. 

"One  of  the  elements  that  makes  our 
program  so  noteworthy  is  that  we 
attract  students  horn  all  over  the  world 
who  want  to  further  their  education  as 
nuclear  medicine  physicians,  technolo- 
gists or  scientists  and  that  we  can  col- 
laborate with  a  broad  array  of  specialists 
in  other  branches  of  medicine  at  the 
Medical  Center,"  Dr.  Holder  says. 

The  marriage  of  nuclear  imaging 
cameras  with  high-speed  computers 
allows  Medical  Center  physicians  to 
make  faster  and  more  accurate  diag- 
noses, including:  detection  of  cancer  of 
the  endocrine  system,  lymphatic  sys- 
tem, lung,  colon,  brain,  breast  and 
prostate;  bone  imaging  to  diagnose  the 
cause  of  pain  and  manage  pain  follow- 
ing orthopedic  surgery  for  trauma, 
prosthesis  implantation  for  arthritis  and 
limb  salvage  surgery  for  cancer;  quanti- 
tative gastrointestinal  imaging  of  solid 
and  liquid  meal  emptying  and  transit; 
myocardial  perfusion  imaging  to  stud}' 
diseases  of  the  heart;  quantitative  venti- 
lation and  perfusion  lung  imaging  to 
evaluate  patients  with  emphysema,  pul- 
monary hypertension  or  cancer;  special- 
ized dual  isotope  infection  imaging 
with  labeled  white  blood  cells  to  detect 
infection;  dynamic  kidney  imaging  to 
assess  renal  function,  evaluate  trans- 
plant recipients  and  detect  renovascular 
hypertension;  and  tomographic  brain 
perfusion  imaging  to  evaluate  cerebro- 
vascular disease,  epilepsy,  dementia, 
psychiatric  disorders  and  post-traumatic 
brain  syndrome. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Ira  R.  Allen 
Barbara  Crawford 


MPRC  Leaders  Elected  to  Institute  of  Medicine 


William  T.  Carpentt 
A.  Tamminga,  MD 


MP.  .aid  Carol 


The  director  and  deputy  director  of  the 
Maryland  Psychiatric  Research  Center 
(MPRC)  recently  were  elected  to  the 
prestigious  Institute  of  Medicine  (IOM) 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
William  T.  Carpenter  Jr.,  MD,  and 
Carol  A.  Tamminga,  MD,  are  among 
IOM  s  55  new  members. 

Members  are  chosen  for  "major 
contributions  to  health  and  medicine 
or  to  related  fields,  such  as  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  law,  administration, 
and  economics,"  according  to  the  IOM. 
This  years  election  brings  the  University's 
IOM  membership  to  eight. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  director  of 
MPRC  since  1 977,  Dr.  Carpenter  is  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  and  pharmacology. 
An  internationally  recognized  pioneer  in 
schizophrenia  research,  he  is  the  recipient 
of  numerous  awards,  including  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  Award 


for  Research  in  Psychiatry  and  the 
Exemplary  Psychiatrist  Award  of  the 
National  Alliance  for  the  Mentally  111. 

Dr.  Tamminga  has  been  at  the  cen- 
ter since  1979  and  is  deputy  director 
and  chief  of  the  inpatient  research 
program.  She  is  a  professor  of  psychia- 
try and  recognized  as  a  leader  in  devel- 
oping clinical  treatments  for 
schizophrenic  patients. 

The  center  is  one  of  five  federally 
funded  Schizophrenia  Clinical  Research 
Centers  and  one  of  five  national  Centers 
for  Neurosciences  and  Schizophrenia 
supported  by  the  National  Institute  for 
Mental  Health.  There  are  two  inpatient 
units,  a  20-bed  Residential  Treatment 
Unit  for  patients  with  neurological  com- 
plications and  a  30-bed  Treatment 
Research  Unit  operated  jointly  with 
Spring  Grove  Hospital.  The  latter  treats 
patients  who  are  non-responsive  to  tradi- 
tional treatments.  An  outpatient  research 
program  includes  a  motor  disorders  clinic 
and  family  counseling  and  education. 

Other  IOM  members  at  the 
University  are:  Donald  E.  Wilson, 
MD,  MACP,  dean;  Theodore  E. 
Woodward  38,  professor  emeritus; 
Robert  C.  Gallo,  MD,  professor  and 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Human 
Virology;  Barbara  G.  Hansen,  PhD, 
professor  and  director  of  the  Obesity 
and  Diabetes  Research  Center;  Myron 
M.  Levine,  MD,  professor  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Vaccine 
Development;  and  Paul  D.  Stolley, 
MD,  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Epidemiology  and 
Preventive  Medicine. 

lo  Martin 
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$6.3  Million  Federal  Grant  Funds  Pfiesteria  Research 


The  National  Institutes  of  Healths 
National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  has  awarded  a  five- 
year,  $6.3  million  Pfiesteria  research 
grant  to  the  School  of  Medicine,  the 
University  of  Maryland  Biotechnology 
Institutes  Center  of  Marine 
Biotechnology  (COMB)  and  Johns 
Hopkins  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

The  grant  will  fund  four  intercon- 
nected research  projects  and  two  sup- 
porting core  facilities.  Researchers  will 
conduct  neurocognitive  and  neurotoxi- 
cologic  studies  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine,  the  base 
for  the  administrative  core.  Another  core 
facility  will  be  established  at  COMB  to 
culture  the  Pfiesteria  species  implicated 
in  fish  kills  and  human  symptoms  in 
Maryland.  Researchers  there  will  study 
the  mechanisms  underlying  Pfiesteria 
toxicity  and  toxin  production.  They 
also  will  work  to  develop  DNA  "finger- 
printing" tools  to  monitor,  identify  and 
classify  Pfiesteria  species. 

J.  Glenn  Morris  Jr.,  MD,  professor 
oi  medicine,  epidemiology  and  preven- 
tive medicine,  Yonathan  Zohar,  PhD, 
professor  and  director  of  COMB,  and 
Patricia  Charache,  MD,  professor  of 
pathology,  medicine  and  oncology  at 
[ohns  1  lopkins,  will  oversee  adminis- 
tration of  the  research. 


"Pfiesteria,  with  its  propensity  for 
killing  fish  and  its  human  health  effects, 
has  generated  great  public  concern  and 
had  a  profound  economic  impact  on 
affected  areas,"  says  Dr.  Morris,  who 
heads  a  medical  team  appointed  by  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Health  and 


"Data  from  these  studies 
are  essential  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  real  risks 
associated  with  this  micro- 
organism and  to  develop 
rational  intervention  to 
protect  public  health,  "says 
Dr.  Morris. 


Mental  Hygiene  to  evaluate  people 
reporting  symptoms  oi  Pfiesteria 
exposure.  "Data  from  these  studies  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  understand  the  real 
risks  associated  with  this  micro-organism 
and  to  develop  rational  intervention  to 
protect  public  health." 

Lynn  Grattan,  PhD,  associate  pro- 
lessor  of  neurobiology,  will  be  principal 
investigator  on  research  into  the  atten- 
tion  and  memory  disturbances  docu- 
mented in  people  exposed  last  summer 
to  Maryland  waterways  containing 
Pfiesteria  toxins.  Dr.  Grattan  and 
Christopher  Bever,  MD,  professor  of 
neurolotrv,  will  use  the  results  of  clmu.il 


neurologic  exams  and  technologies, 
including  EEG,  fMRI  and  PET,  to 
learn  more  about  the  parts  of  the  brain 
affected  by  exposure,  as  well  as  the 
severity  and  patterns  of  neuropsycho- 
logical deficits. 

Ellen  Silbergeld,  PhD,  Amira 
Eldefrawi,  PhD,  and  Edson  Albuquerque, 
MD,  PhD,  will  work  to  identify-  the 
neurotoxic  agents  produced  by 
Pfiesteria  and  to  understand  the  mecha- 
nisms underlying  the  neuropsychologi- 
cal deficits  that  exposure  can  cause.  A 
professor  of  epidemiology  and  preven- 
tive medicine,  Dr.  Silbergeld  is  princi- 
pal investigator  on  the  neurotoxicity 
study.  Dr.  Eldefrawi  is  a  professor  of 
pharmacology  and  Dr.  Albuquerque  is 
professor  and  chairman  of  pharmacology. 

Another  University  researcher,  Andrew- 
Kane,  PhD,  will  be  co-principal  investi- 
gator in  the  core  facility  for  the  culture  of 
toxic  dinoflagellates,  at  COMB.  Dr.  Kane 
is  an  assistant  professor  of  pathology  in 
the  aquatic  pathobiology  laboratory. 
Principal  investigators  at  the  COMB  core 
lab  are  Dr.  Zohar  and  Gerardo  R.  Vasta, 
PhD,  professor  of  biochemistry  and 
immunology  at  UMBI. 

The  mechanisms  by  which  the  toxins 
act  at  the  level  of  the  brain  cannot  be 
understood  until  enough  toxins  are 
produced  in  the  lab,"  says  Dr.  Zohar. 
"This  is  exactly  what  we  will  do  at 
COMB." 

Jennifer  Donovan 
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Maryland  Psychiatric  Research  Center  Receives  $5.4  Million  Grant 


The  School  of  Medicines  Maryland 
Psychiatric  Research  Center  (MPRC) 
has  been  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  feder- 
ally funded  Specialized  Mental  Health 
Intervention  Research  Center.  One  of 
three  centers  funded  nationwide  by  the 
National  Institute  or  Mental  Health  to 
focus  on  schizophrenia,  the  MPRC  is 
slated  to  receive  $5.4  million  during 
the  next  five  years. 

In  controlled  studies,  the  Intervention 
Research  Center  (IRC)  will  evaluate  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  new  drugs  for 
treating  schizophrenia.  Five  medica- 
tions have  been  approved  for  schizo- 
phrenia during  the  1990s,  but  little  is 
known  about  how  these  drugs  compare 


with  each  other,  explains  William  T. 
Carpenter  Jr.,  MD,  professor  of  psychi- 
atry and  director  of  the  MPRC.  Dr. 
Carpenter  is  principal  investigator  for 
the  research  program.  Researchers  will 
study  the  effectiveness  of  each  drug,  not 
only  in  controlling  symptoms  of  psy- 
chosis, but  in  moderating  the  more 
subtle  but  serious  long-term  effects  of 
schizophrenia,  such  as  impairments  in 
thinking  and  emotional  expression. 
The  IRC  will  investigate  treatments  that 
might  be  used  with  existing  therapies 
to  better  control  these  cognitive  and 
emotional  impairments. 

Researchers  will  use  the  latest  in 
neuro-imaging  techniques  to  study  the 


exact  nature  of  drug  effects  in  the  brain. 
"We  hope  what  we  learn  will  enable  us 
to  develop  new  targets  for  drug  therapy 
and  effective  treatments  for  the  cognitive 
and  emotional  impairments  that 
profoundly  alter  the  ability  of  a  person 
with  schizophrenia  to  function  and 
participate  fully  in  society,"  says  Dr. 
Carpenter. 

The  School  of  Medicine  faculty  at  the 
MPRC  are  internationally  recognized  as 
leaders  in  basic  and  clinical  schizophre- 
nia research,  committed  to  translating 
scientific  discoveries  into  practical  appli- 
cations, the  MPRC  director  says. 

Jennifer  Donovan 


Study  Will  Compare  Two  Breast  Cancer  Prevention  Drugs 


Researchers  at  the  University's 
Greenebaum  Cancer  Center  will 
participate  in  the  nation's  second 
major  breast  cancer  prevention  study, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Cancer 
Institute.  The  study  will  compare  the 
drug  tamoxifen,  commonly  used  in 
treating  breast  cancer,  to  raloxifene,  a 
drug  prescribed  for  postmenopausal 
women  to  reduce  the  risk  of  osteoporosis. 

An  earlier  prevention  study  found 
tamoxifen  was  able  to  decrease  the 
incidence  of  breast  cancer  by  49  percent 
among  women  at  high  risk  for  the  dis- 
ease, including  older  women  and  those 
with  close  family  relatives  who  had  been 
diagnosed  with  breast  cancer. 

"Even  with  the  positive  results  of  that 
study,  tamoxifen  should  not  be  pre- 
scribed routinely  for  all  women  at  high 
risk  of  breast  cancer,"  savs  Katherine 


Tkaczuk,  MD,  director  of  the  Breast 
Evaluation  and  Treatment  Program  at 
the  Greenebaum  Cancer  Center. 

"Tamoxifen  increases  the  risk  of 
endometrial  cancer,  and  we  have  also 
seen  an  increase  in  blood  clots  among 
women  taking  the  drug.  But  so  far,  we 
are  not  aware  of  similar  side  effects 
from  raloxifene,"  says  Dr.  Tkaczuk,  an 
assistant  professor  of  medicine  who  was 
the  lead  investigator  at  the  Greenebaum 
Cancer  Center  of  the  tamoxifen  study 

The  upcoming  STAR  trial,  which 
stands  for  Study  of  Tamoxifen  and 
Raloxifene,  will  be  conducted  at  193 
leading  cancer  institutions  beginning 
this  year. 

The  study  will  include  22,000  post- 
menopausal women  age  35  or  older 
who  are  at  increased  risk  of  developing 
breast  cancer.  The  participants  will  be 


randomly  assigned  to  receive  either 
tamoxifen  or  raloxifene  for  five  years, 
and  neither  they,  nor  their  doctors  will 
know  which  drug  they  are  taking  until 
the  end  of  the  study.  Participants  will 
receive  close  follow-up  care,  including  a 
mammogram,  physical  exams  and  gyne- 
cological exams  for  at  least  seven  years. 

"We  are  making  progress  in  treating 
breast  cancer,  but  it  is  also  essential  to 
find  ways  to  prevent  the  disease,"  says 
Barry  Meisenberg,  MD,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Hematology  and  Oncology 
and  deputy  director  of  clinical  affairs  at 
the  Cancer  Center.  "This  new  study  is 
important  because  it  may  lead  to  another 
option  to  help  high-risk  women." 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Ira  Allen 
Barbara  Crawford 
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Researchers  Receive  $9  Million  to  Develop  Malaria  Vaccine  Testing  Site  in  Africa 


Malaria,  the  biggest  killer  of  children 
and  pregnant  women  in  Africa,  is  the 
target  of  a  $9  million  NIH  contract 
recently  awarded  to  Christopher  V. 
Plowe,  MD,  MPH,  assistant  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  Division  of  Geographic- 
Medicine,  and  collaborators  at  the 
Center  for  Vaccine  Development  and 
the  University  of  Mali,  West  Africa. 

The  contract  is  divided  into  two  parts 
—  $6.7  million  for  Dr.  Plowe  and  his 
collaborators  to  set  up  a  malaria  testing 
site  in  Bandiagara,  Mali  and  an  optional 
$2.3  million  to  carry  out  testing. 

Bandiagara,  a  town  of  10,000,  is 
primarily  populated  by  the  Dogon 
people,  who  are  known  for  their  art  and 
ancient  culture  based  on  the  traditional 
animist  belief  that  all  of  nature  is  alive. 

"The  Dogon  are  farmers,"  says  Dr. 
Plowe,  "and  malaria  is  a  huge  problem 
for  them.  In  the  first  two  weeks  I  was 
out  there,  we  saw  20  new  cases  of 
severe  malaria  and  60  non-severe 


Christopher  V.  Plowe,  MD,  MPH 

cases."  The  death  rate  for  untreated 
malaria  is  around  50  percent,  he  says. 
Malaria  is  transmitted  via  mosquito  bites. 

With  500  million  new  cases  world- 
wide each  year  and  at  least  2  million 
deaths,  the  disease  is  rivaled  only  by 
tuberculosis  as  a  global  killer.  More  than 
90  percent  of  deaths  each  year  occur  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa.  "In  some  villages, 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  people 
harbor  the  parasite,  although  not  all  are 


symptomatic,"  Dr.  Plowe  explains. 

Dr.  Plowe  and  his  colleagues  will  work 
with  Bandiagara's  traditional  healers,  who 
are  important  and  respected  members 
of  the  community. 

"They  refer  patients  to  us,"  he  says. 
"After  two  years  of  working  together,  we 
have  a  very  good  relationship  with 
them."  Dr.  Plowe  also  is  collaborating  widi 
Ogobara  Doumbo,  MD,  PhD,  an  esteemed 
researcher  at  the  University  of  Mali,  whom 
Dr.  Plowe  describes  as  "one  of  the  best 
malaria  researchers  in  Africa,  and  in  the 
world."  Dr.  Doumbo  already  holds  a 
grant  from  NIH  for  malaria  research. 

"The  hope  is  that  we  will  be  able  to 
test  and  validate  a  vaccine  or  vaccines 
against  malaria,"  Dr.  Plowe  says.  "As 
yet,  there  are  none  that  work.  However, 
within  the  next  two  years  we  anticipate 
having  vaccine  candidates  that  we  can 
test  for  safety  and  immunogenicity." 

Deborah  Rudacille 


What  do  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Alexander  the  Great, 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven  and  Gen.  George  Custer 
have  in  common? 

All  were  the  subjects  of  recent  Department 
of  Medicine  Historical  Clinico  Pathologic 
Conferences  (CPC). 

Find  out  who's  next  at  this  year's  CPC 

on  Jan.  29,  1999 

at  noon 

in  Davidge  Hall 
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Advances 


Room  Air  Appears  to  Do  Less  Brain  Damage  than  Pure  Oxygen 


When  a  person's  heart  stops,  standard 
resuscitation  includes  treatment  with 
100  percent  oxygen.  Now  researchers 
at  the  School  of  Medicine  and  George 
Washington  School  of  Medicine  and 
Health  Sciences  report  that  regular  air, 

which  is  2 1  percent  oxy-     

gen,  may  be  a  better 
choice  in  some  cases, 
helping  prevent  neuro- 
logical damage  that  can 
occur  after  the  brain  is 
deprived  of  oxygen. 


levels  reached  normal  levels  in  the 
blood,  continuing  to  administer  pure 
oxygen  actually  was  damaging  the 
metabolic  mechanism  in  the  brain." 

Further  studies  are  needed  to  under- 
stand the  precise  mechanisms  of  oxida- 


"It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  pure  oxygen  would  be 
good  for  a  brain  that  has  been  deprived  of  oxygen,  "says 
Dr.  Fiskum.  "But  we  found  that  was  not  necessarily 
the  case.  After  oxygen  levels  reached  normal  levels  in 
a  study  conducted  by   the  blood,  continuing  to  administer  pure  oxygen 

actually  was  damaging  the  metabolic  mechanism  in 
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professor  of  anesthesiol 

ogy,  and  Robert  E.  the  brain. 

Rosenthal,  MD,  profes-      

sor  of  emergency  medicine  at  George 
Washington,  is  the  first  research  to  look 
at  chemical  changes  in  the  brain  during 
restoration  of  blood  flow  after  cardiac 
arrest  and  the  neurological  damage  that 
can  follow.  They  reported  their  findings 
in  the  August  issue  of  the  journal  Stroke. 

Drs.  Fiskum  and  Rosenthal  compared 
levels  of  oxidation  of  brain  lipids  in 
animal  models  resuscitated  after  10 
minutes  of  cardiac  arrest.  In  those 
given  100  percent  oxygen,  free-radical 
levels  were  significantly  higher  than  in 
those  resuscitated  using  the  oxygen 
ratio  found  in  room  air. 

When  neurological  deficits  were 
measured,  the  animals  resuscitated  with 
21  percent  oxygen  showed  less  brain 
damage  than  those  resuscitated  with  100 
percent  oxygen,  the  researchers  report. 

"It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that 
pure  oxygen  would  be  good  for  a  brain 
that  has  been  deprived  of  oxygen,"  says 
Dr.  Fiskum.  "But  we  found  that  was 
not  necessarily  the  case.  After  oxygen 


neurological  and  neurochemical  results 
of  their  study  raise  questions  about  the 
appropriateness  of  current  resuscitation 
guidelines  that  call  for  pure  oxygen  for 
undefined  lengths  of  time  during  and 
after  cardiac  arrest. 

"We  are  not  saying 

to  stop  using  100  per- 
cent oxygen  and  to  start 
using  only  room  air," 
Dr.  Fiskum  stresses. 
"We  are  saying  to  moni- 
tor oxygen  levels  in  the 
blood  more  closely  and 
not  to  use  pure  oxygen 
if  the  oxygen  level 
already  is  at  or  above 


tive  injury  to  the  brain,  Dr.  Fiskum 
says.  That  understanding  could  help 
medical  science  develop  more  effective 
therapies  to  improve  neurological  out- 
comes after  heart  attacks,  strokes  and 
head  injuries,  he  explains. 

Meanwhile,  the  researchers  say  the 


normal. 

Drs.  Fiskum  and  Rosenthal's 
research  was  supported  by  a  grant  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Disease  and  Stroke,  part  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 
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The  Greenebaum  Cancer  Center's  Bone  Marrow/Stem  Cell  Transplant 
Unit  transplanted  Guido  Tricot,  MD,  PhD,  from  Little  Rock  to  Baltimore 
to  serve  as  director  of  the  program  in  August  1 997.  The  graft  has  taken; 
the  operation  is  a  success. 


Nancy  Volkers 


Word-association  games  with 
physicians  can  be  predictable. 
Toss  up'cancer,"  and  they  will 
probably  provide  you  with  something 
akin  to  "uncontrolled  cell  growth  that 
serves  no  purpose"  or  "malignant  undif- 
ferentiated cells."  It's  unlikely  you'll  hear 
much  about  the  fourth  sign  of  the 
zodiac,  a  genus  of  crabs,  or  the  latitude 
23.5  degrees  north  of  the  equator. 

But  ask  for  free-association  with 
the  term  "Bone  Marrow/Stem  Cell 
Transplant  Program  at  the  University 
of  Maryland's  Greenebaum  Cancer 
Center,"  and  you'll  probably  get  a 
number  of  responses,  with  a  pattern. 

Cutting-edge  research.  Guido 
Tricot,  MD,  PhD.  Excellence  in 
patient  care.  Multiple  myeloma. 
Sixteen  dedicated  beds.  Dr.  Guido 
Tricot.  National  tissue-typing  laboratory. 
Leukemias  and  lymphomas.  Synergistic 
therapy.  Dr.  Guido  Tricot. 


Left:  Dr.  Guido  Tricot  MD,  PhD,  dons 
protective  gloves  to  remove  samples  from 
the  stem  cell  storage  unit.  Right:  Kenneth 
Cook,  who  received  a  transplant  in  1 997, 
provides  advice  to  doctors  and  patients. 


Dr.  Guido  Tricot  (Ghee-doe  TREE- 
coe)  is  director  of  the  transplant 
program  at  Greenebaum.  An  image 
starts  to  form,  of  a  somewhat  imposing, 
can-do  physician  who  swept  into  town 
in  August  1997,  assumed  control  of  the 
program's  rudder  and  began  steering  it 
purposefully  toward  greatness. 


Dr.  Guido  Tricot  is  talking  softly, 
with  inflection  and  a  slight  accent 
retained  from  his  native  Belgium. 
His  voice  rises  and  falls,  explanatory  but 
gentle.  He's  only  speaking  into  a  record- 
ing device,  but  he  sounds  reassuring, 
rational,  compassionate. 

What  Dr.  Tricot  does  here  at 
Greenebaum  is  different.  He  tries  to  do 
transplants  as  soon  as  possible  after 
diagnosis.  He  uses  more  stem  cells  than 
other  programs.  He  follows  it  up  with 
consolidation  chemotherapy.  He  gives 
preventive  medications  instead  of  waiting 
for  infection  or  nausea  to  set  in. 

Says  Dr.  Tricot,  "The  goal  is  to  get  the 
disease  under  control  as  soon  as  possible; 
when  you  are  dealing  with  a  heavy  burden 
of  cancer,  it  makes  sense  to  use  your  big 
guns  first,"  that  is,  do  the  transplant  as 
soon  as  you  can,  rather  than  waiting 


until  standard  chemotherapy  has  failed. 

"Historically,  bone-marrow  transplant 
wasn't  done  until  the  disease  was 
refractory  to  chemotherapy,"  explains 
Dr.  Tricot.  "This  is  because  we  used  to 
use  marrow,  and  there  was  a  1 5  to  20 
percent  mortality  rate.  It  was  a  high- 
risk  procedure. 

"Now,  using  peripheral  blood  stem 
cells,  there's  a  two  percent  mortality 
rate.  And  we  can  use  1 5  or  20  times  a 
standard  chemotherapy  dose  without 
increasing  that  rate." 


This  method  isn't  unique.  Sanford 
Stass,  MD,  director  of  Greenebaum, 
explains  that  other  programs  also  try  to 
perform  transplants  upfront,  "but  I 
think  what's  unusual  is  that  Dr.  Tricot 
gives  patients  additional  chemotherapy 
afterward." 
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Additional  chemotherapy?  Sure, 
because  "you  never  know  if  you  have 
remaining  disease,"  says  Dr.  Tricot. 
"There  also  may  be  a  small  contamina- 
tion of  tumor  cells  in  the  transplant 
itself  (in  the  case  of  an  autologous  trans- 
plant). We  want  to  get  rid  of  that. 

"The  whole  idea  is  to  select  patients 
that  you  do  not  think  will  do  well  with 
conventional  chemotherapy,  and  do  the 
transplant  right  away,"  says  Dr.  Tricot. 
The  high-dose  chemotherapy  will  wipe 
out  a  lot  of  tumor  cells,  but  will  also  dis- 
able the  patient's  immune  system.  The 
transplant — either  of  the  patients  own 
stem  cells,  harvested  previously,  or  of 
donated  cells — gives  the  patient  back 
what  he  needs  to  fight  off  infection. 
The  patient  then  spends  enough  time 
in  the  hospital  to  ensure  the  transplant 
has  taken,  and  his  immune  system  is 
functional  again. 

Then,  if  the  patient  is  like  Kenneth 
Cook,  he  goes  home  to  Olney,  Md.,  comes 
back  frequently  lor  blood  counts  and  the 
rounds  of  consolidation  chemotherapy, 
and  otherwise  gets  on  widi  things.  Though 
Cook's  idea  of  "getting  on  with  things," 
like  Dr.  Tricot's  ideas  about  transplants, 

Barry  Meisenberg,  MD,  is  the  deputy 
director  of  clinical  affairs  and  a  member 
of  the  transplant  unit. 


may  be  different  from  most  people's. 

When  transplant  team  members 
are  asked  for  the  name  of  a 
patient  to  interview,  all  of  them 
come  up  with  Cook.  After  about  two 
minutes  on  the  phone  with  him,  it's  easy 
to  understand  why. 

Transplant  patients  receive  a  handbook 
that  details  procedures  and  answers  com- 
mon questions.  There's  a  "patient's  perspec- 
tive" section,  authored  by  Kenneth  Cook. 

Patients  also  get  a  book,  Trek  With 
Cancer:  Tips  from  a  Seasoned  Traveler,  by 
Magee  Cook.  She's  Ken's  wife.  It's  self- 
published  and  covers  just  about  any- 
thing you  can  think  of  that  has  to  do 
with  cancer  diagnosis  and  treatment,  in 
an  easy-to-read,  congenial  style. 

Show  up  at  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Medical  Center  on  a  Tuesday  and  you'll 
see  Ken  Cook  on  a  treadmill,  lifting 
hydraulic  weights  or  learning  about 
proper  nutrition.  Hang  around  the 
transplant  unit  long  enough  and  you'll 
probably  see  him  there,  too,  suggesting 
to  Dr.  Tricot  that  the  program  start  its 
patients  on  the  exercise  regimen  as  soon 
as  they  enter  the  hospital,  rather  than 
after  they  are  discharged.  Or  Cook 
might  be  talking  about  the  support 
group  he's  starting,  or  the  short  film 
about  the  transplant  program  in  which 
he  and  Dr.  Tricot  starred. 


Cook  is  68  years  old,  and  was  diag- 
nosed in  August  1997  with  multiple 
myeloma,  which  affects  about  13,000 
people  annually.  Standard  treatment 
would  extend  Cook's  life  for  perhaps 
three  more  years;  instead,  he  chose  to 
enter  a  clinical  trial.  Cook,  his  daugh- 
ter Joan,  an  oncology  nurse  and  gradu- 
ate of  the  University's  nursing  school, 
and  a  friend  searched  Medline  and  the 
National  Cancer  Institute's  Physician 
Data  Query  and  printed  out  every- 
thing they  could  find  on  the  disease. 
Over  several  days,  the  father  and 
daughter  waded  through  1,400  docu- 
ments, all  the  time  making  a  list  of  cri- 
teria that  fit  the  "ideal  protocol."  After 
talking  to  several  centers,  Cook  made 
an  appointment  with  Dr.  Tricot,  newly 
ensconced  at  Greenebaum,  to  hear 
what  the  Center  was  doing. 

"He  kept  saying  'we  do  this,'  and  that 
was  on  my  list,  and  'then  we  do  this,' 
and  that  was  on  my  list,"  says  Cook. 
"He  matched  my  ideal  protocol!  So  I 
said  'Dr.  Tricot,  when  do  I  start?'  And 
he  said:  you've  already  started.  " 

In  the  year  before  the  transplant  of  Dr. 
Tricot  from  Arkansas  to  the 
Greenebaum  Cancer  Center, 
Maryland's  program  treated  about  45 
patients.  Across  town,  Johns  Hopkins  sees 
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about  200;  the  big  guns — Seattle,  M.D. 
Anderson,  Alabama — see  more  than  500. 

In  the  year  following  Dr.  Tricot's 
move — he  arrived  at  about  the  same 
time  Cook  was  diagnosed  with  multiple 
myeloma — the  program  saw  more  than 
100  patients.  In  the  next  year,  they  plan 
to  see  more  than  150,  performing  both 
autologous  and  allogeneic  transplants  in 
about  a  4:1  ratio. 

The  growth  in  a  little  more  than  one 
year  is  astonishing.  Dr.  Tricot  began  an 
unrelated-donor  transplant  program, 
and  20  of  these  transplants  have  been 
done.  A  $3  million,  state-of-the-art  tis- 
sue typing  laboratory  (started  in  1996) 
serves  not  only  Greenebaum,  but  the 
nation.  A  new  $320,000  cell-process- 
ing/cell-engineering laboratory  will 
allow  the  Center  to  branch  out  into 
gene  therapy  and  immunotherapy.  A 
10-bed  unit,  built  in  1994,  was  recently 
augmented  by  six  beds,  thanks  in  part  to 
physicians  giving  up  offices  with  views 
for  closet-like  spaces  that  have  yet  to  be 
fully  organized.  More  than  1 5  clinical 
trials  are  under  way,  or  soon  will  be,  in 
myeloma,  lymphoma,  some  leukemias 
and  prostate  cancer.  They're  about  to 

Sanford  Stass,  A/ID,  the  Center's 
director,  has  brought  together  a  team 
with  experience  in  all  types  of  transplants. 


hire  another  full-time  transplant  physi- 
cian, bringing  the  total  to  six. 

According  to  Barry  Meisenberg, 
MD,  deputy  director  or  clinical  affairs 
and  a  member  of  the  transplant  unit, 
each  physician  has  experience  with  at 
least  1,000  transplant  cases. 

"We  have  an  excellent  team  and 
support,"  says  Dr.  Stass.  "Each  physician 
here  has  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  all 
types  of  transplant — not  just  autologous, 
but  related-  and  unrelated-donor  trans- 
plants as  well." 

Dr.  Tricot  doesn't  sell  his  patients 
short;  he  knows  they  want  only  the  best. 
"Especially  with  the  Internet  informa- 
tion explosion,  patients  can  find  out 
where  the  centers  of  excellence  are,"  he 
says.  "They'd  rather  go  to  a  center  doing 
50  or  1 00  transplants  a  year  than  one 
doing  only  two  or  three." 

Dr.  Stass  says  the  program  receives 
referrals  from  all  over  Maryland,  includ- 
ing referrals  from  other  academic  cen- 
ters, and  is  beginning  to  receive  them 
from  surrounding  states,  such  as  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  transplant  unit  has  two  sets  of 
doors  about  eight  feet  apart.  The 
space  between  them  is  pressurized  to 
prevent  contamination,  and  only  one  set 


of  doors  can  be  open  at  a  time. 

Inside,  the  unit  and  each  room  are 
HEPA-filtered,  again  to  prevent  contami- 
nation. The  unit  was  designed  for  patient 
comfort,  says  Michele  Fox,  MD,  associ- 
ate professor  of  medicine  and  a  member 
of  the  transplant  team.  Twelve  of  the  Id 
rooms  look  out  over  Oriole  Park  and  the 
Ravens'  stadium.  There  are  two  large  cor- 
ner rooms,  pressurized  to  prevent  conta- 
mination to  other  areas,  which  are  used 
for  longer-term  patients  and  those  with 
respiratory  illnesses. 

Open  24  hours  a  day  to  visitors,  the 
unit  offers  a  guest  bath  and  shower,  as 
well  as  baths  and  hill  showers  for 
patients,  a  VCR  library,  puzzles,  and  a 
"nourishment  room"  with  coffee,  tea, 
and  a  fridge  and  freezer.  Patients  are  vis- 
ited daily  by  physical  therapists  and 
weekly  by  nutrition  staff,  who  discuss  the 
importance  of  a  proper  diet  and  what 
foods  to  avoid  (fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  seafood,  at  first,  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
infection).  The  unit  also  collaborates 
with  the  VA  Medical  Center  on  the  exer- 
cise program  Cook  attends. 

"What  keeps  a  patient  here  after  the 
initial  consult  is  the  way  they're  treated," 
says  Dr.  Fox.  "I've  had  people  say,  'I've 
been  to  hospital  A,  hospital  B  and  hospi- 
tal C,  and  I  never  felt  like  I  was  treated 
like  a  real  person.  Here,  I  feel  like  I  am.' 
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The  nurses  are  a  crucial  part  of  this 
process  .  .  .  our  patient-to-nurse  ratio  is 
3:1 1  maximum." 

An  autologous  transplant  seems 
almost  too  good  to  be  true:  it 
allows  physicians  to  give  high-dose 
chemotherapy  without  increasing  the 
risk  of  mortality;  the  toxicity  of  such  a 
transplant  is  less  than  six  cycles  of  stan- 
dard chemotherapy;  and,  an  ever-criti- 
cal point  in  todays  medicine,  studies 
have  found  that  high-dose  chemother- 
apy followed  by  autologous  transplant 
is  more  cost-effective  than  standard 
chemotherapy,  according  to  Dr.  Fox. 
Autologous  transplant  patients  are 
given  G-CSF,  and  also  often 
chemotherapy,  to  mobilize  their  stem 
cells.   Through  apheresis — the  same 
process  undergone  by  platelet  donors — 
stem  cells  are  collected  from  the  patient 
and  frozen.  Soon  after  comes  the  high- 
dose  chemotherapy,  followed  a  day  or 
so  later  by  stem  cell  reinfusion. 

Injected  alter  high-dose  chemother- 
apy, the  stem  cells — stored  in  an 
inconspicuous,  two-inch-square  plastic 
bag — find  their  way  to  the  bone  marrow 
.iiul  begin  production,  giving  back  the 
normal  blood  cells  lost  from 
chemotherapy.  If  all  has  gone  well,  the 
cancer  cells  will  not  grow  back. 


Without  reinfusion,  the  high-dose 
chemotherapy  wreaks  havoc  in  the 
blood,  destroying  the  cells  that  protect 
the  body  from  infection,  leaving  the 
patient  incredibly  vulnerable  to  even 
normally  benign  foreign  particles. 

Yet  there's  little  fanfare  surrounding 
the  actual  transplant,  and  some  patients 
miss  the  event  altogether.  Dr.  Fox  tells 
of  a  family  that  brought  a  video  camera 
to  record  the  transplant.  "I  injected 
the  cells,  and  a  few  minutes  later  they 
asked  when  the  transplant  was  going  to 
happen,"  she  says.  "Most  people  do 
that,  miss  the  transplant.  They  think 
it's  going  to  be  a  big  thing." 

"One  thing  I've  found  is  that  people 
are  frightened  of  [the  whole  process], 
but  it's  really  rather  painless,"  describes 
Cook.  "For  the  apheresis,  you've  already 
got  a  catheter  in  you;  they  hook  up  the 
machine  to  your  catheter,  take  out  the 
stem  cells  and  reinfuse  your  blood. 
Other  than  having  to  lie  down  for  four 
hours,  it's  nothing. 

"But  some  things  are  uncomfortable," 
Cook  admits.  "I  give  the  whole  stall 
absolute  credit  in  making  things  easier — 
especially  Dr.  Tricot." 

Dr.  Tricots  philosophy  is  to  prevent 
problems  before  they  occur.  "He  gives 
you  antibiotics,  antifungals,  antivirals, 
both  pre    and  post-transplant,"  says 


Cook.  "He  doesn't  wait  for  you  to  get 
nauseous:  he  gives  you  anti-emetics  right 
from  the  start.  I  think  that's  a  very 
positive  thing  in  the  program.  I  know 
that  doesn't  happen  at  other  places." 

Dr.  Tricot's  regimen  has  done  won- 
ders for  multiple  myeloma  patients, 
where  conventional  treatment  can 
induce  a  response  but  "never  cures 
anybody,"  Dr.  Tricot  says.  With  his 
methods,  the  response  rate  has  increased 
from  5  to  50  percent,  and  mean  survival 
has  more  than  tripled  (from  2.5  years  to 
more  than  7.5  years  post-transplant). 

This  gives  Cook  time,  though  no 
one  knows  exactly  how  much.  His 
transplant  took  place  in  December 
1997,  his  last  consolidation  therapy 
treatment  a  year  later.   Rather  than 
traveling,  or  learning  another  language 
or  "living  it  up,"  Cook  has — this 
shouldn't  be  a  surprise  by  now — a 
different  idea. 

"My  wife  and  I  felt  so  good  about 
the  transplant  program  that  I  said,  as  I 
survive  for  whatever  period  of  time  it 
may  be,  that  we  will  try  to  give  back 
something  to  all  the  people  there  who 
helped  us.  For  me,  over  the  last  year  and 
a  half,  they  haven't  been  doctors  and 
nurses,  they've  been  family." 
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For  investors  seeking  capital 
growth  with  reduced  volatility 


How  $10,000  Invested  At  The  Fund's  Inception 
Would  Have  Grown  vs.  Competitors 

(periods  beginning  12/30/92) 


■  Dividend  Growth  Fund 

□  Lipper  Growth  &  Income  Funds  Average 


$26,809 


$11,235   $",941 


$14,624 


T.  Rowe  Price  Dividend  Growth  Fund 

offers  investors  long-term  capital  appre- 
ciation potential  by  investing  in  established, 
well-managed  companies  whose 
earnings  and  dividends  are  expected 
to  grow  over  time.  Because  this 
fund  focuses  on  the  stocks  of 
companies  that  pay  dividends,  which 
generally  offer  greater  price  stability 
and  less  volatility  than  those  that 
do  not,  it  provides  a  relatively  con- 
servative way  to  participate  in  the 
stock  market. 


A  record  of  proven  performance.  To  date,  the 
fund's  strategy  has  rewarded  investors  well. 
The  fund  has  outperformed  its  Lipper  Category 

Average  since  inception  and  earned 
Morningstar's  highest  rating  for 
overal  risk-adjusted  performance. 


rningstar 


Overall,  risk-adjusted  performance. 

The  fund  was  rated  among  2jft"8and  L58-* 

domestic  equity  funds  for  the  3-  and  5-year 

periods  ended  9/30/98.  respectively 


Take  a  dividend-focused  path  to 
stock  investing.  To  learn  more  about 
our  Dividend  Growth  Fund,  call  us 
for  a  free  investment  kit  today.  Keep 
in  mind,  though,  that  past  performance  cannot 
guarantee  future  results.  No  sales  charges. 


ASK 

ABOUT 

OUR 


ROTH 
IRA 


Call  24  hours  for  your 
free  investment  kit 
including  a  prospectus 

1-800-401-5251 

www.troweprice.com 


Invest  With  Confidence 

T.RoweRice 


7.13%.  21.64%,  18.72%,  and  18.70%  are  the  fund's  average  annual  total  returns  for  the  1-year,  3-year,  5-year,  and  since  inception  ( 12/30/92)  periods  ended  9/30/98,  respectively.  Figures 

include  changes  in  principal  value,  reinvested  dividends,  and  capital  gain  distributions.  Investment  return  and  principal  value  will  vary,  and  shares  may  be  worth  more  or  less  at  redemption  than  at 

original  purchase.  (Source  for  Lipper  data:  Lipper  Analytical  Services,  Inc.) 

"Morningstar  proprietary  ratings  reflect  historical  risk-adjusted  performance  as  of  9/30/98.  These  ratings  may  change  monthly  and  are  calculated  from  the  fund's  3-  and  5-year 

average  annual  returns  in  excess  of  90-day  Treasury  bill  returns  with  appropriate  fee  adjustments  and  a  risk  factor  that  reflects  fund  performance  below  90-day  Treasury  bill  returns.  The  fund  received 

5  stars  for  the  3-  and  5-year  periods.  The  top  10%  of  the  funds  in  an  investment  category  receive  5  stars. 

Read  the  prospectus  carefully  before  investing.  T.  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services.  Inc.,  Distributor.  dgfo44848 


Our  Distinguished  Honorary  Alumnus 

—  Ephraim  McDowell 


John  C.  KrantzJr.,  PhD 

This  article  first  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  in  July  1 957  (Vol. 
42,  No.  3).  Many  of  our  readers  can  claim  the  author,  John 
C.  KrantzJr,  PhD,  as  one  of  their  medical  school  professors. 
Dr.  Krantz  was  head  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacology 
from  1 932  to  1965. 


The  year  1807,  in  which  the  University 
of  Maryland  was  founded,  marked 
the  birthdavs  ot  two  great  Americans, 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  and 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Two  years  later,  on 
February  12,  1809,  both  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Charles  Darwin  saw  the 
light  of  day  for  the  first  time.  Later, 
Lincoln  was  to  champion  the  cause  of 
the  bodies  of  mankind  and  Darwin 
was  destined  to  sever  the  fetters  of 
the  mind.  It  was  in  this  year,  on 
Christmas  eve,  that  Jane  Crawford 
looked  into  the  courageous  face  of 
Ephraim  McDowell  and  exclaimed, 
"I  am  ready,  1  have  faith  in  your 
judgement  and  skill."  These  words 
have  echoed  down  to  us  through  the 
corridors  of  an  ever-lengthening 
past — they  are  the  epitome  of  the 
doctor-patient  relationship. 

This  valiant  patient  had  traveled 
alone  on  horseback  sixty  miles  over  a 
mountain  trail.  She  was  seriously  ill 


and  burdened  with  a  twenty-two  and  a 
half-pound  ovarian  cyst.  C.V.  Mosby, 
in  relating  this  ride  by  Jane  Crawford, 
described  it  as  fraught  with  more 
courage  than  the  celebrated  ride  of 
Paul  Revere,  Sheridan's  ride  from 
Winchester,  or  the  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  in  the  Crimea.  She  had  bade 
her  family  farewell,  her  path  led 
through  a  virgin  wilderness  inhabited 
by  unfriendly  Indians.  At  the  end 
of  the  trail  she  faced  the  uncertainty 
of  a  surgical  procedure  untried  and 
considered  beyond  the  pale  of  possible 
success.  Dauntless  she  rode  on  pre- 
pared to  die,  prepared  to  live  if 
McDowell  succeeded.  Without  anes- 
thesia, without  the  anti-infective  drugs, 
Dr.  McDowell's  success  as  the  pioneer 
ovariotomist  is  a  matter  of  medical 
record.  It  was  a  milestone  in  abdomi- 
nal surgery.  Jane  Crawford,  who  was 
forty-eight  years  old  in  1809,  lived  CO 
see  her  seventy-eighth  birthday. 
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Ephraim  McDowell  was  born 
during  the  early  rumblings  of  the 
American  Revolution  on  November 
11,  1771,  in  Rockbridge  County, 
Virginia.  His  ancestry  was  strongly 
Scotch-Irish.  After  the  Revolutionary 
War,  Samuel  McDowell,  Ephraim's 
lather,  and  his  family  migrated  to  the 
frontier  town  of  Danville,  Kentucky. 
It  was  in  Danville,  a  village  of  about 
150  inhabitants,  that  Ephraim  spent 
his  adolescent  years.  Young  McDowell 
came  under  the  influence  of  many 
distinguished  friends  of  his  father 
who  stood  high  in  the  political  life  of 
the  new  community.  He  decided  to 
study  surgery.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
Dr.  Alexander  Humphreys  of  Staunton, 
Virginia.  Humphreys  had  studies  in 
Edinburgh  and  after  a  few  years  of 
tutelage,  young  McDowell  decided  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  teacher  and 
study  surgery  in  that  venerable  insti- 
tution. Here  McDowell  came  under 


the  influence  of  the  distinguished 
surgeon,  John  Bell.  He  made  an 
indelible  impression  upon  this  student, 
which  impression  was  to  inaugurate  a 
new  era  of  surgery.  Like  William 
Beaumont,  Ephraim  McDowell  did  not 
graduate  horn  a  college  of  medicine. 
He  returned  to  Danville  and  at  the 
age  of  thirty  he  enjoyed  a  wide  med- 
ical and  surgical  practice.  Besides,  he 
had  become  a  man  of  means  and 
prominence  in  the  community. 

The  news  of  the  successful  ovarian 
operation  could  not  be  contained  by 
the  mountains  of  Kentucky.  He  sent 
the  report  of  his  operation  to  his  old 
teacher,  John  Bell.  He  performed  two 
additional  ovariotomies.  The  conta- 
gion spread  and  other  surgeons  per- 
formed this  operation.  But  in  1822  it 
was  Ephraim  McDowell  who  was 
called  to  Hermitage,  Tennessee,  to 
remove  an  ovarian  tumor  from  the 
wife  of  John  Overton,  the  wealthy 


banker  friend  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  fame  of  this  courageous  sur- 
geon came  to  the  attention  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  newly-established 
University  of  Maryland.  In  1824  the 
faculty  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  upon  the  Marquis  de 
LaFayette  who  was  making  a  return 
visit  to  America.  One  year  later  the  fac- 
ulty conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  upon  Ephraim  McDowell.  It 
was  the  only  degree  he  ever  received. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  James  Kemp,  D.D.,  was 
provost  of  the  University,  and  John  B. 
Davidge,  M.D.,  was  dean  of  the  fac- 
ulty. Elisha  DeButts,  who  assisted 
Lyman  Spalding  in  the  compilation  of 
the  first  United  States  pharmacopeia, 
was  professor  of  chemistry. 

It  was  fitting  and  proper  for  these 
early  founders  of  our  university  to  so 
honor  Ephraim  McDowell.  While 
many  other  medical  schools  and  asso- 
ciations in  America  and  abroad  were 
debating  the  wisdom  of  McDowell's 
courageous  adventure  in  surgery,  the 
faculty  of  this  school  had  the  vision  to 
perceive  its  significance  and  accord- 
ingly honor  the  pioneer. 

Through  the  decades,  as  an 
unending  procession  of  teachers  of 
the  medical  school  have  walked  to 
the  lectern  in  old  Chemical  Hall,  and 
the  old  floor  boards  have  responded 
with  their  characteristic  creaking 
sound,  it  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
recall  that  this  is  hallowed  ground, 
for  once  here  stood  the  father  of 
abdominal  surgery,  a  "backwoods 
Galahad,"  Ephraim  McDowell. 

At  left:  Ephraim  McDowell 

Above:  The  house  in  Danville,  Ky,  where 

McDowell  performed  the  first  ovariotomy 
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Bruce  Jarrell,  MD 

Transplant  Surgeon  Returns 


N4E35B  is  not  a  license  plate; 
it's  Bruce  JarrelTs  office  number. 
His  office  is  behind  a  door  at  the 
end  of  a  corridor  off  another 
corridor  around  the  corner  from 
a  bank  of  elevators.  The  door 
has  a  small,  unassuming  blue 
sign:  Department  of  Surgery. 
There  is  no  handle  on  the  door 
to  turn  or  pull,  no  metal  plate 
prompting  you  to  push.  It  takes 
some  thought.  It  prepares  you  for 
meeting  Bruce  Jarrell,  MD. 

Nancy  Volkers 

Surgeons  talk  with  their  hands — not 
for  emphasis  but  for  art — the  way  a 

painter  talks  with  a  canvas.  They  don't 
vocalize  much.  But  watch  them  in  their 
element  and  you'll  understand. 

Bruce  Evans  Jarrell  has  several  ele- 
ments, hut  this  isn't  one  of  them. 


Bruce  Jarrell,  MD 
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to  His  Roots 


Sitting  down,  answering  questions 
about  himself.  .  .  he'd  rather  not.  He 
tips  his  chair  back,  rocks  back  and 
forth,  looks  at  his  hands.  He's  not  a 
talker,  he  admits. 

Then  what  is  he? 

Chairman  of  surgery.  Thirteen 
months  ago  he  left  Tucson  to  return  to 
Maryland,  the  land  of  his  childhood,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  University,  "an 
institution  with  a  supportive  environ- 
ment and  accomplished  leadership." 

"The  people  of  the  state  of 
Maryland,  the  legislature  and  the 
alumni  are  very  supportive  of  this 
school,"  says  Dr.  Jarrell.  "Maryland  also 
has  one  of  the  best  transplant  pro- 
grams, if  not  the  best,  in  the  world." 

As  for  its  leadership,  "The  dean  has 
a  lot  of  accomplishments,  a  lot  of  suc- 
cesses," says  Dr.  Jarrell.  "So  do  the  top 
hospital  administrators.  I  think  its 
good  to  work  around  people  who  have 
accomplished  a  great  deal — it  makes 
you  want  to  accomplish  more  too." 

Transplant  Surgeon.  Born  in  Dover, 
Del.,  and  raised  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
Dr.  Jarrell  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  chemical  engineering  from  the 
University  of  Delaware,  where  he  "got 
involved  in  blood  flow,  dialysis,  kidney 
failure  .  .  .  and  decided  to  go  on  to 
medical  school." 

At  Jefferson  Medical  College  in 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Jarrell  helped  develop 
a  dialysis  machine.  "That  got  me 
involved  in  transplant,  and  it  was  clear 
I  wanted  to  get  into  that  field.  At  that 


time  (1973),  [Medical  College  of 
Virginia]  was  the  center  for  transplant, 
so  that's  where  I  went." 

After  residency  and  a  fellowship  in 
renal  transplantation  in  Virginia,  Dr. 
Jarrell  spent  two  years  in  private  practice 
in  Dover.  Then  he  returned  to  Jefferson — 
an  "unusual"  move,  since  "most  people 
go  from  academic  medicine  to  private 
practice,  not  the  other  way  around" — to 
become  assistant  professor  of  surgery  and 
director  of  undergraduate  medical  edu- 
cation. Four  years  later,  he  started  a 
transplant  program  at  Jefferson,  which 
he  directed  until  his  move  to  the 
University  of  Arizona  in  1990. 

Educator.  Dr.  Jarrell  spends  163  "stu- 
dent contact  hours"  each  week  with 
third-year  medical  students,  interns  and 
residents.  The  conference  table  in  his 
office  is  used  10  to  12  hours  a  week  for 
classroom  teaching,  and  he  meets  with 
students  twice  a  week,  as  well  as  with 
residents.  In  Tucson,  Dr.  Jarrell  had 
comparable  teaching  responsibilities. 

"One  of  my  big  things  is  educational 
programs,"  he  says.  "The  surgery 
department  here  has  always  had  a  good 
reputation  with  students,  but  I  think 
I've  helped  that  and  put  a  higher  prior- 
ity on  student  and  resident  education." 

In  addition  to  his  teaching  load  at 
Arizona,  Dr.  Jarrell  obtained  $2.4  mil- 
lion in  funding  from  the  Whittaker 
Foundation  for  a  biomedical  engineer- 
ing program,  a  joint  venture  between 
the  Department  of  Surgery  and  the 
Department  of  Aerospace  and 


Mechanical  Engineering  there.  Dr. 
Jarrell  brought  the  idea  with  him,  and 
foresees  collaboration  between  the 
Department  of  Surgery  and  the  engi- 
neering school  in  College  Park. 

Cabinetmaker.  Blacksmith. 
Metalworker.  How  symbolic,  and 
almost  too  good  to  be  true  from  a 
writer's  perspective.  The  man  who  uses 
his  hands  to  help  heal  human  beings 
also  uses  them  to  create  beautiful  forms 
from  raw  material. 

Researcher.  Administrator.  The  chair- 
man of  surgery  enumerates  his  goals.  "It 
would  be  nice  to  see  research  grow  in 
the  department,  to  see  the  alumni  more 
involved,  in  whatever  way  they  want. 
It'd  be  nice  to  get  more  involved  in 
recruiting  students  from  the  Eastern 
Shore,  somehow  establish  a  link  there. 

"And  keep  dealing  with  the  eco- 
nomic constraints — I  think  I've  been 
good  at  that  so  far — keeping  a  clinical 
program  together,  providing  educa- 
tional resources,  and  still  being  finan- 
cially viable." 

Student.  As  dedicated  to  medicine  as 
he  is,  Dr.  Jarrell's  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion surprises:  Do  you  ever  wish  you 
were  doing  something  else? 

"Oh,  sure.  Every  day." 

Really?  What  would  you  rather  do? 

"Anything  and  everything.  I  love 
learning  new  things  and  trying  new 
things.  Don't  you  think  every  job 
would  be  interesting,  at  least  for  a  day? 
That's  why  I  love  medicine;  I  get  to 
learn  new  things  all  the  time." 
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Medical  Alumni  Association  Honor  Roll 


The  Medical  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Maryland  publishes  its  Honor  Roll  each  year  in  the  Winter  Bulletin  maga- 
zine. The  list  recognizes  gifts  made  to  the  School  of  Medicine  through  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  between  July  1  and  June 
30.  On  behalf  of  all  who  benefit  from  your  generosity,  we  salute  you  in  this  Honor  Roll  and  extend  our  heart-felt  thanks. 


The  1807  Circle 

The  1807  Circle  is  a  permanent  recognition  society  for  the  highest  level  of  donors  to  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine,  Medical  Alumni  Association  and  the  University  of  Maryland  Medical  System. 


1897 

Isaac  Dickson 

1904 

A.  Lee  Ellis 

1921 

Moses  Paulson 

1926 

Max  Trubek 

1 930 

Maxwell  Hurston 

1931 

Harry  S.  Shelley 

1 932 

Herbert   Berger 

1933 

Sam  Beanstock 

Mark  Thumim 

1934 

M.  Paul  Mains 

1935 

Milton  I.  Robinson 
John  M.  Shaul 
Benjamin  M.  Stein 

1937 

David  A.  Barker 

James  Frenkil  & 

Carolyn  McGuire  Frenkil 
I  awrence  Perl  man 
Albert  Shapiro 

John  Z.  &  Akiko  Bowers 
Theodore  I'..  Woodward 

Ro     /   &  Grace  S.  Pierpont 


1941 

Christian  F.  Richter 

Raymond  Kief  Thompson 

1942 

Louis  O.J.  Manganiello 

1943M 

Irving  J.  Taylor 

1943D 

Wm.  B.  Rogers 

1945 

David  H.  Barker 
Oscar  B.  Camp 
Mary  Dorcas  Clark 
John  M.  Dennis 
Joseph  B.  Ganey 

1946 

David  &  Norma  Sills  Jr. 

1950 

Grace  Hofsteter 

1951 

Kathleen  R.  McGrady 

1952 

Lee  W.  Elgin  Jr. 
Paul  LE  Gislason 
Morton  M.  Krieger 

1953 

Sylvan  &C  May  Frieman 

1954 

Thomas  E.  Hunt  Jr. 

1955 

Paul  C.  Hudson 

Morton  D.  Kramer 

1957 

Frederick  W.  Plugge  IV 

Walter  M.  Shaw 


1958 

John  T.  Alexander 

1959 

Lawrence  D.  Pinkner 

Hans  R.  Wilhelmsen 

1960 

Anonymous 

Selvin  &  Sylvia  Passen 

Morron  I.  Rapoport 

1961 

James  R.  Appleton 

David  E.  Litrenta 

1963 

Leland  M.  Garrison 

1966 

Lloyd  I.  Kramer 

1970 

Louis  A.  Shpritz 

1975 

Richard  L.  &  Kathie  Taylor 

1976 
Geoffrey  B.  Liss 

1978 
Morris  Funk 

1989 

John  T.  Alexander  II 

1 990 

Martin  I.  Passen 

Fai  mi  n 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  A. 

Berman 
Dr.  Frank  M.  Calia 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  P.  C.  Flynn 
Dr.  Anthony  L.  Imbcmbo 
Dr.  John  A.  Kastor 


Dr.  M.  Jane  Marjasko 

Dr.  Taghi  M.  Modarressi  & 

Ms.  Anne  Tyler 
Dr.  Richard  D.  Richards 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  C. 

Schimpff 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Wilson 

Friends 

Lois  &  Irving  Blum 

Foundation 

Ms.  Lenote  J.  Bohm 

Mrs.  Akiko  K.  Bowers 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb,  Corp. 

Mary  Gray  Cobey  &  William 

W.  Cobey 
Dr.  Florence  Einstein 
Ms.  Mary  Fish 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Franks 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Grollman  Click 
The  Gluck  Family 
The  Hon.  Louis  L.  &  Mrs. 

Goldstein 
Mr.  StewattJ.  Greenebaum 
Bessie  &  Simon  Grollman 
Mrs.  Martha  Gudelsky 
Willard  &  Lillian  Hackerman 
Heinz  Family  Foundation 
Edmund  J.  &  Mary  C.  Hevey 
Hoechst  Marion  Roussel,  Inc. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Hug 
Hon.  Francis  X.  Kelly 
Sir  &  Lady  Maurice  Laing 
Roger  C.  &  Brenda  Lipitz 
Dr.  Theodore  R.  Matheny 
Mrs.  Helen  Golden  Paulson 
Ronald  McDonald  I  louse 

Charities 
Mrs.  Harry  S.  Shelley 
Solvav  Pharmaceuticals 
Mrs.  Susan  Tash 
Mrs.  Alvin  S.  Wolpoff 
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Honor    Roll 


The  Silver  Circle 


The  Silver  Circle  is  an  honors  level  within  the  John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance  for  donors  of  $25,000  to  $49,999.  The  Silver 
Circle  was  established  in  1996. 


1932 

John  C.  Dumler 

1936 

Milton  H.  Stapen 

1938 

Joseph  M.  George  Jr. 

Florence  Gottdiener 

1945 

Joseph  W.  Baggett 

1946 

Allan  H.  Macht 

John  A.  Mitchell 


1953 

George  C.  Peck 

1955 

Foster  L.  Billiard 

1956 

Joseph  S.  McLaughlin 

1959 

John  W.  Coursey 
William  J. R.  Dunseath 
Motion  M.  Mower 

1960 

Paul  D.  Meyer 


1965 

Donald  Cornelius  Roane 

1968 

Joel  Wm.  Renbaum 

1  969 

Robert  A.  Helsel 

Ktistin  Stueber 

1970 

Henry  A.  Briele 

Kenneth  M.  Hoffman 

1974 

Edward  L.  Perl 


1975 
Anonymous 

Noel  M.  Chiantella 
Kenneth  V.  Iserson 
Thorn  E.  Lobe 

1976 

Melvin  Sharoky 

1980 

Mehtap  Aygun 

1 98 1 

Andrew  XI.  Malinow 


John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance 

The  John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance  is  a  permanent  recognition  society  for  donors  of  $10,000  to 
$24,999.   Named  lor  the  founder  and  first  dean  of  the  School  or  Medicine,  it  is  the  oldest  orga- 
nization devoted  to  acknowledging  the  significant  gifts  of  alumni  and  friends  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  the  University  of  Maryland  Medical  System. 


1879 
Chatles  Getz 

1907 

Julius  E.  Gross 

1910 

Waltet  M.  Winters 

1916 

Frank  C.  Marino 

1917 

Charles  R.  Thomas 

1925 

Eva  F.  Dodge 

Joseph  Natato 

1927 

Abraham  H.  Finkelstein 

Charles  E.  Gill 

1928 

Aaron  I.  Grollman 
Aaron  H.  Meister 
Morris  H.  Saffron 


1929 

Abraham  Jacobs 
William  Yudkoff 

1931 

William  M.  Seabold 

1932 

Mortimer  D.  Abrashkin 
Abraham  N.  Kaplan 
Francis  N.  Taylor 

1935 

Jeannette  R.  Heghinian 
Irving  Klompus 
Howard  B.  Mays 
Harry  M.  Robinson  Jr. 

1936 

Jaye  Grollman 

Samuel  Steinberg 

1937 

Jack  A.  Kapland 

1938 

Daniel  J.  Abramson 


Aaron  Feder 
Bernard  J.  Sabatino 
H.  Leonard  Warres 
Robert  E.  Wise 
(  elcsre  L.  Woodward 

1939 

Bernard  S.  Kleiman 

Elizabeth  B.  Cannon-Hall 

1940 

Leonatd  H.  Golombek 
William  S.  M.  Ling 
A.  Frank  Thompson  Jr. 
William  I.  Wolff 

1941 

Jacob  B.  Mandel 

Benjamin  Pasamanick 

1942 

James  N.  McCosh 

1943M 
Harry  Cohen 


1943D 

Kuril  W.  Baldwin 
Eli  Galitz 
Jack  C.  Morgan 
John  M.  Recht 

1945 

Eugene  H.  Conner 
William  A.  Holbrook 
Henry  F.  Maguire 
John  J.  Tansey 

1946 

Walter  J.  Benavent 

Joseph  D'Antonio 

Erwin.  R.  Jennings 

Herbert  J.  &  Virginia  Levickas 

1948 

Roberr  L.  Rudolph 

Kyle  Y.  Swisher 

1949 

Robert  A.  Abraham 

Robert  R.  Rosen 

John  F.  Strahan 

1950 

Joseph   B.  Bronushas 
Virginia  Huffer 
Milron  R.  Righerti 

1951 

Charles  W.  McGrady 
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John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance 

Continued 


1952 

Robert  O.  Grubb 

Donald  A.  Wolfel 

1953 

Richard  M.  Baldwin 

1954 

Samuel  J.  Abrams 
Robert  B.  Goldstein 
John  W.  Metcalf 
J.  Walter  Smyth 
Rufus  Thames 
Arthur  V.  Whittaker 

1955 

Neal  C.  Capel 
Joseph  W.  Cavallaro 
Donald  H.  Dembo 
Henry  A.  Diederichs 
Vernon  M.  Gelhaus 
John  P.  McGowan 
George  L.  Morningstar 
Frank  R.  Nataro 

1956 

Theodore  R.  Carski 
John  B.  Littleton 
Herbert  M.  Marton 
Virginia  T.  Sherr 

1957 

Marvin  S.  Arons 
Charles  M.  Henderson 
George  A.  lent/ 
Landon  Clarke  Stout 
Nevins  W.Todd  Jr. 

1958 

Stuart  H.  Brager 
Meredith  S.  Hale 
Richard  H.  Keller 
William  J.  Marshall 
Granger  G.  Sutton 

1959 

Milton  B.  Cole 
August  I).  King  Jr. 
Ramon  F.  RoigJr. 
Robert  J.  Thomas 

Leonard  P.  Berger 
Straty  H.  Economon 
I.  William  ( Irossman 


Wilson  A.  Heefner 
Damon  F.  Mills 
Emanuel  H.  Silverstein 
Nathan  Stofberg 
Lois  A.  Young 

1961 

Neil  R.  Arbegast 
Carl  F.  Berner 
James  J.  Cerda 
John  N.  Diaconis 
Leonard  W.  Glass 
John  P.  Light 
Roger  Mehl 

1962 

Herbert  Gaither 
Theodore  C.  Patterson 
W.  H.  Sothoron  Jr. 

1 964 

Richard  M.  Protzel 

1965 

F.  R.  Lewis  Jr. 

1966 

Arnold  S.  Blaustein 
Philip  P.  Brous 
Carolyn  J.  Pass 
Richard  M.  Susel 

1967 

Henry  Feuer 
John  Wm.  Gareis 
Joseph  C.  Orlando 

1968 

R.  S.  Buddington 
Charles  J.  Lancelotta 
Barry  J.  Schlossberg 

1 969 

George  R.  Brown 
Arnold  Herskovic 
O.  Lee  Mullis 
Alan  J.  Segal 

1970 

Stephen  B.  Grcenberg 
Dennis  J.  Hurwitz 
James  S.  Murphy 
John  H.  Pochlman 
Norman  W.  Taylor 
(  diaries  I.  Wciner 


1971 

Jack  S.  Lissauer 

1972 

Nelson  H.  Hendler 
John  A.  Niziol 
Dean  L.  Vassar 

1973 

Raymond  D.  Drapkin 
Denis  Franks 
David  J.  Greifinger 
Louis  E.  Harman  III 
Bernard  G.  Milton 
Ronald  J.  Taylor 
T.  S.  Templeton  II 
Harold  Tucker 
Roberta  S.  Tucker 
Charles  B.  Watson 

1974 

Gary  D.  Boston 
Michael  H.  Hotchkiss 
James  Jay  McMillen 
Denis  A.  Niner 
David  L.  Zisow 

1975 

Robert  J.  Beach 
Karl  W.  Diehn 
L.  Thomas  Divilio 
Albert  H.  Dudley 
Charles  F.  Hoesch 
Donald  S.  Horner 
Scott  M.  McCloskey 
Harvey  B.  Pats 
Kathryn  A.  Peroutka- 

Szarko 
Gregory  B.  Richardson 
Gary  B.  Ruppert 

1976 

Jose  R.  Fuentes 
Bradford  A.  Kleinm.m 
Harry  Clarke  Knipp 

1977 

Elwood  A.  Cobey 
Frederic  T.  Farra 
S.  D.  Lincoln 
Douglas  N.  Stein 

1978 

Ellen  L  Taylor  &  Dr. 
Bruce  Taylor 

1979 

Stephen  R.  Izzi 

A.  F.  Woodward  1 1 . 


1980 

Richard  M.  Galitz 

Jeffrey  A.  Kleiman 

1981 

Lawrence  A.  Galitz 

1983 

Melvin  J.  Duckett 

Harry  A.  Oken 

1986 

Barbara  Burch  Fleming 

Seth  D.  Rosen 

Faculty 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Chalmers 
Dr.  M.  Carlyle  Crenshaw  Jr. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Guiseppe  Inesi 
Dr.  Kenneth  P.  Johnson 
Dr.  Gerald  S.  Johnston 
Dr.  Christian  R.  Klimt 
Dr.  Edward  J.  Kowalewski 
Dr.  Allan  Krumholz 
Drs.  Vinod  &  Bina 

Lakhanpal 
Dr.  Herbert  L.  Muncie  Jr. 
Dr.  David  A.  Nagey 
Dr.  Krishna  C.V.G.  Rao 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Umberto 

VillaSanta 
Dr.  Nancy  O.  Whitley 
Dr.  John  F.  Wilber 

FPvIENDS 

Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Balsam 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael 

Baron 
Ms.  Mary  A.  Batch 
Dr.  Frank  C.  Bressler 
Mrs.  Grafton  R.  Brown 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis  C 

Carder 
Dr.  William  T.  Carpenter  Jr. 
Dr.  Cornelia  P.  Charming 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A. 

Chrencik 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  A. 

Cockev  111 
Dr.  Frederick  Coulston 
Mrs.  Marie  S.  DeOms 
Eli  Lilly  &  Company 
Ms.  Gretta  Estey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alvin  B. 

Filbert 
Mrs.  Doris  N.  Frieman 
Mrs.  I  illi.m  Fuentes 


Ms.  Dorothy  Getz 
Mrs.  Freda  Gill 
Mrs.  Bertha  Gudelsky 
Mr.  Anthony  T.  Hawkins 
Ms.  Marion  Silver  Hayden 
Mrs.  Jean  Hepner 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  LeRoy 

Hoffberger 
Hoechst  Marion  Roussel 

Pharmaceutical 
H.  McKee  Jarboe  Fund 
Mr.  William  B.  Johnson 
Mr.  Irving  B.  Kahn 
Frank  C.  Marino 

Foundation 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Garvin  S. 

Maffett  Ed.D. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 

Mathias 
Mr.  Charles  W.  McGrady 
Mr.  John  P.  McKenna 
Mrs.  Jeanne  Michel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  H. 

Miller  Sr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Gordon 

Neuberrh 
Mr.  Parker  H.  Petit 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Brice  R. 

Phillips 

Dr.  Laurent  Pierre- 
Philippe 
P. I.E.  Mutual  Insurance 
Mr.  Hallie  P.  Rice 
Ms.  Doris  Rief 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rehm 

Robinson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E. 

Scarlett  Jr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton 

Schwartz 
Mr.  Richard  Singer 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Staples 
Streisand  Foundation 
Mrs.  Barbara  U.  Sutton 
Dr.  Mitso  Suzuki 
fimmie  Swartz  Foundation 
Mrs.  Jean  D.  Thompson 
Dr.  Rodrigo  Toro 
Towson  Rehabilitation 

Services 
Trustees  of  the  Endowment 

I  mnl 

University  Emergency 
Medicine  Associates 
Ms.  Marlene  E.  Wheeler 
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The  following  donors  made  gifts  between  July  1,  1997  and  June  30,  1998. 


1998  Medical  Alumni 
Association  Honor  Roll 


1936 


1939 


1941 


1925 


Number  ol  Donors  1 

Participation  53.33% 

Total  Conrriburions  25.00 

Average  Gift  25.00 


Samuel  S.  Glick 


1926 


Numbi  i  cl  I  lonors  1 

Participation  16.6 

Total  Conrriburions  75.00 

Average  Gift  75.00 

Frank  F.  Lusby 

1927 

Number  of  Donors  1 

Parriciparion  12.50% 

Total  Conrriburions  100.00 

Average  Gift  100.00 

Harold  Wm.  Eliason 

Number  of  Donors  1 

Participation  20% 

Total  Contributions  100.00 

Average  Gift  100.00 

I   u,H;.V    M      V  •  >'.', 

1930 

Number  of  Donors  4 

Participation  44.44% 

Total  Contriburions  275.00 

Average  Gift  68.75 

Julius  Goodman 
Maxwell  Hursron 
Abraham  Kremen 
George  J.  Sawyer 

1931 

Number  of  Donors  1 

Participation  11.11% 

Total  Conrriburions  100.00 

Average  Gift  100.00 

Arthur  G.  Siwinski 


1932 


Number  of  Donors  10 

Participation  55.56% 

Total  Contributions    2,250.00 


Average  Gift 

C.Ray  Bell  Jr. 
J.  George  Diamond 
John  C.  Dumler 
Hyman  B.  Hendler 
John  D.  Moores 
Stephen  Rosenthal 
John  E.  Savage 
George  Silverton 
Aaron  C.  Sollod 
Arrhur  J.  Sratman 


225.00 


Number  of  Donors  3 

Participation  33.33% 

Total  Contributions  400.00 

Average  Gift  133.33 

Ralph  B.  Garrison 
Meyer  G.  Miller 
Maurice  H.  Schneiman 


1934 


Number  of  Donors  9 

Participation  45% 

Total  Contributions  1,425.00 

Average  Gift  158.33 

Leonard  J.  Abramovirz 
Samuel  Diener 
Murray  J.  Hanigsberg 
Robert  F.  Healy 
William  L.  Howard 
Wesley  J.  Kerz 
Reuben  Leass 
Manuel   Levin 
Max  Needleman 

1935 

Number  of  Donors  9 

Participation  36.84% 

Total  Contributions  850.00 

Avetage  Gift  94.44 

Samuel  E.  Einhorn 
Robert  P.  Fruchtbaum 
Jeannette  R.  Heghinian 
Charles  B.  Marek 
DeArmond  J.  McHenry 
Milton  I.  Robinson 
Harold  W.  Rosenberg 
Milton  Schlachman 
Norman  J.  Wilson 


Number  ol  Donors  10 

Participation  i  >  iS"n 

Total  Contributions  2,200.00 

Average  Gift  220.00 

Milton  Bernstein 
Harry  C.  Bowie 
Leo  M.  (  urns 

m  H.  Gillisjr. 
I  larry  S.  Gimbel 
William  Greifinger 
Benjamin  B.  Moses 
Morris  J,  Nicholson 
Richard  H.  Pembroke  Jr. 
Milton  1 1   Stapen 

1937 

Number  of  Donors  15 

Participation  48.39% 

I  ot.il  (  ontributions  3,380.00 

Averagi  225.33 

Eugene  S.  B< 

lames  Frcnkil 
I.  Phillips  I  rohm.in 
Isadore  Kaplan 
Helen  Ensor  Llewelyn 
0      G   Mathekejr. 
Lawrence  Perlman 
John  P.  Sakowski 
J.  King  B.  E.  Seegar  Jr. 
Alberr  Shapiro 
Morton  M.  Spielman 
Manuel  Stapen 
Bernhardt  J.  Statman 
Albert  Steiner 
Jack  H.  Woodrow 

1938 

Number  of  Donors  21 

Participation  75% 

Total  Contributions  47,040.94 

Average  Gift  2,240.04 

Daniel  J.  Abramson 
Geraldine  P.  Bradley 
Stanley  E.  Bradley 
Manuel  Brown 
Donald  D.  Cooper 
Jaime  L.  Costas-Durieux 
William  A.  Dodd 
Arnold  H.  Eichert 
loseph  M.  Geotgejr. 
Florence  H.  Gortdiener 
W.  Lehman  Guyton  Jr. 
Aram  M.  Sarajian 
Edward  Siegel 
Donald  J.  Silberman 
Morris  W.  Steinberg 
Bernard  O.  Thomas  Jr. 
Winfield  L.  Thompson 
H.  Leonard  Warres 
John  E.  Way 
Celeste  L.  Woodward 
Theodore  E.  Woodward 


Number  ot  Donors  1  3 

Participation  SO'V 

Total  Contributions  2,425.00 

Average  Gift:  186.54 

Elizabeth  B.  Cannon-Hall 
Sylvan  D.  Goldberg 
Samuel  1.  Haimowirz 
Oscar  Hartman 
R.  Donald  Jandorl 
Arnold  F.  Lavenstein 
William  H.  Leitch 
Samuel  Pillar 
Samuel  Rochberg 
William  I    Steget 
Leland  B.  Stevens 
John  P.  Urlockjr. 
V.I  W  ilner 

1940 

Number  ot  Donors  22 

Parriciparion 

Total  i  Contributions  8,435.00 

Average  (, .It  383.41 

Srephen  Ralph  Andrews 
lohn  CletUS  Baier 
Daniel  C.  Barker 
Edmund  G.  Beacham 
Irving  V.  Glick 
Luis  R.  Guzman-Lopez 
Albert  Heyman 
Ben|amin  H.  Inloesjr. 
Schuyler  G.  Kohl 
Albert  A.  Kurland 
William  S.  M.  Ling 
William  C.  Livingood 
H.  P.  MacCubbin 


Number  of  Donois  23 

Parriciparion  63.89% 

I  oral  i  ontributions  2,385.00 

Average  Gift  103. "0 

Vurora  F.  Alberti-Gordon 

Fred  Alexander 
Charles  P.  Barnett 
William  R.  Bundick 
Pierson  M.  Checket 
Carlos  M.  Chiques 
( iene  A.  <  Iroce 
Michael  1  .  DeVincentis 
Edward  L.  1  rev  |r. 
Julius  Gelber 
\  in  U   Jaffe 
Kenneth  Krulevitz 
Franklin  E.  Leslie 
Raymond  N.  Malouf 
[acob  B.  M.imlel 
Jose  G.  Molinari 
Thompson  Pearcy 
Christian  F.  Richter 
Pearl  Huffman  Scholz 
Stanley  Eugene  Schwartz 
Edwin  L.  Seigman 
James  H.  Walker 
Edwin  F.  Wilson 

1942 

Number  ol  1 1 •  28 

Parriciparion  75.68% 

Total  (  ontributions  4,465.00 

Average  Gift  159.46 

Robert  A.  Bartheljr. 
Joseph  G.  Bird 
1  [arty  F.  Coffman 


Classes  with  the  Most 
Davidce  Alliance  Members 

1975  16 

1960 12 

1955 11 

1938 10 

1945 10 

1973 10 


.Alfred  R.  Maryanov 
Guillermo  Pico-Santiago 
Ross  Z.  Pierponr 
William  R.  Piatt 
Arthur  E.  Pollock 
Leonard  Posner 
Conrad  L.  Richter 
Herman  Williams 
William  I.  Wolff 


Frank  Concilus 
Sybil  Corbett 
Warren  E  Crane 
J.  Howard  Franz 
Marion  Friedman 
Jose  R.  Fuertes 
Joseph  C.  Furnary 
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Morton  L.  Hammond 
Roben  C.  Irwin 
Everett  D.  Jones 
Theodore  Kardash 
Joseph  F.  Keeley 
Etta  C.  Leahy 
Irving  R.  Lowitz 
John  J.  Meli 
Robert  A.  Moses 
Caesar  F.  Orofino 
E.  Peyton  Ritchings 
Man-  L.  Scholl 
William  J.  Senter 
Louis  H.  Shuman 
Francis  J.  Townsend 
Joseph  Wallace  Jr. 
Charles  H.  Williams 
Loy  M.  Zimmerman 

1943D 


Number  of  Donors  30 

Participation  69.77% 

Total  Contributions  8,750.00 

Average  Gift  291.67 

Joseph  Wm.  Bitsack 
Frederick  B.  Brandt 
Henry  I .  Brobst 
W.  N.  Corpening 
Alfred  H.  Dann 
John  J.  Doyle 
Daniel  Ehrlich 
Augustus  H.  Frye  Jr. 
FJi  Galitz 

Ri<  hard  M.  Garrett 
Albert  Grant 
J.  Roy  Guythet 
William  M.  Harris 
C.  Hal  Ingram 
I  in-  VI.  [sales 
Elizabeth  Acton-Karns 
Charles  A.  Kemper 
Allen  Kleiman 
C.  V.  Latimer 
Jack  C.  Morgan 
Alfred  Nelson 
Samuel  R.  Pines 
<  liffRadiffJr. 
John  M.  Recht 
Arthut  M.  Rim  li.ni 
Wm.  B.  Rogers 
Frank  M.  Shipley 

Sterling 
Dharma  Luz  Vargas 
David  Reid  Will 


Number  of  Donors  30 

Participation  65.22% 

ontributions  3,800.00 

Average  Gifi  1  26.67 

M.  LAderholdtJr. 

I.  AJmodovat 
Emory  F.  Baker 


Sherman  S.  Brinton 
Ralph  K.  Brooks 
Harry  Cohen 
Raymond  B.  Goldberg 
David  B.  Gray 
William  B.  Hagan 
Alvin  H.  Honigman 
Robert  C.  La  Mar  Jr. 
Paul  G.  Lukats 
Robert  V.  Minervini 
Henry  Musnick 
Charles  A.  Neff 
Frank  S.  Parrott 
Henry  B.  Perry  Jr. 
Preston  H.  Peterson 
J.  Emmett  Queen 
Richard  S.  Rude 
Nathan  Sharp 
Edwin  H.  Stewart 
James  E.  Stoner  Jr. 
Irving  J.  Taylor 
Jose  M.  Torres-Gomez 
Robert  B.  Tunney 
Irvin  L.  Wachsman 
J.  Carlton  Wich 
Robert  E.  Wise 

1944 

Number  of  Donors  33 

Participation  58.93% 

Total  Contributions  4,240.00 

Average  Gift  128.48 

J.  A.  Alvarez  de  Choudens 
John  M.  Bloxom 
Warren  D.  Brill 
Richard  J.  Brown 
Charles  D.  Chaput 
Patricia  Dodd 
W.  Carl  Ebeling  III 
Robert  W.  Farkas 
James  H.  Feasterjr. 
Wilbur  H.  Foard 
Francis  L.  Grumbine 
Helen  A.  Horn 
H.  James  Lambert  Jr. 
William  A.  Lampley 
Philip  H.  Lerman 
Si ii.n t  C.  Levine 
Donald  W.  Mintzcr 
Sarah  Taylor  Morrow 
Charles  I.  O'Donncll 
William  W.Osborne 
(  ail  N.  Patterson 
Champe  C.  Pool 
Marjorie  K.  Pool 
Michael  R.  Ramundo 
I     Burl  Randolph 

Eugene  J.  Riley 
Harry  F.  Rollcs 
Albert  I.  Rubensrone 
L.  Bradford  Thompson 
John  I  .  Ullspergei 
Kenneth  W.  Wilkins 
Stuart  Wilson-  I  ugglc 
Stanley  N.  Yaflfi 


1945 


Number  of  Donors  35 

Participation  66.04% 

Total  Contributions  36,147.33 

Average  Gift  1,032.78 

Benjamin  Amsterdam 
Gayle  Gardner  Arnold 
Joseph  W.  Baggett 
Claude  F.  Bailey 
David  H.  Barker 
Thomas  G.  Barnes  II 
David  F.Bell  Jr. 
Benjamin   Berdann 
William  K.  Brendle 
Robert  F.  Byrne 
G.  R.  Callenderjr. 
Leah  R.  Camp 
Oscar  B.  Camp 
Mary  Dorcas  Clark 
Eugene  H.  Conner 
Sarah  Cook 
John  M.  Dennis 
Vincent  deP.  Fitzpatrick 
William  H.  Frank 
Austin  E.  Givens 
Daniel  O.  Hammond 
Howard  H.  Haynes 
A.  P.  Kelly  Jr. 
Leonard  Kurland 
Daniel  B.  Lemen 
Henry  F.  Maguire 
AllenJ.  O'Neill 
S.  Malone  Parham 
Joseph  E.  Reahl 
James  H.  Shell 
Stanley  R.  Steinbach 
John  J.  Tansey 
Allan  E.  Trevaskis 
O.  P.  Winslowjr. 
Arthur  F.  Woodward 

1946 

Number  of  Donors  34 

Participation  53.13% 

Total  Contributions  8,945.00 

Average  Gifi  263.09 

Robert  F.  Bauer 
Alfred  D.  Bonifant 
Louise  P.  Bucknet 
Sidney  G.  Civilian 
Francis  I.  (  odd 
Guy  K.  Driggs 
Paul  F.  Frye 
Samuel  D.  Gaby 
William  D.  Gentry 
Abraham  A.  GoetZ 
Henry  C.  Hardin  |i 
(  lharies  W.  1  lawkins 
<  harles  A.  I  [efher 
F.rwin  R.  Jennings 
I  [erbert  J.  Levickas 
Allan  IF  Machi 
Leonard  I .  Maholick 
Raymond  I ..  M.ukley  Jr. 


Robert  E.  May 
G.  C.  McElfatrick 
Thomas  C.  McPherson 
Clarence  E.  McWilliams 
John  A.  Mitchell 
John  C.  Rawlins 
Milton  Reisch 
James  A.  Roberts 
Robert  C.  Rossberg 
Sidney  Sacks 
Frank  A.  Shallenberger 
David  N.  Sills  Jr. 
Clinton  W.  Stallard  Jr. 
James  A.  Vaughn  Jr. 
Walter  M.  Wolfe 
Joseph  B.  Workman 

1947 

Number  of  Donors  35 

Participation  54.69% 

Total  Contributions  5,010.00 

Avetage  Gift  143.14 

John  O.  Beany 
Raymond  G.  Berggreen 
Joseph  W.  Blevins 
John  G.  Brickner 


A.  R.  Mansberger 
Anne  D.  Mattetn 
William  R.  Post 
George  C.  Rasch 
Joseph  M.  Rogers 
Eugene  P.  Salvati 
W.  F.  Schnirzker 
|ohn  H. Shaw 
Clinton  W.  Stallard  Jr. 
William  H.  Stenstrom 
Harold  Sussman 
Sydney  J.  Venable 
Robert  C.  Waltz 
John  P.  White 

1948 

Number  of  Donors  40 

Participation  76.92% 

Total  Contributions  25,094.38 

Average  Gill  627.36 

Andrew  Alecce 
George  M.  Allison 
Joseph  L.  Aponte 
David  H.  Beyer  Sr. 
James  Bis. in. u 
Donald  B.  Bond 


Classes  with  the 
Highest  Gift  Totals 

1938  $47,040.94 

1953 $45,285.50 

1945 $36,147.33 

1975 $34,740.00 

1958 $30,173.34 


Henry  V.  Chase 
B.  Stanley  Cohen 
Irvin  H.  Cohen 
Joel  C.  Fink 
George  W.  Fisher 
Gordon  Forrer 
W.  Alfred  Gakenheimei 
David  K.  Geddes 
Ben  jam  in  M.  Gold 
Louis  W.  Grossman 
F.  Robert  Haasc 
Roben  R.  Hahn 
Howard  E.  1  lall 
i   al\  iii  B.  Hearne 
Bernard  I  i  ung 
Norman  Levin 
(<  isi  pli  F.  Lipira 
Francis  K.  Mach.il.i 


Eugene  I..  Bronstein 

Elisabeth  McCauley  Brumback 

Matthew  H.  Bulluck 

Alice  G.  Chclton 

lames  B.  Dalton  Jr. 

Leonard  H.  Golombek 

i  ieorge  V.  1  lamrick 

John  R.  Hankins 

Frederick  J.  Hcldrich 

Florence  K.  1  £oba<  k 

R.  1.  Hobartjr. 

William  J.  Hollow  i) 

M.  (.',.  Insli  \  h 

Lee  N.  Kasmer 

R,  H.  Kaufman 

i   links  H.  Lithgow 

Edward  A.  Newell 

G.  Donald  Niswander 

Paul  V.  Nolan 

Albeit  M.  Powell 

Jimmie  L.  Rhyne 
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Benson  C.  Schwartz 
John  R.  Shell 
Benjamin  K.  Silverman 
T.  C.  Siwinski 
Rennert  M.  Smelser 
Robert  R.  Stahl 
Allen  D.  Tate  Jr. 
Frank  J.  Theuerkauf  Jr. 
Phyllis  P.  Vaughn 
H.G.Walters  Jr. 
James  T.  Welborn 
Clark  Whitehorn 
John  D.  Wilson 

1949 

Number  of  Donors  19 

Participation  42.22% 

Total  Contributions  5,536.55 

Average  Gift  291.40 

Leonard  Bachman 
John  Wm.  Barnard 
William  P.  Ben).imm 
C.  Richard  Fravel 
Harry  W.  Gray 
Charles  W.  Humphreys  Jr. 
E.  B.  Middleton 
Max  J.  Miller 
Francis  Neumayer 
G.  L.  NickJas 
John  H.  Panzarella 
C.  Burns  Roehrig 
Albert  B.  Sarewitz 
Nathan  Schnaper 
R.  David  Schreiber 
Margaret  Lee  Sherrard 
Meredith  P.  Smith 
John  A.  Spittell  Jr. 
R.  M.  TilleyJr. 

1950 

Number  of  Donors  38 

Participation  69.09% 

Total  Contributions  6,205.00 

Average  Gift  163.29 

William  A.  Andersen 
John  L.  Bacon 
jay  L.  Bisgyer 
H.  H.  Bleeckerjr. 
Raymond   Bradshaw 
Joseph  B.  Bronushas 
L.  Guy  Chelton 
Jerome  J.  Coller 
Joseph  Robert  Covven 
Miriam  S.  Daly 
John  A.  Googins 
Philip  W.  Heuman 
Grace  Hofsteter 
Virginia  Hufifer 
Frank  T.  Kasik  Jr. 
Frank  G.  Kuehn 
G.  William  Martin  Jr. 
Hunter  S.  Neal 
Julio  T.  Noguera 
Evangeline  M.  Poling 
Louis  F.  Reynaud 


Virginia  M.  Reynaud 
Paul  F.  Richardson 
Milton  R.  Righetti 
O.  Ralph  Roth 
Seymour  H.  Rubin 
Norman  E.  Rudy- 
Frederic  R.  Simmons 
Morton  Smith 
Henry  H.  Startzman  Jr. 
Man  E.  Stockley 
Robert  T.  Thibadeau 
Bate  C.  Toms 
Kornelius  VanGoor 
Fowler  F.  White 
Clifford  E.  Wilson 
Harriet  H.  Wooten 
William  H.  Yeager 

1951 

Number  of  Donors  31 

Participation  49.21% 

Total  Contributions  1 1 ,239.63 
Average  Gift  362.57 

L.  Lamar  Ager 
Robert  K.  Arthur 
Raymond  L.  Clemmens 
Joseph  Deckelbaum 
Winston  C.  Dudley 
Charles  K.  Ferguson 
M.  Garcia-Palmieri 
Sid  Gardner  Jr. 
Nancy  B.  Geilcr 
Benjamin  D.  Gordon 
Dorris  M.  Harris 
Frederick  J.  Hatem 
David  M.  Kipnis 
Harry  L.  Knipp 
Howard  C.  Kramer 
Jack  Leibman 
K.  R.  McGrady 
Donald  J.  Myers 
Eugene  B.  Rex 
Georgia  Reynolds 
Marvin  J.  Rombro 
Armando  Saavedra 
John  T.  Scully 
\\  ill. am  H.  Shea 
S.  Norman  Sherry 
Edward  M.  Sipple 
R.  Kennedy  Skipton 
David  M.  Solomon 
Homer  L.  Twigg  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Venrose 
Harvey  P.  Wheelwright 

1952 

Number  of  Donors  50 

Participation  66.67% 

Total  Contributions  11,450.00 

Average  Gift  229.00 

Charles  B.  Adams  It. 
Charles  G.  Adkins 
Richard  E.  Ahlquist  Jr. 
George  C.  Alderman 
Daniel  Bakal 


Timothy  D.  Baker 
Jack  O.  Carson 
Stuart  P.  Culpepper 
Andrew  Monroe  Diggs 
Lawrence  D.  Egbert 
Lee  W.  Elgin  Jr. 
Jack  Fine 
James  R.  Grabill 
C.  Edward  Graybeal 
William  R.  Greco 
Robert  A.  Grubb 
William  L.  Heimer 
1  (ewin  T.  Hunter  Jr. 
Laurel  V.  M.  Hunter 
Irvin  Hyatt 
Frank  M.  Kline 
Joseph  A.  Knell  Jr. 
Irving  Kramer 
Morton  M.  Krieger 
Herbert  W.  Lapp 
Charles  H.  Lightbody 
William  A.  Mathews 
J.  Nelson  McKay- 
Richard  Y.  Olsen 
Benton  B.  Perry 
Will, am  A.  Pill'sburyjr. 
Gilberto  Ramirez 
Jonas  R.  Rappeport 
Malcolm  L.  Robbins 
William  D.  Rosson 
Bella  F.  Schimmel 
John  O.  Sharrett 

rd  A.  Sindler 
Aubrey  C.  Smoor  Jr. 
Norton  Sprirz 
Alvin  A.  Stambler 
David  R.  Taxdal 
Belk  C.  Troutman 
Scott  P.  Wallace 
Harry  M.Walsh 
Bryan  P.  Warren  Jr. 
John  L.  Wattets 
Howard  N.  Weeks 
John  R.  Wilkinson 
Donald  A.  Wolfel 

1953 

Number  or  Donors  43 

Participation  57.33% 

Total  Contributions  45,285.50 
Average  Gift  1,053.15 

Louis  C.  Arp  Jr. 
James  L.  Banks  Jr. 
Grace  A.  Bastian 
Robert   Berkow 
Samuel   Blumenfeld 
Joseph  R.  Bove 
Thomas  J.  Burkart 
Walter  H.  Byerly 
Charles  F.  Carroll  Jr. 
Donald  S.  Carter 
Harry  L.  Eye 
Hugh  V.  Firor 
Sylvan  Frieman 
J.  Patrick  Gillotte 
John  W.  Heisse 


Thomas  F.  Herbert 
Charles  F.  Hess 
George  O.  Himmelwright 
Henry  Albert  Jones  Jr. 
Werner  E.  Kaese 
William  N.  Karn  Jr. 
Capt.  Robert  Kingsbury- 
William  S.  Kiser 
Arthur  C.  Knight  Jr. 
Harry-  M.  Langrall  Jr. 
Benjamin  Lee 
Herbert  Leighton 
Ratael  Longo 
John  W.  Metcalf 
James  E.  Might 
Reverand  Leslie  R.  Miles  Jr. 
George  H.  Miller 
Joseph  F.  Palmisano 
James  L.  Read 
James  E.  Rowe  Jr. 
Robert  T.  Singleton 
W.  H.  Slasman  Jr. 
W.  Meredith  Smith 
Edward  V.  Spudis 
William  A.  Waj    I  fSOtl 
Karl  H.  Weaver 
Joel  S.  Webster 
Israel  H.  Weiner 


Number  of  Donors  47 

Participation  60.26% 

Total  Contributions  11,200.00 

Average  i  it.  238.30 

Samuel  J.  Abrams 
Arthur  Baitch 
George  Bauernschub 
Anthony  A.  Bernardo 
Edwin  H.  T.  Besson 
Herbert  L.  Blumenfeld 
Stuart  M.  Brown 
Allen  C.  Bullock 
Morton  J.  Ellin 
Charles  T.  Fitch 
Norman  Forrest 
Daniel  H.  Framm 
Richard  L.  Fruth 
John  M.  Gerwigjr. 
Ralph  S.  Goldsmith 
Charles  J.  Hammer  Jr. 
John  F.  Hartman 
James  W.  Hayes 
William  M.  Headley 
Robert  C.  Holcombe 
Thomas  E.  Hunt  Jr. 
Richard  A.  Jones 
Thomas  E.  Kiester 
Edward  S.  Klohr  Jr. 
Herbert  J.  Levin 
Hilbert  M.  Levine 
Charles  Mawhinney 
John  J.  McGonigle 
Moses  L.  Nafzinger 
Gerald  F.  Nangle 
Riva  E.  Novey 
Jean  M.  C.  O  Connor 


David  Owens 
David  H.  Patten 
Morris  Rainess 
Jerome  E.  Shapiro 
Jean  B.  Smith 
J.  Walter  Smyth 
Thorliet  L.  Stangebye 
James  H.  Teeter 
H.  R.  Trapnell 
Ira  N.  Tublin 
George  Wall 
Daniel  I.  Welliver 
William  A.  Welton 
Kenneth  H.White  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Yim 

1955 


Number  of  Donors  49 

Participation  62.03% 

Total!  ontributions  20,432.81 

Average',  it  i  417.00 

George  K   Baer 
James  J.  Ball 
Otto  C.  Beyer 
Norman  Blankman 
I'   (      Brunschwyler 
I  Usui  [     Billiard 
Roderick  E.  Charles 
lames  M.  Close 
Roger  W.  Cole 
Roger  D.  Cornell 
Everard  F.  Cox 
Donald  H.  Dembo 
John  A.  Engers 
Vernon  M.  Gelhaus 
George  T.  Gilmore 
Gary'  S.  Goshorn 
Alvin  W.  Hecker 
Henry-  Booth  Higman 
Walter  N.  Himmler 
William  Hollister  Jr. 
Paul  C.  Hudson 
James  L.  Hughes 
Walter  E.  James 
Murray  M.  Kappelman 
William  P.  Keefe 
Louis  E.  Kimmel  Jr. 
C.  Ronald  Koons 
Morton  D.  Kramer 
Violet  S.  Kron 
William  F.  Krone 
Robert  G.  Lancaster 
Norman  W.  Lavy 
Richard  F.  Leighton 
John  P.  McGowan 
David  B.  Mclnryre 
Leonard  J.  Morse 
Paul  G.  Mueller 
Frank  R.  Nataro 
James  P.  Neeley 
George  N.  Polis 
Charles  B.  Pratt 
Albert  M.  Sax 
John  E.  Schanberger 
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Robert  C , 

Joseph  O.  1  )ean  Jr. 

William  J.  Marshall 

Paul  A.  DeVore 

David  I  ..  Rosen 

Phillip    U 

Arthur  D.  1  ricsson 

G.  T.  Mclnerney 

Michael  J.  Fellner 

Richard  M.  Sarles 

Donald  W.  Scewart 

Marvin  A.  Feldstein 

Joseph  A.  Mead  Jr. 

Julio  E.  Figueroa 

Larry  C'T.  I  illey 

|oseph  E.  Stitcher 

Vincent  J.  Fiocco 

Ernest  E.  Moore 

C.  Earl  Hill 

hard  «  Jton 
Herbert  I ..  Yousem 

Mary  Stang  Furth 
Sebastian  I.  1  .alio 

R.  Wade  Ortel 
Charles  E.  Parker 

Herbert  H.  James 
Charles  R.  Kesmodel 

1962 

Nicholas  ( .arua 

Antonio  Perez-Sam  i  igi  > 

Ronald  E.  Keyser 

Number  of  Donors                38 

1956 

Loretta  A.K  Ciilmore 

Maurice  M.  Reeder 

J.  Ward  Kurad 

Participation                 43.02% 

Anthony  F.  Hammond  Jr. 

Lewis  H.  Richmond 

Philip  M.  La  Mastra 

Total  Contributions   9,895.00 

Number  of  Donors 

36 

Paul  K.  Hanashiro 

James  Douglas  Shepperd 

Richard  C.  Lavy 

Average  Gift                   260.40 

Participation 

43.90% 

Harold  J.  Hettleman 

Charles  Silberstein 

Walrer  C.  Lesk) 

Total  Contributions  12,425.00 

Richard  K.  B.  Ho 

Raymond  E.  Swanson 

Herbert  A.  Martello 

Raymond  D.  Bahr 

Average  Gift 

345.14 

W.  F.  Holdefer 

James  E.  Taylor  Jr. 

Paul  D.  Meyer 

1.  Fred  Baket 

David  P.  Largey 

Jerome  Iillc-s 

Damon  F.  Mills 

C.  Gorrfried  Baumann 

John  E.  Adams 

lames  P.  Laster 

James  H.  Tver 

|ohn  C.  Morion 

Merrill  I.  Berman 

Robert  1 . 

George  A.  Lentz 

William  T.  Ward 

Allen  R.  Myers 

Roberr  B.  Bokar 

M.  Ijrrie  Blue 

Petei  P.  L)  ik  It 

Adrian  S.  Weyn 

Jerrod  Normanly 

Louis  C.  Breschi 

Robert  ).  Byrne 

Paul  A.  Mullan 

Forrune  Odendhal  IV 

Bruce  D.  Broughron 

Theodore  K  I  arski 
James  ( lastellano  Jr. 

(  Italics  R.  Oppegard 
Frederick  W.  Plugge  IV 

1959 

Jerome  M.  Reed 
Neil  A.  Robinson 

Paul  Burgan 

Francis  J.  Burke 

Thomas  H.  Collawn 

Donald  \Y  Rairigh 

Number  of  Donors 

31 

Clinton  L.  Rogers 

Louis  R.  Caplan 

LudwigJ.  Eglseder 

John  J.  Raleigh 

Participation                  41.89% 

Jerome  Ross 

Jon  B.  Closson 

Richard  A.  Finegold 

William  J.  Rappoport 

Total  Contributions  10,695.00 

Jerry  Salan 

Hammond  J.  Dugan  III 

Edward  D.  Frohlich 

George  W.  Rever 

Average  Gift                     345.00 

Robert  P.  Sinn 

Paul  G.  Ensor 

Webb  S.  Hersperger 

K.  F.  Spence  Jr. 

1  lijah  Saunders 

Frederick  S.  Felser 

Virgil  R.  Hooper 

Maitland  G.  Spencer 

Gerson  Asrael 

Bernice  Sigman 

A.  Leo  Franklin 

Ralph  T.  Hummel 

Landon  Clarke  Stout 

Fred  D.  Brown 

Emanuel  H.  Silverstein 

I.  F.  Hawkins  Jr. 

Alben  V.  Kannei 

Ray  A.  Wilson 

William  N.  Cohen 

George  1.  Smith  Jr. 

William  1  .  lohnsione 

H.  <  oleman  Kramer 

Leonard  M.  Zullo 

John  W.  Coursey 

Morton  F.  Smith 

S.  A.  kl.ttsU 

Scheldon   Kress 

S.J.  DeMarcoIII 

W.  E.  Srandiford 

E.  J.  Koenigsberg 

Louis  J.  Lancaster 

loss 

William  J.  R.  Dunseath 

Martha  E.  Staufrer 

Paul  A.  Kohlhepp 

Carl  P.  Iaughlin 

W.F.Falls  Jr. 

Nathan  Stofberg 

Alfred  S.  C.  Ling 

Viathev,  H.  M.  Lee 

Number  ot  Donors                  47 

Charles  B.  Fletcher 

Michael  S.  Tenner 

1  ..is  H.  Love 

i  ii  raid  N.  Maggid 

Participation                   66.20% 

Karl  M.  Green 

Harold  R.Tritch  Jr. 

Robert  A.  McCormick 

Herbert  M.  Marion 

Total  Contributions  30,173.34 

Franklin  A.  Hanauer 

Thomas  Moshangjr. 

[oseph  S.  McLaughlin 

Average  Gift                     641.99 

Gilberr  H.  Isaacs 

1961 

David  G.  Musgjerd 

John  F.  Nowell 

James  P.  Jarboe 

Theodore  C.  Patterson 

Marvin  S.  Piatt 

John  T.  Alexandei 

August  D.  King  Jr. 

Number  of  Donors                30 

Donald  David  Pet 

Richard  I  .  Plumb 

lames  K.  Aton 

Martin  S.  Kleinman 

Participation                39.47% 

Phyllis  K.  Pullen 

Irvin  P.  Pollack 

( ieorge  R.  Baumgardner 

William    Kraut 

final  Contributions  16,866.27 

John  A.  Rupke 

(,.  Edward  Reahljr. 

F.lliort  M.  Berg 

Richard  C.  Lang 

Average  Gift                   562.21 

Howard  A.  Semer 

1  larold  I.  Rodman 

Maurice  J.  Berman 

Donald  R.  Lewis 

Mi,  li.n  1  M.  ShefFerman 

i    h. nits  Sanislow 

in  ni  1 1.  Braget 

Jose  Oscar  Morales 

James  R.  Appleton 

*  iregoi  j  I   Sophocleus 

Virginia  T.  Sherr 

1  ,  ij  in  ( Ihun 

Morton  M.  Mower 

Neil  R.  Arbegast 

W.  H.  Sothoron  Jr. 

W.  A.  Simon  Jr. 

<  iaj  lord  Lee  Clark 

|.  RollinOtto 

George  E.  Bandy 

1  Km, n   1\  Sunns. ild 

Paul  V.  Slatei 

David  A.  Cope 

Arthur  L.  Poftenbarger 

(  .ni  1    Berner 

R.  R.  Srephenson 

James  J.  Stovin 

Robert  E.  Cranleyjr. 

Ramon  F.  Roigjr. 

Anthony  R.  Boccuti 

\iiliiu  \V    1  raum 

Edwin  W.  Whiteford 

r. 

i  lilben  B.  (  ushnei 

1  low. ml  |.  Rubenstein 

1  honias  ( ,  Breslin 

Ralph  F.  Updike 

John  /..  Williams 

Is.  hi, tl.l  I  .  Diener 

(     Edmund  Rybczynski 

|ohn  N.  Browell  Jr. 

Francis  A.  /.ampiello 

1).  Wilson  Jr. 

Ri(  hard  [.  F~rickson 

Daniel  S.  Sax 

Milton  1 1.  Buschman 

Stanley  N.  Farb 

Arthur  A.  Serpick 

lames  1   (  crda 

Ii 

Alfred  A.  Filar 

1  larol.l  1  i.M  in 

Stanley  N.  Snyder 
Beverly  J.  Stump 

William  1 1.  Dudncv 
Robcll    \    1  nil.. 

Number  of  Donors                 51 

Number  oi 

38 

Rn  hard  R.  Flynn 

Robert  |.  ["nomas 

W.  R.  Fleming  Jr. 

fn  tii  ipation                M.29% 

Participation 

,u"„ 

1  larvey  L  Friedlander 

Mervin  1  ,   ["rail 

Redwell  K.  Forbes 

1  otal  l  ontiilnittons   13,475.00 

Total  Contributions  25.925.00 

Sheldon  ( loldgeier 

1  fins  K   Wilhelmsen 

Jay  S.  Goodman 

Weragi  Gift                   264.22 

Average  Gift 

r.xj  :, 

Barrett  Gi 

Ronald  1    ( iutberlet 

Emil  1    Ah. .mlili, in 

Frank  P.  Gl 
Meredith  S.  1  lale 

I960 

i  , i  i.ifl  A.  Hofkin 
Richard  G.  Holz 

Barn'  R.  Adds 

Ruben  \l,  B. ,.  1.  \ 

Charles  J.  Allen 

Ml..  ..  1.  Heck 

Number  ot  1  )onors 

38 

1  ..laid  (  ',.  Kemplhoine 

Lee  David  Brauer 

Marvin  S.  Arons 

Will, am  |    Ilk  ken 

I'. mi.  ipation                 52.05% 

Marc  S.  Leventhal 

1  )a\  i.l  A  Bravei 

S.  B.  Baumg 

A.  (  Hark  1  lolmes 

1  ..til  i  ontributions  12.175.00 

|olin  P.  1  ight 

Everett  1  >,  Bryan 

Virginia  Y.  Blacklidge 

R.  1 1.  Johnson  Jr. 

Vvi  ragi  <  ..ii                  J20.39 

1  )a\  i.l  1     1  in.  in  i 

i  .in.  \l   Busch 

lames  K.  Bouzoukis 

Richard  II.  Keller 

[eromi  1   Mahoney 

II.... .1,1  I   (  ampbell 

it.  hell 

Frank  K.  Kriz  |r. 

V  C       Alrvi/.llos 

1  honias  |.  McGeoyJr. 

Nijole  B.  (  arozza 

Anthony  |.  <  iali  iano 

1  toward  S.  Levin 

Lawrence  P.  Await 

Roger  lee  Mchl 

Stephen  P.  t  lohen 

Robcri  A.  (  .irliti 

Arthui  Litol  i 

John  J.  Bennett 
Louis  M.  1  Jamiano 

Michael  B.  A.  Oldstone 

(    llltoll  <  '.  Plcssil 

Paul  A.  Reeder  Jr. 

D.J.  i  Izechowicz 
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Robert  E.  Dinker 

Edgar  V.  McGinley 

F.  R.  Lewis  |r. 

John  G.  Green 

lolin  M.  Mclnryre 

John  P.  Doerfer 

M.  S.  Michaelis 

Susan  H.  Mather 

Dean  H.  Griffin 

Louis  W.  Miller 

Peter  C.  Fuchs 

Joel  S.  Mindel 

John  W.  Maun 

Stephen  B.  Hameroft 

Alan  H.  Mitnick 

Leland  M.  Garrison 

Samuel  Muher 

Carlos  R.  Mcndez-Bryan 

William  O.  Harrison 

Boyd  D.  Myers 

B.  Robert  Giangrandi 

Thomas  J.  Porter 

Louis  O.  Olsen 

J.  M.  Hawkins  Jr. 

Edward  B.  Osttoff 

Richard  L.  Goldman 

Jose  D.  Quinones 

Michael  E.  Pelczar 

Thomas  M.  Hill 

A.  Z.  Paritzky 

Joel  S.  Gordon 

Charles  E.  Reckson 

George   Peters 

Elizabeth  C.  Hosick 

lean  Posnei 

Claude  A.  Harvey 

Jerome  P.  Reichmister 

Jeffrey  E.  Poiley 

Larry  T.  Ingle 

Allan  S.  Pristoop 

Michael  G.  Hayes 

Eric  D.  Schmitter 

Donald  Cornelius  Roane 

Franklin  L  Johnson 

Ralph  D.  Reymond 

Alice  Heisler 

Allen  D.  Schwartz 

Alfred  B.  Rosenstein 

Ronald  H.  Koenig 

John  F.  Rogers 

David  R.  Hess  Jr. 
Arnold  J.  Hoffman 
William  H.  Howard 

Perry  S.  Shelton 
Richard  G.  Shugarman 
Lawrence.  F.  Solomon 

S.  I    Sjttenspiel 
Earl  S.  Shope 
Lam  A.  Snyder 

Joel  A.  Krackow 
Stephen  Machiz 
Joseph  B.  M. ire  us 

John  R.  Rowell 
John  C.  Sewell 
Michael  L.  Sherman 

Thomas  V.  Inglesby 
Philip  A.  Insley  Jr. 

Gershon  J.  Spector 
Harold  C.  Standiford 

Hannah  J.  Solky 
Elliot  S.  Tokar 

William  J.  Matek 
William  T.  Mason 

David  M.  Sin eler 
Robert  A.  Sofferman 

Arnold  J.  Jules 
Paul  F.  Kaminski 

Robert  E.  Stoner 
Jonathan  D.  Tuerk 

Philip  Joseph  Whelan 
Robert  N.  Whitlock 

Jane  C.  Mc<  affre) 
Allan  J.  Monfried 

|ohn  R.  Stephens 
Kenneth  B.  Stern 

William  A.  King 

Ann  Robinson  Wilke 

Carolyn  J.  Pass 

ice  M.  I  ierney 

Merrill  M.  Knopf 
Michael  L.  Levin 

1965 

Thomas  W.  Wingfield 

Gary  D.  Plotnick 
C.  Downev  Price 

Larry  J.  Warner 
Ulan  M.  Wexler 

Eric  E.  Lindstrom 

Numbet  of  Donors                 42 

lames  A.  Quinlan 

Ronald  Wm.  Yakaitis 

Kenneth  G.  Magee 

Participation                49.41% 

(  o!  Dudley  Allen  Rainejr. 

Barbara  A.  McLean 

1  mil  (  bntributions  12,28  V  ( 1 

Number  of  Donors                 57 

Ernesto  Rivera 

Stanley  L.  Minken 
Charles  R.  Mock 

Averag    i                        2l)2.46 

Participation                 53.27% 
Total  Contributions  20,853.25 

Alind  \   Serritella 
Richard  D.  Shugcr 

Number  of  Donors                 64 

Philip  H.  Moore 

Janet  E.  Mules 

He-man  F.  P.idilla-Ramirez 

Robert  D.  Piat 

Verner  Albertsen 
John  H.  Axley 
Brian  J.  Baldwin 
Stanley  L.  Blum 

geGift                  365.85 

Leslie  Abtamowitz 
Diane  1.  K  Aekct 

Kurt  P.  Sligar 
Irvin  M.  Sopher 
lames  W.  Spence 
Jack  I.  Stern 

Participation                   57.66% 
Total  Contributions  e.1 ,250.00 
Average  Gift                     }M.0}> 

Neal  J.  Prendergast 
Norman  B.  Roland 

Barbara  J.  Bourland 
Harry  J.  Brown 

James  E.  Arnold 
Robert  B.  Baron 

Jeffrey  S.  Stier 
Richard  M.  Susel 

Will.ml  I'.  Amoss 
Richard  A.  Baum 

Mayer  Schwartz 
Alice  M.  S.  Shannon 

Jeffrey  L.  Brown 

|ay  Martin  Barrash 

Beresford  M.  Swan 
Henry  L.  Trattler 

Charles  R.  Beamon  Jr. 
Sheldon  B.  Bearman 

Walter  W.  Shervington 
Mitchell  C.  Sollod 
Karl  Stecher  Jr. 
Chris  P.  Tountas 

Classes  with  the  Highest 
Percentagi  of  Donors 

1948   76.92% 

1942 75.68% 

1958 75  00% 

Robert  R.  Young 
lames  G.  Zimmerly 

1967 

Barry  A.  Blum 
Morion  B.  Blumberg 
Robert  Brull 
R.  S.  Buddington 

Frank  J.  Travisano 
Edward  C.  Werner 
Joseph  R.  Wilson 
Aron  Wolf 

1964 

Number  of  Donors                47 

ipation                44.76% 

Total  Contributions  11,401.75 

Averay                             242.59 

Elizabeth  A   Abel 
Stephen  M.  Adalman 
William  J.  Banfield 
John  A.  Bigbee 
William  F.  Bloom 
William  L.  Boddie 
Colvin  C.  Carter 

loseph  F.  Callaghan  Jt. 
Ellis  S.  Caplan 
Elliot  S.  Cohen 
Michael  J.  Deegan 
Charles  C.  Edwards 
Allen  C.  Egloff 
Getald  B.  Feldman 

Number  of  Donors                37 

1943D   

69.77% 

Kenneth  E.  Fligsten 

Participation                   45.68% 
Total  Contributions    6,275.00 
AvetageGift                    169.59 

Sigmund  A.  Aminn 

1950 

69.09% 

Howard  Ronald  Friedman 

John  G.  Frizzera 
Raymond  Gambrill  111 
Sidney  R.  Gehlert 
John  D.  Gelin 

Michael  N.  Ashman 

Gerard  D.  Dobrzycki 

Ronald  S.  Glick 

Larry  Becker 
Rima  L.  Brauer 
Barry  M.  Cohen 
Miriam  L.  Cohen 
Gustavo  A.  Colon 

William  H.  Choate 
Larry  C.  Chong 
Allen  A.  Frev 
Stanley  Friedler 

Arnold  S.  Blaustein 
Walter  M.  Braunohler 
Michael  P.  Buchness 
Charles  H.  Classen 

Perry  A.  Eagle 
Gordon  H.  Earles 
Harris  J.  Feldman 
Larry  B.  Feldman 
Henry'  Feuer 

William  N.  Goldstein 
Barry  S.  Handwerger 
Stephen  L.  Hooper 
George  F.  Hyman 
James  G.  Kane 

Dominic  A.  Culotta 

Ronald  Goldner 

Hammond  C.  Collins 

Robert  O.  France 

Kirk  A.  Keegan 

Donald  A.  Deinlein 
Salvatore  R.  Donohue 

Stanley  Goldsmith 
William  M.  Gould 

Henry  S.  Crist 
Philip  B.  Dvoskin 

John  Wm.  Gareis 
Joseph  S.  Gimbcl 

George  M.  Knefely  Jr. 
Frank  A.  Kulik 

Robert  L.  Doyle 
Ellen  Ann  Duer 
Marvin  N.  Goldstein 

R.  L.  Handwerger 
David  R.  Harris 
Charles  S.  Harrison 

William  D.  Ertag 
Stuart  L.  Fine 
Richard  L.  Flax 

Joel  H.  Goffman 
James  L.  Hamby 
Robert  W.  Hertzog 

Barry  A.  Lazarus 
Ronald  M.  Legum 
Gordon  L.  Levin 

Albert  M.  Gordon 
Lee  E.  Gresser 

Frederick  S.  Herold 
Terren  M.  Himelfarb 

Gary  A.  Fleming 
Dwight  N.  Fortier 

P.  Dickson  Jones 
Michael  A.  Kaliner 

Philip  Littman 
W.  B.  Long  III 

I.  Frank  Hartman 
Richard  J.  Kelly- 
Mark  E.  Krugman 
Donald  T.  Lewers 

John  C.  Hisley 
Allen  H.  Judman 
Allan  S.  Land 
William  E.  Legat 

J.  M.  France  Jr. 
George  E.  Gallahorn 
S.  Bruce  Gerber 
Richard  S.  Glass 

Eugene  F.  Kester 
Gary  M.  Lattin 
Stuart  H.  Lessans 
Richard  H.  Mack 

Stanford  H.  Malinow 
Karl  F.  Mech  Jr. 
H.  E.  Mendelsohn 
Anthony  L.  Metlis 

D.  V.  Lindenstruth 

Stephen  F.  Gordon 

Sheldon  L.  Markowirz 

Kathryn  A.  Mikesell-Hornbein 
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O  N  O  Ft 

Ro  L 

1 

Bruce-  1    Millei 

Edwin  E.  Mohler 

Henry  A.  Lewis 

N.i.  Iill.ii    1     CoC  III. Ill 

James  H.  Biddison 

Beverley  L.J.  Morgan 

Robert  Nadol 

Philip  A.  Mackowiak 

Daniel  L.  Cohen 

Bradley  J.  Bradford 

Ben  F.  Mi>rton 

Wayne  H.  Parris 

C.  B.  Marekjr. 

Larry  I.  Corman 

Carv  D.  Brown 

Joel  Wm.  Renbaum 

Frederick  N.  Pearson 

Joseph  P.  Michalski 

Terry  P.  Detrich 

Elizabeth  R.  Brown 

Merchline  M.  Riddlesberger 

Donald  M.  Pfeifer 

Thomas  P.  Miles 

Maury  L.  Fradkm 

Howard  Caplan 

David  J.  Riley 

Roberr  W.  Phillips 

Lawrence  Mills  Jr. 

Louis  G.  Gelrud 

Casper  E.  Cline  III 

Rorick  T.  Rimash 

Edward  F.  Quinn 

James  S.  Murphy 

Burton  J.  Glass 

Irvin  M.  Cohen 

Norbert  H.  Roihl 

Leon  Reinstein 

P.  David  Myerowitz 

Gary  A.  Grosart 

Theodore  H.  Cryer 

Stephen  D.  Rosenbaum 

Allan  I.  Rubin 

David  A.  Perry 

J.J.  Haggerryjr. 

Thomas  Devlin 

Charles  S.  Samorodin 

Brian  S.  Saunders 

Leslie  P.  Plotnick 

William  F.  Harper 

Walter  H.  Dorrnan 

Barn'  J.  Schlossberg 

Ronald  L.  Schneider 

John  H.  Poehlman 

Jerry  Herbst 

R.  F.  Draper  Jr. 

Burton  G.  Schonteld 

W.  Winslow  Schrank 

R.  B.  Pollard  Jr. 

Ivanhoe  B.  Higginsjr. 

Karen  S.  Fountain 

Howard  Semins 

Alan  J.  Segal 

David  B.  Posner 

C.  F.  Hobelmann  Jr. 

1  )arryl  I   t  i.irhnkel 

John  M. Shaw 

David  M.  Shobin 

Edward  J.  Prostic 

Gwynne  L.  Horwits 

Matthew  J.  Gibney 

Ethel  A.  B.  Siegal 

K.  F.  Skitarelic 

Gerald  M.  Rehert 

Stanford  J.  Huber 

Shcil.i  S.  Cibney 

Stuart  H.  Spielman 

William  I.  Smulyan 

Walker  L.  Robinson 

T.  N.  Jarrell  HI 

Michael  1  .  Golembieski 

Wilfred  B.  Staufer 

David  A.  Solomon 

Robert  F.  Sarlin 

Jerald  Kay 

Sunnier  H.  Goodman 

Alice  S.  Tannenbaum 

Tracy  N.  Spencer  III 

Herbert  J.  Schulten 

Richard  C.  Keown 

Nelson  H.  Hendler 

Elizabeth  A.  Turner 

Kristin  Stueber 

Carol  E.  C.  Schwarz 

John  B.  Kramer 

Neil  B.  Kappelman 

Jon  M.  Valigorsky 

Mark  S.  Sugai 

Louis  A.  Shpritz 

Elliot  S.  Krames 

Richard  B.  Kline 

Stanley  R.  Weimer 

Kenneth  C.  Ullman 

Mark  J.  LeVine 

Robert  T.  Williams 

Haven  N.  Wall  Jr. 

Paul  D.  Light 

Smart  Winakur 

David  A.  Wike 

William  L.  Lipman 

Edward  J.  Young 

Deborah  Brandchaft  Matro 

1 969 

19   ii 

Classes  with  the 

Stanley  A.  Morrison 
Thomas  E.  Murphv  |r. 
John  A.  Niziol 

Number  of  Donors                69 

Number  of  Donors                60 
Participation                   50.85% 

Parricipation                  57.02% 
Total  Contributions  29,217.60 

Highest  Gif 

t  Average 

John  M.  CVDay 
Michael  J.  Ossi 

Total  Contributions  19,155.00 

Average  Gift                     423.44 

1938    . 

$2,240.04 

M.  R.  Petriella 

Average  Gift                  319.25 
Mark  M.  Applefeld 

1960  . . 

$1,053.15 

Newton  W.  Rogers 
Martin  S.  Rosenthal 
Charles  |.  Schleupner 
Richard  H.  Sherman 

Willie  A.  Andersen 
Arthur  O.  Anderson 

1955  .  . 

$1,032.78 

1938    . 

$682.24 

Edward  E.  Aston  IV 

Harry  A.  Ardolino 

Donald  M.  Baldwin 
J.O.  Ballard  III 

Jerome  D.  Aronowirz 
George  L.  Austin 

1945    . 

$641.99 

Cerard  V.  Smirh 

H.  Hershey  Sollod 

Emile  A.  Bendit 

Alva  S.  Baker 

Thomas  J.  Toner  Jr. 

Barr)  B.  Bercu 

Francis  A.  Bartek 

Peter  D.  V'ash 

Sanders  H.  Berk 

1  >a\  ui  1  1    Berkeley 

Jerald  P.  Waldman 

John  (     Blaski  i 

Charles  N.  Bookofl 

Eliot  M.  Wallack 

Roberta  M.  Braun 

Marrin  Braun 

Martin  J.  Shuman 

E.  W.  Lampton  Jr. 

Howard  J.  Weinstein 

George  R.  Brown 

Henry  A.  Briele 

Gregory  T.  Sobczak 

Robert  B.  Lehman 

Glynn  M.  Wells 

Stan  Brull 

Edward  H.  Cahill  III 

David  Tapper 

William  R.  Linthicum 

Roben  B,  Whitney 

1  loward  S.  Caplan 

Leo  A.  Courtney  III 

Norman  W.  Taylor 

Jack  S.  Lissauer 

1  homas  V.  Whitten 

Edward  A.  <  artei 

Joseph  II.  Cunningham  Jr. 

Stanley  S.  Tseng 

Michael  J.  Maloney 

Brian  1   Winter 

Vaughn  D.  Cohan 

loseph  /.  Davids 

William  A.  Warren 

Michael  L.  Mattern 

<    e'lesle    1      \\  .'Oeiw.llcl 

Paul  J.  <  onnors 

Donald  D.  Douglas 

Arthur  M.  Warwick 

David  L.  McCann 

Leonard  1 >.  <  ml.  i 

Gary  P.  Fisher 

Charles  1.  Weiner 

R.  M.  Mentzer 

19    '. 

1  toward  A.  Davidov 

Joseph  N.  Friend 

Robert  I.  White 

Roy  E.  Monsour 

Richard  E.  fisher 

Calvin  I'.  Fuhrmann 

S.  M.  Zaborowski 

R.  Henry  Richards 

Number  ol  Donors                 67 

1  laniel  1  rccdenburg  Jr. 

Julian  A.  Cordon 

Bernard  E.  Zeligman 

Donald  M.  Rocklin 

Participation                 52.76% 

Barry  1 1    Friedman 

Mil  ll.lcl     V    (  iMSSO 

Paul  T.  Rogers 

Total  Contributions  27,787.00 

( iraham  <  iilmcr  III 

Stephen  B.  Greenberg 

19    1 

[oAnn  (   .  C.  Santos 

Averagi  1  lifi                  414.73 

Samuel  I ).  Coldbcrg 

W.  1 ).  1  lakkarinen 

Robi  ui    Sharrock 

Roy  R.  Goodman 

1  ouis  V  1  l.ilikman 

Number  ol  Donors 

49 

Panayiotis  I  .  Sitaras 

lames  1 ).  Abbott 

Robert  A.  1  lelscl 

William  M.  Hart  Jr. 

Participation 

40.16% 

Marshall  K.  Steele  III 

Stanley  J.  Aniernick 

Arnold  Hcrskovic 

1  in  II.  Ilo 

Total  Contributions  10,615.00 

[am  .  1 >.  Steinberg 

Bruce  1  .  Beck 

( .onslance  L  Holbrook 

Kenneth  M   1  lofFman 

Average  (  rifi 

216.63 

\\  ilium  Alan  Stuart 

(      1  imoihv  Bcsscnt 

Anne  S.  Jacques 

Whitney  1  lough  ton 

c      1    Woolse)  Ii 

Jeflrcc  (      Blum 

Reynold  M   Kan 

Dennis  |.  I  lurwitz 

Bii.ni  \1    Benson  Jr. 

rhomas  t  alame 

Ronald  A.  Katz 

Kat/ 

Anthony  J.  Bollino  Jr. 

19    • 

Charles  R  i  lark 

Felix  1    Kaufman 

Mic li.icI  Kilham 

1  llioti  S.  11.  Bondi 

W.  Edwin  Conm  i 

Stanton  C.  Kessler 

Thomas  1  .  Kline 

Richard  A.  Borclow 

Number  ol  1  lonors               in 

Edwin  A.  Deitch 

1  dward  J.  Kosnik 

|i  i Koeppel 

William  II.  Bouc  belle 

I'm  ii,  ipation                36.09% 

Gregory  A.  Denari 

1  >onald  W.  Kr.iusc 

Richard  1.  Kolket 

|. inics  <      Bozzuto 

1  i.i. il  (  ontributions  12,340.00 

Steven  1 1   1  >olinsk) 

i<l  1.  Levinson 

[ames  A   1  oppi  i 

George  1 1   Brouilli  i 

Vveragi  Gifi                  257.08 

K.i\  mond  1 '  1  Irapkin 

( '..  W,  McCluggagc 

|ohn  1     Krcsclcr 

Ronald  Paul  Byank 

(   harlcs  (  ,1'egorv  1  llioti 

John  R.  Mt ' 

Bennett  L  1  .ivcnstc  in 

Michael  R  <  amp 

\\  illi.nn  ( ,  Armiger 

C.  Peiei  Erskine 

[ilholland 

Mark  B.  I  evinson 

Charles  R.  ( 'haney 

Robert  |.  Bauei 
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G.  Reed  Failing  Jr. 
Alan  R.  Figelman 
John  W.  Foreman 
Nelson  H.  Goldberg 
William  H.  Goldiner 
David  A.  Goldscher 
Lee  A.  Goodman 
David  J.  Grei finger 
Richard  C.  Habersar 
Daniel  C.  Hardesry 
Louis  E.  Harman  III 
David  E.  Herman 
William  S.  Hood 
Mark  Jacobs 
Joseph  D.  Jenci 
Murray  A.  Kalish 
Erich  Kim 
James  E.  Kirby 
Walter  B.  Koppel 
William  A.  Landes 
Merric  D.  Landy 
Margo  Leahy 
Gary  M.  Levinson 
Jeffrey  S.  Lobel 
Samuel  V.  Mace 
Martin  Y.  Magram 
Anthony  F.  Malone 
Thomas  E.  Mansfield 
A.  Robert  Masten 
Elizabeth  Feeney  Masten 
Harriet  L.  Meier 
Clarence  D.  Miller 
Mark  P.  Miller 
Bernard  G.  Milton 
Morton  C.  Orman 
Bruce  Reichardt 
Margaret  B.  Rennels 
Victor  I.  Reus 
Howard  I.  Saiontz 
Ronald  A.  Seflf 
Frank  Shallenberger  III 
Gregory  B.  Shankman 
Gary  M.  Shapiro 
David  S.  Shear 
Ronald  F.  Sher 
Gerald  P.  Srerner 
Ira  M.  Stone 
Ronald  J.  Taylor 
Charles  B.  Watson 
Richard  M.  Weisman 
John  L.  Whitlock 
Alan  L.  Whirney 
Frances  Q.  Wong 

1974 

Number  of  Donors  54 

Participation  39.85% 

Total  Contributions  13,182.35 
Average  Gift  244.12 

Charles  P.  Adamo 
Jeffrey  P.  Block 
Richard  A.  Block 
Gary  D.  Boston 
Alan  L.  Carroll 
James  G.  Chaconas 
R.  P.  Christianson 
Ira  J.  Deitz 


Thomas  C.  Doerner 
Timothy  H.  Eskridge 
Stephen  B.  Fleishman 
Daniel  K.  Foss 
Alan  E.  Gober 
William  L.  Gonzalez 
Edward  S.  Gratz 
Jay  C.  Grochmal 
James  F.  Hatch 
Charles  B.  Hatton 
1  inn'  J    Huffman 
Jay  R.  Jackson 
Charles  M.  Jaflfe 
Mark  S.  Kaplan 
Ronald   Kaplan 
James  P.  Keogh 
Laslo  E.  Kolta 
Carole  S.  Kornreich 
Howard  G.  Lanham 
Merral  B.  Lewis 
Bruce  G.  Lowman 
Stephen  R.  Mat/ 
Terrance  P.  Mil  lugh 
James  Jay  McMillen 
Stephen  I ■'..  Meaner 
JoelB.  Miller 
Thomas  M.  Milroy 
Susan  R.  Panny 
Jeffrey  Pargament 
Edward  L.  Perl 
|av  A.  Phillips 

Luis  A.  Queral 
Clayton  L  Raab 
|une  K.  Robinson 
Susan  Kosnik  Ross 

Michael  S.  Rudman 
J.  Michael  Schnell 
Harvey  N.  Schonwald 
Edward  N.  Sherman 
Jeffrey  S.  Sollins 
Jessie  D.  Stahl 
Steven  A.  Vogel 
W.  R.  Weisburger 
Srephen  N.  Xenakis 
Allen  C.  Zechowy 
David  L.  Zisow 

1975 

Number  of  Donors  56 

Participation  42.86% 

Total  Contributions  34,740.00 
Average  Gift  620.36 

Charles  E.  Andrews 
James  L.  Atkins 
Mark  S.  Austerlitz 
Linda  S.  Bartram 
Robert  J.  Beach 
Btuce  E.  Beacham 
Parricia  Falcao  Blumenfeld 
Howard  H.  Bond 
Jonathan  D.  Book 
James  Joa  Campbell 
John  H.  Carrill 
Noel  M.  Chiantella 
Gary  I.  Cohen 
Michael  E.  Cohen 
Seth  B.  Cutler 


Karl  W.  Diehn 
L.  Thomas  Divilio 
James  R.  Evans 
Louis  Fox 
Albin  W.  Harris 
Malcolm  S.  Henoch 
Charles  F.  Hoesch 
Kennerh  V.  Iserson 
Thomas  F.  Kraiewski 
Man  Lou  Kramer 
Kennerh  D.  Krause 
Dennis  J.  Kutzer 
Thorn  E.  Lobe 
Frank  E.  Long 
Charles  E.  Manner 
William  P.  Marwede 
Jeffrey  L.  Metzner 
Edward  M.  Miller 
Parry  A.  Moore 
Edward  L.  Morris 
David  R.  Moseman 
Kathryn  A.  Peroutka 
Louis  E.  Perraut  Jr. 
Stephen  H.  Pollock 
Jeffrey  L.  Quartner 
Sandra  D.  L.  Quartner 
Steven  P.  Rivers 
Andrew  B.  Rudo 
Gary  B.  Ruppert 
James  H.  Somerville 
Michael  B.  Stewart 
Ronald  T.  Suski 

ge  A.  Taler 
Richard  L.  Taylor 
Trudy  E.  Termini 
I  loyd  M   Van  Lunen  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Vegors 

I    Waxman 
Michael  E.  Weinblatt 
Robert  S.  Willig 
Julius  D.  Zant 

1976 

Number  of  Donors  72 

Participation  46.45% 

Total  Contributions  20,068.00 
Avetage  Gift  278.72 

Stephen  Paul  Adams 
Timothy  E.  Bainum 
Leonard  P.  Baker 
Christopher  E.  Bald 
Steven  M.  Berlin 
Damian  E.  Birchess 
Lawrence  F.  Blob 
Mark  E.  Bohlman 
John  W.  Bowie 
Janet  F.  Brown 
William  G.  Brown 
David  D.  Collins 
Jonathan  E.  Cooper 
Jeffrey  M.  Davis 
Vincent  W.  DeLaGarza 
Francis  C.  Drury 
Christopher  Feifarek 
William  G.  Flowers 
D.  Stewart  Ginsberg 
Christopher  D.  Gordon 


Lenita  N.  Gorrell 
Edwin  M.  Grollman 
Ira  E.  Hantman 
Walter  R.  Hepner  III 
Michael  C.  Hoffman 
Gar)  M.  Jacobs 
Michael  Jefferies 
Rodney  A.  Johnson 
Patricia  D.  Kellogg 
Jacqueline  Kell) 
Gurudarshan  S.  Khalsa 
Harry  Clarke  Knipp 
Charles  L.  Knupp 
Albin  O.  Kuhn  II 
John  G.  Lavin 
Dennis  W.  Lennox 
Barry  K.  Levin 
Barry  E.  Le\T 
Geoff  rev  B.  Liss 
Miriam  Yudkoff  Lloyd 
Dorothy  K.  M  i 
James  E.  Mark 
Robert  D.  Mathieson 
EvaH.  B.  \L(  ull.irs 
Arnold  B.  Merin 
Ri(  hard  I'.  Moser  Jr. 
W.  Bruce  Obenshain 
Murray  D.  Pearlman 
Marc  S.  Posner 

'   !     i 
M    H    Rubenstein 
im  F.  Ruppel 
Charles  N.  Schoenfeld 
Robert  J.  Shalowitz 
Melvin  Sharoky 
Sharon  D.  Sibert 
Bruce  A.  Silver 
Gary  L.  Simon 
Lee  S.  Simon 
Jerry  N.  Stein 
Ronald  J.  Sweren 
Bruce  L.  Tanenbaum 
Joseph  R.  Tiralla 
Barry  S.  Walters 
Norden  Miles  Weingarten 
Lani  S.  M.  Wheeler 
Joan  E.  Whitehouse 
Susan  M.  Willard 
Pamela  A.  Wilson 
Samuel  J.  Yankelove 
Benjamin  K.  Yorkoff 
Arno  L.  Zaritskv 

1977 

Number  of  Donors  59 

Participation  35.98% 

Total  Contributions  15,660.00 

Avetage  Gift  265.25 

Katherine  Ackerman 
Marc  S.  Bresler 
Marie  D.  Chatham 
Dennis  J.  Chodnicki 
Elwood  A.  Cobey 
Willarda  V.  Edwards 


Rona  B.  Eisen 
Frederic  T.  Farra 
James  Feld 
Richard  J.  Feldman 
Robert  T.  Fisher 
Donna  L.  Frankel 
Samuel  D.  Friedel 
Linda  L.  George 
Anne  C.  Goldberg 
Beverli  S.  Goldberg 
Neil  D.  Goldberg 
Donald  J.  Gordon 
Charles  R.  Graham 
Charles  Edward  Green 
Marlene  T.  Hayman 
Howard  C     I  lines 
Dahlia  R.  Hirsch 
Christopher  F.  [ames 
Ronald  L.  Kahn 
Ronald  J.  Kendig 
Sheldon  H.  Lerman 
S.  D.  Lincoln 
Edgar  Jonathon  1  is.mskv 
Robert  A.  Loeb 
Judith  A.  Maslar 
Ellis  Mez 
John  P.  Miller  III 
Edward  B.  Mishner 
Coleman  A.  Mosley 
Paul  A.  Offit 
Lee  R.  Pennington 
Gerald  P.  Perman 
Gregory  N.  Pinkerron 
Michael  C.  Pistole 
Stephanie  L.  Rapke 
Susan  L.  Reimer 
Richard  B.  Silver 
Bruce  H.  Sindlcr 
Dennis  M,  Smirh 
Steven  G.  Steinbetg 
Clyde  A.  Strang 
David  Srrobel 
John  R.  Svirbely 
Raymond  C.  Talucci 
Nancy  I.  Ulanowicz 
Jonathan  R.  Walburn 
Robert  Weiss 
Bennett  E.  Werner 
Katherine  C.  White- 
Barry  A.  Wohl 
Richard  J.  Zangara 
Stephen  M.  Zemel 
Stuart  A.  Zipper 

1978 

Number  of  Donors  76 

Participation  43.68% 

Total  Contributions  14,200.00 

Average  Gift  186.84 

Philip  A.  Ades 
Robert  E.  Applebaum 
G.  Howard  Bathon 
Charles  Wm.  Bennett 
Deborah  J.  Biller 
Adam  Billet 
Steven  Billet 
Edward  N.  Bodurian 
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Honor    Roll 


Howard  1 

Douglas  F.  Bowman  Jr. 

David  A.  Bryan 

|ohn  C  .  (  diatlos 
I  ).i\  id  1  .  C  ohen 

I  >omenici 
Jonathan  A.  Edlow 
[an  S.  Ellioi 
[ohn  1    1  iorc 
Gregorj  H.  Fisher 
Andrew  Paul  Fridberg 
Marianne  N.  Fridberg 
Paul  A.  Gerrler 
Paul  1  .  Gilliam 
Edward  J.  Goldman 
Garol  M.  Gonzalez 
Michael  D.  Ciotts 
(  vmliia  L.  Graves 
Phyllis  L.  Greenwald 
Richard  H.  Hallock 
Sandra  S.  Isbister 
.    leschke 
Daniel  T.  Kao 
Elizabeth  M.  Kingsley 
Douglas  L.  Kozluv.sk  i 
Pamela  G.  Krahl 
Alan  J.  Levin 
S.  D.  Lindenbaum 
Mark  D.  Lisberger 

Lord 
Michael  N.  Macklin 
Gregory  D.  MeCormack 
Andrew  Richard  McCullough 
Stephen  A.  Metz 
[effrey  < !.  Middleton 
1  larvey  S.  Mishner 
[eremy  S.  Musher 
I  )a\  nl  ( . .  Oelberg 

Prada 
lay  G.  Prensky 
Susan  E.  Prevas 
Susan  H.  Prouty 
Sharon  Reilly-Levin 
Ruth  A.  Robin 
Elizabeth  M.  Ross 
Ronald  J.  Ross 
Cheryl  Ann  Rubin 
Paul  1  .  Ruskin 
Lawrence  I).  Sandler 
Michael  1 1.  Sandler 
Simon  V.  Scalia 
Anthony  ( ).  Sclama 
S.  Shawver-Matthews 

Shayne 
Sanford 

I  rcdric  S.  Sirkis 
Francisco  A.  Smith 

Alex  Sokil 

Barry  A.  Solomon 

Edward  Timothy  Souweine 

I )onald  I    Si. 

Ellen  I 

Lorncl  (i.  Tompkins 

Robin  M  I  flam  m 

Stephen  A.  Valenti 

( ircgory  I  .  Walker 

Neil  I  .  Warrcs 


19  9 


Number  ol  Donors  65 

Participation  39.16% 

Total  Contributions  11,500.00 
Average  Gift  176.92 

Arthur  E.  B.ikal 
Gregory  B.  Barber 
Can  G.  Bawtinhimer 
William  E.  Becker 
Bruce  D.  Behounek 
Bradle}  S.  Bender 
Marilyn  H.  Bennett 
Richard  E.  Braun 
Steven  G.  Brown 
Karen  C.  Carroll 
Flora  J.  Danisi 


Stephen  R.  Mosberg 

Yeong  Hwan  Oh 

I  Vivid  S.  Prince 

Peter  E.  Rork 

Bruce  Rosenberg 

J.  A.  Schuldenfrei 

R.  Sierra- Zorita 

Denise  G.  Simons-Morton 

Michael  I   Smith 

Nelson  N.  Stone 

Man'  I ..  Stracke 

Susan  I.  Strahan 

John  I    Symons 

Elizabeth  L.  Tso 

Rebecca  R.  Umbach 

Thomas  B.  Volatile 

Harlan  F.  Weism.m 

Perri  L.  Wn  ten  »ve 


Classes  with  the 
Most  Donors 

1983  78 

1978 76 

1976 72 

1970 69 

1980 69 


Judith  B.  Dillman 

Robert  (',.  Dorr 

Mitchell  S.  Finkel 

(  hrisiophei  Small  Formal 

Si  oti  1 1   I  i  iedman 

Alan  R.  Gaby 

Paul  P.  Giannandrea 

LeonW.  Gibble 

(  ilOSS 

B.  K.  Hershfield 

<  li.nles  I.  1  lighstein 
Jan  M.  Hoffman 

fe; e  I  lorner 

Stephan  R.  Izzi 
Steven  I  .  [offee 
(  aroline  (     [ohnson 
lames  \\     I    u     h 
Frederic  J.  Kaye 
Alan  I  .  Ki  in  no  I 
Ma*  I  I   I  oen 
Mu  li.ul  Kowal)  shj  ii 
Bel  ii. ml  I  .  Ko/lovsky 
Susan  M.  I  ev)  Strohm 
I    s  Mai  hado 
t,  s  Maloul  Ii 

Marshall 
( 'raig  R,  Martin 
Bruce  R.  McCurdy 
Melissa  A.  Mi  I  ' 

V  \h  Williams 
Waiut  B.  Moore 


A.  I     \\  oodward  |i 
H.  Russell  Wright 
Erik  B.  Young 
Kristen  A.  /.ulos 
Gerald  N.  Zubkoff 

1980 


Number  ol  1  lonois  69 

Participation  37.70% 

I  otal  <  ontributions  13,441 .00 
Average  Gift  194.80 

Robert  R.  Artwohl 
\\  .i\  in-  P.  Cascio 
Robert  P.  Cervenka 
Robert  M.  Chapa 
lane  I    (  hen 
Catherine  *  'rate 
Winthrop '     Davi 
i  raig  \   I  )i<  kman 
I  )  n  i  \  I  A.  1  )i  iggs 
Paul  P.  Driscoll 
[udith  Falloon 

David  B.  Franks 
(   ,illi\   Ann  I  iiiilm.iii 
\  mi  i  in  \\    I  iatto 
Alan  I.  Gelman 
Mm  i.i  I'  <  loldmark 
Petei  I  ( iolueke 
Robi  ill    lli  ini'ii 


Lee  J.  Helman 

Geoffrey  R.  Herald 

Karen  M.  Hladik 

Jan  L.  Houghton 

ChristjonJ.  Huddleston 

Kenneth  A.  Jurist 

Marian  F.  Kellner 

Michael  R.  Kessler 

Chrisrine  L.  Kirkwood-Galan 

DavidS.  Klein 

Susan  L.  Laessig 

Anne  D.  F.ane 

John  R.  Livengood 

Robert  Y.  Maggin 

Teri  A.  Manolio 

Richard  A.  Marasa 

Karen  J.  Marcus 

John  N.  Margolis 

David  Bruce  Matchar 

Margaret  E.  McCahill 

T.  P.  McLaughlin 

Robert  McLellan 

Steven  M.  Miller 

Judah  A.  Minkove 

Keith  D.  Osborn 

David  I.  Otto 

Craig  H.  Paul 

Russell  K.  Portenoy 

Guy  H.  Posey 

Michael  F.  Pratt 

Kirbv  1).  Rekedal 

lames  P.  Richardson 

Michael  Righetti 

Roger  J.  Robertson 

Timothy  J.  Rodgers 

W.  Michael  Rogers 

R.  L.  Rudolph  I] 

D.  J.  Schneiderman 

Roy  T.  S moot  Jr. 

\  u  mi  i.i  \\    Smoor 

Ma i\  I).  Sokolow 

I  mils  W.  Solomon 

Sally  E.  Sondergaard 

Charles  S.  Specht 

Anne  Henry  Stoe 

Henry  W.  Sundermier 

S. india  R.  Fakal 

I  iii  s    I  annenbaum 

Phuong  D.  Trinh 

Emily  A.  Ulmer 

Paul  I     Whittaker 

1981 

Number  ol  Donors  49 

i'.iiiu  ipation  's  **»■.. 

Total  Contributions  7,540.00 

Average  t,  ill  I51K8 

Thomas  P  Archer 
Petet  M.  Batker 
Robert  A,  Barthel 
Michael  D.  Blanchard 
Bin.  i   R.  Hulling 
Steven  W.  Boyce 

Bi  nj; ii  I    (  alvo 

lames  M.  Carlton 
Barbara  I.  (  arroll 


Maura  K.  Dollymore 
Kevin  J.  Doyle 
Mary  E.  Drupieski 
Paula  Ehrlich 
Daniel  P.  Ferrick 
Leigh  Giannandrea 
Hope  U.  Griffin 
William  S.  Ciruss 
I  low. ird  1  .  lacobs 
Marc  A.  |arre 
Brian  H.  Kahn 
Karen  Kingry-Roles 
Joel  B.  Klein 
Richard  J.  Leung 
Alice  M.  Magner-Condro 
Andrew  M.  Malinow 
Gordon  L.  Mandell 
Stephan  C.  B.  Mann 
Carol  S.  Marshall 
Samuel  O.  Matz 
Scott  T.  Maurer 
Paul  E.  Mullen  II 
Marc  Okun 
Deborah  R.  Pollack 
Lance  D.  Potocki 
James  S.  Powell 
Howard  N.  Robinson 
Michelle  Gelkin 
Lauren  A.  Schnaper 
Howard  L.  Siegel 
Samuel  Smith 
Michael  T.  Stowell 
Dina  R.  Sokal 
Carl  Sperling 
Karen  Y.  Trent 
Robert  O.  Voight  II 
Brian  \\    \\  amsle\ 
Deborah  Cohen  Weinrek  Ii 
Samuel  A.  i ... 
Laurie  T.  Zimmerman 

Number  oi  F)onors  56 

Participation  31.28% 

Total  Contributions  S, 5  10.00 

.  Gift  151.96 

t  hristopher  M.  Aland 
Guillermo  W.  Arnaud 
Chandralekha  Banerjee 

\\  ,i\  in   1     Barber 

Kenneth  A.  Blank 

Phyllis  B.  Brandili.ili 
Paul  S.  Brockman 
I  '•  i  it.  i  M    Bushwick 
Robert  I     (  an 
(  h.uies  (  ai  loll 
ludith  L  Chipchin 
Ronald  1    (  hristianson 
loseph  P.  Connelly  Jr. 
I  homas  W.  Conway 
Brian  K    t  .ink  \ 
I    i  inln  i   I      Coi  tl  nl'  i.k  I 

|olm  M.  DiC  .u/ia 

lmi.iill.nl  S     Flias 

Robert  J.  Fadden 

I'.n 1 1.  k  I  .  Gartland 
Joseph  \\    t  i.utiiso,  |i 
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Honor    Roll 


Warren  Gibbs 

George  E.  Groleau 

|.  Philip  Hall 

C.  William  Hicks  III 

James  D.  Huh 

Bruce  A.  Kaup 

Daniel  Jay  Konick 

Darryl  B.  Kuriand 

John  A.  L.itnpe 

Randi  D.  Lebar 

Carole  R.  Lerm.m 

Mar\'  Elizaberh  Lindsay 

Jonathan  D.  Lowenthal 

James  W.  Miller  II 

Andrew  V.  Panagos 

Steven  H.  Parker 

(  ath)  1     Pencon  (  arpenter 

Daniel  M.  Perlman 

Robert  E.  Perry 

Allan  J.  Raskin 

Barbara  W.  Reeve 

Henry  M.  Richards 

David  M.  Roselle 

Ralph  T.  Salvagno 

Jerry  B.  Schwartz 

Barbara  S.  Shapiro 

John  A.  Shutta 

Eliot  L  Sieg< 

Marc  H.  Siegelbaum 

Laura  L.  Stephenson 

Leon  Stt.uiss 

Harry  S.  Strothers 

Robert  J.  Varipapa 

Corina  J.  Waldman 

David  L.  Waxman 

1983 

Number  of  Donors  78 

Participation  45.61% 

Total  Contributions  14,450.00 
Average  Gift  185.26 

Ali  J.  Aftookreh 
Marc  B.  Applestein 
E.  Allan  Arvvell 
Barry  S.  Auerbach 
[eflrey  J.  Bernstein 
Bruce  A.  Blacker 
George  M.  Boyer 
Brenda  M.  Brandon 
Harry  A.  Brandt 
Peter  G.  Brassard 
Monica  A.  Buescher 
Michael  A.  Caplan 
George  B.  Cavanagh  Jr. 
Blaise  Chromiak 
Protagoras  N.  Cutchis 
Stephen  W.  Dejter  Jr 
L.J.  Eglsederlll 
Michael  J.  Fisher 
Neil  B.  Friedman 
Thomas  K.  Galvin  III 
Stuatt  H.  Goldberg 
George  Thomas  Grace 
Scott  D.  Hagaman 
John  Hatt 
James  Heaps 
Charles  E.  Hendricks 


Thomas  R.  Hornick 
Nathaniel  W.  James  IV 
David  P.  Johnson 
Man'  ]o  |ohnson 
Mark  R.  Ka<  his: 
Michael  R.  Kammerman 
Alan  B.  Kravin 
Steve  Laverson 
Ira  J.  Levinc 
Karen  F.  Meckler 
Jeffrey  K.  Moore 
David  S.  Moss 
Garry  L.  Mueller 
1  Vnis  |.  O'Fallon 
Patricia  A.  O'Hora 
H.irrv  A.  Oken 
Ruth  H.  Oneson 
( ieorge  C.  Peck  Jr. 
Nancy  Prossei  Kline 
Mark  C.  Regan 
Marc  S.  Rocklin 
Edward  Q.  Rogers  Jr. 
William  t,.  Rudolph 
Ronald  N.  Sakamoto 
Soni  i  M.  Saracco 
Jeannine  L.  Saunders 
Frederick  W.  Schaerf 
Ronald  1 1.  Schuster 
1  ik  W    Scotl 
Donald  L  Sherry 
Mar<  S  Shiftman 
James  R 

Stephen  J.  Sikorski 
David  \  Silbei 
Milton  S.  Sniadach  Jr. 
Kevin  1  .  Snyder 
Alfred  D.  Sparks 
lames  D.  Spiegel 
Lewis  M.  Steinberg 
Howard  Steiner 
Lee  M.  Stenzler 
Michael  A.  Stoiko 
Stuart  B.  Taylot 
August  J.  Troendle 
Victoria  A.  Vanik 
Matgaret  M.  Vaughan 
Robert  J.  Vissing 
Robert  E.  Walks r 
Kevin  M.  Weaver 
Janet  E.  Williams 
Ronald  J.  Zagoria 
Robert  V.  Zawodny 

1984 

Number  ol  Donors  55 

Participation  32. "  (  "> 

Total  Contributions  8,285.00 

Average  Gift  150.64 

C.S.  Abendroth 
Thomas  W.  Abendroth 
Rodney  Samuel  Arthut 
Roy  E.  Bands  Jr. 
Bruce  C.  Banning  Jr. 
Patricia  A.  Barditch-Crovo 
Donald  M.  Beckstead 
Mary  T.  Behrens 
Perer  M.  Boolukos 


Gail  S.  Brook 
Eve  E.  Bruce 
Robert  Crai^  Cook 
|ohn  R.  Downs 
Patrick  S.  Fennell 
Lindsay  Golden 
Charles  T.  Gordon  III 
Nanette  M.  Gormley 
Heidi  D.  Gorsuch 
1  eslie  I.  Katzel 
William  B.  Kerns 
Frederick  1  .  Kuhn 
Susan  M.  Lancelotta 
David  R.  Lee 
Brad  D.  1  erner 
Dale  R   I 
Carole  B.  Millei 
Lloyd  G.  Mitchell 
Russell  R  Monroe  Jr. 
Edward  P  \.isi 

Papuchis 
Keith  S.  Pumtoy 
Susan  1 ..  Robey-(  atlcrty 
Samuel  M.  Rosenberg 
Isabel  v  Rosenbloom 
1  eroy  M.  Schmidt 
John  T.  Schwartz  |r. 

Martin  I  .  Schwartz 
Luetic  S.  Scmmes 
John  P.  Serlemitsos 

Matthew  M.  Shuster 

1  Viiii  S.  Simpler 
■via  A.  Sofia 
William  G.  Ian 
Sharon  R.  Tapper 
Robert  W.  Tart 
Timothy  C.  Trageser 
Paul  L.  Tso 
Helen  E.  Walker 
Jeremy  P.  Weiner 
Mitchell  H.  Weiss 
David  W.  West 
Michael  W.  Wingo 
Alan  H.  Wolff 
Christopher  J.  Zajac 
Lawrence  A.  Zimnoch 

1985 

Number  of  Donors  58 

Participation  34.30% 

Total  Conttibutions  6,090.00 

Average  Gift  105.00 

Richmond  P.  Allan 
Ira  S.  Allen 
James  P.  Amerena 
Susan  K.  Arisumi 
Raymond  E.  Banfer 
Martha  L.  Barnett 
Susan  Barrows 
Wendy  J.  Bergman 
Joanna  D.  Brandt 
Margaret  O.  Burke 
Hung  K.  Cheung 
Agnes  O.  Coffay 
Mark  J.  Ehrenreich 
Barbara  A.  Eller 
David  A.  Gelber 


Frederisk  M.  t  iessner 
Daniel  I.  Ginsberg 
Petet  R.  i 

Robert  C.  Greenwell  It 
Michael  J.  Hallowell 
Charles  S.  Hames 
Christine  L.  Helinski 
Sharon  M.  Henry 
Sean  E.  Hunt 
Jeffrey  Jones 
Keith  A.  Kaplan 

Kaufman 
[oanne  I  .  Kinney 
lav  K.  Rolls 
Kevin  Laser 
1  >onald  R.  1  ewis  |r. 
William  1  ynagh 
Alan  R.  Malouf 
Marinelli 
• 
Mark  Y  McKride 
Sharon  W.  \l.<  lean 
Daniel  1 

Patricia  B.  Patterson 
Michael  Platto 
Michael  P.  Riggleman 

Paul  Barton  Rosenberg 

Hari  I     Sachs 
Sharon  B.  Vimuels 
S.  J.  Schoenfelder 

Douglas  James  Schwartz 

Abby  Shevitz 

Michael  J.  Sicuranza 

Eric  C.  Sklarew 

Catherine  N.  Smoot-Haselnus 

Ann  R.  Stine 

Michael  E.  Sulewski 

Mark  A.  Taylor 

H.  Von  Marensdorff 

Paul  R.  Weiner 

Katherine  L.  Whitaker 

Stephen  P.  Yeagle 


1986 

Number  of  Donors  57 

Participation  33.73% 

Total  Contributions  8,940.00 

Average  Gift  1 56.84 

Fouad  Mahmoud  Abbas 
leffrey  Abrams 
Marilyn  F.  Althoff 
Stephanie  Harris  Applebaum 
Bryan  Kurt  Bartle 
Brent  C.  Birely 
Gerard  Anthony  Burns 
Eugenio  Roberto  Chinea 
Robert  Andrew  Clayton 
Colleen  L.  Cook 
Steven  F.  Crawford 
Alexander  Walter  Dromerick 
Charles  W.  Emala 
Stephen  Michael  Fanto 


Barbara  Burch  Fleming 
Raphael  Y.  Gershon 
David  I    Gold 
Pam  Willi. mis  t  loose 
Albert  Sydney  Hammond 
Sangwoon  Han 
Brian  J.  Hasslinger 
s  raig  D.  1  lochstein 
Paul  Erick  Hogsten 
Abby  Irene  Huang 
Kelly  Ann  I  lunter-Fanto 
Elizabeth  A.  lanczui 
W  allace  R.  lohnson  Jr. 
Edward  Francis  Juskelis 
Karen  M.  Kabat 
Hi, ..nasi     Kell) 
Lee  Allan  Kleiman 
|.ui  M.  Koppelman 
I  tennis  Kurgansky 
Boris  \<    Kuvshinoffll 
Marion  P.  1  omonico  Jr. 
t.iles  1 1   Manlej 
leffre)  Robert  McLaughlin 
Scott  A  Milsteen 
1        ,  iry  K.  Morrow 
Denise  Murray 
David  W.  Oldach 
Joan  Ordman 
Donna  Fridie  Parker 
William  Joseph  Phelan 
Katherine  Plough-Dully 
Gregory  Winston  Price 
Toby  Ann  Ritterhoft 
Serh  D.  Rosen 
[ivlirh  Lynn  Rowen 
John  F.  Rubin 
Jonathan  S.  Schwab 
Nadine  B.  Semer 
Richard  M.  Sneeringer 
Dean  S.  Tippett 
Nevins W.Todd  111 
Mark  J.  Vocci 
Julia  Ann  Williams 

1987 

Number  of  Donors  42 

Participation  29.08% 

Total  Contributions  4,845.00 

Average  Gift  115.36 

Ita  Howard  Abels 
Mark  D.  Bullock 
Peter  W.  Cheng 
Lawrence  A.  Chia 
Louis  Anthony  Damiano 
Kathleen  A.  Devine 
Anne  M.  Dietrich 
John  Gary  Evans 
Adam  Howard  Fischler 
C.  Patrick  Fitsli 
Michael  Patrick  Flanagan 
Heidi  L.  Frankel 
Allan  Frankle 
Jennifer  Suzanne  Cass 
Leslie  Joan  Gray 
Bruce  David  Greenwald 
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Honor    Roll 


Ralph  Gregg 

Vernita  D.  Hairston-Mitchell 
Elizabeth  Roberta  Hatcher 
Kevin  E.  Hohl 
Stephen  L.  Hour} 
Patricia  E.  Kelly 
Berry  Ann  Kyser 
Paul  F.  Malinda 
G.  Michael  Maresca 
Raymond  W.  Moy 
Thomas  B.  Mullord 
Jennifer  L..  Murphy 
Susan  Suholet  Nesbitt 
1  imoth)  D.  Nichols 
Jeffrey  Ronald  Rehm 
Paul  A.  Tarantino 
Karen  R.  Teston 
Patricia  Tom 
My-Le  Truong 
Susan  E.  Wandishin 
Margot  E.  Watson 
David  M.White 
Thomas  S.  Wilson 
Jay  M.  Winner 
Shelly  Wong  Woodward 
D.  V.  Woytowitz 

1988 


Number  of  Donors  43 

Participation  30. 07% 

Total  Contributions  4,590.00 

Average  Gift  106.74 

Sarah  P.  Adams 
K.  J.  Amundson 

<  harles  Berul 
Joseph  D.  Bruzzese 
Nancy  Bunker 
Thomas  P.  Carr 

I i.i  <  hang 
Bonnie  1    (  ohc  n 
Carol  C.  Coulson 
Paula  A.  DeCandido 
Jose  E.  Dominguez 

l.ii  tin  w  R.  Dukehart 
Albert  G.  Eedalei 
Kathleen  N.  Fenton 
Eugene   I  .  I  in. HI 

Brenda  J.  Forresi 
Mark  H.  Eraiman 
Christopher  J.  < laluardi 

Rebecca  A.  Gocdckc 
Nancy  M   1  [ammond 

<  ircgg  I     I  [eat  oi  I 
Louis  R.  fa  i  >b  :on 
[ay  <     Koons 
Donald  ( ).  Krcgcr 
Joel  S.  I.ahn 
Roger  |    I  'in 
Stanley  M.  Pa 
Richard  I  >.  Patti  n 
Suresh  Philip 
Stephen  M.  Pomerantz 
Shawn  W,  Robinson 

Bonnie  Sue  Rosen 

ISI.  Rosenswelg 
Jeffrey  P.  Ross 


Gail  M.  Royal 
[anelle  E.  Sandford 
Stanley  Joonho  Shin 
Kelley  Willis  Sullivan 
Kenneth  K.  I  am 
Marcos  A.  Ugarte 
Michael  A.  Wilson 
Monford  A.  Wolf 
Marcella  A  Wozniak 

1989 


1990 


Number  of  Donors  47 

Participation  32.41% 

Total  Contributions  4,615.00 

Average  Gift  98.19 

John  T.  Alexander 
Darryn  M.  Band 
Louis  I.  Bezold 
Henry  W.  Burnett 
DeirdreW.  Butler 
J.  William  Cook  IV 
Daniel  L.  Croteau 
Steven  R.  Daviss 
Mary  Carmel  Deckelman 
Manisha  Dhuria 
Erin  R.  Drew 
Michael  O.  Duhaney 
Marian  V.  Fleming 
Leighton  H.  Forrester 
Clarita  G.  Frazier 
David  S.  Geckle 
David  A.  Gnegy 
Steven  N.  Goldstein 
Randolph  B.  Gorman 
Ned  H.  Gutman 
Ann  S.  Hagen 
Judith  Hutchinson 
Karen  L.  Ksiazek 
Maywin  Liu 
Tracy  A.  Magnuson 
Michael  D.  Martin 
Ann  L.  Mattson 
Joy  L.  Meyer 
Jenny  Y.  Moy 
Jean  Marie  Naples 
Lawrence  G.  Narun 
Mat)  1     Pagan 
Glenn  L.  Sandler 
Lise  K.  Satterfield 
DavidS.  Scharfl 
Ronald  M.  Schwartz 
I  )avid  P.  Sin.u  k 
I  .mli  s  Smith 
Eugene  J,  Sullivan 
Patricia  M.  Sullivan 

ai  I   "ii  I  .mi 
John  N.  Unterborn 
Majoi  William  I    Venanzi 
Richard  I.  Weinstein 
Irving  V.  Westney 
lohnl    v 
Robin  Williams 


Number  of  Donors  30 

Participation  20.86% 

Total  Contributions  2,615.00 

Average  Gift  87.17 

Carolyn  M.  Apple 
David  H.  Balaban 
Nicholas  M.  Cardiges 
Vera  H.  Cheng 
Henry  H.  Chong 
William  Pierson  Cook 
Jennifer  P.  Corder 
Ralph  J.  DeFriece 
Karin  M.  Dodge 
Carl  E.  Gessner 
Marc  S.  Goldman 
Ann  L.  Hackman 
Michelle  R.  Haley 
John  T.  Harrison 
Bonnie  Z.  Harte 
Mary  K.  Hoffman 
Birgitta  E.  Miller 
Kelly  A.  O'Donnell 
Julia  D.  Oakley 
Daniel  P.  Paoli 
Martin  1.  Passen 
Jeanmarie  Perrone 
Michael  J.  Richman 
Anthony  O.  Roberts 
Teresa  Hoffman  Rosen 
Jeffrey   Rosenfeld 
Dennis  J.  Van 
Michael  L.  Viens 
Marisa  J.  Werner 
Bruce  W.  Zukerberg 


Number  of  Donors  36 

Participation  25.35% 

Total  Contributions  2,525.00 

Average  Gift  70.14 

Yared  Aklilu 
Michael  Lynn  Ault 
Lisa  Marie  Beaudet 
Sally  M.  Bridgman 
Karen  Elizabeth  Brown 
Scott  M.  Browning 
Elizabeth  W.  Capacio 
E'tliot  Evan  Cazcs 
Christian  Chisholm 
Michael  A.  Dias 
Mark  Daniel  Dwyer 
Fazeela  Ferouz 
(Cell)  I  nine  Irn/ 
Madeline  Sharon  Erucht 
1  >,i\  i,l  Petei  <  ioodfriend 
Air!  I.i  s. ii. ih  ( iiiarda 
Vik.is  ( Jupta 

I' f<  i  I  lullvwood 

i  heryl  Iglesia 

Joel  Irwin  Kirson 

Kennelh  Burton  Kochmann 

M    Hill'    "      I    ,'   "I"'       I      I. I 

Brian  Timothy  Lee 


Jeffrey  Scott  Masin 
Lee  Anne  Matthews 
Lorrie  Regina  Mello 
Arman  C.  Moshyedi 
Joyce  Wysette  Neal 
Brett  Robert  Neustater 
1  .iiir.i  I  lelen  Neustater 
John  Michael  Pabers 
Zinon  Mark  Pappas 
David  Seth  Pomerantz 
Susan  Kathleen  Shiber 
David  Lee  Taragin 
Patricia  Ann  Watkins 

1992 

Number  of  Donors  39 

Participation  25% 

Total  Contributions  2,390.00 

Average  Gift  61.28 

Evan  Alpert 

Anthony  Aram 

Bimal  Ashar 

Claudia  Beck 

Clint  Behrend 

Nechama  Bernhardt 

Cathetine  Brophy 

Eric  M.  Chang 

Daniel  J.  Choi 

Daniel  Crable 

William  Dubiel 

Jeffrey  Dubin 

Stuart  Framm 

David  Gentry 

Anthony  H.  Guarino 

Chan-Hing  Ho 

David  Kossoft 

Joseph  L.  Manley 

Scott  Mann 

Claudia  Montgomerv-I  [ays 

Minh  Van  Ngo 

Joyce  Owens 

Virginia  Powel 

Judith  Racoosin 

Lisa  Kolste  Rakowski 

Ronald  T.  Rakowski 

Andrew  Rhinehatt 

Michael  Ritondo 

Tony  L.  Robucci 

Andrew  Rosenstein 

Elizabeth  Alice  Sc.into 

Jennifer  Schuette 

Ki,  I  i.i  r  si  I  lesion  Scidel 
Joel  I  urner 
Loan  Robert  Vu 
1  r timer  Wagner 
Rebecca  Heaps  Ward 
Pamela  Wright 
I  i'  di tie  Ycganeh 


1993 


Number  of  Donors  42 

Participation  28.57% 

Total  Contributions  2,450.00 

Average  Gift  58.33 

Barbara  S.  Alexandet 
Steven  Avezzano 
Ronald  S.  Bank 
Angela  Btown 
Paulette  Browne 
Virginia  Carangal 
Christopher  P.  Chambers 
Patricia  Choi 
Kathryn  M.  Connor 
Michael  Cushner 
Valerie  Dyke 
Martin  English 
Susan  King  Faustino 
David  Figucia 
Vinay  K.  Gupta 
Steven  Hockstein 
John  Hung 
Debra  B.  Hum 
Matk  William  Keenan 
John  Kim 
Karen  E.  Konkel 
Mi,  h.icl  Kuo 
Faye  Moul  Lari 
Gregory  Levickas 
Andy  Lieberman 
Denis  Lin 
Nicola  A.  London 
Gina  Massoglia 
Ursula  McClymont 
Mauteen  P.  Noble 
Shauna  Paylor 
Alden  Peoples 
Michelle  Young-Price 
Shellie  Sasscer 
Aminatu  J.  Shehu 
I  vnn  1 1.  Shin 
David  Bryan  Sigman 
( ciles  Simpson 
Douglas  A.  Smith 
Michael  W.  Stasko 
Lore  B.  Wootton 
Thomas  H.  Yau 


I'm 


Number  of  Donors  3 1 

Participation  22.83% 

Ioial  Contributions  1,597.50 

Average  Gift  51.53 

Richard  Youn  Bae 
Kourosh  Baghelai 
Maureen  Baxley 
Konni  I     Rnngman 
Penny  Brown 
Andrew  I'.  Bushnell 
I  .ini.i  V.  Caplan 

Su/.llHH     (     .111 

i  harles  \\    (  urns 
liuim  I'.  I  inkelstein 
Kathleen  M.  Elores 
I  )emitrous  Frazier 
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Honor    Roll 


Stacy  Dara  Gictleson-Fisher 

Zaria  Caryl  Hunt 

Claudia  Krasnoff 

Louis  B.  Malinow 

Connie  Marie  McRiil 

Bahador  Momeni 

Christopher  P.  Moore 

Honghang  H.  Nguyen 

George  A.  Porter  Jr. 

Kenneth  Sibila 

Ronald  Silverman 

Jon  Simon 

Andrew  Lawrence  Smock 

EleniJ.  Solos-Kountouris 

Cynthia  Soriano 

Karla  Vana 

Robert  Charles  V'andenBosche 

Santosh  J.  Vetticaden 

Samuel  Woo 

1995 

Number  of  Donors  28 

Participation  19.05% 

Total  Contributions  1,285.00 

Average  Gift  45.89 

Melinda  Battaile 

Shuchi  Bhatt 

Sufen  Chtu 

Beth  Marie-Arciprete  Comeau 

Ramona  Daryani 

Jeanne  Hebb  DeFeo 

Kevin  Dooley 

Michael  ( Ira) 

Charlotte  Harward 

George  Hoke 

Karrar  Husain 

Meredith  Josephs 

Michelle  Juaneza 

Amsale  Ketema 

Mitesh  Kothari 

Charles  Lancelotta  III 

Katherine  Layton 

James  Liszewski 

Diana  McClinton 

Edward  L.  McDaniel 

William  Lance  Miller 

Suman  Mishra 

Olayemi  O.  Osiyemi 

Lori  Slezak 

Theodore  S.  Takata 

James  Trumble 

David  Vroman 

Scott  Winiecki 

1996 

Number  of  Donors  50 

Participation  31.25% 

Total  Contributions  2,398.50 

Average  Gift  47.97 

Rebecca  Appleton 
Scott  Becker 
Christian  Bounds 
Paula  Boyle 
Richard  Broth 
Maureen  G.  Burden 


Rachel  Burdick 
Lisa  K.  Cannada 
Brian  Cantor 
Catherine  Cavender 
Lourdes  Cayosa 
Raymond  Chang 
Ellie  Cohen 
Michele  Cooper 
Robert  F.  Corder 
Marcia  Cort 
Teresa  Cox 
James  Dombrowski 
Christine  Eagleson 
Charles  Edwards  II 
Stephen  Fisher 
Carol  Goundry 
Janet  Y.  Higgins 
Julie  Hutlock 
Allison  Jensen 
Kathleen  Kadow 
Frederick  T.D.  Kaplan 
Paul  J.  King 
Amy  Kingman 
Bryan  Klepper 
David  Lang 
Yael  Rena  Lehman 
Sara  Levin 
Yale  Liang 
Patricia  Liszewski 
Luis  Llerena 
Cheryl  Lohman 
I  >.r.  id  Mandell 
Anne  Martello 
Mary  B.  Martello 
Lisa  Miller 
Jeanette  Nazarian 
Donna  M.  Osikowicz 
Melyssa  M.  Paulson 
Stephanie  D.  Silverman 
Angela  Delclos  Smedlc\ 
Brenda  Stokes 
Kenneth  B.  Tepper 
James  WidmaierJr. 
Walter  Wojcik 

1997 

Number  of  Donors  35 

Participation  21.47% 

Total  Contributions  1,315.00 

Average  Gift  37.57 

Martina  Afshar 
Devashish  Anjaria 
Jennifer  Bamford 
Alicia  Braun 
Dawn  Brusse 
Elizabeth  Campbell 
SuZanne  Chaves 
Daniel  C.  Farber 
Matthew  Gerber 
Heidi  B.  Ginter 
Arlene  L.  Hankinson 
David  Hinkle 
Matthew  Howie 
Margaret  Kelly 
Sean  Koskinen 
Lauren  LasCasas 
Hubert  S.  Lin 


Hillary  Liss 

Eric  M.  Maniago 

Thomas  Maslen 

Laurie  Millar  Bothwell 

Andrew  Morton 

Brian  Newcomb 

Nhan-Anh  Nguyen-Khoa 

Victoria  C.  Pierce 

Leandrea  Prosen 

G.  Anthony  Reina  Jr. 

Elisa  Rodriguez 

Deborah  Topol  Rosenberg 

Debbie  Spencer 

Carol  Swanson 

Marie  Vandenbosche 

Jane  Wang 

Richard  Winakur 

Eduards  Ziedins 

Faculty 

Dr.  Bradley  E.  Alger 
Dr.  Lindsay  S.  Alger 
Dr.  Akshay  N.  Arnin 
1  )r.  s.ituh  Attar 
Dr.  C.  William  Balke 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Barnet 
Dr.  Rebecca  Bascom 
Dr.  Gregory  Kent  Bergey 
Dr.  Rita  S.  Berndt 
Dr.  Miriam  G.  Blitzer 
Dr.  Brian  J.  Browne 
Dr.  Joseph  W.  Burnett 
Dr.  David  R.  Burt 
Dr.  E.W.Campbell  Jr. 
Dr.  Maimon  M.  Cohen 
Dr.  R.  Ben  Dawson 
Dr.  Suhayl  S.  Dhib-Jalbut 
Dr.  Albert  Digerolamo 
Dr.  Show-Hong  Duh 
Dr.  Sudhir  K.  Dutta 
Dr.  Marianne  E.  Felice 
Dt.  Charlotte  Ferencz 
Dr.  Michael  L.  Fisher 
Dr.  James  P.  G.  Flynn 
Dr.  Ronald  W.  Geckler 
Dr.  Lewis  J.  Goldfine 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sheldon  E. 

Greisman 
Dr.  Albert  Hybl 
Dr.  Mahmood  Jaberi 
Dr.  Roberto  A.  Jodorkovsky 
Dr.  Misbah  Khan 
Dr.  Allan  Krumholz 
Dr.  Myron  Max  Levine 
Dr.  John  Lion 
Dr.  Colin  F.  Mackenzie 
Dr.  David  B.  Mallott 
Dr.  Wolfgang  J.  Mergner 
Dr.  John  E.  Miller 
Dr.  Stuart  E.  Mirvis 
Dr.  Roy  A.  M.  Myers 
Dr.  David  A.  Nagey 
Dr.  Frank  G.  Nisenfeld 
Dr.  Hillel  S.  Panitch 
Dr.  Chris  Papadopoulos 
Dr.  Mario  L.  Penafiel 
Dr.  S.  Michael  Plaut 
Dr.  Marshall  L.  Rennels 
Dr.  Richard  D.  Richards 


Dr.  Aurelio  Rodriguez 

Dr.  Douglas  D.  Ross 

Dr.  John  H.  Sadler 

Dr.  Leonard  Scherlis 

Dr.  Stephen  C.  Schimpfl 

Dr.  E.  L.  Sherrer 

Dr.  Roger  W.  Sherwin 

Dr.  Moon  Lee  Shin 

Dr.  David  J.  Silverman 

Dr.  George  T.  Strickland 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trump 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Umberto  VillaSanta 

Dt.  John  Windiate  Watren 

Dr.  Matthew  Ryan  Weir 

Dr.  C.  L.  Wisseman  Jr. 

Mrs.  Beet)  lane  Adam 

Dt.  EH. is  Adamopoulos 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  Albertoli 

J.  Allenchery 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  T.  Amalfitano 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Anderson 

Mrs.  M.  Ba 

Ms.  Joyce  Bahraini 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  R  Barrera 

Dr.  &  Mts.  Alberto  S.  Barretto 

Ms.  Mary  Bertha  Beany 

Mr.  Harold  G.  Bell 

Somashekhar  V.  Bellary 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Carol  Bender 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Bielanski 

Mr.  Neil  J.  Bloom 

Allen  &  Ilene  Blumberg 

Ms.  Betty  G.  Bonnie 

Mrs.  Akiko  K.  Bowers 

Ms.  Deborah  W.  Bowman 

Dr.  Helen  Boyer 

Dr.  Steven  Brand 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Brandon 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  Brank 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerald  Bress 

Mrs.  Natalie  E.  Buchness 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Buckley 

Dr.  Ivan  L.  Butlet 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Capps 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Karen  Carag 

Dr.  R.  Carpentieri 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Carriere 

Mrs.  Isabelita  Casibang 

Vijayan  Charles 

Dr.  S.  Chiu 

Dr.  Robert  Cendo 

Mrs.  Selma  dayman 

Miss  Dorothy  Cole 

Mts.  Lassell  Rittenhouse 

Comegys 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Conklin 
Mrs.  Catherine  Corzine 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  Coutras 
William  H.&  B.Paige  Cox 
Ms.  Doris  Craft 
Mr.  Stephen  Crossland 
Martin  &  Margery  Dannenberg 
Dr.  P.  Danziger 
Mt.  Abraham  Debela 


Honor  &  Hom 

The  Medical  AJumni 
Association  accepted  dona- 
tions in  honor  of  the  follow- 
ing alumni,  students  and 
triends. 

I  )ai  id  Ibramson  '59 
Alberto  L.  Adam  '43 
George  U.  Balis 
1  i. uk  is  A.  Borges  '50 
John  Z.  Bowers  '38 
Dr.  Garrison  S.  Bennett 
Thomas  Bigbee  '64 
Foster  L.  Bullard  '55 
Richard  W.  Comegys  '33 
Thomas  B.  Connor  '46 
William  J.  Corzine  '47 
Ray  C.  Cunningham  '39 
John  M.  Dennis  '45 
Lee  &  Sophie  Dopkin 
George  Entwistle 
James  Frenkil  '37 
Sylvan  Frieman  '53 
Milton  Ginsberg  '38 
I.  Michael  Glick  '54 
Marvin  A.  Goldiner  '55 
Joanne  M.  Hatem  '81 
Charles  M.  Henderson  '49 
Paul  G.  Herold  '44 
Sean  Houlihan 
William  D.  Kaplan  '69 
Edward  Kowalewski 
Nancy  Kowalewski 
Carleton  J.  Lindgren  '63 
John  B.  Littleton  '56 
Kenneth  L.  Malinow  '74 
Frank  S.  Marino  '42 
Stephen  Max 
Robert  J.  McCaffrey  '67 
Charles  W.  McGrady'51 
Kathleen  R.  McGrady  '51 
William  H.  Mosberg  '44 
William  B.  Rever'50 
Robert  R.R.  Roberts  '54 
J.  S.  Rosenberg '41 
R.B.  Sasscer'41 
John  A.  Scholl  '41 
Howard  C.  Silver 
F.  Mason  Sones  '43D 
Isadore  Tuerk  '34 
H.  Leonard  Warres  '38 
Jay  Whitman 
Celeste  Woodward  '38 
Theodore  Woodward  '38 
George  H.  Yeager  '29 
John  D.  Young '41 
Lois  A.  Young  '60 
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Honor    Roll 


Mr.  &£  Mrv  E.  Stephen  Derby 

Ms.  Amanda  DiDomenico 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  I.  L.  Dinardo 

Ms.  Sophie  F.  Dopkin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Doub 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  Edwards 

Dr.  Darnel  Ellis 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  1.  Elliott 

Ms.  Amcy  L.  Epstein 

Mr.  Crawford  L.  Ervin 

Ms.  Myrna  T.  Estruch 

David  cs  Mindy  Sue  Fang 

Dr.  |.  Ramsay  Farah 

Mrs.  Sandra  Ferber 

Mrs.  Augusto  Figueroa 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  Flurry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  T.Foley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Victor  Frenkil  Jr. 

Ms.  Dorothy  B.  Friedman 

Ms.  Ruth  C.  Frothinham 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Gaba 

Mrs.  Harriet  Gable 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Galifianakis 

Mrs.  Ann  C.  Ginsberg 

Dr.  Gina  M.  Glick 

Ms.  Jeanette  Golbin 

Ms.  Christine  M.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  Christine  Golden 

Mrs.  Sigrid  Goldiner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Patrick  J.  Goles 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Smart  Goodman 

Mi   I  ).ivid  B.  Greenberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Guedenet 

Irwan  K.  Gunadi 

Ms.  Marion  Silver  H.tvden 

Mis   MaryW.  Herold 

Mr.  W.  Dale  Hess 

Dr.  W.  Hijab 

Mr,  &  Mrs.  Gene  C.  Holcomb 

I  )r.  I  rancisco  G.  Japzon 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  D.  Jensen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Jesada 

ne  Kandel  Kolodner 


Mr.  &  Mis    Benjamin  Kellner 

Dr.  R.  Kho 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  B.J.  Kim 

Ms.  Barbara  R.  Kirby 

Mr.  Karl  F.  Krieger 

Mr.  Kirby  Krieger 

Mr.  cV  Mis    I  lenn  I 

Langenfelder 
Ms.  Matilda  Langius 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Lardizabel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Laverson 
Dr.  Robina  R.  1  aw  r<  nc< 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Lindado 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Linde 
Mrs.  Alice  R.  Lindgren 
S.  Lippman 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  P.  I  i/.is 
Mr.  Richard  A.  Lopez 
Mrs.  Virginia  Makrides 
Bernard  &  Jane  Mahnwoski 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Masson 
Ms.  Katharine  G.  Matthews 
Mrs.  Freida  Mazer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  C. 

McCommons 
Mrs.  Frances  McK  Murphy 
Ms.  Amy  F.  Meadows 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bryan  Meehan 
Ms.  Amelia  A.  Mike 
Mrs.  Florence  Marino 
Mrs.  Betty  J.  Molz 
Mrs.  Barbara  Mosberg 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  E. 

Moskim  il. 

Dr.  Alan  Nagel 

Ms.  Jane  M.  Nicholson 

Dr.  E.  Niklewski 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  Orrell 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Parker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  T.  Pasha 

Mrs   1  awrence  Perrin 

Dr.  Patricia  Harper  Petrozza 

Mr.  Earn  Pitrol 


Dr.  Barry  J.  Plunkett  jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Mike  Preston 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Protzko 

Mr.  Dennis  Rawlins 

Ms.  Edith  Reich 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  W.J.  Riddick 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Rizzo 

Dr.  Larry  D.  Romane 

Ms.  Lise  M.  Rosenberg 

Mrs.  Beatrice  S.  Sadowskv 

Mr.  Leopoldo  Safazar 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Salazar 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Sadowsky 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Sandhir 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Sasscer 

Ms.  Jane  S.  Satterfield 

Dr.  Michael  Savior 

Dr.  Helene  Segal 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Segal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Severyn 

M.  Shafi 

Dr.  David  M.  Shearer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Singer 

Mrs.  Diane  S.  Six 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  K.  Skipton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lattie  A.  Smart 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  L.  B.  Smirh 

Ms.  Dona  E.  Sparks 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Wayne  C.  Spiggle 

Ms.  Barbara  Staudt 

Mrs.  Barbara  U.  Sutton 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Jean  D.  Thompson 

Mrs.  Pat  Thompson 

Mrs.  Toshi  Tsurumaki 

Ms.  Barbara  Van  Ness 

Dr.  A.  Waheed 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Wanken 

Ms,  kathy  L.  Warye 

Mr.  i\"  Mis    |ohn  1    Winslim  |i 

Mr.  Sebastian  'l  alio 

F.  Ya/d.ini 

1  >i    &  Mrs.  G.F.  Zarbin 


Mr.  William  Ziedler 
Mrs.  Dimitri  Zozos 

Foundations  c* 
Corporations 

Al  Pacino  Care/Egyptian  Pizza, 

Belvedere  St. 
Allegany  County  Medical 

Society 
American  Home  Products,  Inc. 
American  Medical  Association 
Anne  Arundel  County  Medical 

Society 
I  he  Associared:  Jewish 

Community  Charitable 

Foundation 
Attman's  Delicatessen 
The  Augsburg  Village  Residents 

Association 
Baltimore  City  Medical  Society 
Baltimore  County  Medical 

Society 
Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric 

Comp.un 
Becton  Dickinson  &  Company 
Bertha's  Mussels  Restaurant 
The  Black  &  Decker  Corporation 
Blakehurst 
BP  America  Inc. 
Cantor  Fitzgerald  Foundation 
Carroll  County  Medical  Society 
Calvert  County  Medical  Society 
Candle  Light  Inn 
Carrol's  Creek  Restaurant 
Cecil  County  Medical  Society 
Charles  County  Medical  Society 
Chase  Manhattan  Foundation 
Comedy  Factory 
CSX  Transportation,  Inc. 
Dalesio's  Restaurant 
Dooby's  Bar  &  Grill 
Downtown  Sports  Exchange 


Medical  Center  Gifts  for  Fiscal  Year  1998 


Medical  Alumni 
Association  Gifts 


Additional  Cash 
Gifts  to  Medical  School 


Restricted 


Unrestricted 


Gifts 


Totals 


Alumni 

265,830.95 

532,349.62 

3,887,858.30 

4,686,038.87 

Faculty  &  Staff 

3,447.00 

4,395.00 

10,312.50 

18,154.50 

foundations  & 

Corporations 

7,310.63 

2,350.00 

4,382.50 

14,043.13 

Parents  &  Friends 

44,498.44 

2,025.00 

5,307.50 

51,830.94 

(.0.80 


The  Eleanor  Naylor  Dana 

Charitable  Trust 
Fergie's  Waterfront  Restaurant 
Frederick  County  Medit.il 

Society 
Glaxo  Wellcome,  Inc. 
Hard  Rock  Cafe 
Harford  County  Medical 

Society 
Harford  Memorial  Hospital 
Helen's  Garden  Cafe 
Highr  Loving  Trusr 
Howard  County  Medical 

Society 
Johnson  &  Johnson  Family  Of 

Companies 
Josefs  Country  Inn 
Junction  Station  Cate 
Kent  County  Medical  Society 
Lee  &  Sophie  Dopkin 

Foundation 
Lincoln  National  Corporation 
Maggie's  Restaurant 
Merck  &  Company,  Inc. 
Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing 
Montgomery  County  Medical 

Society 
Nate's  and  Leon's 
NationsBank,  N.A. 
Obstetric  &  Gvnecologic 

Center  At  Amber  Hill 
Padonia  Station 
Philip  Morris  Co. 
Prince  Georges  County  Medical 

Society 
Rusty  Scupper  Restaurant 
St.  Mary's  County  Medical 

Society 
San  Marco's  Restaurant 
Sgt.  Peppers  Restaurant, 

Columbia 
Silver  Diner,  Towson 
Somerset  Counry  Medical 

Society 
Stark  &  Keenan 
Summit  Radiology 
Talbot  County  Medkal  Snueti 
TGI  Friday's,  Towson 
The  Brass  Elephant 
1  In    I  ILiul;'.    I  inn. i,  i    Inn 
1'he  Helmand  Restaurant 
Tracy's  Comedy  Club 
I  Iniversity  Radiologists  *  )1 

Cleveland,  Inc. 
I  ppi  i  i  hesapeake  I  [ealth 

S)  sti  in.  Inc. 
\   i,  ,  .mi  s  li.Ji. iii  I'.un  Shop 

Velli  ggia  s  Restaurant 

Viccino  Bistto 
Yito's  Cafe 
Warner-Lambert  Compan) 

Washington  I  mum  Mid 

Socierj 
Wells  Fargo  &  Company 
Wicomico  I  mum  Meilual 

Society 
Worcesu  i ■(  ount)  Medical 

Sock  ii 
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Medical  Alumni  Association  Reunion 


April     2  9,     30.     May     1  ,     1999 


Thursday,  April    2  9 

8:30  a.m.  Continental  Breakfast  &C  Registration 

9  a.m.  An  Medicinae  Video  Presentation 

9  a.m.  Campus  Walking  Tour 

10  a.m.  Medical  System/Gudelsky  Tower  Tour 

1 1  a.m.  Health  Sciences  and  Human  Services 

Library  Tour 

1 1:30  a.m.  John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance 

Luncheon  lor  Members 
Noon  Inner  Harbor  Boat  Cruise/Luncheon 

2  p.m.  Cancer  Center  Tour 

3  p.m.  School  of  Medicine/Informatics  Lab 

Tour 

5:30  p.m.  124th  Annual  Business  Meeting 

6:30  p.m.  Fifth  Annual  Pierpont  Symposium 


Friday,  April     30 

8:30  a.m.  Continental  Breakfast  &  Registration 

9  a.m.  Ars  Medicinae  Video  Presentation 

9  a.m.  Nursing  School  Building  Tour 

9:30  a.m.  R  Adams  Cowley  Shock  Trauma 
Center  Tour 

10  a.m.  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  Tour 

11  a.m.  Pimlico  Race  Track 

11  a.m.  Complimentary  Buffet  Luncheon 

1 1  a.m.  The  Dean's  School  of  Medicine 
Update 

Noon  CME  Scientific  Update 

7:30  p.m.  124th  Alumni  Recognition  Dinner 


Saturday,     May     I 

1:35  p.m.  Baltimore  Orioles  Baseball  Game 

Evening  Class  Reunions,  Years  Ending  in  4  &  9 
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Class  Notes 


1938 

Aram  M.  Sarajian,  of  Toms  River, 
N.J.,  retired  on  Jan.  1,  1998  at  the  age 
of  90.  He  says  he  never  realized  it 
could  be  so  satisfying  after  only  60 
years  of  active  duty! 

1942 

Palm  Beach,  Fla.  resident  Everett  D. 
Jones  enjoys  painting  and  playing  golf 
in  his  retirement. 

I943M 

Jose  M.  Torres-Gomez,  of  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  received  the  Laureate 
Award  from  the  American  College  of 
Physicians,  Puerto  Rico  chapter. 

1944 

Donald  Mintzer,  of  Baltimore,  has  been 
retired  from  practice  since  July  1996. 
Sarah  Taylor  Morrow  continues  to 
work  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  as  medical  direc- 
tor of  Electronic  Data  Systems,  which 
processes  medical  claims  for  the  state. 
She  has  six  children  and  13  grandchil- 
dren. Michael  Ramundo,  of  Clifton, 
N.J.,  was  honored  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  for  his  contributions  to  the 
cardiac  surgery  program  at  the  General 
Hospital  Center  at  Passaic,  including  his 
participation  in  the  first  open  heart 
surgery  performed  in  New  Jersey  in 
1959.  Harry  E  Rolfes  is  retired  from 
his  ophthalmology  practice  and  resides 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  He  plans  to  attend 
the  55th  reunion  in  the  spring. 

1945 

Leah  R.  Camp,  of  Big  Pine  Key,  Fla., 
is  treasurer  for  Big  Pine  Lev  Friends  of 
the  Library,  which  is  helping  to 
develop  a  local  public  library  branch. 

195  1 

M.  Garcia-Palmieri,  of  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  is  president  of  the  Inter- 
American  Society  oi  <  lardiology. 


1953 

Paoli,  Pa.  resident  Harrison  M. 
Langrall  Jr.  retired  as  a  vice  president 
of  medical  research  in  the  pharmaceu- 
tical industry.  He  occasionally  serves  as 
a  medical  research  consultant. 

1954 

James  H.  Teeter  is  retired  from  prac- 
tice but  continues  to  volunteer  on 
medical  missions  to  Africa.  He  lives  in 
Waynesboro,  Pa. 

1955 

Gary  S.  Goshorn,  of  Towson,  Md., 
recently  traveled  to  Zambia  and  Kenya 
on  medical  missionary  trips,  after  retir- 
ing from  his  pediatric  practice  in 
December  1996. 

1956 

Mathew  H.M.  Lee,  the  Howard  A.  Rusk 
Professor  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine,  is 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Rehabilitation  Medicine  at  New  York 
University  School  of  Medicine.  He 
resides  in  Holliswood,  N.Y. 

1957 

Dover,  Del.  resident  Charles  Allen 
continues  to  serve  as  a  consultant  for 
the  state  of  Delaware  Division  of 
Rehabilitation.  Upon  retiring  from 
practice,  he  was  given  a  trip  to  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  England  from  his  hospital. 

1959 

Robert  H.  Young  Jr.,  of  Oakland, 
Ore.,  retired  from  his  urology  practice 
in  July  1997. 

I960 

Richard  C.  Lavy,  of  Annapolis,  Md., 
retired  from  clinical  medical  practice 
on  July  1,  1998.  A  specialist  in  allergy, 
asthma  and  clinical  immunology  and 
clinical  professor  in  the  departments  of 
Pediatrics  and  Family  Medicine,  he 


continues  to  teach  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine.  Morton 
E.  Smith  is  chair  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Board  of 
Ophthalmology.  Dr.  Smith  is  professor 
of  ophthalmology  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  is  professor  emeritus  at 
Washington  University-St.  Louis. 

1961 

Robert  A.  Fink,  of  Berkeley,  Calif,  mar- 
ried Ilene  L.  Dillion,  a  therapist  and 
speaker/author  (parenting)  on  Oct.  18. 
After  the  wedding,  they  traveled  to 
Beijing,  China,  where  they  both  were 
invited  to  address  the  Tenth  Anniversary 
Symposium  of  the  China  Rehabilitation 
Research  Center,  an  institution  dedi- 
cated to  the  treatment  of  patients  with 
neurological  and  orthopedic  injuries. 
Robert,  who  practices  neurological 
surgery  in  Berkeley  and  is  associate  clini- 
cal professor  of  neurological  surgery  at 
the  University  of  California,  San 
Francisco,  spoke  on  new  laser-directed 
surgeries  for  the  treatment  of  intractable 
pain  after  spinal  cord  injur)';  Ilene  spoke 
on  the  psychological  and  cultural  aspects 
of  chronic  disability. 

1963 

Baltimore  resident  Michael  G.  Hayes 
is  medical  director  of  the  Center  for 
Addiction  Medicine  at  Maryland 
General  Hospital. 

1966 

Jim  Zimmerly,  a  co-developer  of  the 
meningococcal  meningitis  vaccine, 
received  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree  from  Gannon  University  in  May 
1998.  Stephan  J.  Wittman,  of  Reston, 
Va.,  has  discontinued  his  practice  in 
Florida  and  now  concentrates  predomi- 
nately on  chronic  pain  medicine. 


$6 
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Class  Notes 


1967 

Elizabeth  A.  Abel,  of  Los  Altos,  Calif., 
has  a  son,  Barton  Lane,  who  is  now  in 
his  second  year  of  medical  school  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  In  June  1998, 
Stuart  H.  Lessans  married  Dr.  Ellen 
Blommestyn,  chief  of  out-patient  psy- 
chiatry at  the  Liberty  campus  of  Bon 
Secours  Hospital  in  Baltimore.  They 
reside  in  Olney,  Md.  Allan  Pristoop,  of 
Owings  Mills,  Md.,  has  two  sons  in  col- 
lege: Rafi,  a  junior  at  Brown;  and  Eli,  a 
freshman  at  Washington  University. 

1968 

George  E  Hyman  was  named  one  of  the 
best  doctors  in  New  York  City  specializ- 
ing in  ophthalmology  by  New  York 
Magazine.  He  lives  in  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 
Charles  S.  Samorodin,  of  Ruxton,  Md., 
has  a  daughter,  Janet,  who  has  started 
osteopathic  school  in  Kansas  City,  after 
earning  a  master's  degree  in  public 
health  from  George  Washington.  His 
son,  Steven,  has  a  master's  degree  in 
computer  security  from  the  University 
of  California-Davis  and  works  in 
California. 

1969 

Sanders  H.  Berk,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
informs  classmates  that  his  wife,  Sally, 
president  of  the  D.C.  Preservation 
League,  won  the  Renchard  Prize  for  her 
work  in  preserving  Washington's  historic 
architecture  and  places.  Marvin  J. 
Gordon  is  chief  medical  officer  and  sits 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Monarch 
HealthCare,  a  120,000-member  inde- 
pendent practice  association  in  South 
Orange  County,  Calif.  Monarch  also 
manages  Prima  Health  IPA  of  Durham, 
N.C.  Arthur  V.  Milholland,  of  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  is  assistant  professor  of 
anesthesiology  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  has  a  pain  management 
practice  of  acupuncture  and  hypnosis. 
He  is  a  national  board  member  of 
Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility. 


Brian  S.  Saunders  is  planning  his  10th 
visit  to  Eastern  Europe  to  teach  neona- 
tology and  the  neonatal  resuscitation 
program  in  Lithuania  and  Latvia.  He 
lives  in  San  Diego.  David  Shobin,  of 
Smithtown,  N.Y.,  has  published  another 
novel,  Terminal  Conditio?/.  He  looks  for- 
ward to  the  30th  reunion  in  the  spring. 

1971 

Michael  J.  MaJoney,  of  Rockville,  Md., 
is  medical  director  of  Chestnut  Lodge 
and  CPC  Health  of  Rockville.  Robert  E. 
Sharrock  was  one  of  10  finalists  for  the 
Ohio  Family  Physician  of  the  Year  Award 
for  1998.  He  lives  in  Bryan,  Ohio. 

1972 

John  A.  Niziol,  of  Wayne,  N.J.,  has 
watched  his  pediatric  practice  swell  to  10 
physicians.   His  daughter,  Megon,  is  a 
senior  at  Boston  College;  son  Michael  is 
a  sophomore  at  Villanova;  and  son  Mark 
is  a  sophomore  at  Seton  Hall  Prep.  H. 
Hershey  Sollod's  daughter,  Kara,  is  a 
freshman  at  the  University  of  California- 
Santa  Barbara.  Another  daughter,  Brie,  is 
a  senior  at  Purdue  University.   Dr.  Sollod 
is  medical  director  for  a  health  care  orga- 
nization in  Evergreen,  Colo. 

1974 

Julius  Edlavitch,  of  Fridley,  Minn.,  spoke 
about  live  pediatric  chat  rooms  on  the 
Internet  to  the  Congress  of  Pediatric 
Surgeons  in  Lisbon,  Portugal  in 
September.  He  demonstrated 
International  Pediatric  Chat  (www.ped- 
schat.org),  now  in  106  countries  with 
more  than  1,600  professional  members. 
Barry  S.  Gold,  of  Baltimore,  authored  a 
section  on  venomous  bites  and  stings  for 
The  Merck  Manual  -  Home  Edition  (first 
edition)  and  The  Merck  Manual X  100th 
anniversary  printing).  He  also  has 
authored  the  section  on  treatment  of 
venomous  snakebite  for  Conn's  Current 
Therapy  for  1999.  William  L.  Gonzalez 
and  his  wife,  Karen,  are  practicing  in  the 


The  Medical  Alumni 
Association 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association  is 
governed?  A  board  of  directors, 
listed  on  the  contents  page  of  this 
magazine,  oversees  activities  of 
the  Association.  It  consists  of  five 
officers  and  nine  directors.  The 
board  has  several  standing  com- 
mittees that  oversee  reunion, 
alumni  awards,  board  nominations, 
bylaws,  budget  and  finances, 
preservation  of  Davidge  Hall  and 
the  Bowers  Collection  of  medical 
artifacts,  and  production  of  the 
Bulletin.  Many  proposals  and 
policies  are  studied  on  the  com- 
mittee level  before  presentation 
to  the  full  board  and  general 
membership. 

The  board  meets  four  times 
each  year,  in  addition  to  the 
annual  business  meeting  during 
reunion.  Dues-paying  members 
are  invited  to  attend  meetings  and 
are  encouraged  to  notify  board 
members  or  the  alumni  office  of 
their  interest  in  becoming  involved. 
For  more  information,  please 
contact  Larry  Pitrof,  executive 
director,  at  410-706-7454. 
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Class  Notes 


Washington,  D.C.  area.  He  is  an  oph- 
thalmologist and  she  is  in  dentistry. 
They  have  three  children:  Billy,  a  grad- 
uate of  Duke  University  who  works  in 
England;  Mark,  a  graduate  of  Duke 
currently  doing  missionary  work;  and 
Kristin,  a  sophomore  at  Duke.  Luis  A. 
Queral,  of  Lutherville,  Md.,  is  chief  of 
vascular  surgery  at  Mercy  Medical 
Center.  June  K.  Robinson  is  director  of 
the  Division  of  Dermatology  and  pro- 
gram leader  of  the  Skin  Cancer  Clinical 
Program  at  the  Cardinal  Bernardin 
Cancer  Center  at  Loyola  University  in 
Chicago.  She  has  started  a  three-year 
term  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Dermatology. 
Edward  N.  Sherman,  of  Reisterstown, 
Md.,  has  a  daughter  who  recently  grad- 
uated from  Towson  University.  He  also 
has  a  son  attending  the  University  of 
Maryland  College  Park  and  another 
daughter  who  recently  accepted  a 
scholarship  to  Hood  College. 

1977 

San  Diego  resident  Coleman  A. 
Mosley  is  chief  medical  officer  for 
Renaissance  Health  Care,  a  disease 
management  company  for  renal 
patients.  Stephanie  L.  Rapke  lives  in 
Annapolis,  Md.,  with  her  husband  and 
two  children,  ages  10  and  2.  She  is 
medical  director  in  radiation  oncology 
at  Chesapeake  Regional  Cancer  Center 
in  Charlotte  Hall. 

1978 

Robin  M.  Ulanow,  of  Baltimore,  is 
engaged  to  Mark  Kane,  director  of 
marketing  for  HI  LA,  USA.  A  wedding 
is  planned  for  the  spring.  E.G.  Mosley 
Schlenoff  works  for  Shrewsbury 
Family  Practice  in  Shrewsbury,  Pa.  and 
lives  in  Parkton,  Md.  Bruce  E. 


Weneck,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  created 
"Partners  in  Pediatrics,"  a  corporation 
bringing  pediatric  care  to  Hagerstown 
with  offices  in  two  locations. 

1979 

Bruce  D.  Behounek  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Physicians  and 
senior  medical  director  of  cardiovascu- 
lars/metabolics,  US  Pharmaceutical 
Group,  Bristol-Myers  Squibb.  He  is  a 
resident  of  Yardley,  Pa.  Bradley  S. 
Bender,  of  Gainesville,  Fla.,  is  profes- 
sor of  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  He  has  three  children:  Ethan 
(14),  Avery  (12)  and  Kelsey  (1 1).  His 
wife,  Joyce,  is  doing  well. 

1980 

Louis  Solomon  continues  to  practice 
pediatric  neurosurgery  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.  Paul  E.  Whittaker,  of 
Gig  Harbor,  Wash.,  is  command  sur- 
geon for  First  Corps  (U.S.  Army),  Ft. 
Lewis  and  was  promoted  to  colonel. 

1981 

Frederick,  Md.  resident  Stephan  Mann 
is  medical  director  of  Corporate  Health 
and  Wellness  at  Frederick  Memorial 
Hospital.  He  is  enrolled  in  a  master's  of 
public  health  degree  program  in  occu- 
pational medicine.  Samuel  Smith,  of 
Lutherville,  Md.,  is  director  of  the 
Department  of  Obstetrics  and 
( jvnccology  at  Harbor  Hospital  Center. 

1982 

Jerry  Schwartz,  of  Rancho  Pebs 
Verdes,  Calif.,  is  director  of  neonatol- 
ogy at  Torrance  Memorial  Medical 
("enter.  He  has  two  daughters,  Brittany 
and  Cassandra. 

1983 

George  M.  Boyer,  of  Baltimore,  is 
president  of  the  medical  staff  at  Mercy 
Medical  ( 'enter. 


1985 

Kevin  E.  Dougherty  and  his  wife, 
Susan,  are  enjoying  life  on  "Tobacco 
Road"  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  They  are 
preparing  to  raise  three  teenagers  as 
they  try  to  start  a  new  Christian  high 
school  in  the  area  (Trinity  Academy). 
They  are  still  recovering  from  moving 
to  a  new  home  and  new  office  on  the 
same  day. 

1986 

Thomas  E.  Kelly  has  moved  to 
Hagerstown,  Md.  and  joined  the  anes- 
thesia group  at  Peninsula  Regional 
Medical  Center.  Seth  D.  Rosen  and  his 
wife,  Melanie,  announce  the  arrival  of 
son  Ross,  their  second  child,  in  March 
1998.  Dr.  Rosen  is  chief  of  gastroen- 
terology at  Baptist  and  South  Miami 
hospitals.  The  family  lives  in  Miami. 

1988 

Gavin  E.  Rose,  of  Takoma  Park,  Md., 
is  staff  and  attending  psychiatrist  at  the 
Washington,  D.C.  Veterans  Affairs 
Medical  Center.  Jeff  Rosensweig 
moved  to  Denver  and  works  at  Rocky 
Mountain  Pediatric  Gastroenterology. 
He  would  love  to  hear  from  classmates. 
Alane  B.  Torf  and  her  husband, 
Mickey  Pomerantz,  announce  the  birth 
of  Sammy  Davis  Pomerantz.  The  fam- 
ily resides  in  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 

1989 

Brian  J.  Eastridge  is  assistant  professor 
of  surgery  at  University  of  Texas- 
Southwestern  and  lives  in  Dallas.  Joy 
L.  Meyer,  of  Delmar,  N.Y.,  is  a  diplo- 
mat e  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation. 
York,  Pa.  resident  Jean  Marie  Naples  is 
serving  a  residency  in  general  surgery  at 
York  Hospital. 
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Make  Sure  Your  Liability 
Insurance  Isn't  A  Liability 


PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc.  and  our 
affiliate  companies  offer  Man  land  physi- 
cians, surgeons  and  support  staff  a  full 
spectrum  of  professional,  financial  and  risk 
management  sen  ices. 

Over  the  years,  PSA  has  worked  together 
with  thousands  of  medical  professionals 
who  anticipate  special  problems  in  today's 
business  environment.   At  PSA,  we  special- 
ize in  solving  most  of  these  before  they 
actually  become  problems. 

The  PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc.  staff 
can  research  area  malpractice  carriers  and 
furnish  you  a  comparative  premium  and 
benefit  analysis.   Additionally,  there  arc- 
practice  discounts  available  to  physicians  in 
the  Maryland  area. 

Because  many  other  Maryland  physicians 
have  confidence  in  our  service  and  exper- 
tise, PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc.  is  cur- 
rently among  the  largest  Malpractice 
Insurance  Agencies  in  Maryland. 


Call  our  Resource  Line  and  let  PSA  furnish  a 

no  obligation  Personal  Malpractice  Analysis 

for  your  practice  -  (410)  296-PLAN 


PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc. 

PSA  Financial  Advisors,  Inc. 

PSA  Capital  Management,  Inc. 

PSA  Insurance,  Inc. 

PSA  Financial,  Inc. 

PSA  Equities,  Inc. 

PSA  Pension  Senices,  Inc. 


PSA  Financial  Center 

1447  York  Road,  Suite  400 

Lutherville,  Maryland  21093 

4 10-296-PLAN/ 4 10-82 1-7766 

410-381-8877/1-800-677-7887 

Fax  410-828-0242 


Class  Notes 


1990 

Daniel  P.  Paoli,  of  Seminole,  Fla., 
announces  the  birth  of  daughter  Julia 
on  March  16,  1998. 

1991 

Karen  Elizabeth  Brown  and  her  hus- 
band, Phillip  Brewer,  announce  the 
birth  of  Rebecca  Taylor  Brewer  on  July 
21,1 998.  They  live  in  Cheshire, 
Conn.  Jason  Alan  Dominitz  and  his 
wife,  Josephine,  announce  the  arrival 
of  Calista,  their  second  child,  in 
January  1998.  Dr.  Dominitz  is  on  the 
faculty  at  the  University  of 
Washington. 

1992 

Jennifer  Schuette,  of  Crofton,  Md.,  is 
a  second-year  fellow  in  pediatric  criti- 
cal care  medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

1993 

Kathryn  M.  Connor  is  assistant 
research  professor  in  the  Department 
of  Psychiatry  and  Behavioral  Sciences 
at  Duke  University.  She  lives  in 
Durham,  N.C.  Charles  Yim  and  his 
wife,  Melissa,  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  on  April  27,  1997.  Melissa 
works  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
as  child  psychiatry  staff  and  Charles  is 
an  interventional  radiology  fellow. 
They  live  in  Minneapolis. 


1994 

Kathleen  M.  Flores,  of  San  Francisco, 
will  be  unable  to  attend  the  five-year 
reunion  in  May  1999  due  to  the  diag- 
nostic radiology  oral  board  exams,  but 
extends  greetings  to  classmates  and 
expects  to  see  them  at  their  1 0th 
reunion!  Christopher  S.  Highfill 
accepted  a  foot  and  ankle  fellowship  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  following  his 
orthopedic  residency.  Jason  Kaplan  is  a 
vitreo-retina  surgery  fellow  at  the 
University  of  Texas-Southwestern  in 
Dallas.  He  was  married  on  Nov.  28, 
1998,  and  sends  regards  to  classmates. 
Hsiao-Hui  Lin,  of  Pikesville,  Md.,  has 
joined  a  private  practice  in  obstetrics/ 
gynecology  at  Greater  Baltimore 
Medical  Center.  Linthicum,  Md.  resi- 
dent Karla  Vana  is  doing  locum  tenens 
in  pediatrics  and  has  visited  21  states. 
Dr.  Vana  is  looking  forward  to  the  five- 
year  reunion  in  the  spring. 

1995 

Beth  Marie-Arciprete  Comeau,  of 

Beltsville,  Md.,  is  an  assistant  professor 
in  the  pediatric  ward  at  Arundel 
Medical  Center  and  is  expecting  her 
second  child  in  March.  Kevin  Dooley, 
of  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  received  an 
honor  upon  graduation:  the  institution 
of  the  "Dooley  Awards"  which  will 
become  a  regular  feature  at  the  weekly 


resident's  meeting — an  invitation  to  say 
positive  things  about  colleagues.  Kelly 
Haarer  plans  to  serve  a  one-year  fellow- 
ship in  body  imaging  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  beginning  in  July  1999. 
She  lives  in  Pittsburgh.  George  Hoke, 
of  Elkridge,  Md.,  has  joined  the  Seton 
Medical  Group  as  a  hospitalist  at  St. 
Agnes  Hospital.  He  also  has  an  office 
practice  in  Columbia.  Hannah  Y.  Kim 
anticipates  joining  a  private  practice  in 
Southern  California  after  completing  a 
pediatric  residency  at  Children's 
Hospital  in  Seattle.  John  P.  Moriarty  is 
chief  resident  of  internal  medicine  at 
Yale  New  Haven  Hospital.  Alireza 
Nabavian,  of  San  Diego,  is  a  fourth- 
year  general  surgery  resident  at  the 
University  of  California-San  Diego. 
Brian  Wells  is  a  resident  in  aerospace 
medicine  at  the  Naval  Operational 
Medical  Institute  in  Pensacola,  Fla.  His 
wife  is  expecting  their  second  child. 

1996 

Robert  Dausch,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  is 
engaged  to  Dr.  Susan  McDaniel;  a  July 
1999  wedding  is  planned.  Ellen  Gale 
Williams  and  her  husband,  Frank, 
announce  the  arrival  of  Grace  Julia  on 
July  14,  1998.  They  live  in  Warwick,  Md. 


Theodore  Woodward's  Autobiography  Now  Available 

Alumni  and  friends  of  the  School  of  Medicine  now  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Theodore 
Woodward,  MD's  autobiography  Make  Room  for  Sentiment — A  Physician's  Story.  The  book  chronicles 
the  life  of  a  man  who  for  many  has  embodied  the  academic  and  philosophical  essence  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  for  more  than  four  decades.  Proceeds  to  benefit  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association. 

For  .in  autographed  copy,  send  a  $25  check  plus  $3  for  shipping  and  handling  to: 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association     •     522  West  Lombard  Street     •     Baltimore,  Maryland  21201-1638 
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In  Memoriam 


George  D.  Selby  '36 

Ellicott  City,  Md. 
August  16,  1998 

Dr.  Selby  received  his  postgraduate 
training  at  Mercy  Hospital  in 
Baltimore,  Lynchburg  General 
Hospital,  Wayne  State  Hospital,  and 
Cleveland  VA  Hospital.  He  then  estab- 
lished a  practice  in  ophthalmology.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Elaine  Hall 
Selby,  and  two  sons. 

Charles  P.  Barnett  '41 

Easton,  Pa. 
August  20,  1998 

Dr.  Barnett  enlisted  and  served  in  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  from  1942  to 
1946.  He  was  board-certified  in 
pathology  as  well  as  nuclear  medicine, 
blood  banking  and  transfusion  medi- 
cine. He  was  the  retired  emeritus 
director  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology  and  Laboratory  Medicine  at 
Warren  Hospital,  Warren,  Pa.,  after 
retiring  from  active  practice  in  1997. 
While  at  Warren,  he  served  as  presi- 
dent ot  the  medical  staff  as  well  as 
president  of  the  executive  committee 
ol  the  staff.  Dr.  Barnett  founded  and 
was  director  of  the  Warren  Hospital 
School  of  Medical  Technology.  He  also 
served  as  staff  pathologist  at  Geisinger 
Clinic  in  Danville,  Pa.  Dr.  Barnett  was 
a  noted  historian,  specializing  in  the 
Civil  War  and  authored  several  papers 
and  lectured  on  a  variety  <>l  subjects. 
I  [e  was  an  avid  swimmer,  runner  and 
cyclist.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Martha,  one  son,  four  daughters,  and 
13  grandchildren. 


Louis  Manganiello  '42 
Augusta,  Ga. 
September  15,  1998 
Dr.  Manganiello  served  his  internship 
and  neurosurgical  residency  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  He  was  a  Navy 
Medical  Corps  veteran  of  World  War 
II,  during  which  he  was  a  medical  offi- 
cer at  Evac  Hospital  1  on  Iwo  Jima, 
Japan.  Following  the  war,  Dr. 
Manganiello  was  an  instructor  of  neu- 
rosurgery at  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  from  1950  to 
1951,  a  professor  of  neurosurgery  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia  from  1951 
to  1956  and  clinical  professor  there 
from  1956  to  1995.  He  retired  from 
private  practice  in  1995.  Dr. 
Manganiello  was  certified  by  the 
American  Board  of  Neurological 
Surgeons  and  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons.  He  was  on  the  staffs  at 
University  Hospital  and  St.  Joseph 
Hospital.  He  was  an  emeritus  clinical 
staff  member  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Georgia  Hospital  and  was  a  charter 
member  of  Doctors  Hospital  and 
Columbia  Augusta  Medical  Center. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dr.  Carol 
Graham  Pryor,  two  daughters  and  two 
grandchildren. 

I  lenry  Musnick  '43 

Needham,  Mass. 

July  31,  1998 

A  psychiatrist,  Dr.  Musnick  served  his 

internship  at  Sinai  Hospital  in 

Baltimore.  He  was  commissioned  as  a 

captain  in  the  Army  during  World  War 

II  and  was  honorably  discharged  in 
1945.  He  went  to  Boston  lor  psychi- 
atric training  at  Massac  husetts  ( leneral 
Hospital  and  the  Judge  Baker  Child 

( Guidance  ( !linic.  He  was  director  ol  a 


child  guidance  clinic,  engaged  in  pri- 
vate practice  and  was  a  consultant  for 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  Dr. 
Musnick  served  as  chief  psychiatric 
consultant  in  the  disability  determina- 
tion services  of  the  Massachusetts 
Rehabilitation  Commission  for  35 
years  until  retirement  in  1993. 
Afterwards  he  was  a  volunteer  with  the 
New  American  Program,  helping 
immigrants  develop  acculturation  and 
language  skills.  Dr.  Musnick  was  a 
diplomate  of  the  American  Board  of 
Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Edith,  son  David, 
daughter  Joan  and  two  grandchildren. 

Howard  L.  Seabright  '44 

San  Diego,  Calif 
August  8,  1998 

Thomas  F.  Lewis  '50 

Cumberland,  Md. 
September  23,  1998 

Ellis  Turk  '69 

Baltimore,  Md. 
August  15,  1998 


Memorial  gifts  may  be  made  to: 

Medical  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  Inc.,  522 
W.  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore,  MD, 
2 1 20 1  - 1 636,  or  for  more  informa- 
tion, call  (410)706-7454. 
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or  powerful  way  to  build  a  comfortable  and 
secure  tomorrow. 
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SRAs  —  tax-deterred  annuities  from 
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not  cover.  They're  backed  by  the  same  exclu- 
sive investment  choices,  low  expenses,  and 
personal  service  that  have  made  TIAA-CREF 
the  retirement  plan  of  choice  among  America's 
education  and  research  communities. 

Call  1  800  8-12-2776  and  find  out  for 
yourself  how  easy  it  is  to  put  yourself  through 
retirement  when  you  have  time  and  TIAA-CREF 
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Events 


MAA  Welcomes  Class  of  '02 


Jnrffff 

hirst-year  students  who  partook  of  the  pizza  at  the  Medical  Alumni  Association 's  annual 
welcoming  party  included:  (from  left)  Matthew  Smith,  Katherine  Gallagher,  Jen  Belbot, 
Aaron  Lovinger  and  Mary  Luskey. 


The  Medical  Alumni  Association 
welcomed  the  Class  of  2002  to  campus 
by  hosting  a  pizza  party  in  Davidge  Hall 
on  Aug.  17.  According  to  the  Committee 
on  Admissions,  the  141  students  were 
selected  from  a  pool  of  3,806,  a  slight 


decrease  in  applications  from  the  year 
before.  Students  range  in  age  from  19 
to  33  and  attended  67  colleges  and 
universities.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  the 
incoming  class  are  Maryland  residents 
and  55  percent  are  men. 


.SVx  medical  students  swung  their  partners  at  the  annual  Human  Dimensions  in  Medical 
Education  retreat  held  in  August.  They  were  (from  left)  Joe  Herman  00,  Kevin  Poole  01, 
Darren  Feldman  '01,  /osh  horemau  '01,  Mike  Suui/ner/ield  02  and  Antione  Jones  01. 


Record  Number  of 
Attendees  at  HDME 

On  Aug.  12,  freshmen,  students  and 
faculty  gathered  in  Deep  Creek  Lake, 
Md.  for  the  22nd  annual  Human 
Dimensions  in  Medical  Education 
(HDME)  retreat.  The  program  wel- 
comes freshmen  in  an  informal  setting 
and  eases  anxieties  about  medical  school. 

The  1998  retreat  was  the  largest 
ever,  drawing  143  attendees.  Half  of 
the  freshmen  attended  along  with  30 
upperclass  students.  A  large  portion  of 
time  was  spent  in  small  groups,  but 
there  was  plenty  of  social  time  for  water 
skiing,  hiking,  golfing  and  swimming. 
Square  dancing,  skits  and  welcoming 
parties  were  held  in  the  evening. 

Again  this  year,  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  funded  the  square  dance 
and  sponsored  six  Student  Advisory 
Committee  members  to  attend  the 
retreat.  A  scholarship  fund  was  established 
last  year  to  assist  students  who  are  unable 
to  pay  the  registration  fee.  Anyone 
who  wants  to  support  the  scholarship 
can  do  so  through  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association. 

Alumni  Enjoy  Receptions 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association 
co-hosted  four  receptions  at  annual 
meetings  in  the  fall: 
On  Oct.  18,  with  anesthesiology  Chair 
M.  Jane  Matjasko,  MD,  at  the  American 
Society  of  Anesthesiology  meeting. 
On  Oct.  26,  with  surgery  ('hair  Bruce 
Jarrell,  MD,  at  the  American  College 
of  Surgery  meeting. 

On  Nov.  10,  with  ophthalmology  C  'hair 
Eve  Higgenbodiani,  MD,  at  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology  meeting. 
On  Nov.  30,  with  radiology  Chair  Philip 
Templeton,  MD,  at  the  Radiological 
So<  iety  of  North  America  meeting. 
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The  University's  Office  of  Research  and 
Development  (ORD)  provides  a  link  between 
University  researchers  and  the  University's 
external  research  partners.  The  office  identifies 
sources  of  research  support,  handles  the 
administrative  aspects  of  applying  for  funding 
and  managing  awards  and  introduces  intellectual 
property  to  the  marketplace  for  the  benefit  of 
the  University  and  society.  Look  for  an  article 
on  ORD  in  the  spring  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Although  it's  a  newcomer  to  technology  transfer,  the 
University  is  poised  to  emerge  as  a  leader  in  the  field 
thanks  to  the  Office  of  Research  and  Development.  Last 
year,  the  office  received  57  invention  disclosures  and 
helped  researchers  form  four  companies. 

GRANVILLE  SHARP  PATTISON:  THE  DUELING  ANATOMIST 

The  University's  chair  of  surgery,  from  1820  to  1826,  had 
a  reputation  that  preceded  him,  literally.  His  colorful 
past  includes  an  alleged  adulterous  affair,  a  lengthy  feud 
with  a  University  of  Pennsylvania  professor  and  a  pistol 
duel  in  Delaware. 

ALUMNI  PROFILE:  "MR.  FIX-IT"  REPAIRS  TO  ANNAPOLIS 

Israel  Weiner's  ('53)  passion  for  fixing  things  led  him  to  a 
career  in  neurosurgery  and  later  to  the  State  House  in 
Annapolis. 

ALUMNI  PROFILE:  TRAVELING  BACK  TO  THE  FUTURE 

Eve  Bruce  '84  leads  expeditions  to  Ecuador,  where  she 
studies  3,000-year-old  healing  techniques. 
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Dean's  Message 


Dean  Donald E.  Wilson,  MD,  MACP 


As  we  look  forward  to  spring 
Commencement  when  we  will  send 
141  graduates  off  to  begin  their  careers 
as  new  physicians  and  researchers,  I 
would  like  to  provide  some  highlights 
from  my  annual  January  State  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  Address. 

Since  becoming  dean,  the  focus  of  our 
efforts  has  been  on  enhancing  our  educa- 
tion and  research  missions  and  on  sus- 
taining and  improving  our  clinical  care 
in  a  challenging  and  dynamic  health-care 
environment.  Our  goal  is  to  ensure  that 
the  School  of  Medicine  will  continue  to 
flourish  and  increase  its  prestige  and  con- 
tributions to  Maryland  and  the  nation. 

Faculty,  Staff  and  Students 

The  number  of  full-time  faculty  (983) 
has  not  changed  significantly  during  the 
last  three  years.  The  size  of  the  medical 
school  support  staff  increased  by  6  per- 
cent, to  1 ,799,  in  1 998.  There  are  1 ,2 1  1 
students  in  the  School  of  Medicine  this 
year,  including  574  medical,  40 
MD/PhD,  330  graduate,  1 1 1  medical 
and  research  technology  and  196  physical 
therapy  students.  Last  year,  55  percent  of 
our  graduating  medical  students  selected 
a  primary-care  residency.  In  1996,  more 
than  60  percent  of  our  graduates  planned 
to  practice  in-state.  Truly  we  are  the 
major  physician  resource  for  Maryland. 

Finances 

I  his  past  year,  our  total  revenues  were 
$327  million.  The  majority  of  our  sup- 
port continues  to  come  from  research 
grants  and  contracts  (40  percent)  and 
clinical  income  (38  percent,  including  8 
percent  from  the  physicians'  services 
contract  with  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  System).  Tuition 
represents  onlv   )  percent  <>l  our  budget. 


which  does  not  even  begin  to  approach 
the  cost  of  educating  medical  students. 
State  appropriations  remain  a  relatively 
small  part  of  our  budget  (10  percent). 
Our  endowment  income  and  gifts  now 
equal  tuition  in  annual  revenues.  Non- 
tuition  state  support  in  1998  was  still 
less  than  what  the  medical  school 
received  in  the  year  just  prior  to  my 
arrival  in  1991. 

Philanthropy/Development 

As  you  are  aware,  in  October  1997,  as 
part  of  the  overall  University  System  of 
Maryland  campaign,  the  University  of 
Maryland,  Baltimore  announced  Invest 
in  Excellence — a  campaign  to  raise  Si 95 
million  over  five  years.  The  School  of 
Medicines  goal  was  set  at  $65  million. 
At  the  halfway  point,  a  little  more  than 
$32  million  of  the  $65  million  goal  has 
been  raised.  We  are  still  waiting  for  a 
gift  that  exceeds  $5  million.  Recently 
we  increased  the  number  of  develop- 
ment officers  to  help  us  complete  this 
campaign  and  to  establish  a  sustained 
annual  improvement  in  generated 
income.  1  want  to  again  stress  the 
importance  of  your  involvement  in 
making  this  a  successful  endeavor. 

Research 

We  continue  to  be  successful  in  compet- 
ing loi  resean  li  awards.   Vs  I  mentioned 
in  an  earlier  column,  our  funded 
research  in  FY  98  was  $123  million. 
This  year,  we  will  also  apply  for  an  NIH- 
supported  General  Clinical  Research 
Center  award,  and  we  have  already 
applied  for  a  National  Cancer  Institute 
core  cancer  center  planning  award. 

Based  on  out  recent  track  record,  we 
are  projecting  $172  million  for  2007 
(our  200th  anniversary),  but  wouldn't 
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it  be  great  if  we  could  reach  $200  mil- 
lion instead?  I  believe  we  can  do  it. 
Already,  for  the  first  six  months  of  FY 
99,  our  grant  income  has  increased  1 5 
percent  from  last  year. 

In  1999,  a  major  focus  for  the 
University  will  be  the  establishment  of 
a  Clinical  Trials  Center,  and  the  School 
of  Medicine  will  play  an  integral  role  in 
its  success.  This  new  center  will  provide 
the  needed  infrastructure  and  financial 
expertise  to  help  support  all  of  our  clin- 
ical investigators.  The  facility  should 
enhance  our  faculty's  productivity  and 
efficiency.  It  should  also  make  our 
institution  more  attractive  to  outside 
agencies  and  companies. 


Milestones  in  1998 

The  School  of  Medicine,  together  with 
the  Medical  System,  was  designated  a 
National  Center  of  Excellence  in 
Women's  Health  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Services'  Office  of  Women's 
Health.  This  designation  was  made  in 
recognition  of  our  excellence  in  med- 
ical care,  education  and  research  in 
women's  health  issues. 

We  established  the  Program  in 
Genetics,  which  focuses  on  cutting-edge 
research  and  promotes  collaboration 
among  researchers,  clinicians  and  educa- 
tors who  are  working  in  one  of  the  most 


rapidly  growing  disciplines  in  biomedical 
science.  This  program  will  encourage  the 
development  of  novel  therapeutic 
approaches  leading  to  increased  collabo- 
ration with  private  industry. 

Our  Organized  Research  Center  in 
Health  Policy/Health  Services  Research 
was  selected  by  the  U.S.  departments  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and 
Agriculture  to  administer  the  nation's 
rural  information  and  rural  health 
information  system.  This  is  a  testimo- 
nial to  our  national  standing  in  rural 
health  initiatives. 

As  we  move  forward,  it  is  essential  to 
have  effective  departmental  and  pro- 
grammatic leadership,  equipped  to 
embrace  and  effectively  manage  change 
in  our  new  environment.  We  have  been 
fortunate  recently  to  recruit  several  out- 
standing new  leaders: 

•  William  Henrich,  MD,  chair, 
Department  of  Medicine; 

•  Deborah  Meyers,  PhD,  director, 
Program  in  Genetics; 

•  Jay  Perman,  MD,  chair.  Department 
of  Pediatrics; 

•  Mary  Rodgers,  PhD,  chair, 
Department  of  Physical  Therapy;  and 

•  Sanford  Stass,  MD,  interim  chair, 
Department  of  Pathology. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  our  noteworthy 
achievements.  With  the  continued 
creativity  and  dedication  of  our  faculty, 
staff  and  students,  I  look  forward  to 
another  illustrious  year  for  the  University 
of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine.  If  you 
would  like  a  copy  of  my  State  of  the 
School  address,  please  contact  my  office. 


As  we  move  forward,  it  is  essential 
to  have  effective  departmental  and 
programmatic  leadership,  equipped 
to  embrace  and  effectively  manage 
change  in  our  new  environment. 
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Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson,  MD,  MACP 
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Seeds  of  Collaboration  Can  Aid  Heart  Patients 


Testing  is  under  way  at  the  Medical 
Center  on  a  new  method  of  opening 
blocked  coronary  arteries  that  may 
avoid  the  need  tor  repeat  angioplasties 
or  bypass  surgery,  possibly  saving  the 
U.S.  health  system  as  much  as  $1  bil- 
lion a  year. 

An  estimated  500,000  patients  have 
balloon  angioplasty  annually.  In  as 
many  as  one-third  of  them,  the  artery 
becomes  re-narrowed  because  of  exces- 
sive scarring  that  can  occur  after  the 
procedure,  in  conjunction  with  a 
return  to  pre-operative  detrimental 
lifestyle  habits. 

To  solve  the  problem,  researchers  at 
the  Medical  Center  and  about  25  other 


sites  around  the  country  are  using 
low-dose  radiation  therapy  delivered 
through  a  catheter  using  radioactive 
"seeds."  In  the  new  procedure,  after  the 
balloon  is  deflated,  the  "seeds"  are 
inserted  and  then  withdrawn  after  sev- 
eral minutes.  The  radiation  treatment 
prevents  the  excessive  scarring. 

"There  are  several  hundred  thousand 
repeat  balloon  angioplasties  performed 
each  year,"  says  Warren  Laskey,  MD, 
associate  director  of  cardiology  at  the 
Medical  Center  and  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  the  School  of  Medicine.  "At  an 
average  cost  of  $20,000  per  case,  we 
would  be  looking  at  a  savings  of  about 
$1  billion  a  year  if  this  therapy  is  suc- 
cessful, in  addition  to  having  a  great 
benefit  for  our  patients." 

Mohan  Sunthalaringam,  MD,  vice 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Radiation 
Oncology  at  the  Medical  Center  and 
assistant  professor  at  the  medical  school, 


explains,  "Although  we  use  radioactive 
implants  to  treat  malignancies,  this  is  the 
first  time  we  have  used  them  to  treat 
coronary  artery  disease." 

"What  impresses  people  most  about 
our  study  is  the  coordination  between 
radiation  oncology  and  cardiology,"  he 
notes.  "It's  an  unlikely  pairing,  but  it 
shows  a  great  deal  of  promise." 

Early  results  from  the  trial  demon- 
strate a  greater  than  70  percent  reduction 
in  the  need  for  repeat  angioplasties. 

Drs.  Laskey  and  Sunthalaringam  have 
treated  nearly  70  patients  with  this 
therapy,  the  most  at  any  study  site. 
They  have  begun  a  second  part  of  the 
study,  exploring  the  benefits  of  the  new 
technique  for  patients  who  have  had 
stents  inserted  in  their  coronary  arteries. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Ira  Allen 
Barbara  Crawford 


Doctors  Delve  into  the  Death  of  Greece's  Golden  Boy 


A  noble  statesman  and  military  leader, 
he  introduced  democracy  to  Athens.  A 
committed  patron  of  the  arts,  a  power- 
ful orator  and  a  respected  iritelleaii.il, 
he  is  credited  with  leading  the  "Golden 
Age  of  Greece."  And  his  death,  during 
the  Plague  of  Athens,  is  a  great  medical 
mystery. 

The  medical  history  of  the  Athenian 
leader  Pericles  was  presented  at  the 
Historical  Clinicopathological 
Conference  in  January  in  Davidgc 
Hall.  Each  year  since  1995,  the  School 
of  Medicine  and  the  VA  Maryland 
I  lealth  ( )are  System  have  conducted  a 
onfi  rence  ai  which  the  death  of  a  his- 


torical figure  is  presented  to  experi- 
enced clinicians  for  discussion  in  an 
academic  setting. 

Past  conferences  have  examined  the 
deaths  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Alexander  the 
Cheat,  Ludwig  von  Beethoven  and  the 
mental  health  of  Gen.  George  Custer. 

"I've  always  had  an  interest  in  the 
Plague  of  Athens,"  admits  Philip  A. 
Mackowiak,  '70,  professor  and  vice 
chair  of  medicine,  director  of  medical 
care  at  the  VA  System  and  co-founder 
of  the  event.  "I  knew  at  some  point  that 
we  would  make  our  way  to  Pericles.'' 

David  Durack,  MB,  DPhil,  vice 
president  of  medical  affairs  at  Becton 


Dickinson  Microbiology  Systems  and 
consulting  professor  of  medicine  at 
Duke  University,  and  Robert  Littman, 
MLitt,  PhD,  professor  of  classical  lan- 
guages at  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
were  presenters  at  the  conference.  Dr. 
Durack  conducted  a  case  dicussion  and 
Dr.  Littman  gave  a  historical  perspective. 
This  is  the  first  year  that  the  event  was 
transmitted  via  the  World  Wide  Web. 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been 
more  than  30  theories  and  200  publica- 
tions about  what  caused  the  Plague  of 
Athens,  ranging  from  the  bubonic 
plague  and  ebola  virus  to  influenza  and 
measles,  but  according  to  Drs.  Durack 
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and  Littman,  the  symptoms  described 
in  ancient  historical  records  can  best  be 
attributed  to  epidemic  typhus  fever. 

"There  are  specific  characteristics 
regarding  the  plague  or  which  we  are 
certain,  such  as  developing  a  rash  and 
diarrhea.  The  time  from  onset  to  death 
was  about  seven  to  nine  days,  and 
complications  evolved  into  peripheral 
gangrene,  blindness  and  amnesia," 
describes  Dr.  Durack. 

From  460  BC  until  his  death  in  429 
BC,  Pericles  dominated  Athenian 
affairs.  After  the  Persian  Wars  ended  in 
448  BC,  Pericles  focused  on  making 
Athens  the  cultural  center  of  the  world 
and  inspired  the  "Golden  Age."  During 
this  period,  Pericles  created  remarkable 
structures  such  as  the  temples  of 
Athena,  Nike  and  the  Parthenon.  By 
432  BC,  Athens  had  become  the  most 
populous  city-state,  inciting  fear  and 
jealousy  in  neighboring  city-states, 
which  turned  to  Sparta  for  assistance. 
As  a  result,  the  Peloponnesian  Wars 
began  in  43 1  BC.  For  weeks  Spartan 
troops  ravaged  the  countryside,  forcing 
Athenians  to  dwell  within  the  walled 
city.  Because  of  the  harsh  conditions,  a 
plague  broke  out  that  killed  one  out  of 
every  three  persons.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  Pericles  became  ill. 

"The  Plague  of  Athens  is  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  history,"  says  Dr.  Littman. 
"Not  only  did  it  contribute  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Golden  Age,  but  it 
marked  the  first  medical  outbreak  doc- 
umented with  accurate  descriptions 
and  details." 

April  Thompson 


Experimental  Lymphoma  Therapy  Combines  Radiation 
Within  a  Special  Drug  that  Targets  Tumors 


medicine  at  the  School  of  Medicine 
and  the  principal  investigator  of  the 
study  at  the  Cancer  Center. 

Lymphomas  rank  fifth  in  cancer 
incidence  and  mortality  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  the  incidence  rate  for 
NHL  have  nearly  doubled  in  recent 
decades.  Patients  with  NHL  can  expe- 
rience multiple  relapses  and  may  need 
repeated  courses  of  treatment  to  pro- 
long their  lives. 

"This  type  of  radioimmunotherapy 
has  the  potential  to  selectively  target  the 
cancer  cells  we  want  to  destroy,  and 
deliver  an  amount  of  radiation  needed 
to  kill  the  tumor  while  sparing  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,"  explains  Dr.  Heyman. 

The  study  includes  patients  with 
slow-growing  forms  of  non-Hodgkins 
lymphoma  whose  cancer  has  returned 
even  though  they  underwent  chemother- 
apy. Patients  participating  in  the  clinical 
trial  will  be  randomly  assigned  to  two 
groups.  One  group  will  receive  the 
IDEC-Y2B8.  The  other  group  will 
receive  four  weekly  doses  of  Rituxan,  a 
monoclonal  antibody  without  a 
radioisotope.  Patients  in  that  group  who 
do  not  respond  to  Rituxan  therapy  alone 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  receive 
IDEC-Y2B8  as  part  of  a  second,  follow- 
up  study.  Treatment  for  both  groups  is 
administered  in  an  outpatient  setting. 

For  more  information  about  the 
study,  call  the  Greenebaum  Cancer 
Center's  toll-free  referral  line  at  800- 
888-8823. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Peter  Gatto 


Meyer  Heyman,  MD 

Physicians  at  the  Greenebaum  Cancer 
Center  are  participating  in  a  nation- 
wide study  to  investiage  a  new  thera- 
peutic approach  for  patients  with 
non-Hodgkins  B  cell  lymphoma 
(NHL). 

The  unique  treatment  combines  a 
monoclonal  antibody,  which  is  engineered 
to  seek  out  and  attach  itself  only  to 
lymphoma  tumor  cells,  and  a  radioiso- 
tope. The  monoclonal  antibody  is 
tightly  bound  to  the  radioisotope  so 
that  the  drug  finds  and  delivers  radia- 
tion directly  to  tumor  cells,  minimizing 
harm  to  surrounding  tissues.  The  new 
antibody-radioisotope  combination 
was  developed  by  IDEC  Inc.  and  is 
called  IDEC-Y2B8. 

"We  believe  this  therapy  may  offer  a 
promising  alternative  treatment  for 
patients,  especially  foi  individuals  who 
have  demonstrated  resistance  to  con- 
ventional chemotherapy,"  says  Meyer 
Heyman,  '70,  associate  professor  of 
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Medical  Students  Balance  Science  and  Art  in  Equilibrium 


When  I  first  see  the  bones,  I  think  of  the  desert, 

where  weeds  collapse  under  the  weight  of  the  heat  and 

sharp-winged  birds  cut  circles  from  the  sky.   The 

bones  tell  the  story  of  anatomy,  the  professor  says. " 


— Susan  McLaughlin 
The  Bones  Tell  the  Story 


rizing  facts  and  learning  procedures  and 
formulas.  Its  nice  to  see  diat  people  have 
other  talents  and  interests,"  says  Phil 
Mackowiak,  '70,  professor  in  the  School 
of  Medicine.  Dr.  Mackowiak,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Alumni  Board  three  years  ago, 
when  the  students  asked  the  board  to  sup- 
port printing  costs  for  such  a  journal.  The 
board  voted  to  support  the  project  because, 
as  Dr.  Mackowiak  says,  "I  think  that  we 
should  encourage  a  literary  consciousness, 
writing  ability'  and  fine  arts  among  our  stu- 
dents." 

Although  the  money  to  produce 
Equilibrium  became  available  two  years 
ago,  van  Echo  says  that  the  demands  of  the 
medical  school  curriculum  interfered 
with  organizers'  plans.    Debu  Bose.  the 
original  editor,  solicited  and  collected 
work  beginning  in  1995,"  van  Echo  says, 
but  by  spring  1997,  when  he  and  his 


Doctor  poets  are  a  rare  breed,  but  with 
the  inaugural  issue  of  Equilibrium,  a 
journal  of  literary  and  visual  arts  pub- 
lished by  students  of  the  School  of 
Medicine,  they  have  become  a  protected 
species  at  the  University. 

Funded  by  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  and  the  Office  of  the  Dean, 
Equilibrium  provides  a  forum  for  medical 
students  to  reveal  their  gifts  as  writers, 
photographers  and  artists,  and  to  cultivate 
a  sensitivity  not  always  nurtured  in  the 
high-stress  environment  of  medical  school. 

"It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  all  the  art 
that  was  hidden  in  this  school,"  says 
Editor  David  van  Echo. 

"It's  so  easy  to  get  caught  up  in  memo- 


collaborators  still  hadn't  found  the  time- 
to  put  the  journal  together,  they  recruited 
some  younger  classmates  with  fewer 
responsibilities  to  complete  the  project. 

"We  got  started  last  fall,"  explains 
van  Echo.  "We  had  quite  a  few  submis- 
sions already,  but  we  also  took  a  lot  of 
new  submissions.  We  had  a  fairly  good 
response  to  requests  for  new  work."  He 
noted  that  editors  received  approximately 
50  short  stories  and  poems  and  about  half 
that  number  of  photographs  and  sketches. 

In  publishing  Equilibrium,  the 
School  of  Medicine  joins  a  small  group 
of  universities  at  which  medical  students 
publish  their  own  literary  magazines. 
Harvard,  the  University  of  Illinois, 
University  of  Colorado  Health  Sciences 
University  and  Perm  State  all  produce 
medical  student  literary  magazines, 
according  to  Felice  Aull,  PhD,  associate 
professor  of  physiology  and  neuroscience 
at  New  York  University  and  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Literature,  Arts  and 
Medicine  Database  at  the  NYU  School 
of  Medicine.  A  few  of  these  student- 
operated  journals  also  publish  the  work 
of  faculty  authors  and  artists.  "Next  year 
Maryland  may  do  the  same,"  says  van 
Echo.  Copies  of  Equilibrium  are  avail- 
able free  through  the  Office  of  Student 
and  Minority  Affairs  at  41 0-706-7476. 

Deborah  Rudacille 
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School  of  Medicine  Will  Oversee  Rural  Hotline 

The  School  of  Medicine  has  been  chosen  to  oversee  the  federal  hotline  for  people  living  in 
rural  areas  to  learn  about  health  care  and  other  services  available  near  where  they  live.  The 
School  will  receive  a  $405,000  grant  each  year  for  the  next  three  years,  issued  by  the  U.S. 
departments  of  Agriculture  and  Health  and  Human  Services,  to  administer  the  Rural  Information 
Center  and  the  Rural  Information  Center  Health  Services.  The  phone  number  for  both  is 
800-633-7701. 
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Novartis  Pharmaceutical  Grants  Community  Service 
Award  to  School  of  Medicine  Student 


The  effort  requires  a  yearlong  planning 
process  with  students  horn  both  insti- 
tutions attending  monthly  meetings. 
Targeted  to  families  in  need,  the  health 
fair  provides  information  to  explain 
health  issues  and  to  connect  participants 
to  medical  resources  in  their  areas.  More 
than  100  students  from  the  University 
and  Johns  Hopkins  performed  screenings 
tor  heart  disease,  stroke,  diabetes,  high 
blood  pressure  and  glaucoma  during  the 
daylong  event  last  April  that  drew  many 
residents  to  the  Waverlv  fair  site  at  33rd 
Street  and  Grcenmount  Avenue. 

An  award  selection  committe  ol 
Lee's  peers,  including  Stacey  Robert, 
Elizabeth  Weaver  and  Doug 
Jacobstein.  examined  criteria  such  as 
length  ol  service,  initiative,  leadership, 
and  the  ability  to  encourage  the  partici- 
pation of  others  before  choosing  Lee 
from  a  large  field  ot  candidates. 

"I  think  it's  vitally  important  to 
understand  the  needs  of  the  community 
and  their  barriers  to  health  care.  You 
can  interact  better  with  patients  and 
improve  their  health  when  you  under- 
stand where  they  are  coming  from," 
says  Lee.  "You  have  to  get  outside  of  the 
hospital  and  into  the  community." 

In  addition  to  his  community  service 
award,  Lee  received  a  complete  12-vol- 
ume  collection  of  Ciba  Medical 
Illustrations  (Novartis  was  created  by 
the  merger  of  Ciba  and  Sandoz).  Lee 
plans  to  pursue  a  residency  in  internal 
medicine. 

April  Thompson 


Dean  Wilson  presents  Michael  C.  Lee  with 
a  community  service  award  sponsored  by 
Novartis  Pharmaceuticals. 

For  Michael  C.  Lee,  community  service 
is  just  good  medicine.  And  now,  the 
fourth-year  medical  student  has  been 
recognized  for  his  efforts  to  better  serve 
patients.  Novartis  Pharmaceuticals  has 
honored  Lee  with  a  community  service 
award,  which  Dean  Donald  E. 
Wilson,  MD,  MACP  and  Michael 
Plaut,  PhD,  assistant  dean  for  student 
affairs,  presented  to  him  in  December. 

Lee's  community  outreach  includes  a 
number  of  projects,  such  as  organizing 
an  annual  Thanksgiving  dinner  for  the 
needy  in  West  Baltimore.  In  addition 
to  the  500  meals  served,  doctors  answered 
medical  questions,  while  students  per- 
formed blood  pressure  screenings  and 
distributed  health  information  sheets. 

"It  was  our  way  of  giving  a  'holiday 
thank  you'  and  maintaining  good  rela- 
tions with  the  community,"  says  Lee. 

The  Community  Care  Initiative,  an 
annual  joint  health  fair  with  Johns 
Hopkins  University  medical  students, 
is  another  project  in  which  Lee  has 
been  involved  and  helped  organize. 


Two  Students  Selected 
as  Howard  Hughes 
Research  Scholars  at  NIH 

Second-year  medical  students  Josh 
Roffman,  a  summa  cum  laude 
graduate  in  neuroscience  from 
Amherst  College  (and  eldest  son 
of  David  Roffman,  PharmD, 
pharmacy  practice  and  science 
department)  and  Samy  Mir,  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  graduate  in  philosophy 
from  Swarthmore  (and  son  of 
Sidney  Mir,  MD,  clinical  professor 
of  surgery)  were  selected  as 
Howard  Hughes  Research  Scholars. 

Each  year,  the  Howard  Hughes 
Medical  Institute  selects  40  medical 
students  from  across  the  country,  who 
have  completed  their  second  year, 
to  become  Howard  Hughes 
Research  Scholars  at  NIH  in  Bethesda. 

Roffman  works  in  the  laboratory 
of  Dr.  Daniel  Weinberger,  a 
renowned  neuroscientist,  in  the 
area  of  brain  imaging  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  neurohormonal  activity 
in  the  model  of  schizophrenia.  He 
attended  his  first  neuroscience 
meeting  this  year  where  he  discussed 
his  research  with  peers  participating 
in  the  collaborative  research  project 
from  Harvard. 

A  1 992  graduate  of  the  Gilman 
School  where  he  was  a  football 
all-star,  Mir  works  with  Dr.  Colin 
Duckett,  a  molecular  biologist  in 
the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
conducting  research  on  signaling  in 
apoptosis.  He  will  attend  the  Keynote 
Symposium  'Apoptosis  and 
Programmed  Cell  Death"  this  month. 
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Beta  Blocker  Significantly  Improves  Heart  Failure  Survival 


An  international  study  of  almost  4,000 
people  with  heart  failure  found  that 
adding  the  beta-blocker  metoprolol  to 
standard  treatment  increases  survival  by 
about  35  percent.  The  results  are  so 
positive  that  the  study  was  stopped 
three  years  earlier  than  planned  so  that 
all  participants  could  be  offered  the 
beta-blocker  drug.  Results  of  the  study 
were  presented  at  the  71st  Annual 
Scientific  Session  of  the  American 
Heart  Association. 

"With  this  large  study,  we  now 
know  that  by  adding  beta-blocker  ther- 
apy to  our  standard  treatments  for 
heart  failure,  we  can  save  many  more 
lives,"  says  Stephen  Gottlieb,  MD,  a 


cardiologist  who  directs  the  heart  failure 
service  at  the  Medical  Center.  Dr. 
Gottlieb,  who  also  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  medicine,  was  the  U.S.  national 
co-director  of  the  study. 

Doctors  have  been  reluctant  to  pre- 
scribe beta  blockers  to  people  with 
congestive  heart  failure,  because  they 
initially  reduce  the  hearts  pumping 
ability,  according  to  Dr.  Gottlieb. 

"However,  when  given  carefully, 
starting  with  a  very  low  dose  that  is 
gradually  increased,  the  long-term  effect 
increases  cardiac  function  and  improves 
survival,"  he  adds. 

The  study,  called  Metoprolol  CR/XL 
Randomized  Intervention  in  Heart 


Failure,  was  conducted  in  the  United 
States  and  13  other  countries.  It  was 
sponsored  by  Astra  AB  of  Sweden,  the 
company  that  manufactures  metoprolol. 
Of  the  3,991  heart  failure  patients  in  the 
study,  1,071  were  from  the  United  States. 

The  study  began  in  February  1997 
when  participants  were  randomly 
assigned  to  receive  either  the  beta  blocker 
or  a  placebo.  The  study  was  stopped 
on  Oct.  31,  1998,  when  the  study's 
Independent  Safety  Committee  observed 
the  significant  results. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Ira  Allen 
Barbara  Crawford 


Drug  Resistance  Discovery  May  Boost  Effectiveness  of  Chemotherapy 


Drug  resistance  is  a  big  problem  for 
many  cancer  patients,  according  to  L. 
Austin  Doyle,  MD,  associate  professor 
of  hematology/oncology.  And  now, 
researchers  at  the  Greenebaum  Cancer 
Center  have  made  a  discovery  that  may 
explain  why  some  cases  of  breast  cancer 
and  other  forms  of  cancer  are  resistant 
to  chemotherapy. 

1  heir  findings,  published  in  the  I  \\ . 
22  issue  of  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science,  may  better  target 
chemotherapy  and  may  open  the  door 
to  new  strategies  to  reverse  resistance  to 
cancer-fighting  drugs. 

"We  found  a  cancer-resistant  protein 
that  pumps  chemotherapy  from  certain 
breast  cancer  cells,"  says  Dr.  Doyle, 
lead  author  of  the  article. 

Researchers  call  the  newly  discov 
ered  pump  Breast  Cancer  Resistance 
Protein  (BCRP).  They  found  that  it 


/..  Austin  Doyle,  MD 

pumped  three  common  anti-cancer 
drugs  out  of  the  cells  rapidly,  before  the 
drugs  could  get  to  the  nucleus  of  the 
cancer  cells  and  destroy  them. 

"This  is  only  the  fourth  drug-resistance 
pump  to  be  identified,  and  it  is  halt  the 


size  of  the  others,"  says  Douglas  D.  Ross, 
MD,  PhD,  professor  of  hematology/ 
oncology  and  co-author  of  the  article. 
"We  had  been  looking  for  years  for  a  way 
to  explain  resistance  among  this  group  of 
cancer  cells;  so  this  is  an  important  step," 
adds  Dr.  Ross. 

Using  molecular  biology  techniques, 
they  and  Lynne  Abruzzo,  MD,  PhD, 
assistant  professor  of  pathology,  studied 
resistant  and  non-resistant  cancer  cells 
to  find  genes  that  were  different  between 
the  two  groups  and  to  isolate  the  BCRP 
gene.  Then,  they  tested  their  theory  by 
changing  non-resistant  cells  into  resis- 
tant ones  by  inserting  the  BCRP  gene. 

"We  are  trying  to  determine  which 
cancers  have  this  type  of  resistance,"  says 
Dr.  Doyle.  "In  the  future,  we  may  be  able 
to  add  compounds  to  chemotherapy 
that  will  block  the  protein  products  of 
genes  that  cause  resistance." 
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Laser-Activated  Drug  Offers  Alternative  Treatment  for 
Lung  Cancer  Patients 


Joshua  Sonett,  MD 

Doctors  at  the  Medical  Center  have 
begun  to  offer  a  new,  non-surgical 
treatment  for  people  with  lung  cancer, 
called  photodynamic  therapy.  The 
treatment  involves  an  FDA-approved 
drug,  Photofrin,  that  is  absorbed  by 
tumors  in  high  concentrations.  When 
Photofrin  is  exposed  to  light  from  a 
cold  laser,  it  destroys  tumors  without 
harming  surrounding  tissue. 

"Photodynamic  therapy  can  offer  a 
cure  for  lung  cancer  patients  whose 
tumors  are  still  small  and  confined  to 
the  airways,"  says  Joshua  Sonett, 
MD,  a  lung  and  heart  surgeon  at  the 
Medical  Center  and  assistant  professor 
of  surgery. 

"The  treatment  also  can  give  signifi- 
cant palliative  relief  to  patients  with 
advanced  cancer  who  have  difficulty 
breathing  because  of  tumors  that  are 
blocking  the  airway,"  Dr.  Sonett  says. 

On  Oct.  14,  Dr.  Sonett  performed 
the  first  photodynamic  therapy  for  a 


lung  cancer  patient  in  Maryland.  The 
patient,  an  elderly,  frail  man  with  cancer 
in  both  lungs,  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  respiratory  failure.  Following  the 
treatment,  which  lasted  about  10  min- 
utes, the  man  was  able  to  breathe  com- 
fortably. 

The  Medical  Center  has  been  using 
photodynamic  therapy  since  early  1997, 
when  it  became  the  first  medical  institu- 
tion in  Maryland  to  perform  the  ther- 
apy to  destroy  esophageal  tumors. 

In  lung  cancer  patients,  photody- 
namic therapy  offers  another  option  for 
those  who  are  not  candidates  for  tradi- 
tional surgery  or  radiation,  due  to 
advanced  age,  frail  health,  tumors  that 
are  too  numerous,  or  other  factors. 

For  the  treatment,  which  is  performed 
on  an  outpatient  basis,  patients  first 
receive  an  intravenous  infusion  of 
Photofrin.  Over  the  next  48  hours,  the 
drug  finds  and  becomes  concentrated 
within  tumors. 

Then,  patients  come  back  two  days 
later,  and  under  mild  sedation,  are  intu- 
bated with  a  bronchoscope.  Inserted 
within  the  scope  is  a  Yag  laser  that  is 
focused  on  the  tumor.  The  light  activates 
the  Photofrin  to  destroy  the  tumor. 

Patients  must  stay  out  of  the  sun 
for  the  next  four  weeks  because  the 
treatment  puts  them  at  risk  for  a  severe 
sunburn.  The  FDA  approved  the  use 
of  photodynamic  therapy  for  lung 
cancer  in  early  1998. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Ira  Allen 
Barbara  Crawford 


Congratulations  to... 

Myron  M.  Levine,  MD,  director 
of  the  Center  for  Vaccine  Develop- 
ment at  the  School  of  Medicine,  for 
receiving  the  fifth  Annual  Sabin 
Gold  Medal  Award.  Sabin  Vaccine 
Institute  Chairman  H.R.  Shepherd 
cited  Dr.  Levine  for  his  commitment 
to  "so  many  different  dimensions  of 
vaccine  development,  from  running 
an  internationally  respected 
research  lab  to  training  the  next 
generation  of  world-class  virologists 
and  vaccinologists." 

Joseph  R.  Lakowicz,  PhD,  pro- 
fessor of  biochemistry  and  molecu- 
lar biology,  for  being  presented  with 
the  second  Theodore  E. 
Woodward  Award.  Established  in 
1 995  and  named  for  Theodore  E. 
Woodward  '38,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  the  School  of  Medicine,  the 
award  recognizes  Dr.  Lakowicz's 
significant  and  enduring  contribu- 
tions to  the  University's  Health 
Sciences  and  Human  Services 
Library. 
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Helping  Researchers  Invent  the  Future  in  Record  Time 


With  nine  professional 
and  support  staff  mem- 
bers who  specialize  in 
technology  development, 
ORD  supports  University 
researchers  who  want  to 
market  their  research 
or  expertise. 


by    Harry    Bosk 

How  long  does  it  take  to  bring  a  laboratory  discovery  to  the  marketplace? 
According  to  Angela  Brodie,  PhD,  "My  sons  grew  up  and  went  to  college,"  in 
the  amount  of  time  it  took  to  patent,  produce,  and  clinically  test  the 
chemotherapeutic  agent  she  developed  to  treat  breast  cancer.  That  experience  for 
Dr.  Brodie,  professor  of  pharmacology,  was  more  than  10  years  ago,  and  she  will 
tell  you  things  have  changed. 

Dr.  Brodie  recently  discovered  a  treatment  for  prostate  cancer  using  androgen  syn- 
thesis inhibitors,  a  type  of  chemotherapeutic  agent.  This  promising  treatment  led  to 
the  creation  of  Androgenic  Technologies.  Whereas  she  was  on  her  own  to  patent  and 
commercialize  her  breast  cancer  compound,  the  University  shepherded  the  process 
for  establishing  the  company  to  test  and  market  the  androgen  synthesis  inhibitors. 

What's  the  difference  between  then  and  now?  The  Bayh-Dole  Act  passed  1 l) 
years  ago,  the  Public  Private  Partnership  Act  passed  three  years  ago,  and  the  Office 
of  Research  and  Development  (ORD)  formed  two  years  ago  to  oversee  the 
University's  technology  transfer  program. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Bayh-Dole  Act,  which  allows  universities  to  commer- 
ciali/e  dun  federall)  funded  laboratory  discoveries,  the  federal  government  owned 
the  research.  Universities  received  fewer  than  250  U.S.  patents  a  year  compared  to 
2,645  patents  issued  to  175  American  universities  in  1998. 

The  Public  Private  Partnership  Act  makes  it  possible  for  Maryland's  public  univer- 
sities to  collaborate  with  private  companies  to  commercialize  their  research,  some- 
thing private  universities  in  the  state  have  been  able  to  do  for  years. 

"If  everybody  owns  it,  nobody  has  an  interest  in  developing  it."  Steve  Fritz,  PhD, 
livijiiently  cites  that  axiom  to  describe  why  most  American  universities  were  not 
involved  in  technology  transfer  before  the  Bayh-Dole  Act.  Dr.  Fritz,  associate  vice 
president,  directs  the  University's  Office  of  Research  and  Development.  With  nine 
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"My  sons  grew  up  and  went 
to  college, "  in  the  amount 
of  time  it  took  to  patent, 
produce,  and  clinically 
test  the  chemotherapeutic 
agent  Angela  Brodie,  PhD 
developed  to  treat  breast 
cancer. 


professional  and  support  staff  members  who  spe- 
cialize in  technology  development,  ORD  supports 
University  researchers  who  want  to  market  their 
research  or  expertise. 

The  University  of  Maryland  is  a  newcomer  to 
technology  transfer  compared  to  the  likes  of  MIT, 
Princeton  and  Stanford.  It  was  a  part  of  their  mission 
and  culture,  explains  Dr.  Fritz.  Additionally,  as  pri- 
vate institutions,  they  had  more  latitude  and  support 
to  move  their  research  products  to  the  marketplace. 

"Stanford  has  developed  licensing  agreements 
for  25  years.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  Alumni 
Group  dates  back  to  the  1930s,"  Dr.  Fritz  says. 
"Their  studies  into  bleeding  problems  of  cattle  led 
to  the  development  of  Coumadin." 

Last  year,  Dr.  Fritz's  office  received  57  invention 
disclosures  and  helped  researchers  form  four  com- 
panies. Its  staff  also  assisted  with  applications  for 
51  patents,  negotiated  16  licensing  agreements  and 
helped  with  the  issue  of  12  patents. 

Dr.  Brodie  attests  to  the  difference  between 
seeking  support  on  her  own  and  working  with 
ORD.  "It  took  so  long  the  other  way,"  she 
explains.  "We  had  to  negotiate  with  the  company 
ourselves.  There  were  no  venture  capital  people 
back  then.  When  you  discovered  a  compound, 
there  was  no  mechanism  to  proceed."  According  to 
Dr.  Brodie,  a  major  hurdle  for  researchers  is  financ- 
ing clinical  trials.  "You  need  an  outside  system  to 
operate.  To  get  the  ultimate  outcome,  to  do  what 
is  necessary  to  bring  a  drug  to  the  marketplace, 
particularly  with  cancer,  requires  investors." 

ORD  helped  find  Paramount  Capital,  the 
venture  capital  company  that  funded  Androgenic 
Technologies.  Paramount  identified  the  players 


necessary  to  move  the  compound  through  the 
commercialization  process.  "They  set  up  a  company 
to  organize  the  large-scale  synthesis,  toxicology  and 
clinical  trials.  Androgenics  was  formed  out  of 
Paramount  Capital  lor  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
compounds  from  the  lab  to  the  clinic." 

A  Win-Win  Scenario 

Laura  Aurelian,  PhD,  professor  or  pharmacology 
and  experimental  therapeutics,  serves  as  the  vice 
president  of  AuRx,  a  company  she  helped  form  to 
market  three  licensed  technologies  created  in  her 
laboratories.  The  product  that  has  propelled  the 
company  forward  is  a  vaccine  against  herpes. 

"That's  the  one  that  excites  everybody,"  attests 
Dr.  Aurelian. 

The  path  to  AuRx  was  bumpy  for  her.  At  times, 
separating  and  clarifying  the  interests  of  researchers, 
the  University,  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  com- 
mercial interests  presented  challenges.  AuRx  chief 
executive  officer,  chemist  Gary  Carlton,  PhD,  saw 
Dr.  Aurelian  as  essential  to  the  company,  so  it  fell 
to  Dr.  Fritz  to  satisfy  all  of  the  parties  concerned.  It 
took  a  year,  but  with  Dr.  Aurelian's  expertise  and 
experience  in  herpes  research,  AuRx  is  expected  to 
produce  a  win-win  scenario. 

"I've  been  working  with  herpes  for  more  than 
30  years,"  Dr.  Aurelian  notes.  She  explains  that 
most  researchers  studying  herpes  move  back  and 
forth  between  examining  Types  1  and  2.  "Early  on, 
I  became  interested  in  Type  2  and  I'm  one  of  the 
lew  people  to  remain  faithful  to  it."  This  faithful- 
ness to  Type  2  herpes  led  to  the  vaccine. 

She  scrutinized  the  genetic  characteristics  of  a 
recombinant  Type  2  gene  and  deciphered  the  role 
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"That's  the  one  that 
excites  everybody, " 
Laura  Aurelian,  PhD, 

says  about  the  herpes 
vaccine  she  helped 
develop. 
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genes  play  in  the  disease. 
The  process  was  com- 
plex because  at  first  she 
believed  that  the  gene 
was  oncogenic,  but  she 
then  discovered  a  part  of 
it  was  chimeric.  Animal 
tests  confirmed  it. 

"I  wondered  'if  I 
stick  this  in  mice  will 
it  replicate?'  It  did  not. 
The  mice  were  happy  as  larks.  Then  we  said,  'Now 
if  we  challenge  them  with  Type  2  herpes  .  .  .'  and  we 
gave  them  much  more  than  a  human  would  be 
exposed  to.  Again  nothing.  I  couldn't  believe  it  so 
we  repeated  the  experiment.  Then  I  realized  we 
had  a  vaccine,"  Dr.  Aurelian  describes. 

She  approached  Dr.  Fritz,  secured  a  patent,  and 
he  began  to  work  with  her  to  move  the  vaccine  to 
the  marketplace.  Serendipity  connected  her  with 
Dr.  Carlton,  who  had  not  worked  in  biology 
before  but  had  a  successful  track  record  with  tech- 
nology transfer.  After  a  year,  Dr.  Fritz  helped  nego- 
tiate the  details  to  formalize  her  relationship  with 
AuRx.  The  vaccine  is  now  almost  to  the  stage  of 
clinical  trials. 

The  company  started  operating  last  year  and  has 
been  doing  research  for  seven  months.  So  far  its 
animal  experiments  have  established  that  the  vaccine 
protects  against  herpes  simplex  1  and  2  and  that  it 
is  prophylactic  and  therapeutic.  Dr.  Aurelian  says 
the  company  has  to  address  three  issues:  latency 
establishment,  minimal  dose,  and  duration  of 
immunity.  "When  we  have  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, we  will  go  to  clinical  trials." 

"The  Future  Looks  Exciting" 

Hanging  on  the  wall  behind  the  desk  of  Alessio 
Fasano,  MD,  are  patents  related  to  his  research  on 
Zonula  occlu-dens  toxin  (Zot).  Zot,  a  protein,  oper- 
ates like  a  molecular  door  opener.  It  has  the  ability 
in  open  tight  junctions,  a  network  ol  cellular 


proteins  that  prevent  all  but  the  tiniest  molecules 
from  passing  through  cell  walls. 

Similar  to  many  scientific  discoveries,  Dr.  Fasano 
inadvertently  came  upon  Zot  eight  years  ago  when 
he  was  searching  for  a  cholera  vaccine.  While  study- 
ing vibrio  cholerae,  the  microbe  that  causes  the  dis- 
ease, he  found  Zot.  Produced  by  the  same 
micro-organism  that  causes  cholera,  Zot  makes  the 
tight  junctions  in  the  small  intestine  permeable. 

Dr.  Fasano  isolated  Zot  from  vibrio  cholerae  and 
conducted  studies  to  analyze  how  the  toxin  works. 
As  he  learned  more  about  Zot,  he  began  to  develop 
hypotheses  for  its  applications. 

Diabetics  and  persons  suffering  from  immune  sys- 
tem deficiencies  must  inject  insulin  and  immunoglo- 
bins  because  their  macromolecules  are  too  big  to  be 
absorbed  through  the  digestive  system.  As  a  pediatri- 
cian, Dr.  Fasano  must  often  explain  to  juvenile  dia- 
betics that  they  will  need  insulin  injections  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  It's  difficult  news  to  deliver; 
so  he  became  excited  about  the  concept  of  using  Zot 
as  a  delivery  system  for  drugs  that  cannot  be  absorbed 
by  the  intestines. 

Additional  research  helped  Dr.  Fasano  raise  more 
quesrions  and  possibilities.  Human  autopsies  indi- 
cated that  zonulin  is  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  body.  It  is  present  in  the  kidneys,  lungs,  heart 
and  brain.  "How  can  zo>mli)i  permeate  the  intestines 
but  not  effect  other  organs?,"  he  wondered.  A  series 
of  studies  led  him  to  conclude  that  zonulin  acts  in  a 
tissue-specific  manner.  He  also  realized  that  zonulin's 
mechanism  within  the  body  serves  as  a  platform 
technology.  It 

provides  a  model  for  ways  to  deliver  drugs  and  offers 
possibilities  for  ways  to  treat  diseases,  even  cancer. 

Dr.  Fasano  approached  ORD  about  his  work  on 
zonulin.  "We  considered  three  possibilities,"  he 
says.  "License  the  research  to  a  pharmaceutical 
company,  seek  investors  to  fund  research  and 
development  in  exchange  for  patent  rights,  or  start 
our  own  company."  ORD  hired  a  consultant  to 
conduct  a  business  analysis.  He  recommended  the 
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ORD  Primer 

Although  the  University  is  a  newcomer  to  the  modern  technology  transfer  environment  and  its  Office  of  Research  and  Development 
(ORD)  is  only  two  years  old,  marketing  re-search  to  the  general  public  has  deep  roots  at  the  University. 
The  Lombard  Building,  where  ORD  is  currently  housed  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors,  was  home  to  the  Resmol  Chemical  Co.  from 
1 904  to  1 977.  Founded  by  Dr.  Merville  H.  Carter,  the  company  manufactured  a  pine-resin-based  medicinal  ointment  and  soap  used  by 
his  patients.  In  an  early  example  of  technology  transfer,  it  was  later  sold  to  the  general  public. 

When  University  researchers  believe  that  their  work  has  led  to  an  "invention  disclosure,"  a  discovery  that  has  commercial  applications,  the  first 
step  to  the  marketplace  begins  with  the  Office  of  Research  and  Development  (ORD).  Overseen  by  Associate  Vice  President  Steve  Fritz,  PhD, 
and  Executive  Director  Marprie  Forster,  ORD  has  22  employees  divided  into  three  teams:  intellectual  property,  business  development,  and 
grants  and  contracts  for  licensing.  ORD  also  has  a  patent  attorney  and  a  conflict  of  interest  officer. 

After  meeting  with  a  researcher  for  the  first  time,  the  office  staff  assesses  which  avenue  to  pursue  for  the  "product"  or  discovery.  If  the 
ORD  staff  decides  with  the  researcher  to  file  for  a  patent  application  or  a  series  of  patent  applications,  it's  only  after  an  assessment  of  cost 
of  investment  versus  potential  yield.  It  is  a  dollars-and-cents  equation — what  are  the  costs  to  obtain  a  patent  and  what  will  the  payoff  be? 
ORD  employees  may  decide  to  seek  a  licensing  agreement  for  the  research  product  or  to  start  a  company  around  the  research  product 
and  seek  a  chief  executive  officer  to  manage  its  development  and  marketing.  According  to  Dr.  Fritz,  ORD's  current  goal  is  to  create  two  to 
three  companies  a  year  and  to  initiate  six  to  1 0  licensing  agreements.  To  put  it  in  perspective,  it  typically  takes  from  eight  to  1 0  years  to 
progress  from  an  invention  disclosure  to  the  marketplace.  ■ 


last  option,  and  ZONE  Therapeutics  was  born. 

Last  year,  the  University  hired  a  chief  executive 
officer  to  manage  ZONE  Therapeutics,  and  he  is 
now  in  the  process  of  raising  capital  to  support  fur- 
ther research.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Fasano  continues  to 
study  zonulin  and  serves  on  the  company's  board  of 
directors.  The  company  also  maintains  a  scientific 
advisory  board  comprised  of  researchers  from  other 
universities  around  the  United  States.  Dr.  Fasano 
says  the  future  looks  exciting  as  the  company 


Si 
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pursues  scientific  and  business  strategies.  Its  work 
has  already  received  recognition  in  a  variety  of 
media  outlets  ranging  from  Business  Week  to  a 
report  on  the  British  Broadcasting  Corp. 

"A  Sleeping  Giant" 

ORD  is  under  the  aegis  of  Joann  Boughman,  PhD, 
vice  president  of  Academic  Affairs  and  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School.  She  says  the  University  may  be 
new  to  bio  tech  transfer  but  it  is  well-positioned  to 
emerge  as  a  leader.  "We  are  a  sleeping  giant,"  she 
says.  During  the  '90s,  the  University  laid  the  foun- 
dation and  cornerstone.  President  David  J. 
Ramsay  and  School  of  Medicine  Dean  Donald  E. 
Wilson,  MD,  MACP,  have  championed  the 
University's  expertise  in  America,  Japan  and  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  proof  is  what's  in  the  pipeline.  More  com- 
panies with  a  foundation  in  University  research  are 
close  to  start-up.  Additionally,  the  University  is 
negotiating  licensing  agreements  with  several  com- 
panies and  receives  equity  in  others  in  exchange  for 

research  rights.  The 
academic  critical 
mass  that  gave 
birth  to  Silicon 
Valley  and  Research 
Triangle  Park  has  a 
footing  at  the  inter- 
section of  Lombard 
and  Greene  streets 
in  Baltimore.   ■ 


"We  considered  three 
possibilities, "  says  Alessio 
Fasano,  MD.  "License  the 
research  to  a  pharmaceuti- 
cal company,  seek  investors 
to  fund  research  and  devel- 
opment in  exchange  for 
patent  rights,  or  start  our 
own  company. " 
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By  Dr.  Frank  H.  J.  Figge 


Granville 
Sharp 
Pattison 
The  Dueling 
Anatomist 


Dr.  Frank  H.J.  Figge  joined  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  as  assistant  in  anatomy  in  1929, 
became  professor  of  anatomy  in  1 950  and  was  named  chairman  of  the  department  in  1 955.  He  passed 
away  in  1973  at  the  age  of  69.  Dr.  Figge  presented  the  following  paper  before  the  Cordell  Historical  Society 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  on  April  20,  1 938.  The  paper  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  magazine,  Volume 
23,  No.  2  (October  1938). 
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About  1 1 8  years  ago  there  echoed  in  the  halls  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  the  voice  of  a  man 
who,  in  spite  of  his  much  disputed  reputation,  is 
one  of  the  most  colorful  characters  to  be  found  in  the 
early  history  of  American  medicine.  I  should  like  to 
introduce  Granville  Sharp  Pattison.  That  so  much  has 
been  written  about  him  is  evidence  not  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  teacher,  which  was  incidentally  quite  high, 
but  rather  evidence  of  his  aforesaid  moral  reputation. 

William  Snow  Miller  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  has  made  a  study  of  a  collection  of  papers 
and  documents  concerning  Pattison.  I  shall  refer  fre- 
quently to  his  paper  and  to  Cordell's  History  of  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

Granville  Sharp  Pattison  was  the  youngest  son  of 
John  Pattison  of  Kelin  Grove,  Glasgow.  He  was  prob- 
ably educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  and  must 
have  been  a  hardworking  student,  for  at  the  age  of  18 
he  was  made  assistant  to  Allen  Burns.  On  the  death 
of  Burns  three  years  later,  Pattison  became  his  succes- 
sor in  the  chairs  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  surgery. 
During  the  next  five  years  he  earned  quite  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  lecturer,  and  became  a  recognized  and 
estimable  member  of  the  then-existing  societies  and  a 
contributor  to  their  journals. 

According  to  Pattisons  pamphlets  in  November 
1818,  Dr.  Ure,  one  of  Pattisons  colleagues,  charged 
him  with  having  had  improper  relations  with  his 
wife,  and  a  divorce  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Ure  on  these 
grounds.  The  divorce  was  granted  in  February  1819, 
before  Pattison  knew  anything  of  the  matter.  Pattison 
challenged  Dr.  Ure  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  accusa- 
tion and  wanted  to  take  the  matter  to  court,  but  was 
told  by  his  legal  advisors  that  he  could  do  nothing 
until  Dr.  Ure  sued  him  for  damages,  owing  to  the 
peculiarities  of  Scotland's  ecclesiastical  courts  from 
which  the  divorce  was  granted.  Pattisons  agents, 
however,  went  to  Mrs.  Ure  to  ascertain  her  object  in 
supporting  her  husband  in  this  infamous  transaction. 
They  obtained  from  her  a  letter  saying  that  she  had 
wanted  a  divorce  and  in  order  to  obtain  it,  had  been 


The  duel  took  place  in  1823  or  1824  somewhere  in 
Delaware  and  both  parties  displayed  great  coolness  and 
unflinching  courage. 


induced  by  her  husband's  threats  and  bribes  to  accuse 
Pattison.  Dr.  Ure  had  not  fulfilled  his  promises  in 
regard  to  certain  sums  of  money  and  she,  therefore, 
confessed  that  her  declarations  were  false. 

On  this  side  of  the  water  the  situation  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  was  this:  Dr.  Chapman  was 
professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine;  Dr. 
Physick  was  professor  of  surgery;  Dr.  Dewees  was 
Professor  of  obstetrics;  Dr.  Dorsey,  the  professor  of 
anatomy,  had  recently  died  and  his  chair  was  being 
temporarily  filled  by  Dr.  Physick.  Pattison  was 
informed  of  the  vacancy  by  his  brother,  at  the  request 
of  Drs.  Chapman  and  Dewees. 

To  quote  from  Pattisons  publications:  "Hearing 
frequently  from  my  brother  and  writing  him  occasion- 
ally on  the  subject  of  the  professorship,  I  continued  to 
pursue  my  usual  avocations,  until  I  received  on  the 
17th  of  May  1819,  Dr.  Dewees's  letter.  From  the  letters 
I  had  forwarded  I  conceived  that  the  rank  I  held  in  my 
profession  would  have  been  so  well  known  in 
Philadelphia  as  to  have  prevented  any  gentleman  from 
sending  me  such  an  invitation,  unless,  as  he  then 
expressed  it,  my  election  was  certain.  But  unwilling  to 
decide  on  a  matter  of  such  consequence  without  the 
advice  of  my  friends,  I  went  into  Edinburgh  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  and  laid  the  letter  before  them,  to 
ascertain  their  opinion  of  its  contents.  And  as  they 
were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Dewees's  let- 
ter was  equivalent  to  an  appointment,  I  left  that  city 
the  following  morning  for  London,  to  take  leave  of  my 
friends  of  the  metropolis." 

Miller  writes  "Just  at  this  time  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  intrigue  taking  place  in  the  faculty  of  the 
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The  changes  would  operate  beneficially  in  two  ways. 
They  would  strengthen  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  at  the  same  time  weaken  that  of  Maryland.' 


University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1819  Philip  Syng 
Physick  allowed  himself  to  be  transferred  against  his 
will  from  the  chair  of  surgery  to  that  of  anatomy." 

Upon  arrival  in  Philadelphia  Pattison  learned  to 
his  great  surprise  and  astonishment  that  Dr. 
Physick  had  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
anatomy.  Chapman  and  Dewees  had  told  Pattison's 
brother  that  the  transfer  was  necessary  because  there 
was  another  candidate  for  the  position,  a  Dr. 
Hewson,  whose  friends  had  pressed  the  day  of  elec- 
tion. Had  they  not  transferred  Physick  to  that  posi- 
tion, Hewson  would  doubtless  have  been  elected. 
They  also  assured  Pattison's  brother  that  matters 
could  be  arranged  satisfactorily  by  making  Pattison 
the  professor  of  surgery,  and  Pattison  and  Physick 
could  then  exchange  positions.  However,  a  few  days 
later  Dr.  Gibson,  professor  of  surgery  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  and 
Pattison  was  then  informed  that  Gibson  was  to  hold 
that  chair  of  surgery.  Pattison  was  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sharing  a  position  with  Gibson  or  Physick, 
but  he  refused  to  accept  such  an  arrangement. 
According  to  Miller,  "Chapman  made  the  statement 
to  Pattison  thai  he  thought  by  transferring  Dr. 
Phvsick  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  by  bringing  Dr. 
Gibson  from  Baltimore  to  occupy  the  chair  of 
surgery,  the  changes  'would 

operate  beneficially  in  two  ways.  I  hey  would 
strengthen  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  at  the 
same  time  weaken  that  of  Maryland.'" 

Alter  repeated  promises  from  Chapman  that  were 
not  hilfilled  Pattison  became  impatient  and  informed 


the  authorities  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  that 
before  sailing  he  had  ordered  his  assistant  to  pack  his 
museum  and  hold  it  in  readiness  for  shipment.  This 
was  now  ready  and  he  wished  to  know  whether  he 
should  have  it  shipped  or  whether  he  could  not 
depend  on  their  promises.  Chapman  and  Physick 
both  urged  him  to  have  his  museum  shipped.  The 
museum  arrived.  Pattison  grew  more  suspicious  of 
continued  vague  promises  "and  therefore  began  to 
give  independent  lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgery, 
and  he  says  that  he  had  'a  class  of  above  190  stu- 
dents.' The  hour  of  Pattison's  lecture  was  fixed  after 
consultation  with  Chapman  and  was  one  which 
Chapman  assured  Pattison  would  not  conflict  with 
any  of  the  Professors.  When,  however,  Chapman 
learned  that  Pattison's  lectures  were  popular  with  the 
students,  he  changed  the  hour  of  his  own  lecture  to 
that  used  by  Pattison  and  thus  prevented  the  students 
from  attending  Pattison's  lecture."  Pattison  had  previ- 
ously declined  the  chair  of  anatomy  at  Transylvania 
University  in  Kentucky  and  also  one  at  Maryland, 
but  after  this  episode  he  accepted  the  chair  of  surgery 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1820. 

According  to  Cordell:  "On  the  12th  of  October 
1820,  Pattison  wrote  to  Chapman,  asking  if  he  were 
responsible  for  the  statement  that  he,  Pattison,  was 
the  author  of  an  anonymous  letter.  He  demanded  an 
immediate  answer.  Chapman  made  no  reply.  Pattison 
determined  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia  at  once  for  the 
purpose  of  demanding  satisfaction,  and  sought  the 
aid  of  Dr.  Patrick  Macaulay,  of  Baltimore,  as  his  sec- 
ond. Dr.  Macaulay  wrote  Chapman  on  the  17th  that 
the  letter  which  Pattison  had  sent  had  been  written  by 
his  advice;  that  he  had  twice  persuaded  Pattison  to  delay- 
going  to  Philadelphia,  and  he  now  asked  for  some 
explanation  as  to  Chapman's  conduct  and  intentions. 
To  this  letter  Chapman  replied  on  the  19th.  He  began 
with  an  account  ot  Pattison's  candidacy  for  the  chair  ol 
surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

"I  hen  Chapman  went  on  to  speak  of  the  motives 
which  led   Pattison  to  leave  his  native  country.  He 
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Nathaniel  Chapman,  professor  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
(Courtesy  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine) 


said  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  an  odious  deed  and 
an  incensed  public  opinion;  that  he  had  seen  the 
proof  of  a  trial  in  which  Dr.  Ure  had  obtained  a 
divorce  from  his  wife  on  the  ground  of  improper 
relations  with  Pattison.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
Chapman  refused  to  have  any  intercourse  with 
Pattison.  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  by  Macaulay, 
Pattison's  rage  knew  no  bounds." 

Miller  states  that  Pattison  went  to  Philadelphia, 
and  on  October  23,  1820  posted  in  two  public  places 
the  following  notice: 

Whereas,  Nathaniel  Chapman,  M.D.,  professor 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.  etc.  has  propa- 
gated scandalous  and  unfounded  reports  against 
my  character;  and  Whereas,  when  properly 
applied  to,  he  has  refused  to  give  any  explanation 
of  this  conduct,  or  the  satisfaction  which  every 
gentleman  has  a  right  to  demand,  and  which  no 
one  having  any  claim  to  that  character  can  refuse, 
I  am  therefore  compelled  to  the  only  step  left  me, 
and  post  the  said  Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  as  a 
liar,  a  coward,  and  a  scoundrel. 
Granville  Sharp  Pattison 

Pattison  resolved  to  stay  two  days  in  Philadelphia; 
but  he  says,  'My  stay,  however  was  not  long  left  to  my 
option  ...  I  was  arrested  at  1 1  o'clock  a.m.  of  the  day 
on  which  I  had  put  up  the  post.' 

Chapman  endeavored  to  justify  his  declination  of  the 
challenge  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  had  published  in 


November  1820.  He  said  that  he  had  received  no  for- 
mal challenge,  but  even  if  he  had,  the  disparity  of  age 
(yet  he  was  only  a  little  over  40  at  this  time,  just  12 
years  difference),  the  inequality  of  social  condition,  the 
claims  of  a  numerous  family  and  the  obligations 
imposed  by  his  public  station  would  have  prevented  his 
acceptance.  Dr.  Chapman  in  September  1820  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  official  transcript  of  "The 
Divorce  of  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.,  vs.  Catherine  Ure  for 
adulter)'  with  Granville  Sharp  Pattison"  and  distributed 
10,000  copies.  Pattison  immediately  published  a  refu- 
tation of  all  the  charges  made  in  Chapman's  writings. 

The  following  year,  1821,  Chapman  issued 
another  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject  and  published 
two  editions.  Pattison  immediately  published  a  final 
reply  to  these  numerous  slanders.  In  this  pamphlet 
he  spoke  of  Chapman's  motives  for  all  the  slander. 
"Chapman  has  endeavored  to  persuade  gentlemen  at 
a  distance  that  the  University  of  Maryland  is  a  school 
where  they  must  not  trust  their  sons,  because  Mr. 
Pattison  holds  a  professorship  in  it. 

"The  professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine 
(Chapman)  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  if  they 
flatter  themselves  that  by  a  line  of  conduct  so  base 
and  so  dishonorable  they  will  be  enabled  to  injure 
either  my  reputation  or  the  standing  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  have  miserably  mistaken  the 
feelings  of  their  countrymen.  Both  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  my  character  are  open  to  free  and  crit- 
ical examination  of  a  discerning  public.  If  undeserv- 
ing of  public  support,  it  will  speedily  be  withdrawn 
from  us,  but  if  it  is  otherwise — if  we  can  substantiate 
our  claim  to  the  patronage  of  our  countrymen,  nei- 
ther backbiting,  nor  slander,  nor  the  circulation  of 
falsehood  will  have  the  effect  of  removing  it  from  us. 

"I  have  now  forever  done  with  these  men.  To 
engage  in  controversy  with  such,  I  have  proved  is 
useless;  for  by  them  truth  and  honor  is  disregarded. 
Ten  months  they  have  been  engaged  in  the  filling  of 
the  'green  bag,'  which  has  been  opened  and  its  con- 
tents circulated  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country — 
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Chapman  went  on  to  speak  of  the  motives  which  led 
Pattison  to  leave  his  native  country.  He  said  that  it  was 
in  consequence  of  an  odious  deed  and  an  incensed  public 
opinion. 


I  have  now  refuted  these,  and  should  they  ever  hatch 
up  any  other  calumny,  I  shall  treat  it  with  the  silent 
contempt  it  merits." 

In  a  year  or  so,  the  affair  became  more  serious  than 
a  battle  of  words.  According  to  Cordell,  "Upon 
General  Thomas  Cadwalader  devolved  the  duty  of 
maintaining  the  honor  of  his  native  city  against  our 
belligerent  Scotchman.  He  and  Professor  Chapman 
were  brothers-in-law,  and  he  became  accidentally 
involved  by  resenting  an  insult  offered  to  Chapman 
by  Pattison  in  his  presence.  The  result  was  a  challenge 
and  a  hostile  meeting.  The  duel  took  place  in  1823 
or  1824  somewhere  in  Delaware  and  both  parties  dis- 
played great  coolness  and  unflinching  courage. 
Cadwalader  was  severely  wounded,  the  ball  of  his 
opponents  pistol  entering  his  pistol  arm  near  the 
wrist,  traversing  the  entire  length  of  the  forearm  and 
lodging  in  the  head  of  the  ulna;  it  remained  there 
throughout  his  life,  causing  great  irritation,  impairing 
his  health  and  it  was  thought  actually  shortening  his 
life.  Pattison  escaped  without  injury,  but  a  ball  passed 
through  the  skirt  of  his  coat  near  the  waist. 

The  University  of  Maryland  was  in  the  doldrums 
when  Pattison  arrived  in  1820,  but  he  seemed  to 
have  infused  new  vigor  into  the  institution.  Pattison 
had  brought  with  him  the  anatomical  preparations 
which  had  been  accumulated  by  Burns  and  had  been 
bequeathed  to  him  by  the  latter.  The  influence  which 
Pattison  now  exerted  in  the  councils  of  the  University 


was  paramount  and  he  used  it  to  dispose  of  his  collec- 
tion. It  was  purchased  by  the  faculty  for  an  anatomi- 
cal and  pathological  museum  for  $8000,  and  Practice 
Hall  was  erected  shortly  after  (1821)  to  give  it 
accommodation. 

As  a  teacher,  Pattison  seemed  to  be  quite  successful 
and  the  University  not  only  flourished  but  was  well 
attended  under  his  influence.  In  1826  he  resigned  and 
returned  to  England.  Neither  Cordell  nor  Miller  seems 
to  have  discovered  any  good  reason  for  this  act.  Cordell 
states  that  it  was  "on  account  of  bad  health  and  uncon- 
geniality  of  climate."  Pattisons  twenty-six  years  of  active 
service  which  followed  his  stay  in  Baltimore  is  the 
strongest  evidence  that  he  had  not  impaired  his  health. 

That  Miller  should  not  discern  the  real  reason  for 
Pattisons  resignation  is  understandable,  for  he  had 
made  a  study  of  Pattisons  life  and  not  of  the  history 
of  the  University  of  Maryland.  It  is  surprising,  how- 
ever, that  Cordell  did  not  note  that  Pattisons  resigna- 
tion coincided  with  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  the 
university  from  the  regents  to  the  board  of  trustees. 
In  discussing  the  revolt  of  the  Faculty  in  1837  which 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  trustees  and  the  court 
decision  that  their  appointment  by  the  legislature  in 
1826  was  unconstitutional,  Cordell  says:  "It  will  be 
remembered  with  what  a  bad  grace  the  faculty  sub- 
mitted to  the  authority  of  the  trustees  in  1826,  and 
how  they  were  only  deterred  by  the  most  formidable- 
obstacles  from  testing  the  legality  of  the  law  deposing 
them  from  their  rights.  They  tried  to  nourish  into 
vitality  a  feint  hope  that  things  might  not  all  go  as  badly 
as  they  anticipated.  They  were  forced  to  make  appli- 
cation for  their  former  positions,  which  had  been 
declared  vacated  by  the  Trustees,  and  to  receive  them 
back  from  the  hands  of  the  latter.  This  was  a  humili- 
ating proceeding  for  them  and  did  not  leave  them  the 
better  disposed  towards  the  new  rulers  who  had  been 
imposed  upon  them." 

Evidently  Pattison  was  the  only  one  of  the  faculty 
who  had  the  entodermal  fortitude  to  resign.  ■ 
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Make  Sure  Your  Liability 
Insurance  Isn't  A  Liability 


PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc.  and  our 
affiliate  companies  offer  Maryland  physi 
cians,  surgeons  and  support  staff  a  full 
spectrum  of  professional,  financial  and  risk 
management  services. 

Over  the  years,  PSA  has  worked  together 
with  thousands  of  medical  professionals 
who  anticipate  special  problems  in  today's 
business  environment.  At  PSA,  we  special- 
ize in  solving  most  of  these  before  thc\ 
actually  become  problems. 

The  PSA  Professional  Liability',  Inc.  staff 
can  research  area  malpractice  carriers  and 
furnish  you  a  comparative  premium  and 
benefit  analysis.  Additionally,  there  are 
practice  discounts  available  to  physicians  in 
the  Maryland  area. 

Because  many  other  Maryland  physicians 
have  confidence  in  our  service  and  exper- 
tise, PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc.  is  cur- 
rently among  the  largest  Malpractice 
Insurance  Agencies  in  Maryland. 


Call  our  Resource  Line  and  let  PSA  furnish  a 

no  obligation  Personal  Malpractice  Analysis 

for  your  practice  -  (410)  296-PLAN 


PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc. 

PSA  Financial  Advisors,  Inc. 

PSA  Capital  Management,  Inc. 

PSA  Insurance,  Inc. 

PSA  Financial,  Inc. 

PSA  Equities,  Inc. 

PSA  Pension  Services,  Inc. 


PSA  Financial  Center 

1447  York  Road,  Suite  400 

Lutherville,  Maryland  21093 

410-296-PLAN/ 410-821-7766 

410-381-8877/1-800-677-7887 

Fax  410-828-0242 
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Israel   We  i  n  e  r    '53 

"Mr.  Fix-It"  Repairs  to  Annapolis 


by    Rosalia    S  c  a  l i a 


Photo  courtesy  of 
Israel  Weiner 


Israel  Weiner  '53  likes 
to  fix  things.  "I  like  to 
work  with  my  hands," 
he  says.  He  used  to 
tinker  with  cars — 
before  they  got  com- 
puterized and  so 
complicated — but  still 
maintains  a  1967 
XKE  Jaguar  that  he 
has  had  since  it  was 
new.  He  still  "fools 
around  with  electron- 
ics" as  a  pastime. 

While  Dr.  Weiner,  a 
former  Navy  radar 
technician/Seaman 
First  Class  and  Air 
Force  officer,  likes  to 
work  with  his  hands,  he 
loves  to  work  with  his 
head.  So  it  is  no  sur- 
prise that  he  chose  to 
combine  the  two  with  a 
focus  on  neurosurgery 
when  he  began  his  resi- 
dency at  die  University  of  Maryland  Hospital  in  1 954. 
"I  started  off  thinking  I  wanted  to  be  a  psychia- 
trist but  then  realized  that  I  would  be  much  happier 
working  on  something  more  hands-on  than  psychia- 
try," he  explains.  "My  brother  had  cerebral  palsy 
and  that  stimulated  my  interest  in  neurology.  Back 
then,  if  you  were  interested  in  neurology,  you  were 
directed  toward  neuropsychology,  but  that  did  not 
satisfy  my  desire  to  be  more  active,  to  do  things," 
he  continues.  "The  challenge  of  operating  on  a  liv- 
ing brain  still  .un.i/es  me." 


Dr.  Weiner's  career  spanned  an  era  of  tremen- 
dous growth  in  the  field.  "When  I  started,  we 
didn't  have  any  of  the  fancy  scans  we  have  now, 
and  diagnostic  studies  were  difficult  and  danger- 
ous. The  scans  have  made  life  so  much  easier  for 
the  doctor  and  safer  for  the  patient.  The  addition 
of  microsurgery  also  dramatically  changed  the 
field — all  this  over  the  course  of  one  career." 

Dr.  Weiner  became  the  first  neurosurgeon  to 
establish  a  group  specializing  in  neurosurgery,  which 
is  now  in  its  third  generation.  "It  still  operates  as  a 
group,  and  I  still  have  contact  with  it,"  says  Dr. 
Weiner,  whose  three  children — all  practicing 
physicians — have  followed  in  his  footsteps. 

But  over  the  years,  the  72-year-old's  penchant 
for  fixing  things — both  material  and  cerebral — 
carried  him  beyond  the  surgical  theater  to  a  more 
political  arena.  When  the  threat  of  malpractice 
suits  began  to  loom  for  physicians  across  the 
nation,  Dr.  Weiner  noticed  that  it  caused  a  slight 
shift  in  the  way  physicians  began  to  view  patients. 

"I  noticed  that  because  of  the  malpractice 
threats,  physicians  began  to  view  patients  as  poten- 
tial adversaries,  and  that  had  a  corrosive  effect  on 
the  doctor/patient  relationship.  Physicians  should 
be  able  to  look  at  patients  with  concern,  sensitivity 
and  sympathy  and  not  have  that  relationship  cont- 
aminated by  fear  of  litigation." 

Dr.  Weiner's  strong  beliefs  prompted  him  to 
become  involved  in  the  medical  society  and  in  An 
effort  to  "fix"  what  he  perceived  as  a  potentially 
destructive  problem,  he  began  lobbying  the  legisla- 
ture in  Annapolis,  representing  the  interests  of 
physicians. "As  a  result  of  my  work  in  Annapolis,  I 
became  an  amateur  lobbyist,"  he  says. 

I  lis  work  in  Annapolis  also  led  to  two  governor- 
appointed  positions:  the  first  on  the  Governor's 
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Commission  on  Health  Care  Providers  Liability 
Insurance,  from  1983  to  1985,  and  the  second  as 
chair  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Physician 
Quality  Assurance. 

The  first  position  came  about  due  to  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Faculty  of  Maryland. 

"It  was  when  doctors  were  clamoring  for  relief 
regarding  malpractice  suits  in  the  70s  and  '80s. 
Work  on  that  position  led  to  establishing  a  cap  in 
the  amount  that  could  be  offered  for  pain  and  suf- 
fering in  a  malpractice  suit,"  says  Dr.  Weiner. 

The  second  position  came  about  in  1988  after 
the  legislature  merged  the  state's  physician  licensing 
board  with  the  state's  medical  disciplinary  agency 
and  created  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Physician 
Quality  Assurance.  Dr.  Weiner  served  two  terms  as 
the  first  chair  of  the  1  5-member  board  that  has 
since  become  a  national  model  lor  its  success  in 
streamlining  the  state's  licensing  procedures  and  its 
disciplinary  review  and  sanctions  process. 

The  11 -year-old  Maryland  state  board  is  also 
unique  lor  its  amicable  relationship  with  practicing 
physicians  who  perform  its  peer-review  functions. 

"The  fact  that  reviews  are  done  by  volunteer 
practicing  physicians  gives  the  board  more  credibility. 
Physicians  have  more  respect  for  the  board  and  the 
process  because,  obviously,  the  board  uses  practicing 
doctors  instead  of  hired  guns,"  explains  Dr.  Weiner. 

"Currently,  the  board  is  trying  to  determine 
whether  medical  directors  of  HMOs  inappropri- 
ately practice  medicine  by  denying  coverage  or 
treatment,  and  whether  they  should  be  subject  to 
sanctions,"  says  Dr.  Weiner. 

But  while  the  board  reviews  present-day  prob- 
lems, it  also  plans  to  explore  the  difficulties  and 
issues  brought  about  by  technological  advances 


and  how  those  advances  can  impact  the  profession. 
For  instance,  it  has  begun  to  investigate  telemedi- 
cine,  facilitated  by  the  proliferation  of  the  Internet. 

"The  whole  business  of  telemedicine — in  which 
doctors,  through  the  use  of  the  Internet  and  Web 
pages,  prescribe  medicines  without  actually  examin- 
ing the  patient — needs  to  be  explored,"  asserts  Dr. 
Weiner.  "This  could  be  a  dangerous  practice,"  he 
continues.  According  to  Dr.  Weiner,  there  are  two 
aspects  of  telemedicine  that  the  board  wants  to  fur- 
ther examine.  The  first  is  how  to  deal  with  physicians 
from  outside  Maryland  who  may  treat  Maryland  res- 
idents. The  second  example  is  out-of-state  practition- 
ers who  read  x-rays  of  Maryland  patients. 

"Suppose  they  have  a  lousy  radiologist  in 
California  reading  x-rays  for  Maryland  patients? 
How  do  we  protect  Maryland  patients  from  substan- 
dard care  being  delivered  out-of-state?  How 
do  we  make  sure  that  doctors  in  Maryland  are  not 
providing  inadequate  care  over  the  Internet,  prescrib- 
ing medicine  without  doing  a  good  evaluation?" 

For  Dr.  Weiner,  there  are  some  occasions  when 
doctors  can  make  reasonable  diagnoses  over  the 
phone  and  treat  a  patient.  "But  to  start  complicated 
medicine  with  multiple  side  effects  without  doing  a 
complete  examination  is  risky  business,"  he  says. 

The  board  has  just  begun  to  delve  into  these 
issues.  "We  haven't  quite  figured  out  how  to  stop 
physicians  from  prescribing  medications  over  the 
Internet.  These  are  issues  we  are  going  to  have  to 
learn  how  to  handle,"  he  says. 

Semi-retired  from  his  practice  since  1993,  Dr. 
Weiner  continues  to  serve  as  a  medical  consultant 
to  other  neurosurgeons  and  to  lawyers  handling 
medical  cases.  And,  of  course,  from  automobiles 
and  electronics  and  from  brains  to  boards,  he  is 
still  occupied  with  the  desire  to  fix  things. 


Physicians  should 
be  able  to  look  at  patients 
with  concern,  sensitivity 
and  sympathy  and  not 
have  that  relationship 
contaminated  by  fear  of 
litigation. 
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Eve    Bruce    '84 


Traveling  Back  to  the  Future 


.. 


by    Nancy    Volkers 


r 


q 


Eve  Bruce's  ('84) 
shoes  come  off  as 
soon  as  she  sits  down. 
Her  desk  is  a  mess. 
She  looks  exhausted, 
and  she's  leaving  for  Ecuador  in  a  little  more  than  a 
week.  But  the  trip  isn't  a  vacation — at  least  not  the 
lie-under-a-beach-umbrella  kind  of  vacation.  Dr. 
Bruce  is  leading  a  group  of  health  professionals  on 
an  eight-day  journey  that  will  transport  them  back 
thousands  of  years,  when  the  term  "indigenous" 
was  unnecessary  and  shamanism  wasn't  alternative 
medicine. 

Dr.  Bruce  grew  up  in  Africa;  her  family,  which 
includes  a  pathologist  mother  and  a  nuclear  physi- 
cist father,  still  runs  wildlife  conservation  organiza- 
tions in  Nairobi. 

"I  was  raised  to  be  environmentally  aware.  I 
had  worked  a  lot  in  wildlife  preservation,"  explains 
Dr.  Bruce,  "but  I  had  never  been  to  South  America 
and  1  had  no  experience  with  shamans.  I  was  fasci- 
nated by  these  healers.  The  things  they  do,  I  had 
no  context  for." 

In  1996,  Dr.  Bruce  traveled  to  Ecuador  with  a 
group  called  Dream  Change  Coalition,  which 
invites  interested  Westerners  to  interact  with  tribal 
shamans  and  learn  about  indigenous  healing  tech- 
niques  and  cultural  beliefs. 

Dream  Change  Coalition,  founded  by  the 
Mhi. ii  people  of  Ecuador  and  by  John  Perkins,  a 
former  World  Bank  economic  advisor,  brings  peo- 
ple to  visit  shamans  and  experience  a  different  way 
"I  life.  Their  hope  is  that  Westerners  will  change 
the  way  they  view  the  Earth  and  ultimately  change 
the  way  they  treat  it. 


"[The  Shuar]  believe  that  the  world  is  as  you 
dream  it,  which  almost  any  culture  in  the  world 
believes  too,"  describes  Dr.  Bruce.  "Your  dreams, 
aspirations,  goals — you  make  a  plan  and  create  your 
future.  And  it's  the  [Western]  dream,  they  believe,  of 
huge  construction,  that  is  wiping  out  their  home." 

On  her  first  trip  to  Ecuador,  Dr.  Bruce  became 
gravely  ill:  "I  had  been  vomiting  for  three  or  four 
days  and  was  becoming  dehydrated  and  delirious. 
We  were  very  far  from  any  medical  help.  At  some 
point  in  the  evening,  someone  said  that  the  shaman 
was  going  to  do  some  healings,  and  asked  if  I  wanted 
to  watch.  I  said  yes.  I  was  so  dehydrated  they  had  to 
earn'  me  into  the  shaman's  home.  So  I  went  in  and 
he  asked,  'Who's  first?'  and  I  answered,  'Me!' 

"Nothing's  ingested,  there's  no  manipulation  .  .  . 
20  minutes  later  I  was  well.  I  went  into  the  jungle 
the  next  day,  and  I  hiked  everywhere,  and  I  did 
what  everyone  else  did.  And  I  can't  explain  it,  not 
in  a  million  years.  There  is  nothing  I  learned  at  any 
time  that  can  explain  that  to  me." 

"Doctors  always  find  [the  trip]  fascinating,"  says 
Dr.  Bruce.  "Because  we  are  healers  too.  Can  you 
imagine  going  back  3,000  years  and  seeing  how 
the\r  did  healing?  Well,  you  can  do  that,  because 
essentially  their  techniques  have  not  changed." 

Since  her  first  excursion,  Dr.  Bruce  has  seen 
other  healings  and  learned  much  about  shamans. 
She's  conducting  a  study,  and  has  sent  question- 
naires to  more  than  300  fellow  travelers  asking 
about  changes  in  their  health  since  visiting  Ecuador. 

"More  and  more  were  understanding  that  there 
is  a  mind-body  connection,  and  it's  very  strong,"  she 
explains.  "In  this  day  and  age,  we  have  to  come  to 
terms  with  a  lot  of  alternative  medical  techniques. 
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They're  out  there,  the  public  wants  them,  they're 
doing  them,  and  they  work  a  lot  of  the  time." 

Dr.  Bruce  says  that  as  a  Western  doctor  with 
experience  in  non-Western  healing,  she  has  a 
unique  perspective. 

"There's  good  in  both  [types  of  healing],  and 
both  have  useful  techniques.  We  should  use  the 
best  of  both  worlds,"  she  asserts. 

Western  medicine  is  in  a  tremendous  period  of 
change,  notes  Dr.  Bruce. 

"Our  community,  our  profession  needs  healing 
itself  It's  become  a  tough  profession  to  work  in.  What 
is  healing,  anyway?  What  are  we  doing  when  we  try  to 
heal  somebody?  The  patient-doctor  contract — what's 
gone  wrong?  Those  things  fascinate  me.  I  know  this  is 
a  time  of  change,  but  good  things  can  come  of  that." 

Dr.  Bruce  is  a  plastic  surgeon  specializing  in  cos- 
metic surgeries — how  could  she  relate  to  a  shaman? 
To  explain,  she  talks  about  "shapeshifting." 

"Shapeshifting  is  a  shamanistic  term,  and  in  its 
most  bizarre  sense,  a  cellular  shapeshift  would  be 
when  someone  turns  into  a  jaguar.  But  of  course  we 
shapeshift  every  day — our  cells  slough.  When  we  die, 
that's  the  Great  Shapeshift.  We  shapeshift  when  a 
tumor  grows  or  shrinks,  when  we  gain  or  lose 
weight.  Personal  shapeshifts  happen  when  we 
become  what  we  aspire  to  be,  or  drop  an  addiction. 


Institutional  shapeshifts  also  occur,  such  as  the  fall  of 
communism  or  changes  in  the  business  community 

"So  here  I  am  in  a  shapeshifting  field.  I  help 
people  shapeshift  every  day.  We  were  taught  in  resi- 
dency to  be  careful  of  a  person  who  wants  a  better 
relationship,  a  better  job,  a  better  family  [and 
thinks  they  can  get  it  from  plastic  surgery].  I  can 
understand  that.  However,  who  doesn't  want  those 

things?  I  can't  give  them  those  things.  I  learned  that        Our  community,  OUT 
in  residency,  and  I  know  that  intuitively  But  they 


can.  And  whether  they  walk  in  my  door  or  they  go 
to  a  psychiatrist  or  an  acupuncturist  or  a  shaman, 
really  they're  asking  for  change  in  their  lives." 

Dr.  Bruce  has  seen  some  patients'  lives  transformed 
by  their  surgeries,  while  others  remain  dissatisfied. 

"They  may  have  really  good  physical  features, 
but  it  wasn't  what  they  really  wanted,"  she  says. 
"Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  to  help  people  to  really 
create  the  change  they  want?  Whether  they  have 
surgery  or  not  is  probably  immaterial — when  I  get 
to  that  point  I'll  be  able  to  say,  'Forget  the  surgery, 
here's  the  key'  But  if  we  can  facilitate  that,  it 
would  be  great." 

But  then  she'll  be  out  of  a  job. 

She  dismisses  the  thought  with  a  wave  and  two 
words. 

"That's  OK." 


profession  needs  healing 
itself.  It's  become  a  tough 
profession  to  work  in. 


The  Best  of  Both  Worlds 

The  University  of  Maryland  is  one  of  the  first  academic  medicine-based  centers  for  research, 
education  and  clinical  care  in  complementary/alternative  medicine.  Founded  in  1 99 1  with  monies 
from  the  University  and  the  Laing  Foundation  of  Great  Britain,  the  Complementary  Medicine 
Program  now  includes  the  Center  of  Complementary  Medicine,  the  Division  of  Complementary 
Medicine  (part  of  the  Department  of  Family  Medicine)  and  a  complementary  medicine  clinic.  In 
1 995,  the  Center  was  awarded  one  of  I  I  NIH  grants  for  alternative  medicine  research.  The 
Center  focuses  on  pain  (particularly  chronic  pain)  and  stress-related  disorders. 

Brian  Berman,  MD,  who  founded  and  directs  the  program  is  assistant  professer  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Anesthesiology  and  Family  Medicine.  He  has  a  medical  degree  from  the  Royal  College  of 
Dublin  and  completed  his  residency  at  Maryland.  He  also  holds  a  doctor  of  tropical  medicine 
degree  and  certifications  in  acupuncture  and  homeopathy. 
The  program's  medical  clinic  sees  patients  with  a  wide  array  of  conditions,  including  fibromyalgia,  lower  back  pain,  headaches,  sports 
injuries,  carpal  tunnel  syndrome,  and  neck,  shoulder  or  joint  pain.  Treatment  may  include  physical  therapy,  acupuncture,  relaxation 
therapy,  Chinese  herbs,  nutrition  counseling  and  pharmacologic  therapy.  The  Center  also  has  condition-based  group  programs  that 
educate  patients  and  teach  self-help  techniques. 
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1 932:  Since  retiring  from  active  practice, 
Arthur  J.  Statman,  of  Lakewood, 
N.|.,   is  a  full-time  musician.  He  is  a 
flutist  with  the  Cresrwood  Sympho- 
nette,  a  group  of  50  men  and  women 
who  play  the  classics  and  show  tunes 
for  retirement  communities,  schools, 
churches  and  civic  organizations. 

1935:  Robert  Fruchtbaum,  of 

Lakehurst,  N.J.,  hit  the  90-year  mark 
and  is  still  in  good  health.  He  says  he 
is  fortunate  to  have  a  good  family. 


1 94 1 :  Logan,  Utah  resident  Raymond 
N.  Malouf  says  he  is  well  and  enjoys 
his  17  grandchildren  and  two  great 
granddaughters.  Thompson  Pearcy 

has  maintained  a  Maryland  license 
since  1941  and  has  remained  active  in 
Charleston,  W.Va.  since  1946. 

1942:  Robert  C.  Irwin,  of  Rutherford, 
N.J.,  has  a  son,  Robert,  who  is  recover- 
ing from  a  heart  transplant  in  September 
1997,  and  a  daughter,  Elisabeth,  who 
had  her  aortic  valve  replaced  with  a  St. 
Jude  valve  in  May  1997;  fantastic 
advances  since  he  graduated! 

I943M:  Irving  Samuels,  of  Lastham, 
Mass.,  has  a  granddaughter,  1  \e, 
attending  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine,  representing  the 
third  generation  of  Samuels  to  attend 
Maryland.  Dr.  Samuels'  son,  William, 
graduated  in  1971  and  practices  psy 
chiatry  in  Providence,  K.I.  Jose  M. 


Torres-Gomez  received  the  1998 
Laureate  Award  from  the  Puerto  Rico 
Chapter  of  the  American  College  of 
Physicians-American  Society  of  Internal 
Medicine.  He  lives  in  San  Juan. 

I943D:  Joseph  Wm.  Bitsack,  of 

Mahwah,  N.J.,  no  longer  performs 
surgery,  but  continues  to  teach  junior 
medical  students  full-time  at  N.J. 
Medical  School. 

1944:  Charles  Chaput  continues 
to  practice  geriatrics  and  makes  house 
calls  for  homebound  patients.  He  has 
joined  a  camera  club  and  has  had  several 
of  his  photographs/slides  win  top  prizes 
in  competitions.  He  resides  in  Kingston, 
N.H.  Harry  F.  Rolfes,  of  Brandenton, 
Fla.,  plays  golf  regularly  and  thoroughly 
enjoys  retirement.  He  looks  forward  to 
the  55th  reunion  this  spring. 

1945:  Robert  F.  Byrne,  of  Wichita, 
Kan.,  is  a  consultant  in  internal  medicine 
at  the  Wichita  Veterans  Affairs  Hospital. 

1946:  Fourteen  members  of  the  Class 
of  1946  and  their  wives  from  10  states 
enjoyed  a  52nd  class  reunion  at  the 
Dunes  Manor  Hotel  in  Ocean  City, 
Md.  from  Oct.  4  to  9.  Participants 
included  James  and  Mary  Adele 
Roberts  (the  organizers),  Bob  and 
Jeanne  Audet,  Walter  and  Marie 
Benavent,  Dement  and  Betsy 
Bonifant,  Guy  Driggs,  Jim  and 
Noreen  Eavey,  Paul  and  Mary  K. 
Frye,  Pouly  and  Marge  Hunter, 
Herb  and  Ginny  Levickas,  Bill  and 
Helen  Park,  Bob  and  Anita 
Rossberg  with  daughter  Lynn,  Dave 
and  Norma  Sills,  and  Clint  .md 
Ginny  Stall. ud      The  class  strongly 


recommends  mini-reunions  for  all 
classes  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine.  They  are  already 
planning  their  54th  reunion  in  Hilton 
Head,  in  the  year  2000.  Salt  Lake  City 
resident  J.  Poulson  Hunter  has  been 
retired  for  two  years  after  a  48-year 
career  in  private  practice. 

1947:  Robert  R.  Hahn  is  retired 
from  an  emergency  medicine  director- 
ship in  Easton,  Md. 

1949:  Joseph  Belkin,  of  Farmington, 
Conn.,  retired  on  Oct.  1,  after  35 
years  in  general  surgery  and  1 1  years  in 
occupational  medicine. 


1950:  H.H.  Bleecker  says  he  is  look- 
ing forward  to  the  50th  reunion  in 
spring  2000.  He  lives  in  San  Pedro,  Calif 

1 95 1 :  At  age  75,  Harvey  P. 
Wheelwright,  of  Morgan,  Utah, 
continues  to  work  1  1 12  days  per  week 
at  Weber  State  University  Counselling 
Service.  He  hopes  to  continue  in  this 
capacity  for  another  five  years. 

1953:  Hugh  V.  Firor  retired  as  chair 
of  surgery,  surgical  residency  director 
and  chief  of  pediatric  surgery  at  the 
University  of  Illinois-Peoria.  He  is 
interested  in  a  faculty  position  to  teach 
students  and  residents  (half-time)  or  to 
combine  teaching  with  a  residency 
directors  program.  He  resides  in 
Peoria.  Harrison  Langrall,  ofPaoli, 
Pa.,  had  surgery  to  correct  a  bad  back. 
He  is  a  consultant  and  vice  president 
of  medical  affairs  at  Oakmont 
Pharmaceuticals. 
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1954:  Moses  L.  Nafzinger  and  his 

wife,  Jean,  of  Lake  Ridge,  Va.,  retired 
after  more  than  40  years  of  practice. 
Jean  was  Dr.  Nafcinger's  main  nurse  in 
his  office.  Long  Beach,  Calif,  resident 
William  O.  Wild  is  now  fully  retired. 

1955:  Walter  E.  James,  of  Baltimore, 
retired  on  July  31  at  the  age  of  70. 
Leonard  J.  Morse  received  The 
Internist  of  the  Year  Award  from  the 
Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  American 
College  of  Physicians-American  Society 
of  Internal  Medicine.  Dr.  Morse  was  the 
1998  winner  of  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association's  Honor  Award  and  Cold 
Key,  presented  during  reunion.  He  lives 
in  Worcester,  Mass. 

1956:  Virgil  R.  Hooper,  of  Asheville, 
N.C.,  reports  that  a  permanent  disabil- 
ity precipitated  by  an  accident  in  1988 
persists  with  its  own  unique  set  of 
complications. 

1959:  Weston,  Mass.  resident  Daniel 
S.  Sax  reports  that  he  had  a  good 
harvest  of  trees  last  year  including 
hardwoods  and  softwoods,  as  well  as  a 
crop  from  his  Christmas  tree  farm.  His 
twin  granddaughters  are  walking  at  13 
months,  while  his  daughter,  Diara,  is  in 
her  second  year  of  family  practice  medi- 
cine in  Boise,  Idaho. 


1 960:  Although  Richard  C.  Lavy,  of 

Annapolis,  Md.,  retired  from  clinical 
allergy  practice  on  June  30,  he  continues 
to  teach  and  lecture  on  allergy,  asthma 
and  other  medical  subjects.  Charles  B. 
Volcjak  is  retired  and  lives  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 
1961:  John  N.  Browell  retired  from 


the  practice  of  cardiology  at  the 
Marshfield  Clinic.  He  resides  in 
Marshfield,  Wis. 

1963:  Philip  H.  Moore,  of  Baltimore, 
retired  from  his  rheumatology  and  inter- 
nal medicine  practice  on  June  1 .  He  is 
now  with  the  state  of  Maryland's 
Disability  Services. 

1964:  Edgar  McGinley  and  his  wife, 
Barbara,  retired  to  Amelia  Island,  Fla., 
and  spend  summers  in  Vermont.  Their 
son,  Scott,  is  an  orthopedic  surgeon  in 
Greenbrook,  N.J.   Dr.  McGinley  has 
four  grandchildren  ranging  in  ages  from 
1  to  7.  Golf,  travel,  family  and  friends 
keep  him  busy. 

1965:  Phillip  P.  Toskes,  of  Gainesville, 
Fla.,  was  the  speaker  for  the  42nd 
Annual  Pincoffs  Lecture  in  Medicine  on 
Dec.  8  in  Davidge  Hall.  The  title  of  his 
presentation  was  "Feedback  Control  of 
Pancreatic  Secretion:  Its  Relationship  to 
the  Management  of  the  Abdominal  Pain 
Associated  with  Chronic  Pancreatitis." 

1966:  Kinston,  N.C.  resident  Charles 
H.  Classen  Jr.  was  elected  president  of 
the  Eastern  Orthopedic  Association.  The 
annual  meeting  is  scheduled  for  October 
13,  1999  in  Vienna.   Dr.  Classen's  daugh- 
ter practices  pediatrics  in  Redwood  City, 
Calif.  Col.  Dudley  Allen  Raine  Jr.,  of 
Amherst,  Va.,  is  practicing  primary  care 
and  allergy/immunology  for  Amherst 
Family  Practice,  after  retiring  from  the 
Army  in  August  after  34  years.  Jack 
Stern  and  his  wife,  Lora,  have  returned 
to  Annapolis  after  spending  12  years  in 
Tucson.  Dr.  Stern  has  been  involved  in 
the  development  and  operation  of  assisted 
living  communities  for  the  past  five  years. 


Photo  by  Bill  McAllen 

The  Medical  Alumni 
Association 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how 
the  Medical  Alumni  Association  is 
governed?  A  board  of  directors, 
listed  on  the  contents  page  of  this 
magazine,  oversees  activities  of  the 
Association.  It  consists  of  five  officers 
and  nine  directors.  The  board  has 
several  standing  committees  that 
oversee  reunion,  alumni  awards, 
board  nominations,  bylaws,  budget 
and  finances,  preservation  of 
Davidge  Hall  and  the  Bowers 
Collection  of  medical  artifacts,  and 
production  of  the  Bulletin.  Many 
proposals  and  policies  are  studied 
on  the  committee  level  before 
presentation  to  the  full  board  and 
general  membership. 

The  board  meets  four  times 
each  year,  in  addition  to  the  annual 
business  meeting  during  reunion. 
Dues-paying  members  are  invited 
to  attend  meetings  and  are  encour- 
aged to  notify  board  members  or 
the  alumni  office  of  their  interest  in 
becoming  involved.  For  more  infor- 
mation, please  contact  Larry  Pitrof, 
executive  director,  at  4 1 0-706-7454. 
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1 967:  Los  Altos,  Calif,  resident 
Elizabeth  A.  Abel  has  a  son,  Barton, 
in  his  second  year  of  medical  school  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  He  is 
looking  forward  to  next  year's  clinical 
rotations. 

1969:  Leon  Reinstein,  of  Baltimore, 
was  named  a  1 998  Distinguished 
Clinician  by  the  American  Academy  of 
Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation. 
The  award  honors  individual  physia- 
trists  who  have  achieved  distinction  on 
the  basis  of  their  scholarly  level  of 
teaching  and  outstanding  performance 
in  patient  care  activities.  Brian  S. 
Saunders,  a  clinical  nenatologist,  is 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Southern  California  Permanente 
Medical  Group.   He  volunteers  with 
international  relief  teams  in  Latvia  and 
Lithuania  and  with  Project  Concern 
International  in  Romania  to  teach 
classes  in  neonatal  care  to  physicians 
and  nurses.  He  lives  in  San  Diego. 


1970:  Walker  L.  Robinson,  of 

Edison,  N.J.,  serves  on  the  Injury 
Research  Grant  Review  Committee  of 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention. 

1971:  Richard  C.  Keown,  of  Ft. 

Myers,  Fla.,  has  a  son,  Michael,  who 
received  a  medical  degree  from  the 
University  of  Florida  in  May  1998;  he 
is  the  fourth  generation  of  the  family 
lo  become  a  physician.  His  daughter, 
Karen,  also  graduated  in  May  1998. 
She  received  .i  BS-RN  dcno  .iKo  from 
the-  ( fniversity  <>l  Florida. 


1 974:  James  Hatch  practices  rheuma- 
tology in  Bemidji,  Minn.,  which  is  100 
miles  south  of  the  Canadian  border.  He 
works  closely  with  three  nearby  Indian 
reservations.  Dr.  Hatch  ran  his  first 
marathon  in  June.  Dawn  Obrecht,  of 
Golden,  Colo.,  was  named  one  of 
Denver's  "Top  Docs''  by  other  Denver 
physicians,  recognized  as  the  best  in  the 
field  of  addictions  medicine. 

1975:  Patricia  Falcao-Blumenfield 

earned  the  designation  of  certified 
physician  executive  (CPE)  upon  passing 
boards  in  medical  management  from 
the  certifying  commission  in  medical 
management  of  the  American  College 
of  Physician  Executives.  Bob  Vegors  is 
Tennessee  Medical  Association  (TMA) 
vice  president  for  the  Western  Grand 
Division.  TMA  has  more  than  6,000 
members.  Dr.  Vegors,  a  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Physicians- 
American  Society  of  Internal  Medicine, 
practices  geriatrics  in  Jackson.  His  son, 
Josh,  recently  became  an  Eagle  Scout. 

1976:  Michael  Jefferies,  of  Baltimore,  is 
associate  medical  director  for  Maryland 
Health  Partners,  an  organization  that 
manages  the  Maryland  Public  Mental 
Health  Program.  Harry  Clarke  Knipp 
enjoys  driving  and  tinkering  with  his 
fully  restored  1 962  Corvette  and  1 965 
Plymouth  426.  He  lives  in  Reisterstown, 
Md.  Gary  L  Simon,  of  Potomac,  Md., 
is  chief  of  infectious  disease  and  vice 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  at 
George  Washington  University. 

1977:  Donald  J.  Gordon,  of  Helotes, 
Texas,  received  the  1998  Golden  Apple 
Award,  the  highest  public  health  award 
presented  to  a  health-care  provider  by 
the  Texas  Medical  Association.  Dr. 


Gordon  is  chair  of  the  National 
American  Red  Cross  Advisory  Council 
on  First  Aid  &  Safety;  chair  of  the 
Access  to  Care  Task  Force  of  the 
American  Heart  Association  -  Texas 
Affiliate;  member  of  the  national  faculty 
(ACLS)  of  the  EM  Cardiovascular  Care 
Committee  of  the  American  Heart 
Association;  chair  of  the  Metro  Stroke 
Task  Force  of  San  Antonio;  chair  of  the 
San  Antonio  CPR  Day  Task  Force;  and 
is  San  Antonio  EMS  medical  director. 
Dr.  Gordon  is  full  professor,  with  tenure, 
at  the  University  of  Texas  Health 
Science  Center  -  San  Antonio  in  the 
departments  of  Surgery,  Anesthesiol- 
ogy, and  Emergency  Medical  Technol- 
ogy; he  has  been  chairman  of  the  latter 
department  since  1989.  His  son  is  a 
DDS/MD  oromaxillary  facial  surgeon, 
and  he  has  two  grandchildren.  Gerald 
R  Perman  is  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Psychoanalytic  Physicians 
and  lives  in  Falls  Church,  Va. 

1 978:  Michael  Gotts  is  doing  a  variety 
of  clinical,  teaching  and  research  activi- 
ties in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  at 
Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine.  He 
lives  in  Manhattan  with  his  wife  and 
two  sons:  Isaac  (8)  and  Samuel  (6). 

1979:  Glenn  M.  Koteen,  clinical 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California  School  of 
Medicine  in  Los  Angeles,  has  moved 
and  entered  practice  in  gastroenterol- 
ogy in  Pasadena.  Timothy  J.  Low,  of 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  and  his  wife,  Geri, 
recently  returned  from  China  where 
they  adopted  their  fourth  child,  Sharon. 
She  was  found  on  the  side  of  the  road 
in  March  1998  and  taken  to  an 
orphanage.  The  proud  parents  report 
that  although  Sharon  was  a  little  on  the 
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Kenneth  Hoffman  70,  Joseph  McLaughlin  56 and  Philip 
Mackowiak  '70  at  Reunion  98. 


April     29 


3  0 


May     1 


19  9  9 


Thursday 
8:30  a.m. 
9  a.m. 

9  a.m. 

10  a.m. 

1 1  a.m. 


Class  of  1953  at  the  home  of  Sylvan  and  May  Frieman  for 
Reunion  98.  ^^. 


April    29 

Continental  Breakfast  &  Registration 

Ars  Medicinae  Video  Presentation 

Campus  Walking  Tour 

Medical  System/Gudelsky  Tower  Tour 

Health  Sciences  and  Human  Services 

Library  Tour 
1 1:30  a.m.  John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance 

Luncheon  for  Members 
Noon  Inner  Harbor  Boat  Cruise/Luncheon 

2  p.m.  Cancer  Center  Tour 

3  p.m.  School  of  Medicine/Informatics  Lab 

Tour 
5:30  p.m.  124th  Annual  Business  Meeting 

6:30  p.m.  Fifth  Annual  Pierpont  Symposium 

Friday,  April    30 

8:30  a.m.  Continental  Breakfast  &  Registration 

9  a.m.  Ars  Medicinae  Video  Presentation 

9  a.m.  Nursing  School  Building  Tour 
9:30  a.m.  R  Adams  Cowley  Shock  Trauma 

Center  Tour 

10  a.m.  Veteran  Affairs  Medical  Center  Tour 

1 1  a.m.  Pimlico  Race  Track 

1 1  a.m.  Complimentary  Buffet  Luncheon 

1 1  a.m.  The  Dean's  School  of  Medicine 

Update 
Noon  CME  Scientific  Update 

7:30  p.m.  124th  Alumni  Recognition  Dinner 

Saturday,     May     I 

1:35  p.m.  Baltimore  Orioles  Baseball  Game 

Evening  Class  Reunions,  Years  Ending  in  3  &  8 
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small  side  and  delayed  developmen- 
rallv,  she  is  making  rapid  progress. 
Nelson  N.  Stone  is  vice  president  of 
medical  affairs  for  Proseed,  Inc.,  which 
teaches  prostate  brachy-therapy  to 
urologists  and  radiation  oncologists. 
He  lives  in  SufTern,  N.Y. 


1 980:  Wayne  E.  Cascio  is  director 
of  basic  science  research  for  the  North 
Carolina  Center  for  Cardiovascular 
Science  and  Medicine  in  Chapel  Hill. 
He  is  associate  professor  of  medicine 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Medicine.  Deborah  L. 
Gofreed,  of  McLean,  Va.,  has  a  son, 
Ryan  (10)  and  a  daughter,  Marjorie  (3). 

1981:  Although  Houston  resident 
William  Z.  Cohen  developed  multiple 
sclerosis  10  years  ago,  he  remains  active 
as  medical  director  of  Houston 
Northwest  IPA  and  continues  to  direct 
his  north  Houston  family  practice.  He 
and  his  wife,  Mary,  have  two  daughters: 
Madeline  (3)  and  Abigail  (1).  Patricia 
Frye  says  she  survived  the  mud  slides 
of  El  Nino  and  hopes  classmates  will 


stop  by  when  vacationing  in  the  Laguna 
Beach  area.  Dr.  Frye  practices  in  Santa 
.Ana,  (  '.ilil.,  and  lives  in  1  aguna  Beach 
with  her  son,  Andrew,  and  her  husband, 
Javier  Alvarez- Palomar,  who  is  an  artist 
and  gallery  owner. 

1982:  Jonathan  Elias,  of  Potomac, 
Md.,  and  his  wife,  Irene,  are  kept  busy 
by  their  four  daughters:  Shaina  (15), 
Stacey  (12),  Stephanie  (7)  and  Shannon 
(5).  Lancaster,  S.C.  resident  James 
Holt  is  contemplating  teaching  in  a 
family  practice  residency.  Charles  T. 
Lucey  II,  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  visited 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia  for  the  60th 
anniversary  of  the  Hash  House  Harriers 
and  also  enjoyed  visiting  Sidney,  Tokyo 
and  Singapore. 

1983:  Michael  J.  Fisher  invites 
classmates  to  visit  his  family  in  Easton, 
Md.  Dr.  Fisher  enjoyed  seeing  classmates 
at  the  last  reunion.  Surgical  oncologist 
Neil  B.  Friedman,  of  Baltimore,  is 
director  of  the  Breast  Cancer  Center  at 
Mercy  Medical  Center.  Robert  B. 
Shochet  is  a  fellow  in  the  American 
College  of  Physicians-American  Society 
of  Internal  Medicine.  He  is  a  faculty 
physician  at  Sinai  Hospital  and  lives 


with  his  wife  and  two  children,  ages  15 
and  12,  in  Ellicott  City,  Md. 

1984:  Donald  M.  Beckstead,  of 

Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  is  associate  program 
director  of  the  Allegheny  Family 
Physicians  Family  Practice  Residency 
Program  in  Altoona.  Dale  Meyer  and 
his  wife,  Joy  '89,  have  moved  to 
Voorheesville,  N.Y.  Joy  is  in  private 
practice  in  physical  medicine  and 
rehabilitation  and  Dale  is  director  of 
ophthalmic  plastic  surgery  at  the  Lions 
Eye  Institute.  Thev  have  two  children, 
ages  6  and  3.  Phillip  L.  Pearl,  of  Burke, 
Va.,  lost  his  wife,  Caren,  to  breast  cancer 
in  June.  Martin  L.  Schwartz  is  clinical 
assistant  professor  in  the  radiology 
department  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
Birmingham  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Medical  Imaging  at 
HealthSouth  Medical  Center,  specializ- 
ing in  sports  imaging.  He  has  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  top  athletes  in 
many  professional  and  collegiate  sports 
programs.  He  lives  in  Irondale,  Ala. 

1985:  Wendy  Bergman,  of 

Worcester,  Mass.,  and  her  husband, 
Morris,  announce  the  birth  of  Micah 
Charles,  their  second,  on  Aug.  7.  Sewell, 


Theodore  Woodward's  Autobiography  Nov/  Available 

Alumni  and  friends  of  the  School  of  Medicine  now  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  an  autographed  copy  of 
Theodore  Woodward,  MD's  autobiography  Make  Room  for  Sentiment — A  Physician's  Story.  The  book 
chronicles  the  life  of  a  man  who  for  many  has  embodied  the  academic  and  philosophical  essence  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  for  more  than  four  decades.  Proceeds  benefit  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association. 


For  an  autographed  copy,  send  a  $25  check  plus  $3  for  shipping  and  handling  to: 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association      •     522  West  Lombard  Street     •     Baltimore,  Maryland  21201- 1 638 
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TAX    ADVANTAGED    SOLUTIONS    FROM    TIAA-CREF 


IF  YOU  THOUGHT  COLLEGE  WAS  EXPENSIVE, 
TRY  PUTTING  YOURSELF  THROUGH  RETIREMENT. 


Think  about  supporting  yourself  for  twenty- 
five,  thirty  years  or  longer  in  retirement.  It 
might  be  the  greatest  financial  test  you'll  ever 
face.  Fortunately  you  have  two  valuable  assets 
in  your  favor:  time  and  tax  deferral. 

The  key  is  to  begin  saving  now.  Delaying 
your  decision  for  even  a  year  or  two  can  have  a 
big  impact  on  the  amount  of  income  you'll  have 
when  you  retire. 

What's  the  simplest  way  to  get  started? 
Save  in  pretax  dollars  and  make  the  most  of  tax 
deferral.  There  s  simply  no  more  painless 
or  powerful  way  to  build  a  comfortable  and 
secure  tomorrow. 


www.tiaa 


SRAs  and  IRAs  makes  it  easy. 

SRAs  —  tax-deferred  annuities  from 
TIAA-CREF-  and  our  range  of  IRAs  offer 
smart  and  easy  ways  to  build  the  extra  income 
your  pension  and  Social  Security  benefits  may 
not  cover.  They're  backed  by  the  same  exclu- 
sive investment  choices,  low  expenses,  and 
personal  service  that  have  made  TIAA-CREF 
the  retirement  plan  of  choice  among  America  s 
education  and  research  communities. 

Call  1  800  8^2-2776  and  find  out  for 
yourself  how  easy  it  is  to  put  yourself  through 
retirement  when  you  have  time  and  TIAA-CREF 
on  your  side. 
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Ensuring  the  future 
for  those  who  shape  it. * 
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Class  Notes 


N.J.  resident  Michael  J.  Hallowed 

completed  a  year  as  president  of  the 
Delaware  Valley  Ultrasound  Society. 
He  is  still  bicycling,  last  year  in  Belize. 
Paul  B.  Rosenberg,  of  Bethesda, 
Md.,  is  medical  director  of  the  partial 
hospitalization  program  and  consulta- 
tion liaison  for  psychiatry  at  the 
Washington  VA  Hospital.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Georgetown  faculty. 
Dr.  Rosenberg  and  his  wife,  Helene 
Fischer,  MD,  have  two  sons:  Joshua 
(8)  and  Michael  (3). 

1986:  Craig  Hochstein,  of 

Townsend,  Del.,  announces  the  birth 
of  Audrey  Claire,  his  second,  on  July 
2.  Redondo  Beach,  Calif,  resident  Lisa 
A.  Scheinin  passed  a  black  belt  test  in 
Tae  Kwon  Do,  which  she  teaches  to 
deaf  children  several  days  a  month.  She 
also  rode  her  500th  roller  coaster  this 
past  year.  She  received  a  citation  from 
the  L.A.  Coroners  Office  for  extra  time 
spent  teaching  residents  and  para- 
medics. Although  she  and  her  husband, 
Warren,  do  not  have  any  children,  she 
is  content  caring  for  her  snakes. 

1987:  Pamela  Amelung  and  her 
husband,  Eric  Crawford,  MD,  PhD 
'96,  announce  the  birth  of  Kendal 
Edward,  their  third,  on  April  1,  1998. 
Roger  Marc  Stone,  of  Mount  Airy, 
Md.,  completed  a  fellowship  in  emer- 
gency medical  services  and  remains  on 
the  part-time  faculty  in  the  Division  of 
Emergency  Medicine  at  UMMS.  He 
also  continues  as  adjunct  faculty  in  the 
Department  of  Lmcrgency  Health 
Services  at  UMBC,  where  he  received 
his  master's  degree  in  May  1998. 
Susan  Wandishin  is  in  parr-time 


practice  in  Owings  Mills  and  remains 
busy  with  three  children:  Rachel  (5), 
Becky  (3)  and  Ben  (1).  The  family  lives 
in  Marriottsville,  Md. 

1988:  Philip  C.  Pieters,  of  Glen 
Allen,  Va.,  is  a  vascular  and  interven- 
tional radiologist  in  Richmond,  after 
training  at  Dartmouth. 

1989:  Louis  I.  Bezold  is  associate 
medical  director  of  cardiac  imaging 
services  at  Texas  Children's  Hospital  in 
Houston.  Michael  O.  Duhaney  is 
assistant  clinical  professor  of  radiology 
at  New  York  University  Medical  Center. 
He  and  his  wife,  Djenane,  have  one 
daughter  and  are  expecting  another  child 
in  June.  Brian  John  Eastridge,  of 
Dallas,  is  assistant  professor  of  surgery 
at  the  University  of  Texas  Southwestern 
-  Division  of  Trauma  and  Critical  Care. 
Beltsville,  Md.  resident  Leighton 
Forrester  married  Corrine  Cayetano 
on  Sept.  5.  Stephen  Hatem,  of 
Baltimore,  regrets  to  inform  classmates 
that  he  will  be  unable  to  attend  reunion; 
he  is  getting  married  May  1  in  Cincinnati 
to  Amy  Kreyling,  whom  he  met  during  a 
fellowship  in  St.  Louis.  Darlene  C. 
Marshall  is  in  private  ob/gyn  practice 
at  Providence  Hospital  in  Southfield 
and  state  program  director  for  a  charity, 
Hope  Worldwide.  She  lives  in  Royal 
Oak,  Mich.  Tracy  A.  Magnuson.  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  announces  that  her 
second  child,  Meridith,  arrived  safe  and 
healthy  on  Dec.  29.  She  hopes  to  see 
lots  of  classmates  at  the  10th  reunion 
in  the  spring.  Joy  Meyer  (see  1984). 
Mary  Pagan  and  her  husband,  John 
'9  I ,  welcomed  Jack,  their  first  child, 
in  January  1998.  Both  practice  at 
(  .i.ui.K  u  u  I  lospital  in  Sellersx  ille. 
Loreli  Smith  is  practicing  radiology 


in  Boise,  Idaho  with  Caldwell  Radiology 
Associates.  Tackson  Tarn,  of  Aneheim 
Hills,  Calif,  is  in  private  practice. 


1 990:  Bonnie  Z.  Harte  and  her 

husband,  John,  of  Rockville,  Md., 
announce  the  birth  of  Joshua  Arthur  on 
April  21,  1998.  Ft.  Myers,  Fla.  resident 
Kevin  M.  Fleishman  announces  the 
birrh  of  Jared  Hunter,  born  on  April  1 5, 
1998.  Dr.  Fleishman  was  named  to  the 
faculty  of  the  American  College  of 
Ob/Gyn  in  1997.  Michael  F.  Maguire 
is  a  diplomate  of  the  American  Board  of 
Orthopedic  Surgery  and  practices  pedi- 
atric orthopedic  surgery  in  Ventura/ 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  Kenneth  J.  Oken 
has  a  private  ob/gyn  practice  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where  he  lives  with  his 
wife,  Ilene,  and  daughters  Rebecca,  Dani 
and  Molly.  Shari  C.  Reichenberg,  of 
Baltimore,  married  Phillip  M.  Cohen, 
DPM,  on  May  25,  1998.  Dr.  Cohen  is 
on  staff  in  the  Department  of 
Orthopedics  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  has  a  practice  in  Bel  Air. 
Dr.  Reichenberg  is  in  private  practice  in 
pediatrics  in  Pikesville.  Dwayne  T. 
Shuhart  relocated  to  Greensburg,  Pa., 
with  his  wife,  Regina,  and  daughters 
Laura  and  Emilie.  He  is  medical  director 
at  Blairsville  Pediatrics  with  affiliation  at 
Latrobe  Hospital. 

1991:  John  Pagan  (see  1989).  David 

Pomerantz  is  in  private  practice  in 
Providence,  R.I.,  after  completing  his  der- 
matology residency  at  Brown  University. 

1992:  Clint  E.  Behrend,  of  Idaho 

Falls,  Idaho,  and  his  wife,  Paula,  are 
proud  parents  of  Connor  Elyssa,  born 
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on  Aug.  6.  Charles  Cole  announces 
the  birth  of  son  Ethan,  his  second,  on 
April  19,  1998.  The  family  resides  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.  Annette 
Fineberg  and  Sufen  Chiu,  PhD 
'95,   live  in  Cranston,  R.I.  Dr. 
Fineberg  has  an  ob/gyn  private  prac- 
tice in  Providence  and  is  clinical  assis- 
tant professor  at  Brown  University 
School  of  Medicine,  while  Dr.  Chiu  is 
in  year  four  of  a  triple  board  program 
consisting  of  pediatrics,  adult  psychia- 
try and  child  psychiatry.  Since  August 
1998,  Joseph  L.  Manley,  of 
Gaithersburg,  Md.,  has  been  an 
instructor  in  the  anesthesiology 
department  of  Georgetown  University. 
Jonathan  Krome  completed  an 
orthopedic  sports  fellowship  and 
started  practice  in  Rome,  Ga.  Virginia 
Powel  will  soon  complete  a  pediatrics 
critical  care  fellowship  at  San  Diego 
Children's  Hospital.  Trumer  Wagner 
lives  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  with  his 
wife,  Lisa,  and  two  children.  He  is 
clinical  director  of  emergency  medi- 
cine at  Washington  County  Hospital. 

1993:  John  C.  Hung  is  completing  a 
residency  in  emergency  medicine  at 
the  University  of  California  Los 
Angeles  and  plans  to  return  to 
Baltimore  this  summer.  Thomas  J. 
Lang  (see  1994).  Douglas  Smith,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  is  forensic  director  of 
Northcoast  Behavioral  Healthcare 
Systems'  Toledo  campus  and  is  assis- 
tant professor  of  psychiatry  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio.   Dr.  Smith 
was  married  in  May  1998.  Lore  B. 
Wootton  enjoys  a  rural  family  prac- 
tice in  Weiser,  Idaho.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, John,  have  two  children:  Aimee 
Autumn  (4)  and  Benjamin  Jenkin, 
their  new  babv. 


1994:  Linda  M.  Kim  Lang  and  her 

husband,  Tom  '93,  of  Woodstock, 
Md.,  are  delighted  to  announce  the 
birth  of  their  second  child,  Amanda 
Catherine,  on  Sept.  14.   Linda  works 
lor  an  internal  medicine  practice  in 
Catonsville  and  Tom  is  finishing  a 
rheumatology  fellowship  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  LaShauna 
Mcintosh,  of  Greensville,  Del.,  is 
married  and  practicing  ob/gyn. 

1995:  Beth  M.A.  Comeau,  of 

Beltsville,  Md.,  is  a  pediatric  hospitalist 
at  Anne  Arundel  Medical  Center  and  a 
faculty  member  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine.  She  and 
her  husband,  Al,  are  expecting  their 
second  child.  Mitesh  Kothari,  of 
Baltimore,  plans  to  open  a  private 
ob/gyn  practice  in  hometown 
Hagerstown  this  summer,  following 
completion  of  a  year  as  chief  resident. 
Washington,  D.C.  resident  Edward  L. 
McDaniel  married  Brenda  Conway  on 
Sept.  12.  They  are  in  the  U.S.  Army 
and  are  moving  to  Korea  for  a  two-year 
tour.  Avolonne  B.  Morgan,  of 
Houston,  established  a  group  practice 
with  fellow  former  resident  Kimberly 
Williams- Watson  named  "Tots  and  Teens 


Pediatrics."  Theodore  Takata  is 

serving  a  cardiology  fellowship  at  the 
University  of  Texas  South-western  in 
Dallas,  after  completing  an  internal 
medicine  residency  at  Case  Western 
Reserve.  Houston  resident  Vinay 
Thohan  has  accepted  a  faculty  position 
with  Baylor  College  of  Medicine.  He 
begins  a  cardiology  fellowship  in  July. 

1 996:  Karen  Beasley  is  completing  a 
dermatology  residency  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill.  She 
was  recently  engaged  to  John  Holtzman 
and  is  planning  a  spring  2000  wedding. 
Eric  Crawford  (see  1987). 

1997:  David  Cosenza,  of  Galveston, 
Texas,  is  engaged  to  Ann  Marie 
Urban;  the  wedding  is  scheduled  for 
May  8.  Andrew  Morton  has  switched 
from  surgery  to  diagnostic  radiology  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  Medical 
System.  He  lives  in  Pasadena,  Md. 

1998:  Susanne  Katz  Bobenrieth, 

of  Portland,  Ore.,  reports  that  she  is 
surviving  her  internship.   Her  husband, 
Ralph,  is  now  out  of  the  Navy  and  has 
joined  her  in  the  beautiful  and  rainy 
Pacific  Northwest. 


Corrections 


In  the  Winter  issue  of  the  Bulletin  magazine,  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  published 
its  FY98  honor  roll  of  donors.  Two  members  of  the  John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance, 
John  Metcalf  '53  and  Leonard  Golombek  '48,  were  listed  under  the  wrong  class 
year.  Also,  Donna  Lynn  Parker  was  omitted  from  the  Class  of  1 986  listing  annual 
givers.  Finally,  our  ranking  of  classes  with  the  higest  gift  average  was  incorrect.  We 
sincerely  apologize  for  our  errors. 

Classes  with  the  highest  gift  average  were:  1938— $2,240.04,  1 953—$  1 ,053. 1  5, 
1945— $1,032.78,  1957— $682.24  and  1958— $641 ,99. 
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Samuel  Shipley  Glick  '25 

Baltimore 
January  16,  1999 
See  page  34. 

Milton  Adelman  '35 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Louis  Calvin  Gareis  '38 

Woodinville,  Wash. 
October  25,  1998 

Dr.  Gareis  received  a  pharmaceutical 
degree  from  the  University  of  Maryland 
in  1934,  prior  to  entering  medical 
school.  Upon  graduation  in  1938,  he 
completed  a  residency  at  University 
Hospital.  His  medical  training  was 
interrupted  in  1942  by  service  as  a  flight 
surgeon  for  the  45th  Fighter  Squadron 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps  during  World 
War  II.  Dr.  Gareis  participated  in  the 
air  offensive  against  Japan  in  the  west- 
ern Pacific  and  was  stationed  in  Saipan, 
Iwo  Jima  and  Guam.  He  was  awarded 
the  American  Campaign  Medal,  Asiatic 
Pacific  Campaign  Medal  and  World 
War  II  Victory  Medal;  he  was  discharged 
in  1946.  In  1940,  he  married  the  former 
Edna  Cecelia  Nester,  a  registered  nurse, 
and  lor  many  years  they  worked  together 
at  his  obstetrics  practice.  Dr.  Gareis 
delivered  more  than  6,000  babies, 
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retiring  in  1983.  Edna  died  in  1988. 
He  is  survived  by  sons  John  '67,  Louis 
and  Henry;  daughters  Barbara  and 
Susanna;  21  grandchildren  and  1 1 
great-grandchildren. 

Edward  Siegel  '38 
Sarasota,  Fla. 
September  30,  1998 
Dr.  Siegel  was  an  ophthalmologist  and 
practiced  in  Plattsburgh,  N.Y.,  from 
1948  to  1973.  He  was  chief  of  staff  at 
CV/PH  Medical  Center  from  1964  to 
1971,  and  retired  to  Palm  Aire  in  1983, 
after  serving  as  executive  vice  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society 
from  1973  to  1983.  Dr.  Siegel  received 
numerous  community  honors  includ- 
ing Citizen  of  the  Year  (1964), 
Presidential  Citation  for  Outstanding 
Community  Service  (1960),  and  was  a 
Rotary  Club  Paul  Harris  Fellow.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Gretchen,  two 
daughters  and  three  grandchildren. 

Claude  P.  Sherman  '39 

Martinsville,  Va. 
September  4,  1998 

Dr.  Sherman  earned  his  undergraduate 
degree  from  Wake  Forest  University. 
He  trained  at  Baltimore's  Church 
Home  Infirmary  and  served  an  intern- 
ship at  Baltimore  City  Hospital  and 
Kernan  Hospital.  In  1942,  he  entered 
the  Navy  as  a  medical  officer,  serving  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  theaters.  He 
was  discharged  in  1946  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  commander.  I  le  moved  to 
Martinsville  a  short  time  later  and  prac- 
ticed orthopedic  surgery  until  retire- 
ment in  1986.  Dr.  Sherman  was  a 
fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons,  Virginia  Medical  Society  and 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and 


was  past  president  of  the  medical  staff 
at  Memorial  Hospital  of  Martinsville 
and  Henry  County.  In  addition,  he 
founded  and  served  as  president  of  the 
former  Logan  Gray  Inc.,  and  had 
served  as  president  of  C.P.S.  Investment 
Corp.  Dr.  Sherman  is  survived  bv  his 
wife,  Irma,  four  daughters,  five  grand- 
children and  one  great-granddaughter. 

Frank  Concilus  '42 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
October  4,  1998 

After  an  internship  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Dr.  Concilus  served  in  World 
War  II,  joining  a  troop  of  combat  engi- 
neers that  liberated  a  concentration 
camp.  Upon  returning  to  Pittsburgh, 
he  trained  in  internal  medicine  and  was 
one  of  the  first  people  in  the  city  to 
complete  what  was  then  a  new  set  of 
tests  to  certify  specialists — the  board 
exams.  For  most  of  his  54-year  medical 
career,  Dr.  Concilus  worked  in  South 
Hills.  In  1968,  he  was  named  co-direc- 
tor of  cardiology  services  at  St.  Clair 
Hospital,  and  also  served  as  chief  of 
medicine  at  St.  Francis  Hospital.  He 
continued  practicing  medicine  until  he 
was  80  years  old.  Dr.  Concilus  was  an 
avid  golfer  and  continued  to  play  into 
his  70s.  He  is  survived  by  his  second 
wife,  Elizabeth,  (his  first  wife,  Georgia, 
died  in  1978)   and  three  sons. 

Philip  C.  Baroody  '45 

Manchester,  N.H. 
September  19,  1998 

Dr.  Baroody  completed  his  residency  at 
the  Veterans  Administration  I  lospital 
in  Boston  and  practiced  at  the  VA 
Hospital  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  and 
the  VA  in  Manchester.  In  1952,  he  began 
a  private  practice  in  general  surgery  in 
Manchester,  which  he  maintained  until 
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retirement  in  1983.  During  that  time, 
he  was  the  physician  for  St.  Anselm 
College  and  also  served  as  the  physi- 
cian for  the  sports  teams  at  Memorial 
and  at  Bishop  Bradley- Trinity  high 
schools.  Upon  retirement,  Dr.  Baroody 
was  employed  by  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  in  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  as  the 
senior  physician.   He  received  the 
Joseph  P.  Collins  Alumni  Meritorious 
Award  for  outstanding  service  to  St. 
Anselm  College  in  1982  and  was 
elected  to  the  Manchester  Catholic 
High  School  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1989.    Surviving  family  members 
include  his  wife,  Helen,  three  daugh- 
ters, two  sons  and  10  grandchildren. 

Philip  W.  Heuman  '50 

Bel  Air,  Md. 
October  9,  1998 

Dr.  Heuman  received  his  Army  com- 
mission shortly  after  earning  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1941.  During  World  War  II,  he  com- 
manded a  mortar  battalion  in  Europe  and 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
Upon  graduation  from  medical  school, 
Dr.  Heuman  trained  at  Mercy  Hospital, 
but  was  recalled  to  active  duty  for  13 
months  during  the  Korean  War  to  com- 
mand the  32nd  Infantry  Regiment 
Medical  Company,  a  front-line  triage 
hospital.  Later,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
7th  Division  Medical  Battalion  and 
treated  soldiers  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Pork  Chop  Hill,  which  claimed  the 
lives  of  4,000  American  soldiers.  He 
was  discharged  in  1952.  His  medical 
practice  originated  in  a  converted  two- 
car  garage  behind  his  house  on  Hickory 
Street  in  Bel  Air  and  lasted  for  44  years. 
He  served  as  medical  examiner  for 


Harford  County  for  27  years  and  was 
team  doctor  for  the  Bel  Air  High 
School  football  team.  Dr.  Heuman  was 
president  of  the  Harford  County 
Medical  Society  and  was  named  a 
Harford  County  Living  Treasure  in 
1985.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Marguerite,  two  sons,  two  daughters 
and  10  grandchildren. 

Virginia  Huffer   50 

Columbia,  Md. 
December  28,  1998 
Dr.  Huffer  completed  an  internship  at 
University  Hospital  and  a  residency  in 
the  Department  of  Psychiatry.  She  was 
appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  psychiatry 
department  as  professor.  Later,  she 
was  named  director  of  the  Division  of 
Liaison  Psychiatry,  a  position  she  held 
until  retiring  in  1983.  Dr.  Huffer 
became  the  first  female  president  of  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  1979  and 
was  a  member  of  the  John  Beale 
Davidge  Alliance. 

Daniel  Welliver  '54 

Westminster,  Md. 
December  25,  1998 

Dr.  Welliver  was  raised  in  Westminster 
and  attended  Westminster  High  School 
before  enrolling  at  Western  Maryland 
College.  After  medical  school,  he  com- 
pleted an  internship  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  served  in  the  Naval 
Reserves.  He  maintained  a  family 
practice  in  Westminster  for  40  years 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
Academy  of  Family  Practice,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the 
Carroll  County  Medical  Society  and  the 
American  College  of  Sports  Medicine. 
From  1972  to  1997,  he  was  medical 
director  of  Westminster  Nursing  and 


Convalescent  Center.  He  was  an  avid 
football  fan  and  was  director  of  the 
Maryland  chapter  of  the  National 
Football  Foundation.  In  1984,  Dr. 
Welliver  was  honored  by  Western 
Maryland  College  as  Alumnus  of  the 
Year.  In  1990,  the  school  again  honored 
him  with  the  Trustee  Alumni  Award 
and,  in  1998,  he  was  awarded  an  hon- 
orary doctorate  of  humane  letters.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Mary,  four  chil- 
dren and  eight  grandchildren. 

Barbara  W.  Bell  '80 

Glenside,  Pa. 
November  1,  1998 

Dr.  Bell  served  an  internship  in  internal 
medicine  at  Thomas  Jefferson  University 
Hospital  and  a  residency  in  internal 
medicine  at  Abington  Memorial  from 
1982  to  1984.  She  had  a  fellowship  in 
geriatrics  at  the  Hospital  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1986 
to  1988  before  joining  the  staff  at 
Abington  Memorial,  where  she  was 
practice  director  of  the  internal  medicine 
group  and  medical  director  for  the 
geriatric  assessment  unit.  She  also 
served  as  medical  director  at  the 
Foulkeways  retirement  community  in 
Gwynedd  and  previously  served  as 
medical  director  for  Genesis  Adult  Day 
Health  Services  in  Willow  Grove  and 
interim  medical  director  of  the  Rydal 
Park  retirement  community.  Her 
professional  affiliations  included  the 
American  Geriatrics  Society,  the 
American  College  of  Physicians- 
American  Society  of  Internal  Medicine 
and  the  Association  of  Program 
Directors  in  Internal  Medicine.  Dr.  Bell 
lectured  frequently  and  authored  several 
abstracts  relating  to  geriatrics.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband,  Louis,  and 
four  children. 
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The  School  of 
Medicine  lost  one 
of  its  most  beloved 
graduates  and  fac- 
ulty members  at 
the  beginning  of 
the  year.  Samuel 
Shipley  Glick,  a 
1925  graduate  and 
teacher  for  more 
than  40  years,  died 
on  Jan.  16  at  the 
age  of  98. 

Dr.  Glick  was 
born  in  Baltimore 
Photos  courtesy  of  on  Dec.   18,  1900,  just  a  few  blocks  south  of  the 

the  Medical  Alumni  University  of  Maryland  Hospital,  where  his  father 

had  a  small  general  and  grocery  store.  Dr.  Glick 
received  a  degree  from  Johns  Hopkins  University 
before  attending  medical  school  at  the  University 
of  Maryland.  Upon  graduation,  he  trained  in  pedi- 
atrics in  Maryland's  out-patient  department 
(OPD),  then  located  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
old  hospital  building  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Lombard  and  Greene  streets.  As  a  house  officer, 
Dr.  Glick  played  popular  songs  on  the  piano  in  the 
recreation  hall  every  evening  around  6  p.m.  after 
the  patients  had  dinner  and  before  his  nightly 
rounds.  He  received  additional  training  in  infec- 
tious diseases  at  the  old  Sydenham  Hospital  and 
St.  Vincent's  Infant  Home  in  Pikesville. 

After  training,  Dr.  Glick  served  as  school  pedia- 
trician at  the  Baltimore  Health  Department  from 
1935  to  1941.  At  the  same  time,  he  and  colleague 
I  )i.  Abraham  linkelstein  were  associated  with  the 
University  of  Maryland's  pediatric  OPD  as  teach- 
ing consultants.  His  career  at  Maryland  lasted  more 
than  40  years  and  included  tenure  as  associate 


professor  of  pediatrics.  Alumni  recall  with  great 
fondness  Dr.  Glick's  role  as  teacher  and  mentor. 
He  treated  thousands  of  children  during  his  60-year 
practice  and  once,  in  1930,  he  climbed  a  flagpole 
to  check  on  a  13-year-old  girl  who  refused  to  come 
down  from  a  flagpole-sitting  contest,  even  though 
she  was  recuperating  from  scarlet  fever.  Upon  his 
retirement,  he  received  the  honorary  title  of  profes- 
sor of  clinical  pediatrics  emeritus.  He  was  attending 
weekly  grand  rounds  at  local  hospitals  until 
November  1 998  when  he  suffered  a  stroke. 

Dr.  Glick  was  president  of  the  pediatric  section 
of  the  Baltimore  City  Medical  Society,  the 
University  of  Maryland  Bradley  Pediatric  Society, 
and  the  Phi  Delta  Epsilon  Medical  Fraternity.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Davidge  Hall  Restoration 
Committee  and  was  one  of  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association's  biggest  supporters.  He  and  his  wife, 
Bessie,  had  two  children:  Leonard  B.,  who  graduated 
from  the  medical  school  in  1953;  and  Harriet  Gail. 
Dr.  Glick  is  also  survived  by  seven  grandchildren 
and  five  great-grandchildren. 


Left:  Dr.  (Hick  and  his  wife,  Bessie.  Top:  Shipley 
Glick  (far  left)  and  Gibson  Wells  36  (far  right). 
Above:  Shipley  Glick  dancing  with  Miriam  Shear 
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Remembered 
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The  first  head  of  the  pediatrics  department  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  who  was  well  known  for 
didactic  training  and  research,  passed  away  in  San 
Diego  on  March  3,  1999.  J.  Edmund  Bradley, 
MD,  who  spent  17  of  his  31  years  as  a  department 
head  at  Maryland,  was  92  years  old. 

Dr.  Bradley  was  born  in  Baltimore  and  raised  in 
Ellicott  City.  He  graduated  from  Mount  St.  Joseph 
High  School  and  received  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Loyola  College  before  enrolling  in  medical  school 
at  Georgetown  University,  where  he  graduated  in 
1932.  Dr.  Bradley  served  an  internship  at  Mercy 
Hospital  before  beginning  his  association  with  the 
University  in  1934. 

Over  the  years,  his  popularity  soared  among 
young  patients  and  their  parents  as  he  promoted  a 
message  of  thoroughness,  kindness  and  concern  for 
children.  As  a  physician  and  professor,  his  patients 
and  students  always  came  first. 

Administrative  accomplishments  included  the 
founding  of  a  pediatric  research  laboratory  and 
innovations  in  patient  care  at  both  the  hospital  and 
outpatient  clinics  throughout  the  state  of 
Maryland.  In  1964,  Dr.  Bradley's  teaching  and 
training  program  for  interns  and  residents  was 
rated  one  of  the  top  five  in  the  nation  by  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

As  a  clinician,  he  discovered  a  44.4  percent 
incidence  of  lead  poisoning  among  the  lower 
socioeconomic  groups  in  Baltimore  during  the  late 
1940s  and  1950s.  Later  research,  and  use  of  the 
drugs  BAL  and  EDTA,  led  to  effective  treatment 
of  acute  lead  encephalopathy.  Dr.  Bradley  is  also 
recognized  for  being  the  first  to  understand  that 
high  blood  pressure  in  children  was  often  caused 
by  a  malignancy  of  the  kidney  called  Wilm's 
tumor.  He  also  developed  several  treatments  for 
controlling  epidemic  viral  vomiting. 


/.  Edmund  Bradley,  MD,  was  the  University  of  Maryland's  first 
head  of  pediatrics. 

Dr.  Bradley  retired  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  1965  and  moved  to  San  Diego  five 
years  later,  where  he  served  as  advisor  to  Children's 
Hospital.  A  fellow  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Pediatrics,  he  remained  active  until  the  end  of  his 
life,  often  writing  to  his  former  students.  Dr. 
Bradley  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Kathryn,  two  chil- 
dren and  two  grandchildren. 
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Events 


First-Year  Students  Ceremoniously  Don  White  Coats 

The  white  coat  is  a  traditional  symbol  of  the  medical  clinician  and  scientist,  repre- 
senting knowledge,  skill  and  integrity.  On  Saturday,  Dec.  5,  as  142  first-year  medical 
students  received  their  white  coats,  they  accepted  the  responsibility  tor  developing 
and  maintaining  professional  attitudes  and  behaviors  in  their  work  and  in  their  rela- 
tionships with  classmates,  teachers,  patients  and  the  community  at  large.  The  event, 
which  was  held  in  the  Medical  School  Teaching  Facility,  included  the  students'  families 
and  friends.  Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson,  Vice  Dean  Frank  Calia,  and  Medical  Alumni 
Association  President  Selvin  Passen  '60  were  among  the  speakers  at  the  MAA-cospon- 
sored  event. 


Charles  Dav\ 


Vice  Dean  Frank  Calia 


Students  volunteers  joined  the  alumni 
to  make  calls  for  this  year's  phonothon. 


Student  Phonothon 
Volunteers  Thanked 

In  an  effort  to  express  appreciation 
to  the  student  volunteers  who 
helped  at  this  year's  phonothon, 
the  Medical  Alumni  Association 
treated  them  to  a  reception  at 
Hightopps  Bar  &  Grill  on  Thursday, 
Jan.  1 4.  Some  75  students  joined 
the  alumni  to  make  calls  in  support 
of  this  year's  annual  fund  drive, 
which  generated  $500,000  in 
pledges  to  benefit  the  School  of 
Medicine. 


Rachel  Barnes 
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Vbur  credit  union 

for  life 


You  and  your  family  can  join  SECU! 


Why  pay  higher  bank  fees  when  you  can 
join  a  credit  union?  University  of  Maryland 
students,  faculty,  staff  and  alumni  —  and 
their  families*  —  can  join  State  Employees 
Credit  Union  of  Maryland,  Inc.  (SECU), 
the  state's  largest  credit  union.  We  have 
nine  branches  and  36  ATMs  across  the 
state.  For  24-hour  SECU  account  access, 
do  your  banking  online! 


Become  a  SECU  member  and  apply  for: 

•  Jumbo,  FHA,  VA  and  conventional 
mortgages  —  great  for  refinancing! 

•  Low  loan  rates  on  new  and  used  cars, 
vans  and  trucks 

•  Free  checking  with  no  minumum 
balance  requirement  or  per-check  fees 

•  "Prime  +  0%"  Home  Equity  Line  of  Credit 


SECU 


Apply  for  membership  today! 

410-296-SECU  or  1-800-TRY-SECU  •  www.secumd.org 
UMB  Branch  &  ATM:  11  S.  Paca  Street  •  UMB  campus  ATM:  Student  Union 

State  Employees  Credit  Union  (SECU)  of  Maryland,  Inc.,  is  the  largest  credit  union  in  Maryland.  You  can  join  SECU 
if  you  (or  a  family  member)  are  a  state  employee,  belong  to  a  SECU  Select  Employee  Group,  or  are  a  student  or  alumnus  of: 

•  Bowie  State  University  •  Morgan  State  University  •  Towson  University  •  University  of  Maryland:  Baltimore, 

•  Coppin  State  College  •  St  Mary's  College  of  Md.        •  University  of  Baltimore  Baltimore  County,  College  Park,  Eastern 

•  Frostburg  State  University      •  Salisbury  State  University  Shore  and  UM  University  College 


You  must  be  a  member  to  apply  for  a  loan.  $10  in  a  Share  Savings  account  opens  your  membership. 

New  members  are  welcome  —  call  us.  We'll  help  you  find  out  if  you're  eligible. 

Accounts  insured  to  $100,000  by  the  National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
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Specimen  from  the  historic  Burns 
Collection,  which  Dr.  Pattison 
brought  with  him  from  Scotland. 

The  Allan  Burns  Museum  of  Anatomical 
and  Pathological  Exhibits  was  brought  to 
America  in  the  early  I  800s  by  Dr.  Pattison 
who  is  profiled  on  page  14.  The  summer 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  include  a  feature 
on  the  Burns  Collection. 
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Excellence 


An  ongoing  commitment  you  make  to  your  patients  and  your  careers. 
an  ongoing  pledge  we  make  to  our  insureds. 

At  Medical  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Society  of  Maryland  our  mission  is  two-fold:  physician  advocacy  and 

commitment  to  excellence.  As  the  oldest  physician-owned  professional  liability  insurance  company  in  the 
nation,  we  understand  the  risks  associated  with  the  daily  practice  of  medicine,  and  we  remain  committed  to  pro- 
viding Maryland  physicians  with  the  most  comprehensive  and  affordable  coverage  available.  We  act  as  your 
advocate  and  offer  products  and  services  specifically  tailored  to  meet  your  needs, 
allowing  you  to  deliver  top  quality  care  your  patients  expect. 

We  are.  .  . 

•  The  Nation's  Oldest  Physician-Owned  Professional  Liability  Insurance  Carrier 

•  Endorsed  by  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland 

•  In  the  business  of  Insuring  Physicians 

We  offer.  .  . 

•  Professional  Brokers  Throughout  Maryland 

•  Risk  Management  Seminars  Statewide,  Offering  Premium  Discounts  and  CME  Credits 

•  Top  Defense  Attorneys 

•  Seasoned  Staff  Skilled  in  Medical  Liability 

•  Tail  Options  including  "free"  Tail  Coverage  Upon  Retirement  After  One  Year  of  Continuous  Coverage  With  No  Age  Requirement 
•  MedGuard  Coverage  Free  to  Defend  You  If  You  Are  Subject  to  Disciplinary  Proceedings 

•  Tailored  Products  for  Large  Groups 

•  "A-"  Excellent  Rating  by  A.M.  Best 


Medical  BBj  Mutual 

Liability  Insurance  Society  of  Maryland 


Home  Office:  225  International  Circle  •  Hunt  Valley,  Maryland  210^0  •  410-785-0050  •  800-492-0193*  email:mcdmutual@weinsurcdocs.com 
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PIONEERING  ADVANCES  IN  MEDICINE  WITH  AGE-OLD  THERAPIES 

As  the  first  academic  medical  center  with  a  complemen- 
tary medicine  program,  the  School  has  been  on  the  fore- 
front of  research  on  therapies  not  traditionally  taught  in 
Western  medical  schools.  The  Complementary  Medicine 
Program  focuses  on  pain  and  stress-related  disorders, 
using  a  variety  of  treatments,  including  acupuncture, 
Chinese  herbs  and  relaxation  therapy. 

MEDICAL  MUMMIES:  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BURNS  COLLECTION 

When  Granville  Pattison  became  the  chair  of  surgery  in 
1820,  he  brought  with  him  an  anatomical  collection 
given  to  him  by  anatomist  Allan  Burns.  The  specimens, 
preserved  using  a  salt  and  sugar  cure  process,  were  most 
likely  victims  of  executions,  the  only  legal  source  of  cadavers. 

AN  O.R.  WITH  A  VIEW 

Three  alumni  surgeons  take  their  shows  on  the  road,  shar- 
ing skills  and  expertise  around  the  globe.  Their  travels 
have  taken  them  flying — north,  south,  east  and  west. 

ALUMNI  PROFILE:  SHE  HAS  THE  KEY— CELESTE  WOODWARD  '38 

MAA  Honor  Award  &  Gold  Key  Recipient  Celeste 
Woodward  38  served  as  a  quarantine  officer  in  Baltimore 
City,  volunteered  in  University  Hospital's  emergency  room, 
treated  refugees  and  soldiers  in  Vietnam  and  Thailiand  and 
raised  thtee  children  who  all  followed  in  her  footsteps. 
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Acupuncturist  Uxtng  Lao,  MD,  see 
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Dean's  Message 


Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson,  MD,  MAC? 
Vice  President,  for  Medical  Affairs 


I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  our  alumni  for  your  significant  con- 
tributions and  support  throughout  the  year.  The  alumni  are 
the  foundation  of  our  organization  and  all  of  your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  School  of  Medicine  are  much  appreciated.  I 
always  look  forward  to  seeing  alumni  during  Reunion  and 
Convocation  and  hearing  how  things  are  going  out  in  the 
world  of  medicine  today.  Please  continue  your  calls  and  let- 
ters. They  are  very  rewarding  during  these  changing  times  in 
health  care. 


In  this  column,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  an  update  on  our  clinical 
practice.  Income  generated  by  our  fac- 
ulty's clinical  practice  provides  30  per- 
cent of  the  schools  annual  revenue. 
More  importantly,  it  supplies  the  vast 
majority  of  our  flexible  income. 
Traditionally,  clinical  revenues  have 
been  used  to  cross-subsidize  our  mis- 
sions of  research  and  education. 
However,  in  the  current  health  care 
environment,  this  subsidization  has 
proved  increasingly  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  achieve.  Indeed,  we  have 
found  that  in  some  instances,  patient 
care  income  does  not  even  cover  the 
cost  of  providing  the  care. 

After  more  than  a  decade  of  steady 
growth,  our  practice  plan  collections 
leveled  off  three  years  ago  and  have 
decreased  each  of  the  last  three  years. 
However,  our  clinical  faculty's  activity 
has  not  decreased.   In  fact,  it  has 
increased,  and  we  note  a  continuing 
divergence  between  our  billing  volume 
and  our  reimbursement.  Managed  care, 
as  a  portion  of  practice  income,  has 
increased  from  less  than  14  percent  in 
1993  to  over  37  percent  in  1998.  For 


some  departments,  such  as  family  med- 
icine, ob-gyn  and  pediatrics,  managed 
care  income  represents  their  major 
source  of  clinical  revenue. 

In  FY  1998,  our  clinical  practice 
revenues  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  had  declined  precipitously,  to  the 
extent  that  without  major  intervention, 
our  annual  clinical  income  would  have 
declined  by  $8  million.  Through  a 
concerted  effort  by  University 
Physicians  Inc.  (UPI)  and  all  of  the 
clinical  practices,  we  were  able  to 
reverse  that  decline  and  ended  the  year 
with  only  a  $200,000  drop  in  clinical 
income  compared  to  1997. 

Remember  that  each  of  our  depart- 
ments or  clinical  programs  is  a  sepa- 
rate, independent  business  entity.  UPI 
serves  as  an  oversight  system  and  pro- 
vides human  resources  functions  for 
the  departments.  1  ast  year  we  engaged 
in  the  redesign  of  our  clinical  practices. 
This  redesign  included  centralization  of 
some  of  the  billing  activities,  the  set- 
ting of  standards  across  departmental 
lines  that  must  be  met  by  all  employ- 
ees, and  the  development  of  training 
programs  (with  certification)  for  all 
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employees  involved  in  the  billing 
process,  in  order  to  insure  competency 
and  measure  productivity.  Consider  the 
fact  that  during  our  redesign,  we  dis- 
covered that  there  were  up  to  600  peo- 
ple who  could  handle  some  part  of  the 
billing  process,  obviously  preventing 
any  meaningful  quality  control  or  up- 
to-date  understanding  of  the  many 
billing  changes  by  insurers  that  occur 
almost  weekly. 

Anew  committee,  the  Clinical 
Affairs  Committee,  has  been 
formed  that  will  not  only  continue  to 
move  the  clinical  practice  redesign  for- 
ward, but  will  also  begin  to  focus  on 
improving  patient  care  delivery  and 
physician  clinical  service  standards  and 
establish  a  meaningful  interface  with 
the  University  of  Maryland  Medical 
System  (UMMS)  operations.  These 
changes  will  not  only  improve  the  ease 
with  which  patients  and  physicians 
access  our  system,  but  if  embraced,  will 
also  assist  UMMS  in  reversing  the 
decline  in  its  income. 

As  a  result  of  our  ongoing  mission- 
based  management  initiatives,  which  I 
have  discussed  in  previous  columns,  we 
have  a  better  understanding  and  better 
control  of  our  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures, our  clinical  operations,  the  activi- 
ties of  our  faculty,  our  departmental 
budgets  and  the  overall  support  each  of 
the  faculty  provides  to  the  missions  of 
the  school.  The  Fiscal  Affairs  Advisory 
Committee  has  done  a  fine  job  in 
reviewing  departmental  budgets,  holding 
each  other  accountable  and  advising  me 
on  crucial  management  issues  involving 
the  financial  integrity  of  the  school. 
However,  the  storm  clouds  have  not 


dissipated,  our  redesign  efforts  have  just 
begun  and  there  is  much  more  work  to 
complete.  The  changes  we  are  developing 
are  crucial  to  our  ongoing  improvement, 
and  because  of  these  changes,  I  believe 
that  our  future  will  be  secure.  The  chal- 
lenge is  not  only  to  stay  this  course,  but 
to  also  accelerate  the  improvements.  As 
we  continue  to  grow  research  at  the 
school,  as  we  seek  to  further  even  more 
our  position  as  innovative  teachers,  as  we 
strive  to  provide  an  environment  in 
which  our  faculty  can  progress  academi- 
cally, our  clinical  operations  must  help  to 
fund  these  investments. 

The  clinical  marketplace  will  not 
become  friendlier  to  the  academic 
health  center.  Reimbursement  rates  will 
not  increase.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
press  forward  with  our  agenda.  With  the 
continued  creativity  and  dedication  of 
our  faculty  and  administration,  we  will 
work  together  with  our  partner,  the 
University  of  Maryland  Medical  System, 
to  insure  our  continued  success. 

We  have  seen  the  academic  and 
research  prestige  of  our  medical  school 
increase  annually,  even  as  we  face  the 
same  challenges  all  medical  schools  face 
today.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  we  will  accept  and  master  these 


challenges. 


Have  a  wonderful  summer  and  I  will 
continue  to  communicate  with  you  on 
our  efforts  to  reach  our  goal  of  becoming 
one  of  the  nation's  preeminent  academic 
medical  centers. 


-^s><tor^ 


Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson,  MD,  MACP 
Vice  President  for  Medical  Affairs 


On  the  Cover 

Brian  Berman,  MD,  director  of  the  School 
of  Medicine's  Complementary  Medicine 
Program,  relaxes  in  front  of  Kernan 
Mansion,  where  the  program  is  housed.  Dr. 
Berman,  assistant  professor  in  the  depart- 
ments of  anesthesiology  and  family  medi- 
cine, has  a  medical  degree  from  the  Royal 
College  of  Dublin  and  completed  his 
residency  at  the  University.  He  also  holds  a 
doctor  of  tropical  medicine  degree  and 
certifications  in  acupuncture  and  homeopathy. 
The  Complementary  Medicine  Program 
includes  the  Center  of  Complementary 
Medicine,  the  Division  of  Complementary 
Medicine  (part  of  the  Department  of  Family 
Medicine)  and  a  complementary  medicine 
clinic.  The  Center  focuses  on  pain  and 
stress- related  disorders.Treatment  methods 
may  include  physical  therapy,  acupuncture, 
relaxation  therapy,  Chinese  herbs,  nutrition 
counseling  and  pharmacologic  therapy. 
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News 


Dean  Wilson  Named  University's  First  Vice  President  for  Medical  Affairs 


University  President  David  J.  Ramsay, 
DM,  DPhil,  has  named  Donald  E. 
Wilson,  MD,  MACP,  vice  president 
for  medical  affairs.  In  this  newly  cre- 
ated position,  Dr.  Wilson  will  focus  on 
fiscal  management  issues  similar  to 
those  confronting  academic  health  cen- 
ters across  the  country.  Additionally,  he 
will  oversee  the  coordination  of  clinical 
programs  with  the  newly  reorganized 
University  of  Maryland  Medical 
System,  of  which  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Dr.  Wilson  will 
continue  to  serve  as  dean,  a  position  he 
has  held  since  1991. 

Dr.  Wilson  brings  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  financial  pressures 
on  medical  schools  and  teaching  hospi- 
tals to  the  vice  president  post.  Since 
1994,  he  has  chaired  Maryland's  Health 
Care  Access  and  Cost  Commission,  a 
state  regulatory  body  that  oversees 
health  care  costs  and  policy  issues. 
Additionally,  he  serves  in  leadership 
positions  for  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  (AAMC) 
on  committees  that  develop  strategies 
for  medical  schools  to  improve  physi- 
cian training  and  strengthen  academic 


medical  centers.  As  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  he  has  worked  on 
federal  commissions  and  boards  charged 
with  providing  health  care  policy  rec- 
ommendations to  federal  law  makers 
and  decision  makers. 

"Dr.  Wilson  is  well-suited  for  this 
newly  created  vice  president  post.  He  is 
recognized  as  an  innovator  and  an  expert 
on  political  and  fiscal  trends  affecting 
medicine.  Under  his  leadership,  Maryland 
became  one  of  the  first  medical  schools  in 
the  country  to  initiate  mission-based 
management,  and  it  was  one  of  the  first 
to  require  first-year  medical  students  to 
have  both  laptop  computers  and  training 
in  the  use  of  medical  databases.  The 
school  also  has  continued  to  increase  its 
total  of  public  and  private  dollars  to  sup- 
port medical  research,"  Dr.  Ramsay  says. 

President  Ramsay  adds  that  growth 
in  managed  care  and  cutbacks  in 
Medicaid  and  Medicare  due  to  the 
Balanced  Budget  Act  of  1997  are  creat- 
ing new  fiscal  strains  on  teaching  hospi- 
tals. Education  and  research  in  medical 
schools  depend  on  patient  revenue  and 
are  affected  by  pressures  to  keep  health 


care  costs  low.  According  to  Dr.  Ramsay, 
Dr.  Wilson  will  focus  on  these  issues. 

When  Dr.  Wilson  became  dean  in 
1991,  he  was  the  country's  first  African 
American  dean  of  an  accredited  medical 
school  not  affiliated  with  a  historically 
black  university.  A  specialist  in  gastroen- 
terology and  internal  medicine,  he  came 
to  Maryland  from  the  State  University  of 
New  York  Health  Science  Center  at 
Brooklyn,  where  he  was  a  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine.  He  was  also  physician-in-chief 
of  the  University  Hospital  of  Brooklyn 
and  Kings  County  Hospital  Center. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard,  he  received  his 
medical  degree  from  Tufts  University.  He 
has  published  more  than  1 00  scholarly 
papers  on  internal  medicine,  gastroen- 
terology and  medical  education  and  has 
served  as  the  editor  of  several  medical 
journals.  In  1986,  he  co-founded  the 
Association  for  Academic  Minority 
Physicians.  He  holds  the  distinction  of 
being  a  Master  of  the  American  College 
of  Physicians;  less  than  0.4  percent  of  its 
members  receive  this  honor. 

Harry  Bosk 


Events:  Sonntag  is  1 999  Henderson  Lecturer 

Volker  K.  H.  Sonntag,  MD,  vice  chairman  of  the  Division  of  Neurosurgery  and  chief 

of  the  spine  section  at  the  Barrow  Neurological  Institute  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  was  the 

third  annual  Charles  M.  Henderson  Visiting  Professor.  His  clinical  and  research  interests 

arc  in  spinal  surgery,  with  a  focus  on  spinal  instrumentation,  and  his  presentation  on 

April  7  was  titled  "Anterior  Cervical  Plating." 

I  In.   I  lenderson  Visiting  Professorship  was  established  in  1996  bv  family  and 

°  Dr.  Howard  tisenberg,  chairman  of  the 

friends  to  honor  the  memory  of  neurosurgeon  Charles  Henderson  '57.  The  award     Deportment  0r  Neurosurgery,  Frederick 

is  administered  annually  to  a  neurosurgeon  who  has  made  significant  clinical  scientific     Plugge  '57,  Gayle  Henderson  (daughter  of 

contributions  and  has  an  international  reputation  in  the  Held.  Charles  Henderson)  and  Dr.  Volker  Sonntag. 
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Medical  System  Names  Bramble  Chairman  of  the  Board 


Frank  P.  Bramble 

Frank  R  Bramble  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Board  or  Directors  of  the 
medical  system.  Bramble  has  been  a 
member  of  the  27-seat  board  since  1993 
and  most  recendy  served  as  vice  chairman 
and  secretary-treasurer.  He  succeeds 
Stewart  Greenebaum,  a  developer  and 


philanthropist,  who  remains  on  the  board. 

Bramble  is  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  First  Maryland  Bancorp  (FMB),  an 
$18  billion  bank  holding  company 
headquartered  in  Baltimore.  FMB's  prin- 
cipal subsidiary  operates  nearly  300  bank 
branches  and  more  than  500  ATMs 
from  southern  Pennsylvania  through 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  into  northern  Virginia.  In  November 
1998,  Bramble  was  promoted  to  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  USA  Division 
and  director  of  Allied  Irish  Banks,  First 
Maryland's  parent  company. 

"I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  help  lead  this  outstanding  med- 
ical system  during  such  an  important 
and  challenging  time  in  the  health  care 
industry,"  says  Bramble.  "The  medical 
system  has  always  been  known  for  its 
quality  care.  In  the  years  ahead,  we  will 
seek  to  provide  even  higher  levels  of  ser- 
vice to  Baltimore,  the  state  of  Maryland 
and  the  entire  region.  Improving  public 


'Saves  for  Shock  Trauma'  Program  Up  to  Bat  Again 


For  the  second  consecutive  year,  the 
Orioles  are  teaming  up  with  MBNA 
America  Bank  and  the  R  Adams  Cowley 
Shock  Trauma  Center  to  help  save  lives. 

The  "Saves  for  Shock  Trauma"  pro- 
gram will  generate  $1,000  for  the  cen- 
ter every  time  an  Orioles  pitcher 
records  a  "save,"  a  statistic  signifying 
performance  under  pressure. 

"Last  year,  the  program  provided 
$37,000  for  Shock  Trauma,  and  this 
year  we  are  hoping  to  exceed  that 
amount,"  says  Tom  Scalea,  MD, 
physician-in-chief  of  the  Shock  Trauma 


Center  and  professor  of  surgery  in  the 
medical  school. 

The  announcement  of  the  program's 
continuation  came  during  National 
EMS  Week,  which  honored  rescue 
squads,  paramedics  and  life  support 
teams  across  the  country,  including 
about  35,000  in  Maryland. 

"When  it  comes  to  saving  lives  under 
the  most  difficult  circumstances,  every 
one  of  these  EMS  and  Shock  Trauma 
providers  is  an  angel,"  says  Dr.  Scalea. 
"To  earn  a  save  in  a  baseball  game,  you 
have  to  come  in  when  the  pressure  is  on. 


health  is  the  foundation  of  this  com- 
munity's economic  health,"  he  adds. 

Bramble  previously  had  served  on  the 
R  Adams  Cowley  Shock  Trauma  Center's 
Board  of  Visitors  and  he  is  currently 
chairman  of  the  Greater  Baltimore 
Committee,  chairman  of  the  Baltimore 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  the  Greater  Baltimore 
Alliance  and  a  member  of  the  Mayor  of 
Baltimore's  Business  Advisory  Council. 
He  recently  was  named  "Business  Leader 
of  the  Year"  by  Loyola  College's  Sellinger 
School  of  Business  and  Management. 

"Frank's  financial  acumen,  his  associ- 
ations with  business  leaders  throughout 
the  world  and  his  incredible  commitment 
to  making  this  area  a  better  place  to  live, 
make  him  the  ideal  choice  to  lead  the 
University  of  Maryland  Medical  System 
into  a  new  century  of  progress,"  said 
medical  system  President  and  CEO 
Morton  I.  Rapoport,  MD. 

Joan  Shnipper 


There  can't  be  a  save  without  a  win.  It's 
the  same  for  EMS  providers  and  the 
Shock  Trauma  Center. 

"As  a  team,  they  save  more  than 
6,000  lives  a  year,"  says  Scott  A.  Hudson, 
regional  executive  vice  president  of 
MBNA  and  a  member  of  the  Shock 
Trauma  Center's  Board  of  Visitors. 

In  baseball,  a  "save"  occurs  when  a 
relief  pitcher  comes  into  a  game  in  the 
late  innings  with  his  team  in  jeopardy 
of  losing  yet  preserves  the  victory. 

Ira  Allen 
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The  'Break-Even'  Cost  of  Kidney  Transplants  is  Shrinking 


Eugene  J.  Schweitzer,  MD 


The  cost  of  a  kidney  transplant  has 
dropped  so  significantly  that  School  of 
Medicine  researchers  say  it  is  cheaper 
to  have  a  transplant  than  to  stay  on 
dialysis  for  more  than  two  and  a  half 
years,  even  among  the  sickest  patients. 

"We  found  that  the  break-even 
point  was  2.7  years  for  all  of  the  cases 
we  analyzed.  And,  lor  30  percent  of 
our  patients  who  did  not  need  to  be  re- 
admitted to  the  hospital  during  the 
year  after  their  transplant,  the  break- 
even point  was  only  1 .7  years,"  says 
Eugene  J.  Schweitzer,  MD,  a  trans- 
plant surgeon  at  the  medical  center 
and  associate  professor  of  surgery  at 
the  medical  school. 

At  the  American  Society  of 
Transplant  Surgeons  meeting  in  May, 
I  >r.  Schweitzer  presented  findings  that 
showed  that  a  kidney  transplant  is 
mui  h  more  cost-effective  than  dialysis 
even  for  the  highest  risk  patients 


those  with  heart  disease,  diabetes  or  old 
age.  That  analysis  was  conducted  on 
227  patients  who  received  kidneys  from 
living  donors  from  March  1996  to 
December  1998. 

A  separate,  detailed  analysis  by 
University  researchers  of  184  transplant 
patients  came  up  with  the  break-even 
point  of  2.7  years  compared  to  dialysis. 
That  study  was  published  in  the  jour- 
nal Transplantation  in  December  1998. 

"Our  studies  show  that  not  only 
does  a  kidney  transplant  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  patients,  it  also  saves 
money  in  the  long  run,"  says  Stephen 
T.  Bartlett,  MD,  head  of  the  Division 
of  Transplant  Surgery  at  the  medical 
center  and  professor  of  surgery  and 
medicine  in  the  medical  school. 

The  analysis  found  that  after  2.7 
years,  the  medical  system  saves  about 
$27,000  per  year  for  each  patient  who 
has  a  transplant  instead  of  remaining 
on  kidney  dialysis.  By  comparison,  in 
1989,  studies  elsewhere  had  shown  the 
break-even  point  to  be  3.6  years.  About 
220,000  people  are  on  kidney  dialysis 
in  the  United  States.  The  major  cost 
saving  comes  from  shortening  the 
length  of  hospital  stay  from  an  average 
of  10  to  seven  days  after  the  transplant, 
and  eliminating  the  use  of  expensive 
anti-rejection  drugs  that  were  given 
intravenously  in  the  hospital  following 
the  operation.  Better  oral  anti-rejection 
medications  are  now  available  which 
patients  can  take  at  home.  In  addition, 
the  increased  use  of  living  donor  kidneys 
can  reduce  costs,  since  those  kidneys  tend 
to  function  better  right  after  the  trans- 
plant than  those  from  cadaver  donors. 


"The  cost  of  kidney  dialysis  averages 
about  $44,000  per  year  per  patient, 
using  1993  figures.  The  average  cost  for 
the  transplant  patients  in  our  study, 


Stephen  T.  Bartlett,  MD 

including  the  transplant  surgery  and 
medical  care  for  the  first  year  following 
surgery  was  $89,939.  After  the  first 
year,  costs  for  the  transplant  patients 
averaged  $16,043;  mostly  for  medica- 
tions to  prevent  rejection. 

"We  have  a  focused,  comprehensive 
program  for  our  transplant  patients  and 
their  families  that  includes  a  lot  of  edu- 
cation and  support  both  before  and 
after  the  transplant,  which  has  enabled 
us  to  get  patients  out  of  the  hospital 
sooner,"  says  Dr.  Bartlett.  "In  fact,  one- 
third  of  our  patients  are  now  able  to  go 
home  within  three  days  of  their  trans- 
plant, without  an  increased  risk  of  re- 
admission,"  he  adds. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
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News 


Specialized  Help  for  Rural  Stroke  Patients  is  a  'Click'  Away 


Stroke  patients  in  rural  southern 
Maryland — which  has  the  state's 
second-highest  death  rate  from 
stroke — can  now  receive  the  latest 
stroke  therapy  and  specialized  care 
immediately  in  their  community 
through  a  new  telemedicine  system. 
The  linkage  is  made  possible  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  medical 
center,  St.  Mary's  Hospital  and  Bell 
Atlantic. 

The  system  allows  stroke  patients 
and  their  emergency  department  doc- 
tors at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in 
Leonardtown  to  see  and  speak  with 
University  of  Maryland  stroke  special- 
ists in  Baltimore,  more  than  two  hours 
away.  The  new  telemedicine  system  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  in  the  United 
States  to  evaluate  stroke  patients  in  real 
time  using  interactive,  two-way  audio 
and  video  communication. 

"Every  minute  counts  when  you  are 
evaluating  a  stroke  patient  and  deter- 
mining the  best  type  of  therapy,"  says 
Marian  P.  LaMonte,  MD,  co-director 
of  the  Brain  Attack  Team  at  the  med- 
ical center  and  assistant  professor  of 
neurology  in  the  medical  school.  "The 
clot-busting  drug  TPA  must  be  given 
within  three  hours  after  stroke  symp- 
toms begin,  so  we  have  to  act  quickly 
in  order  to  prevent  severe  disability." 

Stroke  is  the  third  leading  cause  of 
death  in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  the 
second  leading  cause  of  death  among 
women  and  the  number-one  cause  of 
adult  disability.  Bell  Atlantic  helped 
provide  funding  for  the  project.  Each 
location  is  equipped  with  video  cam- 
eras, television  monitors  and  special- 


ized computer  software.  The  video, 
audio  and  data  travel  through  three 
high-speed  digital  telephone  lines, 
called  ISDN  (Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network)  lines,  provided  by 
Bell  Atlantic. 

The  clarity  of  the  images  is  so  good 
that  a  consulting  doctor  at  a  remote 
location  can  see  the  dilation  of  a 
patient's  pupils.  In  addition,  the  system 
has  the  capacity  to  transmit  a  patient's 
CT  scan  to  stroke  specialists  for  consul- 
tation. Laboratory  data,  such  as  the 
level  of  clotting  factors  in  a  patient's 
blood,  also  can  be  sent  over  the  system. 

"With  the  help  of  this  state-of-the- 
art  technology  and  the  expertise  of  the 
University  of  Maryland's  stroke  special- 
ists, along  with  a  community  education 
campaign,  we  hope  to  have  a  major 
impact  in  the  battle  against  stroke,"  says 
Christine  Wray,  chief  executive  officer 
of  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  "Through  this 
partnership,  our  patients  now  have 
access  to  the  very  best  stroke  interven- 
tion and  care." 

"Today,  telecommunications  is 
enabling  an  increasing  number  of 
physicians  to  examine  patients,  review 
data  and  confer  with  colleagues  across 
town,  throughout  the  state  and  around 
the  world,"  says  Sherry  E  Ballamy,  pres- 
ident and  CEO  of  Bell  Atlantic- 
Maryland.  "This  telemedicine  system  is 
an  excellent  example  of  how  innovative 
providers  can  use  the  communications 
infrastructure  to  improve  the  health 
care  in  Maryland.  Bell  Atlantic  will 
continue  to  support  projects  designed 
to  meet  challenges  in  health  care,  edu- 
cation and  economic  development." 


"The  link  with  St.  Mary's  Hospital  is 
an  important  step  in  our  plan  to  build 
a  statewide  network  with  rural  commu- 
nity hospitals  to  connect  Maryland  res- 
idents who  need  highly  specialized  care 
with  our  vast  array  of  experts,"  says 
Morton  I.  Rapoport,  MD,  president 
and  CEO  of  the  medical  system. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
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Advances 


New  Treatment  Could  Dramatically  Reduce  Colon  Cancer  Deaths 


An  experimental  treatment  for 
advanced  colon  cancer  shows  promise 
of  saving  thousands  of  lives  a  year,  says 
a  medical  center  physician  who  has 
begun  clinical  trials. 

The  therapy  involves  intravenous 
administration  of  two  standard  drugs 
and  a  newer  drug  in  a  different  combi- 
nation than  the  standard  treatment. 
Early  results  from  a  similar  study 
showed  complete  or  partial  remission 
in  96  percent  of  patients. 

"Things  are  beginning  to  dramatically 
change  in  the  way  we  treat  colon  can- 
cer," says  David  Van  Echo  '73,  an 
oncologist  at  the  Greenebaum  Cancer 
Center  and  professor  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy  in  the  medical  school. 

"This  new  therapy  is  very  promising 


for  patients  who  have  colon  cancer  that 
has  recurred  or  spread  to  other  organs," 
he  says.  The  Phase- 1 1  trial  involves  giving 
the  patient  the  drug  CPT-1 1  (irinotecan) 
for  30  minutes,  followed  by  leucovorin 
for  two  hours  and  a  drug  called  5-FU  (5 
fluorouracil)  for  24  hours  by  intravenous 
drip.  The  patient  begins  therapy  in  the 
doctors  office  but  then  goes  home  while 
the  third  drug  is  being  infused. 

"CPT- 1 1  is  a  fairly  new  agent,  leu- 
covorin has  been  a  standard  treatment 
and  5-FU  has  been  around  for  about  45 
years,"  Dr.  Van  Echo  explains. 

"What's  new  is  this  particular  sequenc- 
ing and  a  more  frequent  administration  of 
the  drugs  at  higher  doses.  Under  current 
standards  of  care,  the  best  that  a  patient 
with  advanced  colon  cancer  can  expect  is  a 
reduction  in  the  mortality  rate  from  60 
percent  to  50  percent.  With  this  treatment, 
we  hope  to  get  that  down  to  S  percent." 

A  test  of  the  new  treatment  in 
Germany  on  26  colon  cancer  patients 
who  had  never  before  received  chemo- 
therapy resulted  in  15  cases  of  complete 
remission,  10  cases  of  partial  remission 
and  only  one  case  of  progressive  disease. 

Although  younger  people  do  not  usu- 
ally have  colon  cancer,  three  recent  cases 


of  physically  fit  patients  in  their  mid-30s 
have  focused  attention  on  the  disease: 
baseball  players  Eric  Davis  and  Darryl 
Strawberry  and  model  Leslie  Glass. 

Glass,  who  was  raised  in  Baltimore 
and  has  a  successful  career  as  a  model 
and  actress,  was  the  first  patient  Dr.  Van 
Echo  treated  with  this  approach.  She 
became  his  patient  in  September  1998, 
and  without  it  she  probably  would  have 
died  by  Halloween,  he  says.  After  under- 
going the  new  therapy  for  a  month, 
about  70  tumors  that  had  spread  to  her 
liver  began  disappearing.  "Now  if  you 
look  at  her  CT  scans  and  didn't  know 
anything  else  about  her,  you  couldn't  tell 
she  had  cancer,"  Dr.  Van  Echo  says. 

Dr.  Van  Echo  says  he  has  had  similar 
results  with  six  patients  he  is  treating. 
"Under  standard  treatments,  the  absolute 
increase  in  long-term  survival  for  patients 
with  advanced  stages  of  colorectal  can- 
cers has  been  relatively  low,  but  this  new 
regimen  appears  so  highly  effective  in 
people  with  advanced  stages  of  colorectal 
cancers  that  it  may  save  substantial  num- 
bers of  lives.  This  study  should  help  set 
future  treatment  patterns." 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 


Events:  1 92nd  Convocation  for  the  Class  of  '99 

Eight  MD/PhD  and  137  MI)  graduates  were  hooded  during  the  192nd  Convocation  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Joseph 
Meverhoff  Symphony  Hall  on  Wednesday,  May  19.  The  celebration  included  a  welcome  by  Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson,  MD, 
MACP,  vice  president  for  medical  affairs,  as  well  as  remarks  by  Randal  P.  Riesett  '99,  senior  class  president,  and  David  B. 
Malloti,  Ml ),  associate  professor  of  psychiatry  and  associate  dean  for  medical  education,  who  was  selected  by  the  senior  class 
in  address  the  graduates.  Richard  L.  Taylor  '75,  president  of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association,  welcomed  graduates  into  the 
alumni  family.  Ursina  Rahelle  Teitelbaum  '99  received  the  Faculty  Gold  Medal  for  Outstanding  Qualifications  for  the 
Practice ol  Medicine.  The  graduation  ceremony  for  the  medical  school  and  the  entire  University  was  held  the  following  day  at 
the  Baltimore  Arena. 
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Advances 


'No  Sweat'  Surgery  Solves  Embarrassing  Problem 


Mark  Krasna,  MD 

More  than  200,000  Americans  suffer 
from  an  embarrassing  problem  that 
interferes  with  their  work  and  social 
life — excessive  sweating.  The  palms  of 
their  hands,  the  soles  of  their  feet  and 
sometimes  their  armpits,  chest  or  back 
are  constantly  dripping  wet.  Now,  sur- 


geons at  the  medical  center  are  able  to 
use  a  minimally  invasive  procedure  to 
cure  the  problem,  which  is  known  as 
hyperhydrosis. 

"The  surgery  we  perform  to  correct 
hyperhydrosis  requires  only  one  small  inci- 
sion on  each  side  of  the  chest.  Patients 
have  minimal  discomfort.  Their  hospital 
stay  is  less  than  24  hours  and  they  can 
return  to  work  after  one  week,"  says  Mark 
Krasna,  MD,  director  of  thoracic  surgery 
at  die  medical  center  and  associate  profes- 
sor of  surgery  in  the  medical  school. 

During  the  surgery,  called  sympathec- 
tomy, doctors  cut  the  sympathetic  nerve 
at  a  specific  location  in  the  upper  chest, 
near  the  shoulder  blade.  The  body's  over- 
stimulation or  that  nerve  is  believed  to  be 
responsible  for  excessive  sweating.  Dr. 
Krasna  says  the  other  functions  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  which  relate  to  blood 
vessel  dilation  and  pain  sensation,  are  not 


disrupted  by  the  surgery. 

There  are  some  non-surgical  thera- 
pies for  hyperhydrosis,  including 
lotions,  oral  medications  and  biofeed- 
back, but  they  do  not  cure  the  problem 
and  are  not  effective  for  the  majority  of 
patients,  according  to  Dr.  Krasna.  The 
surgical  option  is  offered  to  people  who 
have  exhausted  other  medical  treatments. 
The  success  rate  of  the  surgery  depends 
on  where  the  problem  is  the  worst. 

"This  minimally  invasive  surgery  is 
successful  in  about  90  percent  of  patients 
who  have  excessively  sweaty  palms.  For 
those  whose  problem  is  most  pronounced 
in  the  soles  of  their  feet,  it  works  about 
75  percent  of  the  time,  and  about  half  of 
the  people  we  treat  with  excessive  armpit 
sweating  get  significant  relief  as  a  result  of 
this  procedure,"  says  Dr.  Krasna. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 


Researchers  Find  Bacterial  Toxin  in  Cigarette  Smoke 


The  same  bacterial  toxin  that  causes 
shock  during  severe  bacterial  infections 
and  chronic  bronchitis  in  some  indus- 
trial workers  has  been  found  in  ciga- 
rette smoke.  Researchers  who  made  the 
discovery  say  it  may  explain  why  many 
smokers  contract  chronic  bronchitis. 
In  a  study  published  in  the  March 
issue  of  CHEST,  the  journal  of  the 
American  College  of  Chest  Physicians, 
the  researchers  report  that  one  pack  of 
cigarettes  contains  almost  one-half  a 
milligram  of  endotoxin.  "Smoking  one 
pack  of  cigarettes  a  day  gives  the  same 
endotoxin  exposure  as  working  in  a 
dusty  cotton  mill  for  eight  hours,"  says 
lead  researcher  Jeffrey  D.  Hasday, 
MD,  associate  professor  of  medicine  in 


the  medical  school  and  director  of  the 
pulmonary  outpatient  clinic  at  the 
Baltimore  VA  Medical  Center. 

The  toxin  is  a  known  cause  of 
chronic  bronchitis  among  workers  in 
cotton  mills,  fish  canneries,  swine  farms 
and  other  industrial  sites. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  bacterial 
endotoxin  has  been  found  in  cigarette 
smoke.  The  toxin,  which  enters  the  lungs 
of  smokers  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the 
lungs  of  those  who  inhale  second-hand 
smoke,  is  one  of  the  more  powerful  known 
triggers  of  bronchial  inflammation.  "This 
may  explain  why  cigarette  smoke  exposure 
makes  asthma  worse  and  causes  chronic 
bronchitis,"  says  Dr.  Hasday. 

The  endotoxin  is  part  of  the  outer 


wall  of  Gram-negative  bacteria,  says  Dr. 
Hasday.  "It  is  difficult  to  eliminate  and 
is  very  resistant  to  heat,  allowing  it  to 
survive  during  tobacco  processing,  ciga- 
rette manufacturing  and  smoking." 

Other  causes  of  lung  inflammation, 
like  pre-existing  asthma  or  even  a  cold, 
can  increase  the  sensitivity  to  inhaled 
endotoxin,  so  that  even  the  lower  levels  of 
endotoxin  in  second-hand  smoke  may 
have  harmful  effects  in  people  already  suf- 
fering from  bronchial  irritation,"  he  says. 

Dr.  Hasday  points  to  the  study's  find- 
ings as  an  argument  for  stronger  regula- 
tion of  smoking  in  the  workplace. 

The  study  was  funded  in  part  by  the 
American  Lung  Association  of  Maryland. 

Ira  Allen 
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New  Procedure  Makes  a  Successful  Transplant  Possible 


Six  critically  ill  people  on  kidney  dialy- 
sis have  been  able  to  receive  a  kidney 
transplant  and  a  new  chance  at  life 
thanks  to  a  procedure  performed  at  the 
medical  center  that  cleansed  their 
blood  of  harmful  rejection  antibodies. 

The  success  of  this  innovative  proce- 
dure, called  High  PRA  Rescue,  was 
presented  at  the  American  Society  of 
Transplant  Surgeons'  annual  convention 
in  May  by  Eugene  J.  Schweitzer, 
MD.  It  is  the  first  time  the  procedure 
has  been  tried  in  combination  with 
three  new  anti-rejection  drugs. 

"These  six  patients  had  loved  ones 
who  were  willing  to  give  them  a  kid- 
ney, but  because  of  their  high  PRA, 
their  body  would  have  rejected  the  new 
kidney  immediately,"  says  Dr. 
Schweitzer,  a  transplant  surgeon  at  the 
medical  center  and  associate  professor 


of  surgery  at  the  medical  school. 

High  PRA,  which  stands  for  high 
panel  reactive  antibody,  affects  at  least 
20  percent  of  people  on  the  U.S.  kidney 
transplant  waiting  list.  It  can  signifi- 
cantly increase  their  waiting  time  to 
receive  a  suitable  donated  kidney. 

"High  PRA  can  cause  immediate 
rejection  of  a  transplanted  kidney,  in 
spite  of  the  powerful  anti-rejection  med- 
ications we  have  available,"  says 
Stephen  T.  Bartlett,  MD,  head  of  the 
Division  of  Transplant  Surgery  at  the 
medical  center  and  professor  of  surgery 
and  medicine  in  the  medical  school. 

"We  wanted  to  help  these  patients  to 
get  around  that  barrier  by  cleansing 
their  blood  of  the  reactive  antibodies," 
says  Dr.  Bartlett. 

For  the  procedure,  the  patients 
underwent  plasmapheresis.  They  were 


connected  for  two  hours  to  a  machine 
that  removed  their  blood,  separated  out 
the  blood  serum  that  contained  the  rejec- 
tion antibodies,  and  returned  their  red 
and  white  blood  cells  and  platelets.  Their 
serum  was  replaced  by  a  protein  solution. 

Eight  patients  had  this  procedure  six 
times  over  a  two-week  period.  They 
also  took  anti-rejection  medication  to 
prevent  the  antibodies  from  coming 
back,  using  three  new  drugs:  Prograf, 
CellCept  and  IV1G. 

The  rejection  antibodies  were  suc- 
cessfully removed  from  six  of  the  eight 
patients.  All  six  went  on  to  have  suc- 
cessful kidney  transplants  from  living 
donors  between  March  1998  and  April 
1999,  and  the  kidneys  continue  to 
function. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 


New  Strategy  May  Succeed  at  Extending  Life  of  Transplanted  Kidneys 


Although  kidney  transplant  offers  peo- 
ple with  kidney  failure  a  new  chance  at 
a  normal  life,  on  average,  a  trans- 
planted kidney  functions  for  only  nine 
years.  Now,  doctors  at  the  medical  cen- 
ter say  a  new  strategy  to  extend  the 
function  of  transplanted  kidneys  shows 
promise. 

In  a  study  of  60  people  who  had 
received  kidney  transplants  and  were 
showing  signs  of  kidney  deterioration, 
researchers  improved  the  kidney  (unction 
in  the  majority  of  patients  by  cutting  in 
half  the  (.lost-  of  cyclosporine  (NeoraJ),  a 
widely  used  drug  to  prevent  rejection,  and 
adding  .i  new  anti-rejection  drug 
iphenolate  mofetil  ((  ,ell(  lept). 


Although  both  drugs  prevent  the 
body's  rejection  of  the  new  kidney  by 
suppressing  the  patient's  immune  sys- 
tem, they  work  in  different  ways,  and 
therefore  may  have  a  different  effect  on 
transplanted  kidneys  over  time. 

"Many  patients,  especially  those 
whose  kidneys  came  from  cadaver 
donors,  experience  a  slow  but  steady 
deterioration  of  function  of  their  new 
kidney.  Before,  we  had  no  proven  way 
to  intervene.  We  have  been  trying  to 
develop  new  strategies  to  prevent  kidney 
dysfunction  or  at  least  slow  it  down," 
says  Matthew  Weir,  MD.  professor  of 
medicine  and  head  ot  the  Division  of 
Nephrology  at  the  medical  school. 


"We  are  encouraged  that  with  our 
new  strategy,  we  saw  an  improvement 
in  kidney  function  in  37  of  the  patients 
we  studied,  over  an  average  time  span 
of  two  years  after  starting  the  new  drug 
combination.  It  means  we  can  have 
impact,"  adds  Dr.  Weir. 

Members  of  the  medical  center 
transplant  team  are  so  encouraged  by 
their  findings  that  the  new  therapeutic 
strategy  is  being  used  in  all  kidney 
transplant  patients  who  experience  ero- 
sion of  their  kidney  function.  The 
study  was  funded  in  part  by  Hoffman- 
La  Roche  Inc.,  which  makes  CellCept. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
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Make  Sure  Your  Liability 
Insurance  Isn't  A  Liability 


PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc.  and  our 
affiliate  companies  offer  Maryland  physi- 
cians, surgeons  and  support  staff  a  full 
spectrum  of  professional,  financial  and  risk 
management  services. 

Over  the  years,  PSA  has  worked  together 
with  thousands  of  medical  professionals 
who  anticipate  special  problems  in  today's 
business  environment.   At  PSA,  we  special- 
ize in  solving  most  of  these  before  thc\ 
actually  become  problems. 

The  PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc.  staff 
can  research  area  malpractice  carriers  and 
furnish  you  a  comparative  premium  and 
benefit  analysis.  Additionally,  there  are 
practice  discounts  available  to  physicians  in 
the  Maryland  area. 

Because  many  other  Maryland  physicians 
have  confidence  in  our  service  and  exper- 
tise, PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc.  is  cur- 
rently among  the  largest  Malpractice 
Insurance  Agencies  in  Maryland. 


Call  our  Resource  Line  and  let  PSA  furnish  a 

no  obligation  Personal  Malpractice  Analysis 

for  your  practice  -  (410)  296 -PLAN 


PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc. 

PSA  Financial  Advisors,  Inc. 

PSA  Capita]  Management,  Inc. 

PSA  Insurance,  Inc. 

PSA  Financial,  Inc. 

PSA  Equities,  Inc. 

PSA  Pension  Services,  Inc. 


PSA  Financial  Center 

1447  York  Road,  Suite  400 

Lutherville,  Maryland  21093 

410-296-PLAN/  410-821-7766 

410-381-8877/ 1-800-677-7887 

Fax  410-828-0242 
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m  I  skeptical?  Of  course,  I  am,"  says  Ruth 
Young,  74,  retired  dean  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  School  of  Social  Work.  "By  profes- 
sional training  I  am  skeptical.  It's  why  I  think  the 
research  they  are  doing  is  so  important."  Physicians 
in  the  School  of  Medicine's  Complementary 
Medicine  Program  (CMP)  conduct  the  research 
Young  is  affirming.  Young  talks  calmly  as  Lixing 
Lao,  MD,  clinical  director  of  the  program,  taps  the 
sixth  acupuncture  needle  into  her  knee.  She  doesn't 
wince  or  show  any  signs  of  discomfort  as  Dr.  Lao 
methodically  places  more  needles  into  her  knee 
and  foot.  Then  he  connects  them  to  a  box  that  will 
generate  an  electric  current  through  the  needles 
and  into  the  pressure  points  of  her  arthritic  joints. 
He  sets  a  simple  kitchen  timer  and  leaves  the  room 
to  let  Young  relax  during  the  20-minute  treatment. 

Young  is  one  of  an  estimated  15  million 
Americans  who  suffer  from  osteoarthritis.  She  is 
willing  to  try  a  therapy  the  Chinese  have  used  for 
centuries  to  relieve  her  pain.  It  was  her  rheumatol- 
ogist,  Marc  Hochberg,  MD,  a  professor  in  the 
School  of  Medicine,  who  recommended  the  CMP 
and  acupuncture. 

"He  told  me  that  there  was  one  anti-inflamma- 
tory left  for  me  to  use.  My  arthritis  began  when  I 
was  in  my  40s  and  over  the  years  I  have  used  a  lot 
of  medications.  Their  side  effects  have  taken  a  toll 
on  my  stomach;  acupuncture  seemed  like  it  was 
worth  trying."  And  it  has  been.  Young's  pain  has 
decreased  since  undergoing  the  therapy. 

Whether  it's  for  arthritis,  back  pain,  insomnia, 
or  other  chronic  conditions,  more  Americans  than 
ever  before  are  seeking  relief  from  health  problems 
with  solutions  that  traditionally  have  not  been 
taught  in  medical  schools.  A  1998  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  (JAMA)  article  said 
that  more  than  one  in  three  Americans  have  used 
some  form  of  "unconventional  medicine."  The 
article  reported  on  a  1997  survey  that  found  adults 


in  the  United  States  made  629  million  visits  to 
"unconventional  medical"  providers  that  year.  And 
not  only  has  the  publics  view  shifted,  but  the  medical 
profession  has  made  more  room  for  unconventional 
therapies.  Recent  regional  and  national  surveys  of 
primary  care  physicians  indicate  that  as  many  as 
half  now  accept  acupuncture  as  a  legitimate  ther- 


Pictured  left:  Brian  Berman,  MD,  directs  the 
University's  Complementary  Medicine  Program, 
housed  in  the  Kernan  Mansion.  At  right:  Acupuncturist 
Uxing  Lao,  MD,  is  clinical  director  of  the  program. 


apy.  And  this  year,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH)  elevated  its  Office  of  Alternative 
Medicine  to  Center  status.  Today,  75  percent  of 
the  country's  medical  schools  offer  a  course  in 
complementary  medicine.  In  November  1998, 
JAMA  dedicated  its  entire  issue  to  it. 

hile  community  hospitals  now  are  beginning 
to  offer  relaxation  classes  and  acupuncture, 
the  Complementary  Medicine  Program  has  offered 
these  therapies  since  1991.  The  program  started 
small  as  a  medical  school  project,  "The  Integration 
of  Complementary  and  Orthodox  Medicine,"  oper- 
ating within  the  University's  Pain  Clinic,  at  the  same 
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time  starting  pilot  studies  in  alternative  therapies 
supported  by  seed  funding  from  the  NIH  and  the 
Laing  Foundation.  It  later  became  a  division  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Medicine  and  in  1995  was 
awarded  an  NIH  center  grant  to  conduct  alternative 
medicine  research,  one  of  just  1 1  in  the  country.  A 
year  later,  it  received  further  funding  from  the 
British-based  Laing  Foundation  to  develop  collabora- 
tive efforts  with  programs  in  England;  the  School  of 
Medicine  provided  matching  funds  and  elevated  it  to 
a  program.  It  was  the  first  complementary  medicine 
program  in  the  country  based  at  an  academic  med- 
ical institution.  Brian  Berman,  MD,  associate  profes- 
sor in  family  medicine,  founded  the  program  and 
continues  to  serve  as  its  director. 

"Through  treating  my  patients,  I  found  that  con- 
ventional medicine  was  excellent  for  treating  acute 
conditions  but  not  as  effective  for  chronic  ones.  I 
had  lived  in  England  where  homeopathic  and  other 
complementary  treatments  are  commonplace  and 
people  find  them  effective." 

His  experience  led  him  to  examine  therapies 
accepted  by  other  cultures  but  not  tested  by  con- 
ventional Western  science.  Dr.  Berman  notes  that 
eight  years  ago  he  felt  like  a  pioneer  but  says  con- 
sumers have  created  the  shift  in  the  public's  atti- 
tude toward  complementary  medicine. 

The  CMP  makes  its  association  with  a  medical 
school  a  strength  for  research  initiatives.  As 
an  NIH  Center  for  the  Study  of  Complementary/ 
Alternative  Therapies  to  Treat  Pain,  it  has  received 
approximately  $9  million  lor  research.  It  partners 
with  other  University  entities,  including  the 
( !enter  for  the  Study  of  Persistent  Pain,  directed  by 
Ronald  Dubncr,  1  )l  )S,  PhD,  a  faculty  member  in 
the    Dental    School    and    in    the    Division    of 


Rhieumatology  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Berman  explains  that  another  important 
function  of  the  CMP  is  physician  education.  Its 
own  study  of  primary  care  physicians  in  Maryland 
found  that  70  percent  want  information  on  com- 
plementary medicine.  The  same  study,  as  well  as 
others,  indicate  an  increasing  number  of  physicians 
are  receptive  to  treatments  once  considered  "fringe." 

The  School  of  Medicine  was  quick  to  meet  that 
need  by  offering  courses,  including  a  rotation 
through  CMP,  in  the  School's  curriculum.  Dr. 
Berman  says  a  frequent  criticism  of  complementary 
medicine  is  that  it  lacks  scientific  evidence  to  validate 
its  claims  of  effectiveness.  However,  the  CMP  has 
found  more  than  12,000  journal  citations  in  comple- 
mentary medicine  and  pain  alone.  To  date,  it  has  not 
been  readily  accessible  in  this  country  since  it  has 
been  published  in  foreign  languages  and  in  journals 
or  sources  not  indexed  by  MEDLINE  (the  National 
Library  of  Medicine's  database  of  medical  literature.) 

Dr.  Berman  likes  to  make  a  distinction  between 
"alternative"  medicine  and  "complementary"  medi- 
cine. "We  favor  the  term  'complementary'  as  it 
encourages  an  attitude  that  does  not  pit  one  system 
against  another,"  he  says. 

Given  that  there  are  more  than  200  therapies 
considered  "unconventional,"  it  is  an  impor- 
tant distinction,  especially  for  physicians  like  Dr. 
Berman  who  are  classifying  and  researching  them. 
It  is  also  more  than  an  idle  distinction;  the  1998 
JAMA  article  reported  that  Americans  spend  more 
than  $27  billion  on  unconventional  therapies. 

"In  the  future,  the  labels  I  would  like  to  see  peo- 
ple use  are  effective'  and  'ineffective'  in  relationship 
to  which  approach  works  best,"  Dr.  Berman  says. 
That  view  drives  the  CMP's  research  by  asking 
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what  is  safe  and  therapeutically  cost-effective. 

Relieving  and  mitigating  pain  also  top  the  CMP 
research  agenda.  Researchers  currently  are  conduct- 
ing the  third  stage  of  the  country's  largest  study  to 
evaluate  acupunctures  ability  to  ease  arthritis  pain. 
Over  the  course  of  this  year,  they  will  compare  the 
results  of  acupuncture,  a  placebo  acupuncture,  and 
arthritis  education  to  treat  more  than  500  Americans 
older  than  50.  Additionally,  with  the  Dental  School 
Pain  Center,  they  are  examining  acupunctures  capac- 
ity to  reduce  the  amount  of  pain  medication  patients 
need  after  molar  extractions. 


"I  do  Qi  Gong  in  the  morning  and  evening  and 
find  I  can  actually  enjoy  myself  during  the  day. 
Before  taking  the  classes,  I  was  just  trying  to  make 
it  through  the  day,"  Finklesen  recalls. 

Back  pain  sufferers  spend  nearly  $50  billion  a 
year  for  treatment  and  it  is  the  most  com- 
mon cause  of  disability  in  the  country.  In  the  past, 
conventional  treatment  lor  chronic  back  pain  was 
bedrest.  Believing  that  emotional  factors  and 
patients'  fear  of  aggravating  their  condition  may 
contribute  to  their  pain,  the  CMP  decided  to  test 


li(0)e  fauor  t/ie  term  ' complementary '  [ooer  ''alternative  y  as 
it  encouraaes  an  attitude  tnat  does  not  pit  one  system  aaainst 
anoiner,  "  Dr.   Jjerman  explains. 


Two  other  research  areas  are  fibromyalgia  and 
back  pain.  Fibromyalgia  has  only  recently 
been  accepted  as  a  syndrome  by  conventional  med- 
icine and  it  afflicts  an  estimated  6  million 
Americans,  predominantly  women.  Often  con- 
fused with  chronic  fatigue  syndrome,  it  has  as 
many  as  23  symptoms,  including  generalized  pain, 
fatigue,  insomnia,  sinus  problems  and  headaches. 
The  syndrome  can  be  debilitating  and  frustrating 
since  it  is  difficult  to  diagnose  and  treat. 

Deborah  Finklesen  suffered  from  fibromyalgia 
for  1 5  years  before  a  physician  gave  her  the  diagno- 
sis. "I  would  do  anything  to  ease  the  pain.  I'd  paint 
myself  blue  if  someone  told  me  it  would  make  the 
pain  go  away.  It  feels  like  a  toothache  in  your 
entire  body." 

A  friend  told  her  about  the  CMP  and  she  partic- 
ipated in  its  Qi  Gong  class.  Qi  Gong,  a  Chinese 
discipline  that  emphasizes  gentle,  dance-like 
movements,  brings  relief  to  Finklesen  and  other 
fibromyalgia  sufferers. 


interventions  that  emphasized  exercise,  movement, 
and  coping  strategies. 

Researchers  enrolled  52  patients  who  had 
chronic  back  pain  for  1 1  or  more  years  on  the  aver- 
age. During  a  period  of  10  weeks,  an  Asian  Qi 
Gong  master  taught  them  its  movements  and  a 
psychologist  taught  them  mind/body,  mindfulness 
meditation  relaxation  techniques.  Qi  Gong  accen- 
tuates flexibility,  strength  and  rhythm.  Mind/body, 
mindfulness  meditation  relaxation  teaches  individ- 
uals ways  to  accept  and  deal  with  pain  and  alter 
their  attitude  toward  it.  The  CMP  study  produced 
encouraging  results  and  supports  the  notion  that 
attitude  plays  a  role  in  a  patient's  perception  of 
chronic  back  pain.  The  majority  of  the  study's  par- 
ticipants reported  a  decrease  in  pain,  a  decrease  in 
the  level  of  pain  that  interfered  with  daily  activities 
and  improved  mood.  Additionally,  the  participants 
who  reported  a  decrease  in  pain  and  improved  abil- 
ity to  function  attributed  it  to  newly  learned  cop- 
ing strategies. 
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The  CMP  tested  these  techniques  for  patients 
with  fibromyalgia  and  the  outcomes  were  positive 
at  the  four-month  follow-up.  Dr.  Berman  docu- 
mented each  study  and  published  articles  in  peer- 
reviewed  journals. 


Appropriately,  the  setting  for  CMP's  offices  is 
oft  the  beaten  path.  Dr.  Berman  and  the 
administrative  staff  come  to  work  each  day  at  the 
old  Kernan  Mansion  on  the  grounds  of  Kernan 
Hospital.  The  Victorian  building  in  suburban 
Baltimore  County  once  served  as  a  place  "in  the 
country"  to  treat  children  afflicted  with  disabilities. 
Today,  it  continues  to  offer  a  respite  from  urban  life 
and  the  setting  for  outdoor  Qi  Gong  and  medita- 
tion classes  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

Dr.  Berman's  office  is  simple — his  desk  does  not 
have  a  computer  as  he  prefers  to  write  with  a  pen.  He 
uses  a  computer  in  the  office  next  door  for  research. 
On  the  desk  are  two  metal  objects  shaped  like  plastic 
coffee  cup  lids  that  are  attached  with  a  piece  of 
leather.  They  are  Tibetan  chimes  used  by  Buddhist 
monks  to  mark  the  beginning  and  end  of  meditation. 

While  Dr.  Berman  combines  the  best  of  Western 
and  Eastern  medicines  to  treat  his  patients,  he 
laments  the  "lack  of  spirit"  in  Western  medicine. 
Technology,  he  remarks,  has  made  great  strides  in 
helping  people  but  the  price  has  sometimes  been  to 
dehumanize  the  patient. 

"In  the  United  States,  we  tend  to  think  of  these 
therapies  as  new,  but  they  have  been  around  for 
centuries.  They  are  patient-centered  and  emphasize 
the  patient/doctor  relationship,"  he  says.  "An 
important  role  of  the  Complementary  Medicine 
Program  is  to  look  at  the  scientific  foundation  for 
these  alternative  systems  of  care.  Then  we  can 
advocate  for  what  works  and  what  doesn't  and  the 
ways  they  best  'complement'  traditional  medicine." 
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TAX    ADVANTAGED    SOLUTIONS    FROM    TIAA-CREF 


IF  YOU  THOUGHT  COLLEGE  WAS  EXPENSIVE, 
TRY  PUTTING  YOURSELF  THROUGH  RETIREMENT. 


Think  about  supporting  yourself  for  twenty- 
five,  thirty  years  or  longer  in  retirement.  It 
might  be  the  greatest  financial  test  you'll  ever 
face.  Fortunately  you  have  two  valuable  assets 
in  your  favor:  time  and  tax  deferral. 

The  key  is  to  begin  saving  now.  Delaying 
your  decision  for  even  a  year  or  two  can  have  a 
big  impact  on  the  amount  of  income  you'll  have 
when  you  retire. 

What's  the  simplest  way  to  get  started? 
Save  in  pretax  dollars  and  make  the  most  of  tax 
deferral.  There's  simply  no  more  painless 
or  powerful  way  to  build  a  comfortable  and 
secure  tomorrow. 


www.tiaa- 


SRAs  and  IRAs  makes  it  easy. 

SRAs  —  tax-deferred  annuities  from 
TIAA-CREF-  and  our  range  of  IRAs  offer 
smart  and  easy  ways  to  build  the  extra  income 
your  pension  and  Social  Security  benefits  may 
not  cover.  They're  backed  by  the  same  exclu- 
sive investment  choices,  low  expenses,  and 
personal  service  that  have  made  TIAA-CREF 
the  retirement  plan  of  choice  among  America's 
education  and  research  communities. 

Call  1  800  8^2-2776  and  find  out  for 
yourself  how  easy  it  is  to  put  yourself  through 
retirement  when  you  have  time  and  TIAA-CREF 
on  your  side. 

cref.org 


Ensuring  the  future 
for  those  who  shape  it.* 
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The  History 


of  the  Burns  Collection 
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By  Ronald  S.  Wade 


Photos  by  Mark  Teske 


Ronald  Wade  is  director  for  the  Anatomical  Services  Division  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  and  director  of  the  Maryland 
Anatomy  board  that  administers  the  statewide  body  donor  program. 
This  article,  which  appeared  in  the  December  \$y8  issue  of  The  Anatomical 
Record,  is  adapted  from  an  abstract  presented  in  May  \99&  ,n  Arica, 
Chile,  at  the  Third  World  Congress  for  Mummy  Studies. 


he  Burns  Collection  is  a  fascinating  set  of  med- 
ical mummies  dating  from  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  The  collection  offers  much  to  students  of 
the  history  of  Western  medicine — but  not  just  by 
virtue  of  the  specimens  themselves.  Rather,  the  story 
of  the  collection's  genesis  in  Scotland  and  its  migra- 
tion to  the  United  States  reveals  much  about  how 
medicine  and  gross  anatomy  were  taught  by  the  early 
pioneers  of  the  medical  arts. 

In  order  to  introduce  the  Burns  Collection,  one 
must  also  introduce  the  institution  which  now  houses 
it.  The  College  of  Medicine  of  Maryland  was  granted 
a  charter  by  the  Maryland  legislature  in  December 
1807  and  was  rechartered  as  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  1812,  the  fifth  oldest  medical  school  in 
the  United  States.  For  many  years,  Dr.  John  Beale 
Davidge,  one  of  the  schools  founding  fathers,  held 
the  chair  of  anatomy  and  the  chair  of  surgery.  At  the 
request  of  Dr.  Davidge  because  of  failing  sight  and 
advancing  age,  a  search  began  to  find  a  suitable  pro- 
fessor for  the  chair  of  surgery. 

Granville  Sharpe  Pattison  was  a  protege  of  the 
eminent  Scottish  anatomist  Allan  Burns  of  the 
Andersonian  Institute  in  Glasgow.  Pattison  succeeded 
Burns  at  his  death  but  eventually  left  Scotland  by  way 
of  London  and  came  to  the  United  States  to  accept  a 
position  offered  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  1819  in  Philadelphia,  he  learned 
that  the  position  offered  him  had  since  been  filled.  In 
1820,  the  University  of  Maryland,  however,  found  a 
willing  candidate  for  the  chair  of  surgery  in  Pattison, 
who  had  brought  with  him  esteemed  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation and  the  collection  of  anatomical 
preparations  that  had  been  accumulated  by  Allan 
Burns.  Pattison  had  a  reputation  as  an  articulate  lec- 
turer in  surgery  and  anatomy,  and  he  came  complete 


with  his  own  cadaver  teaching  aids,  making  him 
unique.  In  that  same  year,  1820,  Pattison  sold  the 
Burns  Museum  to  the  University  of  Maryland  for 
the  handsome  sum  of  S7.800.  Plans  were  underway 
to  build  the  "Museum  Building,"  later  known  as 
Practice  Hall,  to  house  the  collection.  That  building, 
separate  from  Davidge  Hall  and  the  student  dissect- 
ing laboratory  which  still  stands  today,  has  long  since 
been  demolished. 

As  we  look  at  what  remains  of  this  eighteenth-cen- 
tury specimen  collection,  said  to  originally  number  in 
the  hundreds,  one  can  hardly  imagine  the  time  and 
great  effort  taken  to  detail  the  anatomical  structure  in 
less  than  the  best  of  circumstances.  Not  only  do  we 
see  the  relationships  and  the  complexity  of  the  com- 
municating bone,  organ,  muscle,  nerve,  tendon,  and 
fiber  of  tissue,  but  we  view  the  skill  of  Burns  as  a  dis- 
sector-preparator,  artfully  casting  and  adding  colors 
into  areas  of  specific  interest.  Burnss  special  interest 
in  the  heart  and  vascular  system  is  given  emphasis  in 
his  preparations.  Preservation  meant  desiccation,  the 
removal  of  water  from  the  tissue  to  prevent  autolysis 
and  accompanying  putrefaction.  The  specimens  were 
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mummified  by  a  salt  and  sugar  cure  process;  the  exact 
manner  and  method  are  unknown. 

Many  of  the  Burns  Museum  specimens  survive 
today.  For  the  past  25  years,  the  collection  has  been  held 
in  safe,  secluded,  and  secure  storage  within  the  anatomi- 
cal facilities.  For  decades  prior  to  that,  specimens  rested 
in  glass  cabinets  and  were  viewed  with  amazement  as 
oddities  bv  students  as  thev  entered  the  dissection  lab. 


College.  In  1814,  Pattison,  a  22-year-old  professor, 
acquired  full  title  to  the  collection  when  Russel  sold  his 
interest  to  Pattison  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 
Armed  with  the  Burns  Museum,  Pattison  could  distin- 
guish himself  in  Glasgow,  London,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  where  in  1820  the  remains  of  the  specimen 
collection  were  given  a  permanent  home  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine. 
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Times  of  Allan  Burns 
The  story  of  Allan  Burns  reflects  much  about  the  era 
during  which  these  medical  mummies  were  made. 
Allan  Burns  was  small  and  boyish  looking;  indeed,  in 
1 797  at  the  age  of  1 6  he  was  in  charge  of  the  dissect- 
ing rooms  at  the  College  Street  Medical  School  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  The  school  was  founded  by  his 
older  brother,  John  Burns,  also  an  accomplished 
anatomist.  The  school  was  not  part  of  the  university 
offering  the  medical  degree,  so  Allan  did  not  have  a 
qualification  for  surgery  from  Glasgow  University. 

Degree  or  no,  Burns  was  a  skilled  dissector.  He 
developed  special  preparations  on  the  bodies  in  the 
laboratory,  paying  special  attention  to  the  vascular  sys- 
tem. Burns's  ligament  (the  falciform  margin  of  the 
saphenous  opening  of  the  thigh),  the  Space  of  Burns 
(the  jugular  fossa  in  the  temporal  bone  of  the  skull), 
and  two  classic  anatomy  textbooks  {Surgical  Anatomy 
of  the  Head  and  Neck  [1811]  and  Observations  of 
Diseases  of  the  Heart  [1809])  evidence  other  significant 
contributions  by  Allan  Burns  in  this  early  era  of  medi- 
cine. Burns  was  invited  by  the  Empress  Catherine  of 
Russia  for  a  year  to  set  up  a  hospital  along  the  British 
design.  Upon  his  return,  he  learned  that  his  brother 
John  had  been  prosecuted  for  grave  robbery  and  his 
teaching  activities  barred.  Allan  Burns  gave  lectures  in 
anatomy  and  surgery.  In  1809,  Granville  Sharpe 
Pattison,  at  age  18,  joined  Burns  as  his  assistant  and 
demonstrator,  working  with  him  until  Burns's  death  in 
1813.  Burns  died  at  age  32  of  an  abdominal  abscess,  as 
determined  by  an  immediate  autopsy  by  Pattison  and 
Andrew  Russel,  Burns's  senior  associate. 

Burns  had  bequeathed  to  Pattison  the  copyrights  of 
all  his  works.  In  time,  Pattison  revised  and  expanded 
Burns's  original  texts  and  included  a  number  of  case  his- 
tories. Burns  had  bequeathed  his  anatomical  specimens 
to  Andrew  Russel*  who  had  assisted  in  their  preparation. 
As  the  sole  proprietor,  Russel  had  sold  an  interest  in  die 
collection  to  Pattison,  who  replaced  Burns  as  the  lec- 
turer and  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  the 
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The  Specimens'  Tales 

What  do  we  know  about  the  mummy  specimens? 
Actually,  very  little  is  known  about  how  they  were  pro- 
cured or  prepared.  How  did  Allan  Burns,  with  the  help 
of  his  able  assistant  Andrew  Russel,  acquire  numerous 
bodies  for  dissection  and  demonstration,  amassing  this 
anatomical  collection?  The  likely  source  was  execu- 
tions. In  Scotland  as  in  England,  criminals  sent  to  the 
gallows  were  the  only  legal  source  of  cadaver  speci- 
mens. Hanging  was  neither  quick  nor  easy;  the  execu- 
tion involved  slow  strangulation.  The  criminal  would 
mount  a  ladder  or  stand  on  a  bucket  and,  when  the 
noose  was  secure,  the  ladder  would  be  pushed  away  or 
the  hangman  would  "kick  the  bucket."  Condemned 
prisoners  often  knew  of  their  cadaverous  fate  and  even 
feared  that  they  may  not  be  dead  but  alive  and  just 
lifeless  when  the  anatomist  would  have  them  to  his 
knife.  Many  times  friends  or  relatives  of  the  con- 
demned would  try  to  "pull  the  legs"  violently  while 
they  were  suspended  to  hasten  the  death. 


n  some  European  countries  at  the  time,  unclaimed 
bodies  at  hospitals  or  workhouses  could  be  used  for 
medical  dissection,  but  not  in  Scotland.  Because  there 
was  such  a  great  need  for  bodies  at  the  medical  schools 
and  there  were  few  to  no  adequate  legal  sources,  a  lucra- 
tive, organized,  and  profitable — but  risky — business 
appeared:  grave  robbing  and  body  snatching.  In  1828, 
William  Burke  and  William  Hare  in  Edinburgh  became 
infamous.  Known  as  the  "sack  'em  men,"  together  they 
murdered  16  people  and  sold  their  bodies  to  Dr.  Robert 
Knox,  the  anatomist.  Hare  was  granted  immunity  from 
prosecution,  turning  King's  evidence  at  trial,  and 
William  Burke  was  found  guilty.  He  was  hanged — and 
probably  made  one  last  trip  to  the  anatomy  lab. 

Grave  robbery  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  medicine 
and  the  study  of  human  anatomy  at  a  time  when  dissec- 
tion of  the  body  remained  virtually  illegal.  Cemeteries  of 
the  rich  were  guarded.  Family  members  would  use  cast 
iron  or  stone  slabs  to  cover  the  burial  site.  Mortsafes 
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were  used  to  protect  the  graves  and  their  bodily  con- 
tents. An  illicit  import  of  bodies  into  Scotland  from 
Ireland  also  helped  to  meet  the  medical  school  demand 
for  corpses.  Though  not  officially  sanctioned  by  the 
schools,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  medical  students 
were  given  special  considerations,  a  prized  free  ticket 
into  the  dissection  lab,  if  they  assisted  in  the  effort  to 
procure  specimens.  No  doubt  Allan  Burns  used  many  if 
not  all  of  these  sources  lor  acquiring  corpses;  he  proba- 
bly made  a  few  late-night  trips  to  the  graveyard  himself 
to  acquire  specimens  for  his  collection  of  mummy  speci- 
mens. Pattison,  who  later  acquired  the  Burns  Museum, 
was  an  acknowledged  leader  of  the  "student  resurrec- 
tionists" in  Glasgow.  Later  as  a  senior  lecturer,  he,  like 
John  Burns,  was  indicted  for  body  snatching.  Unlike 
Burns,  Pattison  was  found  innocent. 

From  Mummies  to  Virtual  Hum 

When  Burns  began  his  career  in  the  1790s,  Europe's 
medical  profession  was  still  in  its  infancy.  The  basic 
diagnostic  tools  of  today's  trade-the  stethoscope,  the 
thermometer,  and  hypodermics— were  absent. 
Anesthesia  and  antibiotics  had  not  been  developed.  It 
was  an  occupation  taken  up  by  the  aspiring  young  man 
from  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  It  was  the  time  of 
the  Napoleonic  Wars,  when  there  was  a  need  by  the 
armies  for  the  skills  of  the  physician  and  surgeon.  In 
addition,  it  was  open  to  youth  of  modest  academic 
means.  There  were  no  entrance  requirements  per  se, 
and  the  average  medical  student  was  14-16  years  of  age. 
In  the  early  1800s,  similar  conditions  existed  in  the 
United  States.  Maryland  medical  students,  usually  16- 
20  years  old,  lived  in  boarding  houses  close  to  the  col- 
lege. They  frequently  informally  organized  into  small 
study  groups  and  may  have  had  some  cursory  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  or  Latin.  The  student  paid  the  school 
dean  a  matriculation  fee,  and  the  professors  sold  tickets 
to  their  lectures  to  earn  an  income.  The  physical 
degree  was  a  climax  of  two  years  of  courses  and  study. 
The  curriculum  included  anatomy,  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine  (which  included  symptomatology  and 
treatment  of  disease),  chemistry,  surgery,  medical  insti- 
tutes (which  combined  the  study  of  physiology,  pathol- 
ogy, and  diagnosis),  materia  medica,  and  obstetrics.  In 
1820,  Pattison  was  at  his  articulate  best  in  Baltimore. 
Anatomy  and  surgery  were  the  most  popular  courses. 
Practice  Hall  was  built  to  house  the  Burns  Museum 
and  was  extensively  used  by  Pattison  for  demonstra- 
tions and  by  the  students  for  study.    There  was  an 


ample  supply  of  cadavers— so  ample,  in  fact,  that 
Maryland  (according  to  the  University  of  Maryland, 
School  of  Medicine  Archives)  was  sending  bodies  to 
out-of-state  schools,  which  were  in  need.  Much  of  the 
hands-on  training  was  apprenticed  at  almshouses,  infir- 
maries, and  hospitals  for  the  poor.  Patients  who  could 
afford  a  physician  were  treated  at  home.  Surgery  was 
performed  over  the  screams  of  the  conscious  patient,  as 
no  anesthesia  had  yet  been  invented. 

It  was  a  time  very  different  from  that  which  we  know 
today.  Today,  the  University  of  Maryland's  School  of 
Medicine,  like  other  medical  schools,  continues  to 
evolve,  undergoing  fundamental  curriculum  changes  in 
its  approach  to  teaching  the  basic  sciences,  including 
anatomy.  Traditional  gross  anatomy  courses  have  been 
modified  to  reduce  the  time  spent  devoted  to  cadaver 
dissection.  Cross-sectional  anatomy  has  been  added  as 
part  of  preclinical  training.  Problem-based  learning  has 
become  the  standard  of  a  model  integrated  curriculum. 

Technological  advances  in  medicine  have  also 
brought  some  significant  enhancements  to  help  the  stu- 
dent learn  human  anatomy  both  outside  and  inside  the 
dissection  lab.  The  Visible  Human,  a  project  sponsored 
by  the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  can  be  down- 
loaded from  the  Internet.  With  the  computer,  the  stu- 
dent can  manipulate  digitized  views  of  the  body  from 
superficial  to  deep  at  any  level  or  plane.  Plastination  was 
invented  by  Gunther  von  Hagens  at  the  Anatomical 
Institute,  Heidelberg,  Germany,  in  1978,  as  an 
improved  method  of  specimen  preparation.  Chemically 
fixed  and  finning  specimens  can  be  impregnated  with 
curable  polymers,  leaving  the  organs  and  tissues  dry, 
odorless,  and  biologically  stable.  In  many  schools,  histo- 
logic images  are  becoming  increasingly  available  in  elec- 
tronic format,  replacing  the  once-staple  microscope  for 
student  study  with  the  laptop  computer.Some  medical 
schools  are  today  experiencing  problems  acquiring  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  cadavers  to  accommodate  the  student 
anatomy  classes  but,  with  new  tools  and  enhancements 
available,  the  body  snatching  and  grave  robbery  of  the 
past  need  not  be  repeated.  Since  its  founding  as  the 
College  of  Medicine  of  Maryland,  the  University  of 
Maryland's  School  of  Medicine  has  never  faced  the 
dilemma  of  cadaver  shortages.  Indeed,  through  the  tech- 
nical and  anatomic  marvels  contained  in  the  Burns 
Collection  specimens,  this  institution  continues  to  share 
in  the  legacy  of  the  Burnses,  Russel,  Pattison,  and  other 
pioneers,  through  whose  ingenuity  and  risky  persever- 
ance the  art  of  medicine  began  to  grow  into  a  science. 
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An  O.K.  With  a  View 
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Three  surgeons  improve  the  operating  conditions  abroad, 


by    Eric    B  r  o  s  c  h 


Kristen  S 


On  Call  in  Nepal 

Kristen  Stueber  '69,  director  of  plastic  surgery 
services  at  Baystate  Medical  Center  at  Tufts 
University,  is  scheduling  surgeries  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  in  Kathmandu,  Nepal.  This  fall,  the  for- 
mer University  of  Maryland  professor  plans  to  make 
her  eighth  trip  to  the  remote,  mountainous  country, 
once  again  traveling  with  Interplast  Inc.,  a  non- 
profit organization  that  provides  free  reconstructive 
surgery  for  children  in  developing  countries. 

Traveling  as  a  self-contained  unit,  Interplast 
brings  not  only  surgical  skills,  but  also  medical 
supplies,  from  sutures  and  dressings  to  anesthesia 
gases.  The  supplies  are  used  sparingly.  "You  only 
open  a  new  suture  packet  after  you  have  used  an 
old  one,"  says  Dr.  Stueber. 

"With  managed  care  [in  the  United  States]  we 
think  we've  cut  down  on  the  fat  in  the  system,  but 


there  is  a  lot  of  stuff  that  could  be  handled  differendy." 

Surgeries  are  often  handled  quite  differently  in 
Nepal.  In  the  rural  districts,  electricity  can  be 
erratic,  and  in  some  areas  there  are  scheduled 
blackouts,  which  often  preclude  long  and  compli- 
cated surgeries.  To  offset  the  risk  of  power  failures, 
Dr.  Stueber  packs  head  lights  and  battery-powered 
equipment.  "You  have  to  be  willing  to  be  inventive 
and  creative  to  go  into  these  situations,"  she  says. 

Weather  can  also  be  a  factor,  according  to  Dr. 
Stueber.  In  winter,  many  facilities  are  not  heated  and 
"it  is  problematic  to  put  lots  of  kids  to  sleep  when  you 
cant  keep  them  warm."  Dr.  Stueber  also  avoids  the 
rainy  season  when  landslides  make  traveling  difficult. 

None  of  the  challenges  keeps  her  away  though: 
She  has  devoted  her  international  work  solely  to 
Nepal.  Not  only  does  this  allow  her  to  do  follow- 
up  procedures  and  see  the  long-term  results  of  her 
work,  it  also  allows  her  to  learn  the  customs  and  be 
part  of  the  community. 

Dr.  Stueber's  work  in  Nepal  has  also  led  to  her  role 
as  treasurer  of  the  America  Nepal  Medical 
Foundation.  The  3-year-old  non-profit  group  focuses 
not  on  direct  care,  but  on  building  the  educational 
resources  of  Nepal's  health  system.  By  providing  med- 
ical texts,  organizing  seminars  and  collaborative 
research,  and  arranging  short-term  training  in  North 
America,  the  foundation  seeks  to  help  Nepal  be  the 
determining  factor  in  upgrading  their  health  care. 

"The  physicians  who  came  here  [from  Nepal]  to 
train  realized  they  would  be  returning  to  an  environ- 
ment where  they  didn't  have  access  to  what  they  have 
here,"  says  Dr.  Stueber,  "and  they  wanted  to  improve 
that  situation."  And  it  has  improved.  She  knows  of 
four  or  five  plastic  surgeons  in  Nepal  now.  When  she 
first  went  there  in  1986,  there  was  only  one. 
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The  Small  World  of  Minimal- 
Access  Surgery 

Since  the  revolution  in  surgery  in  the  late  '80s  and 
early  '90s,  Thorn  E.  Lobe  '75,  chair  of  pediatric 
surgery  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Memphis, 
has  earned  a  lot  of  frequent  flier  miles.  As  a  leader 
in  the  field  of  pediatric  surgery,  he  has  taught  min- 
imal access  techniques  in  more  than  30  countries 
on  five  continents. 

As  an  author  of  books  on  pediatric  laparoscopy 
thoracoscopy  and  tracheal  reconstruction — then  as 
a  visiting  professor  and  lecturer,  Dr.  Lobe  has  not 
only  developed  new  techniques,  he  has  taught  them 
across  this  country  and  around  the  world.  Despite 
having  been  in  operating  rooms  and  behind 
lecterns  from  Hong  Kong  to  Ecuador  to  Holland,  it 
is  the  similarities  he  focuses  on,  not  the  differences. 

"Travelling  so  much,  you  realize  how  small  the 
world  is  and  how  similar  people  are.  The  doctors 
are  the  same,  the  people  are  the  same,  the  children 
are  the  same,  and  the  diseases  are  the  same,"  says 
Dr.  Lobe.  "The  doctors  are  eager  to  learn,  and  my 
experiences  with  them  have  been  rewarding." 

Despite  the  similarities  and  collegiality,  Dr. 
Lobe  has  to  keep  in  mind  the  limitations  in  each 
country.  "Some  countries  have  a  high  mortality  for 
things  we  take  for  granted  [that  we  can  treat].  You 
can't  talk  about  transplants  in  a  county  with  chil- 
dren starving." 

Pressed  for  differences,  Dr.  Lobe  points  to  pro- 
tocols and  procedures.  "In  Germany,  you  have  to 
change  clothes  every  time  you  go  in  and  out  of  the 
operating  room  and  you  can't  wear  your  own 
shoes.  You  have  to  wear  rubber  sandals."  In  Japan, 
doctors  have  to  wear  the  rubber  sandals,  even  to  go 
into  a  nursery,  and  foreigners  aren't  allowed  to  do 
surgery. 

"There  is  also  a  lot  more  discipline  in  other 
countries.  Doctors  have  a  lot  more  power  and  are 
held  in  higher  esteem,"  says  Dr.  Lobe. 

Not  all  of  Dr.  Lobe's  teaching  is  done  abroad.  A 
long  list  of  students  and  doctors  from  as  many 
countries  as  he  has  visited  have  come  to  Le 
Bonheur  Children's  Medical  Center,  some  just  to 


Thorn  E.  Lobe  (center)  with  Brazilian  colleagues  E>reno  Hercowitz,  MD  (left) 
and  Jose  Armando  Mari,  MD. 

observe  and  others  assisting  with  procedures. 
Often,  when  doctors  are  visiting  from  underprivi- 
leged countries,  Dr.  Lobe  invites  them  to  stay  at  his 
house.  "My  kids  get  to  know  them,"  says  Dr.  Lobe, 
"and  it  ends  up  being  a  lot  of  fun." 

Next  year  he  has  plans  to  add  another  continent 
to  his  curriculum  vitae;  he  will  be  heading  down 
under  to  Australia.  He  also  plans  to  travel  to  Austria, 
India,  Chile  and  Brazil,  taking  his  family  with  him 
when  he  can.  But  no  matter  how  much  his  daugh- 
ters want  him  to  round  his  travels  out  to  all  seven 
continents,  he  has  no  plans  to  go  to  Antarctica. 
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"There  are  50  doctors  in  Baltimore  vying  to  do  face  lifts,  and  Guyana 
doesn't  have  anyone  there  to  do  a  cleft  lip  repair,"  says  Dr.  Goldberg. 


Nelson  H.  Goldberg  and  his  daughter,  Gretchen,  with  a  tiny  patient  in  Guyana 

DAWN  in  Guyana 

In  1996,  Nelson  H.  Goldberg  '73  spent  a  hot 
week  as  the  only  plastic  surgeon  in  the  Co-operative 
Republic  of  Guyana. 

Dr.  Goldberg,  professor  and  head  of  the  School 
of  Medicine's  Division  of  Plastic  and  Reconstructive 
Surgery,  traveled  to  Guyana  with  a  team  of  hand 
surgeons  from  Union  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Baltimore.  The  trip  was  organized  by  Project 
DAWN  (Donors  and  Workers  Now),  a  charitable 
organization  that  provides  health  care  in  the  small, 
South  American  country. 

One  of  the  poorest  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Guyana  is  located  just  north  of  the 
equator.  "Having  constant  electricity  and  air  con- 
ditioning [in  the  hospital]  was  a  big  problem,"  says 
Dr.  Goldberg. 

"Because  of  the  power  failures,  there  were  no 
clean  linens  and  a  delay  in  sterilization- — instruments 
were  boiled  in  water  instead." 


Around  the  time  of  Dr.  Goldberg's  visit, 
Guyana's  Senior  Minister  of  Health,  Gail  Teixeira, 
reported  that  at  all  levels  of  the  health  sector,  "poor 
conditions  had  become  a  norm."  While  in  the 
capitol,  Georgetown,  Dr.  Goldberg  toured  the 
150-year  old  public  hospital.  In  his  journal,  he 
described  the  medical  system's  progress  and  the 
striking  contrast  of  the  "non-air  conditioned,  mas- 
sive open  wards  open  to  the  air"  and  the  "about-to- 
be-opened,  state-of-the-art  outpatient  and 
operating  room  [that  will  be]  as  modern  as  any  in 
the  United  States." 

For  the  best  medical  care,  those  who  could 
afford  it  were  flying  to  Miami  and  New  York. 

Some  of  those  who  could  afford  no  such  luxury 
were  seen  by  the  Project  DAWN  team.  Over  the 
course  of  the  week,  Dr.  Goldberg  estimates  that  he 
treated  four  or  five  patients  a  day  with  conditions 
including  burn  contractures,  cleft  lips  and  palates, 
and  an  orbital  rim  fracture.  Although  the  doctors 
had  access  to  medical  equipment  that  had  been 
shipped  prior  to  their  arrival,  Dr.  Goldberg  packed 
his  surgical  instruments  in  a  few  duffel  bags. 

Dr.  Goldberg  made  the  trip  at  the  urging  ot  his 
daughter,  Gretchen,  who  wanted  to  do  her  senior 
high  school  project  on  medical  care  in  Third- 
World  countries.  "It  was  a  real  wake  up  call  for  my 
daughter  to  see  how  primitive  some  places  are." 
She  spent  much  of  her  time  developing  film  from 
Project  DAWN's  mammography  machine — the 
only  one  in  the  country. 

Their  stay  in  Guyana  made  Dr.  Goldberg,  and 
his  daughter  in  particular,  keenly  aware  of  the 
"great  uneven ness"  in  the  world.  "There  are  50 
doctors  in  Baltimore  vying  to  do  face  lifts,  and 
Guyana  doesn't  have  anyone  there  to  do  a  cleft  lip 
repair,"  says  Dr.  Goldberg.  "No  one  wanted  breast 
implants  in  Guyana." 
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Celeste  Lauve  Woodward  '38  Has  the  Key 


n  April  30,  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  presented  its  annual  Honor  Award 
and  Gold  Key  to  the  other  Dr.  Woodward  from  the  Class  of  1938 — Celeste 
Woodward,  the  wife  of  Theodore  Woodward  '38  and  a  pioneering  physician  who  has 
taken  a  sentimental  journey  all  her  own. 


She  was  schooled  in  France  (her  family  moved 
there  when  she  was  12),  receiving  her  bachelor's 
degree  cum  laude  from  the  Universite  d'Aix- 
Marseilles.  Despite  being  awarded  a  scholarship  to 
the  Universite  de  Lyons,  her  application  to  their 
medical  school  was  rejected  because  they  did  not 
admit  women. 

Upon  her  family's  return  to  the  United  States  in 
1934,  she  was  accepted  into  the  University  of 
Maryland  medical  school's  Class  of  1938,  one  of 
only  four  female  students.  She  and  Theodore 
Woodward  began  dating  during  their  third  year  and 
were  married  three  weeks  after  their  graduation.  The 
next  week  she  began  an  internship  at  what  was  then 
Baltimore  City  Hospital. 

While  Theodore  was  called  to  active  duty  in 
1941,  Celeste  Woodward  was  a  working  mother, 
raising  their  children  while  practicing,  briefly,  at  St. 
Agnes  Hospital  and  then  serving  as  a  quarantine 
officer  at  the  Baltimore  City  Health  Department. 
She  also  worked  as  a  volunteer  physician  in  the 
medical  clinic,  first  in  the  Baltimore  Infirmary,  at 
Lombard  and  Greene  streets,  and  then  in  the  clinic 
in  University  Hospital. 

Her  husband's  1961  trip  to  West  Pakistan,  dur- 
ing which  he  noted  a  serious  need  for  primary  care 
physicians  and  dermatologists,  prompted  Celeste's 
two-year  stint  at  the  Dermatology  Clinic,  where 
she  received  additional  training  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  skin  diseases. 

When  Theodore  returned  to  West  Pakistan,  she 
accompanied  him,  teaching  at  the  Fatima  Jinna 


Medical  School,  seeing  patients  in  Lahore  and  also 
surveying  the  incidence  of  skin  disease  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Her  trip  to  West 
Pakistan  was  the  first  of  Celeste  Woodward's  six 
trips  to  Asia.  In  1968,  under  the  aegis  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  she  and  1 1  other 
physicians  journeyed  to  South  Vietnam,  where  for 
five  months,  she  treated  civilian  casualties  of  the 
war,  amid  active  fighting. 

In  between  international  travel,  Dr.  Woodward, 
an  assistant  professor  of  medicine,  volunteered  in 
the  emergency  room  of  University  Hospital,  a  com- 
mitment that  lasted  13  years,  until  the  mid-1970s. 

In  1979  and  again  in  1980,  Dr.  Woodward  trav- 
eled to  Thailand,  under  the  direction  of  the  American 
Refugee  Committee  of  Minneapolis.  Her  final  trip  to 
Asia  was  to  the  southeastern  area  of  Thailand,  along 
the  Cambodian  border.  There  she  treated  refugees, 
North  and  South  Vietnamese  Army  personnel  and 
Cambodians  fleeing  the  Pol  Pot  and  the  Khmer 
Rouge.  Dr.  Woodward  cut  short  her  stay  in  Thailand 
by  one  month  to  be  with  her  daughter,  Celeste  '71, 
who  was  about  to  have  her  second  baby. 

Not  only  did  Dr.  Woodward  contribute  greatly 
to  the  well-being  of  people  in  Baltimore  and 
around  the  world,  but  also  she  and  her  husband 
have  provided  a  medical  legacy.  Their  three  children 
— William,  Craig  and  Celeste — are  all  physicians, 
as  well  as  their  son-in-law,  Mark  Applefeld  '69. 

Pictured  above:  Celeste  and  Theodore  Woodward  at  the 
MM  Recognition  Dinner  during  reunion  weekend  in  April. 
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Richard  L.Taylor '75 
1 25th  President  of  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association 


1 999-2000  MAA 
Board  of  Directors 

Officers 

Richard  L.  Taylor  75 

President 

Andrew  Malinow  '81 

President-Elect 

Morton  Krieger  '52 

First  Vice  President 

Mark  Applefeld  '69 

Treasurer 

Morton  D.  Kramer  '55 

Secretary 

Board 

Roy  Bands '84 
Monica  Buescher  '83 
Charles  Hobclmann  '71 
Kenneth  Hoffman  70 
Dennis  Kurgansky  '86 
Robert  Loeb  7 
Paul  Mullan  '57 
Harry  Oken   83 
Roberta  Tucker  73 


This  year  marks  the  125th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Medical  Alumni  Association,  the  oldest  independent 
medical  alumni  association  in  the  United  States.  We  are  also 
one  of  the  most  active  and  supportive  alumni  groups  around. 
It  is  indeed  a  special  honor  for  me  to  hold  this  high  office 
and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  many  great  past  presidents. 

As  the  association's  sixth  president  in  1880,  George 
Miltenberger,  Class  of  1840,  announced  that  additional  meet- 
ings would  be  held  to  further  develop  the  association's  consti- 
tution and  bylaws.  Dr.  Miltenberger  was  in  his  60s,  had  served 
on  the  faculty  since  graduation,  and  was  dean  of  the  medical 
school  from  1855  to  1869.  He  was  considered  an  excellent 
administrator,  was  aware  of  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  state  fund- 
ing, and  had  witnessed  the  devastating  impact  state  reductions 
made  on  academic  programs.  The  association,  he  feared, 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  shortcomings  if  it  depended 
upon  financial  backing  from  the  school  to  support  its  opera- 
tions. Given  the  chance,  Dr.  Miltenberger  concluded,  alumni 
would  better  support  an  autonomous  organization  and  relish 
the  opportunity  to  control  their  own  destiny. 

Dr.  Miltenberger  was  right.  Controlling  our  own  destiny 
has  been  the  key  to  our  success.  Over  the  next  century,  the 
association  blossomed  as  alumni  funded  the  organization 
with  annual  membership  payments,  in  addition  to  offering 
philanthropic  support  for  the  school.  It  is  clear  that  the 
alumni  board  cherished  its  fiduciary  responsibility.  Major 
accomplishments  included:  forming  a  separate  corporation 
to  manage  millions  of  dollars  raised  in  University  endow- 
ment (1893);  establishing  a  medical  alumni  magazine 
(1916),  the  oldest  in  the  country;  providing  seed  money  for  a 
student  loan  fund  (1920);  and  purchasing  a  building  to 
operate  a  cafeteria  and  bookstore  on  behalf  of  the  University 
(1929).  Perhaps  the  most  significant  task  undertaken  in 
recent  years  was  the  renovation  of  Davidge  Hall  during  the 


1970s,  a  building  that  otherwise  would  have  been  replaced 
by  a  less  meaningful  facility.  Today,  Davidge  Hall  stands  as 
one  of  America's  finest  national  historic  landmarks. 

In  1999,  assisting  medical  students  continues  to  be  a  top 
priority.  Although  we  have  more  than  $500,000  invested  in 
our  student  loan  programs,  the  need  has  never  been  greater  to 
increase  financial  support  to  students  since  70  percent  of  the 
student  body  now  receives  financial  aid.  This  year,  we  will  also 
complete  the  roof  replacement  project  of  Davidge  Hall.  While 
the  University  underwrites  the  work  detail,  our  association  has 
employed  a  nationally  renowned  historical  architect  to  oversee 
the  project.  And  we  continue  to  develop  interesting  exhibits 
throughout  the  building.  Stop  in  during  your  next  visit  to 
campus  to  see  our  accomplishments. 

While  the  mission  of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  can- 
not and  will  not  change,  our  ability  to  meet  emerging  needs  of 
the  medical  school,  our  students  and  alumni  is  essential.  For 
this  reason,  I  have  announced  the  formation  of  a  blue-ribbon 
task  force  to  assess  priorities  of  the  association  as  we  enter  the 
new  millennium.  Sylvan  Frieman  '53,  our  120th  president,  has 
graciously  agreed  to  serve  as  chairman. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  two  new  members  to  the  MAA 
board  of  directors:  Monica  Buescher  '83  and  Charles 
Hobelmann  71.  Harry  Oken  '83,  who  served  the  balance  of  a 
one-year  term  this  past  year,  has  also  been  elected  to  a  full 
three-year  term.  We  offer  sincere  thanks  to  two  outgoing  board 
members  for  their  contributions:  Rona  Eisen  77  and  Walker 
Robinson  70.  I  also  wish  to  commend  outgoing  president 
Selvin  Passen  '60,  who  presided  during  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive years  in  our  association's  history.  The  strength  of  his 
leadership  has  matched  the  legacy  he  has  left  the  association. 

Join  us  in  supporting  our  great  medical  school. 

Thank  you. 


Richard  L.  Taylor,  FAAN.  received  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Johns  Hopkins  University  before  receiving  his  medical  degree,  with  honors,  from  the 
School  of  Medicine  in  January  1975.  After  a  half  year  of  internal  medicine  training  at  Mercy  Hospital.  Dr.  Taylor  served  a  residency  in  neurology  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  Hospital  and  was  named  chief  senior  resident  in  his  third  year.  A  board-certified  neurologist  specializing  in  electroencephalography 
and  elecvodiagnostjcs,  Dr.  Taylor  /s  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Taylor  Medical  Group  in  Towson.  He  is  clinical  professor  of  neurology  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  where,  since  1980,  he  has  delivered  weekly  lectures  in  neurology  to  third-  and  fourth-year  medical  students. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  scientific  publications  and  articles.  Dr.  Taylor  and  his  wife,  Kothie.  live  in  suburban  Baltimore  and  have  two  children,  Steven 
andAi 
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German  Health  Care  Economist  Highlights 
Pierpont  Symposium 

The  Fifth  Annual  Ross  Z.  &  Grace  S.  Pierpont  Alumni  Symposium 
on  Thursday,  April  29  featured  a  world-renowned  health  care 
economist  from  Germany.  Prof.  Dr.  J. -Matthias  Graf  von  der 
Schulenburg,  professor  of  business  administration  and  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Insurance  Economics  at  the  University  of 
Hannover,  Germany,  assessed  America's  health  care  dilemma 
from  a  European  perspective.  His  presentation  was  followed  by 
responses  of  three  panelists:  Joseph  R.  Antos,  PhD,  assistant 
director  for  health  and  human  resources  at  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office;  Nelson  Sabatini,  executive  vice  president  for  com- 
munity hospital  integration  and  integrated  delivery  system  devel- 
opment for  the  University  of  Maryland  Medical  System;  and 
Jonathan  P.  Weiner,  Dr  PH,  professor  of  health  policy  and  man- 
agement at  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene  &  Public 
Health.  Neal  M.  Friedlander  '8 1  moderated  the  program. 


Symposium  participants  included  moderator  Neil  M.  Friedlander  '81 ;  Dr. 
Joseph  R.  Antos,  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office;  Dr.  Jonathan  D. 
Weiner,  professor  of  health  policy  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene 
&  Public  Health;  featured  speaker  Prof.  Dr.  J. -Matthias  Graf  von  der 
Schulenburg,  from  the  University  of  Hannover,  Germany;  and  Nelson 
Sabatini,  executive  vice  president  at  UMMS. 


Reunion  section  photos  by  Rick  Uppenholz 


Reunion  1999 


Ross  Z.  Pierpont  '40,  his  wife,  Grace,  and  Maryland  Comptroller 
William  D.  Schaefer  at  the  Pierpont  Symposium 


School  Update  and  the  1999  Scientific  Session 


Scientific  Update  participants  from  the  Class  of  1 974  included  William  A.  Valente, 
moderator,  Harvey  Schonwald,  Edward  L.  Perl,  Bruce  Rounsaville  and  Susan  R. 
Panny.  Not  pictured  is  Charles  Haile. 

Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson,  MD,  MACP  discussed  developments  at 
the  School  of  Medicine  in  Chemical  Hall  on  Friday  morning,  April 
30.  More  than  60  alumni  and  guests  listened  to  the  dean's  pre- 
sentation before  a  question-and-answer  session. 

Five  members  of  the  Class  of  I  974  spoke  during  the  I  999 
Scientific  Update  that  followed  the  dean's  program.  Harvey 
Schonwald  74  moderated  the  session.  Speakers  included 
William  A.  Valente  ("Graves  Disease:  Autoantibodies  and  the 
TSH  Receptor");  Bruce  J.  Rounsaville  ("Combining  Medications 
and  Behavioral  Treatment  for  Drug  Abuse");  Edward  L.  Perl 
("The  Evolution  of  Managed  Care");  Charles  A.  Haile  ("Lyme 
Disease:  Lessions  Learned  and  Current  Mysteries");  and  Susan 
R.  Panny  (Adventures  in  Public  Health  Genetics"). 
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Reunion  1999 


Sidney  Sacks  '46  with  cousin  Sylvan 
Fneman  '53 


Nathan  Schnaper  '49  catches  up  with  classmate  Margaret  Sherrard  '49 
and  her  husband,  Leonard  Hamberry  '50. 


50  Members  Join  the  John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance 

A  record  50  new  members  joined  the  John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance  during  the  last  year  and  were 
honored  at  a  luncheon  at  the  School  of  Medicine  sponsored  by  the  Medical  Alumni  Association 
on  Thursday,  April  29.  This  year  marked  the  2 1  st  anniversary  of  the  Alliance,  founded  in  1 978  to 
recognize  major  donors  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  More  than  1 00  guests  attended  the  luncheon 
with  Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson,  MD,  MACR  vice  president  for  medical  affairs,  and  MAA  President 
Selvin  Passen  '60. 


New  JBDA  Members 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Barish 
Francis  A.  Bartek  '70 
Robert  J.  Bauer  '72 
George  R.  Baumgardner  '58 
Selina  Balco  Baumgardner  '57 
George  M.  Boyer  '83 
Monica  Buescher  '83 
Thomas  J.  Burkart  '53 
Robert  P.  Cervenka  '80 
W.  N.  Corpening  '43D 
Leo  M.  Curtis  '36 
Patricia  Dodd  '44 
G.  Reed  Failing  Jr.  '73 
Frederic  T.  Farra  '77 
Richard  L.  Flax  '66 
Robert  O.  France  '67 
Mr.  Ronald  E.  Geesey 
Julius  Gelber  '41 


D.  Stewart  Ginsberg  '76 
B.  H.  Inloesjr. '40 
Mr.  Gregory  &  Ina  Handlir 
Franklin  L.  Johnson  66 
James  G.  Kane  '68 
Albert  V.  Kanner  '56 
Gerald  C.  Kempthorne  '61 
Dennis  Kurgansky  '86 
Donald  R.  Lewis  '59 
G.  T.  Mclnerney  '58 
Mark  P.  Miller  73 
Dr.  A.  Robert  Neurath 
Charles  W  Parker  '58 
Henry  D.  Perry  Jr.  '43M 
Jeffrey  L.  Quartner  '75 
Sandra  D.  L.  Quartner  '75 
John  A.  Rupke  '62 
Nathan  Schnaper  '49 
Louis  W.  Solomon  '80 
Dr.  Philip  A.  Templeton 
Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trump 


Dennis  Kurgansky  '86 
and  his  wife,  Barbara 


Silver  Circle  Members 

Neil  R.  Arbegast  '61 
R.  S.  Buddington  '68 
Elizabeth  Cannon-Hall  '39 
Theodore  R.  Carski  '56 
Harry  Cohen  '43M 
Florence  H.  Gottdiener  '38 
William  L.  Howard,  '34 
Abraham  Kaplan  '32  & 

Gertrude  Kaplan 
William  J.  Marshall  '58 
Nathan  Stofberg  '60 

1 807  Circle  Members 

Dr.  Joseph  W  Burnett 
Dr.  Howard  M.  Eisenberg 
Dr.  Giuseppe  Inesi 
Mr.  E.  Magruder  Passano  Jr. 
John  M.  Recht  '43D 
Sidney  Sacks  '46 
Mary  Louise  Scholl  '42 
Kosta  Stojanovich  '63 
James  M.  Trench  '47  & 
Alma  Trench 
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Nevins  Todd  57,  Selina  Balco  Baumgardner  '57  and  her  hus- 
band, George  Baumgardner  '58 


Theodore  Carski  '56 


Bridget  and  Franklin  Johnson  '66  visit  with  Donald  R. 
Lewis  59 


James  Frenkil  '37  (center)  with  Kathie  and  Richard  Taylor  '75 


Robert  Bansh,  MD,  poses  with 
Greg  Handllr,  Paul  Meyer  '60  and 
Howard  Eisenberg,  MD. 


Ronald  E.  Geesey 
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Reunion  1999 


Rona  Eisen  77  receives  a  Davidge  Hall  rendering 
from  MAA  President  Selvin  Passen  '60  for  her 
three  years  of  service  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 


Celeste  Woodward  '38  receives  the  Honor  Award  and 
Gold  Key  from  MAA  President  Selvin  Passen  '60. 


The  1 24th  Alumni  Recognition  Dinner 

More  than  2 1  5  alumni  and  guests  gathered  in  the  Constellation  Room  of  the  Hyatt  Regency  for 
the  I  24th  Alumni  Recognition  Dinner  on  Friday  evening,  April  30.  During  the  program,  Celeste 
L.  Woodward  '38  received  the  MAA  Honor  Award  and  Gold  Key.  J.  Walter  Smyth  '54  received 
the  MAA  Distinguished  Service  Award.  For  the  first  time  in  several  years,  the  graduating  class 
attended  the  dinner  as  guests  of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association. 


Celeste  Woodward  '38  (left)  visits  with 
friends  and  family  during  the  MAA 
Recognition  Dinner,  where  she  received  the 
Honor  Award  and  Gold  Key. 
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MAA  Student  Advisory  Committee  members  attending  the  Recognition  Dinner  included  Margo 
Vassar  '0 1 .  James  Medina  '99,  Genie  Marchesiello  '02,  Kareem  Ghalib  '02.  Rebecca  Appel  '99, 
Kevin  Poole  '01 ,  Antione  Jones  '01  and  Josh  Forman  '01 . 


John  and  Geri  Smyth  with  Tina  and  Dr.  Thomas  Smyth.  The  family  represented 
J.  Walter  Smyth  '54,  who  was  unable  to  receive  the  MAA  Distinguished  Service 
Award  in  person. 


MAA  President  Selvin 
Passen  '60  presents  the 
MAA  Distinguished  Service 
Award  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Smyth,  son  of  winner 
J.  Walter  Smyth  '54. 
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Class  Parties 


Class  photographs  can  be  ordered  for  $  1 0  by  contacting  the 
Medical  Alumni  Office  at  (4 1 0)  706-7454. 
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C/oss  of  /  994  at  L/'sta's  Restaurant 


Class  of  1 989  at  Oregon  Ridge  Park 
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Class  of  1 979  at  the  Harbor  Court  Hotel 


Class  of  1 984  at  the  Harborview  Marina 


Class  of  1974  at  the  Center  Club 
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C/oss  of  /  954  at  V/ctor's  Cafe 


Class  of  I 969  at  the  home  of  Mark  Applefeld  and  Celeste  Woodward  '71 


\  at  the  Baltimore  Country  Club 


Class  of  1959  at  the  Maryland  Club 
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Class  Notes 


I943M:  At  age  81,  Robert  B. 
Tunney,  of  Lutherville,  Md.,  contin- 
ues to  have  office  hours  for  his  gyne- 
cology practice  twice  each  week. 
Dr.  Tunney  recently  welcomed  to  the 
world  a  baby  whose  father  and  grand- 
father he  had  delivered. 

1949:  Albert  B.  Sarewitz,  of  West 
Orange,  N.J.,  is  acting  senior  vice 
president  for  medical  affairs  at  the 
Hospital  Center  in  Orange,  a  job  he 
took  on  as  a  temporary  assignment 
after  retiring  from  practice  in  1991. 


1 950:  Fort  Collins,  Colo,  resident 
Stanley  Henson  was  named  1998 
Physician  of  the  Year  by  the  Larimer 
County  Medical  Society.  He  retired 
from  practice  in  February  1998. 

1952:  Norton  Spritz,  of  New  York 
City,  retired  from  practice  in 
September  and  now  works  with  the 
Veterans  Administration  as  a  consul- 
tant, as  well  as  at  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  Fordham 
Law  School. 

1953:  Grace  A.  Bastian,  of  Radnor, 
Pa.,  is  retired.  Her  son,  Richard,  is  a 
board-certified  neurosurgeon  and  chief 
of  neurosurgery  at  Memorial  Medical 
Center  in  Pottstown,  Pa. 

1956:  Joseph  S.  McLaughlin 

received  the  Achievement  in 
Cardiovascular  Science  and  Medicine 
Award,  presented  by  the  American 


Heart  Association — Maryland  affiliate, 
at  a  celebration  in  February  Dr. 
McLaughlin  is  professor  and  head  of 
thoracic  surgery  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  He  is  the  author  of  more 
than  160  journal  articles  and  the 
author  or  co-author  of  1 1  book  chap- 
ters. Dr.  McLaughlin  is  also  chairman 
of  the  Bulletin  editorial  board.  He 
resides  in  Baltimore. 

1958:  Lewis  H.  Richmond,  of  San 

Antonio,  Texas,  is  becoming  closer  to 
retirement  from  his  psychiatric  practice, 
primarily  because  he  does  not  belong  to 
any  managed  care  entities.  A  self- 
described  late  bloomer,  he  has  begun 
doing  stand-up  comedy  and  acting  in 
plays.  He  had  hoped  Hollywood  would 
discover  him  before  Medicare  did. 


I960:  Jerrod  Normanly  retired  from 
his  neurology  practice  in  April.  He 
plans  to  continue  teaching  as  clinical 
associate  professor  of  neurology  at 
Stanford.  Jerome  Ross  has  restored  a 
blue  and  white  1954  Kaiser  Manhattan 
automobile,  which  will  appear  as  a 
"hero  car"  in  the  new  Barry  Levinson 
movie  "Liberty  Heights."  The  car  is  dri- 
ven by  actor/ comedian  Robert  Kline  in 
several  scenes.  The  setting  for  the  movie 
is  Baltimore  in  the  mid  1950s  and  will 
be  released  this  fall.  Dr.  Ross,  a  resident 
of  Baltimore,  reports  that  he  drove  a 
similar  car  while  in  medical  school. 

1962:  Johnny  Buchman,  of  Studio 
City,  Calif,  has  published  L.A. 
Dermatologist.  He  recently  hiked  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  staying 
overnight  at  the  Phantom  Ranch,  adja- 


cent to  the  Colorado  River.  Howard 
Semer,  of  Westfield,  N.J.,  heads  the 
cardiology  section  at  Muhlenberg 
Regional  Medical  Center  in  Plainfield 
and  is  working  to  establish  a  cardiac 
surgical  program  at  the  medical  center. 

1966:  Salt  Lake  City  resident  Dennis 
H.  Gordon  was  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Councilors  representing  Utah  ortho- 
pedic surgeons  in  the  American 
Academy  of  Orthopedic  Surgery.  He 
will  serve  through  2002.  He  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Jane,  have  five  children 
who  live  in  Utah,  California  and 
Washington.  One  of  their  daughters 
practices  speech  pathology  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Dr.  Gordon  is  a  captain  in  the 
Medical  Corps  United  States  Naval 
Reserve  and  was  reactivated  during 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

1 967:  Robert  Sofferman,  of 

Colchester,  Vt.,  is  senior  board  examiner 
for  the  American  Board  of  Otolaryngo- 
logy for  1999.  Donald  B.  Vogel  was 

listed  in  the  Washington  Check  Book  as 
one  of  the  top  area  psychiatrists.  He  has 
two  daughters,  one  at  Georgetown  Law 
School  and  the  other  at  Bates  College. 
He  lives  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

1 968:  Barry  A.  Lazarus  is  retired 
and  living  in  Summit  County, 
Colorado.  He  works  part-time  as  a  ski 
instructor.  He  and  his  wife,  Fran,  enjoy 
the  mountain  lifestyle. 

1969:  Harold  A.  Dunsford,  of  the 

Dutch  West  Indies,  is  assistant  dean  at 
Saba  University  School  of  Medicine. 
Stanton  C.  Kessler  is  on  the  staff  at 
Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston 
University  and  Beth  Israel  Hospital  as 
a  forensic  pathologist.  He  is  state's 
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assistant  chief  medical  examiner  and 
serves  as  director  of  fellowships  in  foren- 
sic pathology  at  Boston  University.  Dr. 
Kessler  presented  a  paper,  "Above  All  Do 
No  Harm;  Iatrogenic  Anguish  and 
Catastrophe,"  during  the  22nd  Brazilian 
Congress  of  Pathology  in  Curitiba  on 
June  2.  He  also  published  "A  Case  of 
Streptococcal  Toxic  Shock  Syndrome 
Presenting  as  Fatal  Child  Abuse"  in  the 
American  journal  of  Forensic  Medicine  and 
Pathology  (Match  1998)  and  "Fatal 
Plexogenic  Pulmonary  Vascular 
Hypertension  Associated  with  the 
Appetite  Suppressants  Fenfluramine  and 
Phentermine"  in  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  (So\.  337,  August 
1997).  William  P.  Meseroll,  of  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif,  is  president  of  the  Sonoma 
County  Medical  Society.  Leon 
Reinstein  is  president-elect  of  the 
Council  of  Medical  Specialty  Societies 
(CMSS).  CMSS  is  composed  of  17 
national  medical  speciality  societies  with 
a  combined  membership  of  350,000. 
Dr.  Reinstein  is  associate  physiatrist-in- 
chief  at  Sinai  Rehabilitation  Center  and 
resides  in  Baltimore. 


1970:  Lin  Ho,  of  San  Francisco,  is 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Orthopaedic  Surgery  at  California 
Pacific  Medical  <  i  ntei  and  associate 
clinical  professor  of  orthopaedic  surgery 
at  University  oi  (  'alilornia-San 
Francisco.  Gregory  T.  Sobczak,  of 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  lost  his  wife  and  best 
friend  in  a  motor  vehicle  accident  in 
February  1998.  I  le  is  on  disability  and 
has  been  walking  again  since  August. 


1973:  Braidwood,  111.  resident  Bernard 
G.  Milton  and  his  wife,  Donna,  are 
expecting  their  fourth  child.  Their  son 
Michael,  age  33,  practices  family  medi- 
cine in  Georgia. 

1 974:  Arthur  P.  Liang  co-authored 
"CDC  and  Mantookan  Blood  Supply: 
A  Difficult  Management  Decision," 
which  won  the  North  America  Case 
Research  Association's  1998  Phillip 
Cooper  Award  for  Outstanding  Health 
Care  Case.  Dr.  Liang  is  chair  of  the 
accreditation  council  for  Graduate 
Medical  Education  -  Residency  Review 
Committee  for  Preventive  Medicine.  He 
traveled  to  Amman,  Jordan,  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  evaluate  the  community 
medicine  residency  of  the  Jordanian 
Ministry  of  Health  and  Health  Care. 
Sue  Raver,  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  is 
medical  deputy  for  the  Allegany  County 
Health  Department. 

1 975:  Dennis  Kutzer  is  medical  direc- 
tor for  behavioral  health  services  at 
Carroll  County  General  Hospital  and 
lives  in  Baltimore. 

1 976:  Richard  Dasheiff  moved  to 
Oklahoma  City  and  works  in  the 
Department  of  Neurology  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  Health 
Science  Center. 

1977:  Joseph  L.  Braun,  chief  medical 
officer  at  George  Washington  University 
Health  Plan,  recently  received  a  master's 
degree  in  theology  and  has  completed 
studies  at  the  Air  force  War  College.  He 
lives  in  Potomac,  Md.  Stuart  A. 
Chalew  is  professor  ol  pediatrics  at 
I  ouisiana  State  University  Medical 


The  Medical  Alumni 
Association 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how 
the  Medical  Alumni  Association  is 
governed?  A  Board  of  Directors, 
listed  on  the  contents  page  of  this 
magazine,  oversees  activities  of  the 
Association.  It  consists  of  five  officers 
and  nine  directors.  The  Board  has 
several  standing  committees  that 
oversee  reunion,  alumni  awards, 
Board  nominations,  bylaws,  budget 
and  finances,  preservation  of 
Davidge  Hall  and  the  Bowers 
Collection  of  medical  artifacts,  and 
production  of  the  Bulletin.  Many 
proposals  and  policies  are  studied 
on  the  committee  level  before 
presentation  to  the  full  Board  and 
general  membership. 

The  Board  meets  four  times 
each  year,  in  addition  to  the  annual 
business  meeting  during  reunion. 
Dues-paying  members  are  invited 
to  attend  meetings  and  are  encour- 
aged to  notify  Board  members  or 
the  alumni  office  of  their  interest  in 
becoming  involved.  For  more  infor- 
mation, please  contact  Larry  Pitrof, 
executive  director,  at  4 1 0-706-7454. 
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Center  (LSUMC)  and  director  of 
pediatric  endocrinology  at  LSUMC 
and  Children's  Hospital  in  New 
Orleans. 

1978:  Jay  Himmelstein,  of 

Worcester,  Mass.,  is  director  of  the 
Center  for  Health  Policy  and  Health 
Services  Research  and  professor  in  the 
departments  of  internal  medicine  and 
family  medicine  and  community 
health  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Medical  School.  He  is 
married  to  Ellen  Ruell,  a  physician's 
assistant  in  a  community  health  center. 
His  son,  Jesse,  attends  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  his  daughter,  Julia,  is  a 
sophomore  in  high  school.  He  would 
love  to  hear  from  his  classmates.  Alan 
J.  Levin  and  his  wife,  Sharon,  live 
with  their  three  daughters  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.  Andrew  McCullough,  a  urolo- 
gist at  New  York  University,  was  pro- 
gram chair  for  the  March  meeting  of 
the  Society  for  Sex  Therapy  and 
Research  in  Boston.  David  G. 
Oelberg,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  director 
of  the  Division  of  Neonatal-Perinatal 
Medicine  at  Eastern  Virginia  Medical 
School.  He  will  become  president  of 
the  Southern  Society  for  Pediatric 
Research  in  2000. 


1 98 1 :  William  S.  Gruss  and  his  wife, 
Laurie,  of  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  announce 
the  birth  of  Gina  Marie  on  Feb.  1. 
Richard  Leung  and  his  wife  and  two 
children  live  in  San  Diego.  He  is  med- 
ical director  for  the  San  Diego  Eye 
Center.  In  September,  he  performed 
the  first  online  laser  vision  correction. 


1982:  MaryBeth  Jones  Lindsay  has 

three  sons,  ages  13,  10  and  8.  She  has 
been  practicing  ob/gyn  in  Salisbury, 
Md.,  for  12  years.  Leon  Strauss  prac- 
tices ophthalmology  in  Baltimore  and  is 
engaged  to  Talia  Greenberg.  Joseph 
Wiley  and  his  wife,  Cynthia,  live  with 
daughter  Victoria  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
Dr.  Wiley  is  associate  professor  of  pedi- 
atrics and  medicine  in  the  Division  of 
Pediatric  Oncology,  director  of  pediatric 
marrow  transplant,  and  director  of  the 
combined  pediatric  and  adult  unrelated 
bone  marrow  transplant  program. 

1983:  George  M.  Boyer,  of 

Baltimore,  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  Mercy  Medical  Center  and 
was  appointed  to  the  medical  advisory 
board  for  Blue  Cross  of  Maryland. 
Stuart  H.  Goldberg  is  interim  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology 
at  Penn  State  College  of  Medicine.  Dr. 
Goldberg  is  chief  of  the  Department  of 
Ophthalmology  for  the  Health  System, 
the  director  of  the  ophthalmic  plastic 
and  orbital  surgery  service  at  Hershey 
Medical  Center,  and  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  ophthalmology  in  the  College 
of  Medicine.  Richard  F.  Neville  Jr., 
of  Vienna,  Va.,  practices  vascular 
surgery  for  Mid  Atlantic  Vascular 
Associates,  based  at  Washington 
Hospital  Center  and  Georgetown 
University  Medical  Center. 

1985:  Charles  S.  Hames  is  head 
of  the  internal  medicine  department 
at  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Okinawa. 

1987:  Scott  Schaffer,  of  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.,  married  Wendy 
Heabalin.  Dr.  Schaffer  has  a  family 
practie  in  Loveland. 
1988:  Marilyn  N.  Ling,  of  Seattle, 


announces  the  birth  of  Amanda  Su-Jin 
Chen  on  Sept.  29.  Marilyn  is  the 
daughter  of  William  S.M.  Ling  '40. 
Charles  M.  Ruland  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Orthopaedic 
Surgeons  and  lives  in  Annapolis,  Md. 

1989:  David  S.  Fagan,  of  Woodsville, 
N.H.,  announces  the  birth  of  Gabriel 
Asher,  his  second  son,  on  Sept.  18.  An 
internist,  Dr.  Fagan  is  president  of 
Cottage  Hospital  and  teaches  internal 
medicine  residents  from  Dartmouth 
Hitchcock  Medical  Center. 


1 992:  Poway,  Calif,  resident  Virginia 
Powel  is  completing  a  fellowship  in 
pediatric  critical  care  this  year. 

1 993:  Heather  E.  Houck,  of  Jupiter, 
Fla.,  spends  weekends  boating  with  her 
husband  and  son.  She  has  a  private  der- 
matology practice  in  West  Palm  Beach. 

1 995:  E.  David  Bailey  finished  an 
emergency  medical  services  fellowship  at 
MCP-Hahnemann  University  and  was 
awarded  the  SAEM  Physio-Control  EMS 
Fellowship  Award  for  1998-99.  He  lives 
with  his  wife  in  Newark,  Del. 

1 996:  Katie  Cavender  spent  a 
month  in  Honduras,  which  prompted 
her  new  job  at  Plan  de  Salud  Clinic  in 
Longmont,  Colo.,  caring  for  indigent 
and  migrant  farm  workers.  Her  work 
includes  a  lot  of  obstetric  and  inpatient 
care.  She  is  engaged  to  Jim  Dorschel. 
Luis  Llerena  extends  greetings  to 
former  classmates  and  announces  the 
arrival  of  Amelia  Catherine,  his  first 
daughter. 
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The  School  of  Medicine's  newest  alums,  members  of  the  Class  of  1 999,  are  heading  off  to  begin  their  residencies 
this  month.  The  locations  of  their  residences  were  revealed  on  March  1 8  at  an  annual  celebration  held  in 
Davidge  Hall  and  sponsored  by  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  through  the  generosity  of  Carol  and  Morton 
D.Kramer '55. 


Aghera,  Punit 

Bell,  Laurel 

Browning,  Christine 

Dadlani,  Chicky 

Efron,  Philip 

Internal  Medicine 

Pediatrics 

Family  Practice 

Pediatrics 

Surgery 

Medical  Center  of  Delaware 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 

St.  Mary-Corwin  Regional 

Wayne  State  University 

University  of  Florida 

(Newark) 

Medical  Center  (Pueblo,  Colo.) 

(Detroit) 

(Gainesville) 

Radiology 

Belloso,  David 

Stony  Brook  Teaching 

Pediatrics 

Burgan,  Rachel 

Datta,  Vishal 

Emmert-Buck,  Leslie 

Hospitals  (Stony  Brook,  N.Y.) 

Miami  Children's  Hospital 

Pediatrics 

Internal  Medicine 

Internal  Medicine 

(Florida) 

Sinai  Hospital  (Baltimore) 

Thomas  Jefferson  University 
(Philadelphia) 

Ophthalmology 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Match  Day  '99 


Anderson,  Rosemarie 

Berman,  Jaime 

Chang,  Charissa 

Davies,  Trystan 

Feldman,  Leonard 

Psychiatry 

Pediatrics 

Internal  Medicine 

Internal  Medicine 

Medicine/Pediatrics 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Oregon  Health  Sciences 

Boston  University  Medical 

Valley  Medical  Center  (Fresno, 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Center 

University  (Portland) 

Center 

Calif.) 

Emergency  Medicine 

(Chapel  Hill) 

Asrael,  David 

Blackman,  Janine 

Chung,  Susan 

Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center 

Flint,  Robert 

/:  mergency  Medicine 

Family  Practice 

Pediatrics 

(New  York  City) 

Emergency  Medicine 

Temple  University  Hospital 

Franklin  Square  Hospital 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Albany  Medical  Center 

(Philadelphia) 

(Baltimore) 

Center 

Day,  Lamar 
Internal  Medicine 

Hospital  (New  York) 

Atiemo,  Humphrey 

Braun,  Martin 

Cohen,  Seth 

Radiology 

Forsythe,  Loy  Allen 

Urology 

Internal  Medicine 

Internal  Medicine 

Howard  University  Hospital 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital 

(Washington,  D.C.) 

Franklin  Square  Hospital 

Center 

Center 

(New  York  City) 

Dinits,  Mara 

(Baltimore) 
Radiology 

Bang,  Michael 

Brennan,  Elizabeth 

Cole,  Emily 

Internal  Medicine 

Hartford  Hospital 

Anesthesiology 

Pediatrics 

Surgery 

University  ot  Maryland  Medical 

(Connecticut) 

Rush-Prcsbytcrian-Saim  Luke's 

Sinai  Hospital  (Ball re) 

Bethesda  Naval  Medi 

cal  Center 

Center 

1.1 1  (Chicago) 

(Maryland) 

Fowler,  Triesta 

Bright,  Dellyse 

Duran,  Matthew 

Pediatrics 

Beamon,  Charles 

Family  l'/*/*  tit  i 

Family  Practice 

Albert  Finstein  Medical  Center 

Surgery 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

St.  Mary-Corwin  Regional 

(Philadelphia) 

University  ot  Maryland  Medical 

(  cmer 

Ml  dl<  .il  C  'cnlcr  (Pueblo,  (  ulo.) 

liter 
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Herschler,  Kendall 

Johnson,  Eric 

Lee,  Michael  C. 

A'                    • 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center/Mercy  Medical  Center 

Surgery 

Eisenhower  Army  Medical 

Center  (Ft.  Gordon,  Ga.) 

Internal  Medicine 

Boston  University  Medical 

Centet 

ji                ft 

^K      — ig— 

(Baltimore) 

— |S  WTfTer       >v^W 

m          ^0  ^^^^ 

Ophthalmology 

Jones-Burton,  Charlotte 

Levin,  Brian 

University  of  Miami  (Flotida) 

Internal  Medicine 

Urology 

r^^K      \~    ~      j^fl 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

4^' 

^V  ^  =£*         ^B 

Horst,  Thomas 

ObstetricslGynecology 

Centet 

School  of  Medicine 
(Philadelphia) 

University  of  Miami/Jackson 

King,  Carla 

Medical  Center  (Florida) 

Pediatrics 

Littlefield-Tyrrell,  Mega 

Hsieh,  Susan 

Howard  University  Hospital 
(Washington,  D.C.) 

Medicine/Pediatrics 

Universiry  of  Chicago  Hospitals 

Carol  and  Morton  D.  Kramer  '55 

Family  Practice 

Fuller,  William 

Gutt,  Poonam 

Flarbor-UCLA  Medical  Center 

Kramer,  Andrew 

Ly,  Trinh 

Surgery 

Internal  Medicine 

(Torrance,  (  alii 

l/rology 

Family  Practice 

Georgetown  University 

Rush-Presbyterian-Saint  Luke's 

Boston  University  Medical 

George  Washington  University- 

Hospital  (Washington,  D.C.) 

Hospital  (Chicago) 

Hutchens,  Michael 
Internal  Medicine 

Center 

Holy  Ctoss  Family  Practice 
(Rockville,  Md.) 

Garofalo,  Michael 

Han,  Albert 

Oregon  Health  Sciences 

Landy,  Jennifer 

Internal  Medicine 

Internal  Medn  ine 

University  (Portland) 

Surgery 

Maldonado,  Ana 

University-  of  Maryland  Medical 

Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical 

Thomas  Jefferson  University 

Internal  Medicine 

Center/Mercy  Medical  Center 

Center  (Hershey,  Pa.) 

Jacobstein,  Douglas 

Hospital  (Philadelphia) 

Univetsity  of  Maryland  Medical 

(Baltimore) 

Pediatrics 

Center 

Radiation  Oncology 

Hande,  Rashmi 

Saint  Christophers  Hospital 

Lapidus,  Daniel 

University  of  Chicago 

Internal  Medicine 

(Philadelphia) 

Pediatrics 

Marks,  Jennifer 

Medical  Center  of  Delaware 

Stony  Brook  Teaching 

Internal  Medicine 

George,  Allison 

(Newark) 

Jang,  Sunguk 

Hospitals  (Stony  Brook,  N.Y.) 

Universiry  of  Virginia 

Medicine/Pediatrics 

Radiology 

Internal  Medicine 

(Charlottesville) 

University  Hospitals  of 

Albany  Medical  Center  Hospital 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Lasher,  Caroline 

Cleveland 

(New  York) 

Center 

Family  Practice 

York  Hospital  (York,  Pa.) 

Mccabe,  Jennifer 

Family  Practice 

Goodfriend,  Steven 

Hartman,  Elizabeth 

Jewell,  Nia 

York  Hospital  (York.  Pa). 

Emergency  Medicine 

Transitional 

Internal  Medicine 

Le,  Tan 

University  Health  Center  of 

Crozer-Chester  Medical  Center 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Internal  Medicine 

Mcdonnell,  Nazli 

Pittsburgh 

(Upland,  Pa.) 

Centet 

Cedars-Sinai  Medical  Centet 

Transitional 

Radiology 

(Los  Angeles) 

York  Hospital  (York,  Pa.) 

Graf,  Jeremy 

Boston  University  Medical 

Jillson,  Christopher 

Anesthesiology 

Anesthesiology 

Emergency  Medicine 

Center  Hospital 

Internal  Medicine 

Univetsity  of  California-Irvine 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 

Thomas  Jefferson  University 

Medical  Center  (Orange) 

Herman,  Daniel 

(Philadelphia) 

Mclntyre,  Thomas 

Griner,  Jonathan 

Interna/  Medicine 

Lee,  Michael  B. 

Surgery 

Obsretrics/Gynecology 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Johnson,  Amy 

Internal  Medicine 

Mercy  Hospiral  of  Pirrsburgh 

University  of  South  Florida 

Family  Practice 

Strong  Memorial  Hospital 

(Tampa) 

Chestnut  Hill  Hospital 
(Philadelphia) 

(Rochester,  N.Y.) 
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McLaughlin,  Susan 

Pediatrics 

Children's  National  Medical 

Center  (Washington,  D.C.) 
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Murphy,  Christopher 

Parang,  Pirouz 

Medina,  James 

aWL 

Emergency  Medicine 

Psychiatry 

Internal  Medicine 

Thomas  Jefferson  University 

Universiry  Health  Systems  of 

1  nomas  Jefferson  University 

'  *     n 

(Philadelphia) 

Eastern  Carolina  (Greenville, 

N.C.) 

(Philadelphia) 

i*£-a  \J 

^^H                               ^^»- 

Mehta,  Sameer 

Passarell,  Sherri 

Emergency  Medicine 

Nelson,  Catherine 

Psychiatry 

Morristown  Memorial  Hospital 

Pediatrics 

Medical  Universiry  of  South 

r  ^O^IE 

(Morristown,  N.J.) 

Children's  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia 

Carolina  (Charleston) 

Mm   ^^1 

Mendez,  Eduardo 

Patel,  Hitesh 

■  VT^^^^^ 

fm      ^J 

Ear,  Nose  C~  Throat 
University  of  Washington 

Ngauy,  Viseth 

Internal  Medicine 

Internal  Medicine 

Temple  Universiry  Hospital 

IV^^I^B^hIJ^' ■PV' 

(Seattle) 

San  Antonio  Uniformed  Service 

(Philadelphia) 

Ranniger,  Claudia 

Rothman,  Anne 

Health  Eucation  (Lakeland  Air 

Internal  Medicine 

Internal  Medicine 

Force  Base,  Texas) 

Peddada,  Ram 

Internal  Medicine 

George  Washington  University 
Hospital  (Washington,  D.C.) 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital 
(New  York  City) 

^■UfR                '^^ 

kB  a  ^9^v  Jl 

Franklin  Square  Hospital 

Emergency  Medicine 

I 

(Baltimore) 

George  Washington  Universiry 

Rubi,  Dionisio 

Pi     r*    Mf 

^m     Im*"1 

Ophthalmology 

Washington,  D.C.) 

Emergency  Medicine 

^■1  '          9m.                     lilL. 

Medical  University  of  South 

Wright  State  Universiry 

Carolina  (Charleston) 

Reid,  Maurice 

Emergency  Medicine 

(Kettering,  Ohio) 

g               ▼ 

Pensy,  Raymond 

Orthopedics 

Universiry  of  Maryland  Medical 
Center 

Rubin,  Andrew 

Emergency  Medicine 

L**^  1                         ' 

Universiry  of  Maryland  Medical 
Center 

Riesett,  Randal 

Internal  Medicine 

\  Diversity  of  Texas  S.W. 
Medical  School  (Dallas) 

Mess,  Sarah 

Ngo,  Thuy 

Plastic  Surgery 

ObstctricslGynecology 

Potter,  David 

Johns  Hopkins  Bayview 

Saba,  Mark 

( Georgetown  University 

Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical 

Psychiatry 

Medical  Center 

Internal  Medicine 

Medical  Center  (Washington, 

Center  (Hershey,  Pa.) 

University  of  Maryland  Medic.il 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

D.C.) 

Noe,  Katherine 

Center 

Robert,  Stacey 

Family  Practice 

i  iin.i 

Metz,  Matthew 

Internal  Medicine 

Preston,  Edwin 

York  Hospital  (York.  Pa.) 

Sandall,  Corie 

Surgery 

University  of  Maryland 

Surgery 

Internal  Medicine 

Strong  Memorial  1  lospital 

Medical  (enter 

Georgetown  University  Hospital 

Rochkind,  Shawn 

San  Vntonio  Uniformed  Sen  L<  i 

(Rochester,  N.Y.) 

Neurosurgery 

(Washington.  D.C.) 

Family  Practice 

Health  Education  (Lakeland  Air 

Baylor  College  of  Medicine 

Universiry  of  Nebraska  Program 

1  orce  Base,  Texas) 

Moore,  Sandra 

(Houston) 

Putnam,  Jared 

(Omaha) 

Pediatrics 

Psychiatry 

Scaffidi,  Robert 

University  of  Maryland 

Oulds,  Franscene 

Emory  University  School  of 

Romano,  Noemi 

Internal  Medicine 

Medical  Center 

Peautfrit  i 

Medicine  (Atlanta] 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Medk.il 

<   Inldivn  s  1  lospital  ol  .Austin 

Duke  University  Medical 

i  tntei 

Motter,  Leo 

i  1  ex. is) 

Rami,  Bimal 

(  enter  (Durham,  N.C  '..) 

Internal  Medn  ITU 

Nearest 

Seymour,  Frances 

Milton  S.  1  lerjhe)  Mi  dii  al 

Padrino,  Susan 

i  nn i  rsity  "1  Maryland  Medical 

Rosol,  Richard 

Internal  Medicine 

itei  (1  lerehey,  Pa  | 

M<  rli,  iru/Psychiatry 
1  >i i  kc-  I  Iniversity  Medical 
iH  iurham,  N.( '..) 

(  enter 

Pediatrics 

t  >hio  State  1  Inivi  ism 

[<   ciIiiihImis) 

York  1  lospital  (York,  Pa.) 
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Shah,  Amit 

Internal  Medicine 
University  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry  of  New  Jersey  - 
University  Hospital  (Newark,  N.J.) 

Shields,  Rhonique 

Pediatrics 

Georgetown  Universicv 
Hospital  (Washington,  D.C.) 

Smith,  Heather 

Pediatrics 

Inova  Fairfax  Hospital  (Falls 

Church,  Va.) 

Somerville,  Justin 

Surgery 

University  of  Maryland 

Medical  Center 


Spinak,  David 

Internal  Medicine 

Johns  Hopkins  University-Sinai 

Hospital  (Baltimore) 

Ophthalmology 

Temple  University  Medical 

Center  (Philadelphia) 

Srodon,  Monica 

Pathology 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 

Stackpole,  Kristin 

Pediatrics 

University  Hospital  Inc. 

(Cincinnati,  Ohio) 

Stanitski,  John 

Orthopaedics 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 


Teitelbaum,  Ursina 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Chicago  Hospitals 

Tenenholz,  Todd 

Transitional 

York  Hospital  (York.  Pa.) 

Radiology 

UCLA  Medical  Outer  (Los 

Angeles) 

Trinh,  Frank  Duy 

Internal  Medicine 

University  oi  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Tseng,  Conrad 

Internal  Medicine 

LA.  County  -  USC  University 

Hospital  (Los  Angeles) 

Varma,  Anisha 

Internal  Medicine 

New  England  Medical  Center 
Hospital  (Boston) 

Vieira,  Leonardo 

Family  Practice 

Florida  Hospital  (Orlando) 

Warner,  Carolynn 
Transitional 

Madigan  Army  Medical  Center 
(Tacoma,  Wash.) 


Wessler,  Emily 
Pediatrics/Primary  Medicine 
Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center 
(New  York) 

White,  Kenneth 

Emergency  Medicine 

St.  John  Hospital  &  Medical 

Center  (Detroit) 


Wu,  Ivan 

Emergency  Medicine 
University  ot  California  Irvine 
Medical  Center  lOrangc,  Calif) 

Zaidi,  Shahid 

Pediarrn  s 

San  Antonio  Uniformed  Service 
Health  Education  (Lakeland  Air 
Force  Base,  Texas) 


Whitlock,  Duane 

Internal  Medicine 

Medical  Center  of  Delaware 

(Newark) 

Ophthalmology 

Geisinger  Medical  Center 

(Danville,  Pa.) 

Williams,  Mallory 

Surgery 

Wayne  State  Univetsity  School 
of  Medicine  (Detroit) 


Zilberman,  Alia 

Family  Practice 

Beth  Israel  Medical  Center 

(New  York) 

Zimmer,  Lee 

Surgery 

University  Health  Center  of 

Pittsbutgh 

Ear,  Nose  &  Throat 

University  of  Pittsburgh 


Soule,  Lisa 

Ohstctrics/Gynecology 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Sparago,  Merrill 

Psychiatry 

UCLA  Neuropsychiatric 

Institute  (Los  Angeles) 


Summers,  Stephen  Weaver,  Elizabeth 

Internal  Medicine  Family  Practice 

University  of  Maryland  Medical  Carolinas  Medical  Center 

Center  (Charlotte,  N.C.) 


Sysko,  Suzanne 

Internal  Medicine 
Univetsity  of  Maryland 

Taylor,  Jamokay 

Surgery 

Wayne  State  University  School 

of  Medicine  (Detroit) 


Weaver,  Jacqueline 

Emergency  Medicine 
University  Health  Center  of 
Pitrsburgh 

Weiner,  Jayme 

Pediatrics 

University  Health  Center  of 

Pittsburgh 


Please  note:  The  "Transitional" 
residency  was  formerly  called 
"Rotation. " 


Woods,  Stephen 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Physical  Medicine  & 

Rehabilitation 

The  Ohio  State  University 

(Columbus) 


Opening  their  envelopes  on  Match  Day  are  (photo  far  left)  Elizabeth 
Weaver  and  Ursina  Teitelbaum;  (photo  second  from  left)  Dellyse  Bright 
(at  right);  (photo  third  from  left)  Allison  George  (at  right);  and  (above) 
Conrad  Tseng. 
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Marvin  L.  Slate  '31 

High  Point,  N.C. 
February  22,  1999 

Dr.  Slate  trained  at  Maryland  General 
Hospital  before  beginning  a  medical 
practice  in  High  Point,  N.C,  with  his 
father  and  brother.  During  his  50  years 
of  practice  in  High  Point,  he  was  affili- 
ated with  Guilford  General  and  Burris 
Memorial  hospitals.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Guilford  County  Medical 
Society,  the  North  Carolina  Medical 
Si  k  iety  and  the  American  Medical 
Association.  In  1978,  Dr.  Slate  received 
the  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award  from  the 
High  Point  Civitan  Club.  He  was  a  vol- 
unteer for  the  American  Cancer  Society 
and  was  a  fan  of  baseball,  basketball  and 
football.  He  is  survived  by  his  second 
wife,  Linda  Marion,  son  Marvin  Jr., 
daughter  Margaret,  one  stepson,  three 
stepdaughters,  two  grandchildren,  nine 
stepgrandchildren  and  a  step  great 
grandson.  His  first  wife,  Marion 
I  lizabeth,  died  in  1986. 


.  I /<■///<>/•/<// (////*■  may.  6e  made  to: 

Medical  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  Inc.,  522 
\\.  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore,  MI), 
21201-1636,  or  for  more  information, 
call  410-706-7454. 
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Robert  F.  Healy  '34 

Baltimore 
February  18,  1999 

Dr.  Healy  received  surgical  training  at  St. 
Agnes  Hospital  from  1934to  1937 
before  opening  his  surgical  practice  in 
the  Medical  Arts  Building  in  Mount 
Vernon.  He  was  attending  surgeon  at  St. 
Agnes  from  1937  to  1982  and  later 
moved  his  offices  to  Wilkens  Avenue 
near  the  hospital.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons  and 
belonged  to  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  frater- 
nity. In  1982,  he  was  honored  as  the 
Catonsville  Citizen  of  the  Year.  Dr.  Healy 
collected  1 8th-century  antiques,  was  a 
Civil  War  buff  and  enjoyed  gardening. 
His  wife,  Adelaide,  died  in  1994.  He  is 
survived  by  two  daughters,  Barbara  and 
Patricia,  and  four  grandchildren. 

Caesar  F.  Orofino  '42 

Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
April  20,  1999 

George  B.  West  Jr.  '43D 

Cambridge,  Md. 
March  5,  1997 

A  native  of  Centralia,  Va.,  Dr.  West 
graduated  from  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  before  enrolling  at  the  School 
of  Medicine.  After  earning  his  medical 
degree,  he  trained  at  South  Baltimore 
General  Hospital  and  opened  a  practice 
in  Baltimore.  In  1948,  he  moved  his 
family  to  Cambridge,  where  he  practiced 
until  1979.  His  wife,  June,  passed  away 
in  1989.  He  is  survived  by  two  daugh- 
ters, Diane  and  Suzanne,  and  three 
grandchildren. 


Louis  W  Grossman  Jr.  '47 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

George  H.  Longley  '49 

Augusta,  Ga. 
January  19,  1999 

Clifford  T.  Riddel  Jr.  '49 

Bridgewater,  Va. 
November  21,  1998 

Dr.  Riddel  trained  at  St.  Agnes  Hospital 
in  Baltimore,  before  moving  to 
Bridgewater,  where  he  operated  a  family 
practice  from  1950  to  1974.  From  1974 
until  retirement,  he  was  an  emergency 
room  physician  at  Rockingham 
Memorial  Hospital.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Rockingham  County  Medical  Society 
of  Virginia  and  the  American  Academy  of 
Family  Practice.  He  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Rockingham  Male  Chorus, 
which  he  organized  in  1 966,  and  also 
sang  in  a  quartet.  He  enjoyed  golf,  fish- 
ing, hunting  and  traveling.  Dr.  Riddel  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Wilma. 

David  Joseph  Kahan  '85 

Ellicott  City,  Md. 
May  14,  1999 

Dr.  Kahan  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Kristina,  and  three  children,  Aaron, 
Rachel  and  Allison. 
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"Mortgage  or  Home  Equity?" 

Call  SECU! 

Convenience  and  great  rates  for: 

•  Fixed  •  FHA  and  VA 

•  Adjustable         •  Jumbo 

•  Refinancing      •  Home  Equity 


30-Year  Mortgage 

781°° 

/  m\J  I  APR 

Rate:  7.625%  &  1.625  points 

Rate  is  for  conventional  financing.  Loan  example  is  for  $  100,000 
loan  amount.  Principal  and  interest  payment  is  $665.30  per 
month  for  360  months.  Borrower  is  responsible  for  closing  costs. 
Maximum  amount  is  up  to  95%  of  the  home's  value.  APR  in 
effect  6/16/99  and  may  change. 


Home  Equity  Loan 

71Q0/0 

/.  I  *J  APR 

1-5  year  loan/80%  LTV 

Minimum  loan  amount  is  $10,000;  loan  example  is  for  $10,000 
loan  amount.  Monthly  payment  is  $199  for  60  months.  Bor- 
rower is  responsible  for  closing  costs.  Maximum  amount  is  up 
to  80%  of  the  home's  value.  APR  in  effect  6/16/99  and  may 
change.  Higher  LTV  loans  available. 


UM  alumni,  students  and 
staff  can  join  SECU! 

Mortgages  and  home  equities:  call 
410-296-SECU  or  1-800-TRY-SECU, 
select  Option  "2" 

Mortgage  rates:  410-821 -3770 
Rates  online:  www.secumd.org 


SECU 


UMB  branch:  11  S.  Paca  Street 

Just  $10  into  a  Share  Savings  account  opens  your  SECU 
membership.  Accounts  insured  to  $100,000  by  ^^ 
NCUA.  UM  students,  alumni  and  employees      1*=f 


are  eligible  to  join  State  Employees  Credil 
Union  of  Maryland,  Inc. 


EQUAL  HOUSING 
LENDER 


Kristen  Stueber,  MD,  with  a  young 
Nepalese  patient. 

Dr.  Stueber  is  one  of  three  alumni  surgeons  ded- 
icated to  sharing  their  knowledge  and  expertise 
around  the  world.  They  are  profiled  on  page  22. 
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Maryland's  Joslin  Center: 
A  Team  Approach  to  Fighting  Diabetes 


You've  fixed... 
you've  healed... 
you've  saved... 

you've  brought  new  lives  into  the 
world  and  guided  those  lives  towards 
thriving  health.  You've  protected 
your  patient's  lives. 

You  did  it  at  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  System. 

You  can  continue  to  save,  protect 
and  nurture  life  far  into  the  future  by 
making  a  life  income  gift  to  UMMS. 
A  life  income  gift  will  protect  in  three 
ways:  it  will  protect  your  assets  from 
taxes,  protect  your  income  for  life 
and  protect  the  patients  at  UMMS. 

Give  where  you  practiced 
medicine. 


For  information  on  how  a  life 
income  arrangement  can 
work  for  you,  or  to  attend 
our  "Year-End  Tax  Savings" 
seminar  on  December  1st, 
please  contact  Ted  Hart  at 
410-328-GIFT,  or  via  e-mail 
at  philanthropy.umms@usa.net. 


5j  University  of  Maryland 

RmMEDICAL   System 


410-328-GIFT 
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features 

MARYLAND'S  JOSLIN  CENTER:  A  TEAM  APPROACH 
TO  FIGHTING  DIABETES 

In  late  1997,  the  Medical  Center  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  world-renowned  Joslin  Diabetes  Center  in 
Boston  to  open  a  comprehensive  interdisciplinary  hub. 
The  center  is  staffed  by  a  team  of  specialized  doctors, 
nurse  educators,  dietitians,  social  workers,  and  exercise 
physiologists. 

RAISING  THE  ROOF  OF  DAVIDGE  HALL 

Davidge  Hall  is  about  to  have  its  copper  roof  replaced. 
The  project  includes  a  thorough  investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  original  materia]  used  on  the  dome  when  first 
constructed  in  1812.  The  probe  may  also  help  identify 
the  building's  original  architect. 

FACULTY  PROFILE:  WILLIAM  L.  HENRICH,  MD 

MARYLAND'S  NEW  CHIEF  OF  MEDICINE 

Maryland's  11th  chairman  is  a  renowned  nephrologist  spe- 
cializing in  analgesic  nephropathy,  chronic  kidney  disease 
and  hypertension-related  renal  disease.  Meet  William  L. 
Henrich,  MD. 

ALUMNI  PROFILE:  TAKING  HUMOR  TO  THE  NEXT  LEVEL- 
LEWIS  RICHMOND '58 

Lewis  H.  Richmond,  '58,  a  practicing  psychiatrist  in 
Texas,  often  infuses  humor  to  put  his  adolescent  patients 
at  ease.  Lately  he  has  taken  up  acting  and  stand-up  com- 
edy with  hopes  that  Hollywood  will  discover  him  before 
Medicare  does. 
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ART  DIRECTOR 
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nutritionist  Cynthia  Payne,  Michelle 
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Donner. 
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Dean's  Message 
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Donald  E.  Wilson,  MD,  MACP 
Dean,  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine 
Vice-President  for  Medical 
Affairs,  University  of  Maryland 
President,  University  Physicians 


er  the  summer 
visited  Mali, 
West  Africa  to  attend 
the  opening  of  the 
Fogarty  International 
Minority  Student 
Research  Training 
Facility  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mali.  This 
facility  will  provide 
opportunities  for 
research  and  clinical 
training  in  the  areas 
of  emerging  infectious 
and  tropical  diseases. 
Two  members  of  our 
faculty,  Dt.  Myron 
Levine,  director  of  the 
organized  research 
center  for  vaccine 
development  and  Dt.  Chris  Plowe,  assistant 
professor  in  the  department  of  medicine, 
who  are  involved  in  this  project  also 
attended  the  opening.  Drs.  Levine  and 
Plowe  conduct  field  research  in  Mali,  where 
the  world's  largest  testing  site  for  malaria  is 
being  developed.  We  are  exploring  a  scien- 
tific partnership  between  Mali  and  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine. 

Liaison  Committee  on  Medical  Education 
(LCME) 

We  are  preparing  for  a  visit  in  January  of 
the  LCME,  the  national  authority  for 
accreditation  of  medical  schools.  During 
the  visit  the  LCME  survey  team  will  meet 
with  all  constituencies  involved  in  the  med- 
ical education  program  and  tour  our  teach- 
ing and  clinical  facilities.  A  task  force  of 
faculty,  administrators,  students,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  community  have  been  working 
for  months  to  prepare  a  self-study  report, 
which  serves  as  the  core  of  the  evaluation. 
The  LCME's  last  visit  to  the  School  was  in 
January  1993,  when  the  medical  school  was 
re-accredited  for  the  hill  seven-year  cycle. 

Mission-Based  Management 

In  October  1997  we  were  one  of  the 
i mi  i. ni's  first  medical  schools  to  begin  this 
process.  You  will  recall  that  the  essence  of 
mission-based  management  is  to  help  the 
leadership  and  faculty  to  understand  our 


total  and  individual  effects  on  behalf  of  our 
stated  missions  (e.g.,  teaching,  research, 
patient  care  and  community  service),  to 
measure  our  efforts  and  the  costs  and  rev- 
enues associated  with  these  efforts,  and  to 
align  efforts  with  incentives  and  rewards, 
according  to  our  stated  collective  goals.  This 
process  has  been  extremely  enlightening  and 
helpful.  There  are  now  dozens  of  medical 
schools  in  the  United  States  engaged  in 
some  form  of  this  exercise. 

Clinical  (Practice  Plan)  Income 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  problems  facing 
medicine  and  especially  academic  health 
centers  nationally.  Majot  institutions  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco  and 
Washington  are  losing  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars.  We  are  not  immune  from  these 
problems,  with  managed  care  penetration 
exceeding  40  percent  in  Maryland.  In 
January  1998  our  practice  plan  collections 
were  tracking  at  an  annual  income  of  $82 
million.  This  represented  nearly  a  10  per- 
cent decline  from  the  previous  year.  If  sus- 
tained, it  would  have  meant  the  release  of 
at  least  100  faculty.  Practice  plan  re-design 
was  a  major  part  of  our  mission-based  man- 
agement activity.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  in  FY  1999  we  collected  $98  million, 
exceeding  out  budget  target  of  $95  million. 
However,  we  are  not  out  of  the  woods.  The 
marketplace  raises  the  bar  almost  weekly. 
We  will  need  some  national  legislative  relief 
from  the  Balanced  Budget  Act  of  1 996  and 
relief  from  the  ever  diminishing  compensa- 
tion for  clinical  care. 

Research 

For  FY  1999,  the  School  of  Medicine's 
grant  and  contract  awards  increased  by  12.5 
percent  to  $138.1  million.  I  am  also  pleased 
to  announce  that  Howard  Didder,  MD 
joined  our  staff  as  associate  dean  for  research 
and  graduate  studies,  replacing  Dr.  Tyson 
Tildon  who  retired  earlier  this  year.  Dr. 
Dickler  comes  to  Maryland  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  I  lealth,  where  he  was 
chief  of  the  clinical  immunology  branch  of 
the  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases  for  the  past  ten  years.  His  skills 
and  knowledge  in  both  basic  and  clinical 
research  should  be  extremely  valuable  for 


the  continued  growth  and  success  of  our 
research  programs. 

Health  Sciences  Facility  II  (HSF  II) 

The  University  has  received  funding  to 
build  HSF  II.  As  we  currently  lack  the  space 
to  "grow"  our  cutting-edge  research  initia- 
tives, HSF  II  will  provide  a  critically  needed 
new  biomedical  research  building  for  the 
Schools  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  This 
101 ,000  square  foot  facility  will  house 
interdisciplinary  research  programs.  The 
total  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  $67 
million — $57  million  will  come  from  the 
State  of  Maryland,  while  the  remaining  $10 
million  must  be  funded  through  philan- 
thropy. HSF  II,  with  groundbreaking  to 
occur  in  July  2000,  will  be  located  adjacent 
to  HSF  I  which  opened  in  1995. 

Class  of  2003 

Our  entering  class  of  138  medical  students, 
selected  from  3,290  applicants,  are  from  36 
different  majors  including  English,  history, 
psychology,  engineering,  communications, 
economics,  finance,  anthropology,  biology 
and  other  sciences.  The  Class  of  2003  come 
from  63  colleges  and  universities.  Their  ages 
range  from  20  to  37.  Maryland  residents 
make  up  82  percent  of  the  class,  57  percent 
of  the  class  are  women  and  14  percent  are 
under-represented  minorities.  The  average 
entering  class  G.P.A.  is  3.63,  and  the  total 
MCAT  average  is  10.2. 

New  Century  Medicine  Campaign 
To  date  the  New  Century  Medicine 
Campaign,  launched  in  October  1 997  with 
a  goal  of  $65  million,  has  achieved  65  per- 
cent of  the  goal  including  our  first  gift  of  $5 
million.  Philanthropic  support  is  crucial  to 
allow  the  school  to  respond  to  challenges 
and  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to 
develop  new  and  innovative  programs.  I 
want  to  again  stress  the  importance  of  your 
active  involvement  if  we  are  to  be  successful 
in  this  endeavor. 

I  hope  that,  as  in  the  past,  1  will  be  able 
to  count  upon  your  support  as  we  embark 
upon  our  future.  Should  you  have  any  com- 
ments or  questions  about  our  activities  in 
the  School  of  Medicine,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  contact  me.   Thank  you  lor  your 
interest  in  the  school. 
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TWO  CENTURIES  OF  DISTINCTION 


Since  1807,  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine 
has  forged  a  tradition  of 
academic  excellence  and 
pioneering  patient  care.   Your  planned 
gift  can  guarantee  this  tradition  for 
generations  to  come. 

A  gift  of  appreciated  securities  or  a  life 
income  planned  gift  to  advance  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  can  also: 

■  Generate  lifelong  income 

■  Convert  low  yielding  appreciated 
stock  or  real  estate  into  a  higher 
income  stream 

■  Reduce  or  eliminate  capital 
gains  taxes 

■  Produce  significant  federal  income 
tax  deductions 

■  Minimize  or  eliminate  federal 
estate  taxes 


&*&&■■■ 


TO  INVEST  IN  FUTURE 
TRADITIONS... 

For  more  information  about  endowing 
the  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  and  its  continuing  tradition 
of  excellence,  please  contact: 

Garvin  S.  Maffett,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Dean  for  Development 

University  of  Maryland 

School  of  Medicine 

655  West  Baltimore  Street,  Suite  14-002 

Baltimore,  MD  21201 

(410)  706-8503 

email:  gmaffett@som.umaryland.edu 


News   Advances 


Researchers  Develop  First  Blood  Test  to  Detect  Lung  Cancer 


Left  to  Right:  L  Austin  Doyle,  MD,  Professor  of 
Medicine;  William  E.  Highsmith,  PhD, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology;  Jeffrey  W. 
Strove/,  PhD  and  Judith  Stamberg,  PhD, 
Associate  Professor  of  Genetics 

School  of  Medicine  researchers  are  the 
first  to  successfully  use  a  simple  blood 
test  to  indicate  the  presence  of  an 
enzyme  that  signals  the  growth  or 
recurrence  of  lung  cancer.  The  test 
eventually  could  become  part  of  a  rou- 
tine screening  for  early  detection  of 
other  types  of  cancer. 

The  blood  test  detects  the  enzyme 
telomerase,  a  substance  associated  with 
the  uncontrolled  growth  of  tumors. 
When  the  enzyme  levels  are  high,  they 
act  as  a  marker  for  tumors  that  are 
growing  in  size  or  spreading  through 
the  body.  Scientists  already  have  been 
able  to  measure  enzyme  activity  by 
examining  tumor  tissue  taken  during  a 
surgical  biopsy,  but  University  of 
Maryland  researchers  are  now  able  to 
measure  telomerase  through  a  blood 
test. 

"Our  research  shows  that  when 
tumors  are  in  remission,  telomerase 
levels  in  the  blood  decline,  and  when 
telomerase  rises,  the  cancer  may  be 
growing  or  spreading,"  says  lung  can- 
cer specialist  Austin  Doyle,  MD,  a 
professor  at  the  School  of  Medicine. 


"Right  now,  we  are  using  the  blood 
test  for  patients  with  known  lung  can- 
cer because  this  can  be  a  difficult  can- 
cer in  which  to  diagnose  recurrence," 
Doyle  says,  adding  that  in  the  future, 
people  with  a  genetic  or  environmen- 
tal predisposition  to  cancer  might  be 
routinely  tested.  It  may  also  be  used 
one  day  as  a  screening  test  during 
routine  physical  exams. 

"There  are  about  170,000  new 
cases  of  lung  cancer  every  year,  and  the 
early  detection  is  the  key  to  the  most 
successful  treatment,"  Doyle  says.  "We 
hope  that  one  day  this  blood  test  will 
replace  the  need  for  a  lung  biopsy  to 
tell  whether  the  disease  has  returned  or 
has  spread." 

The  research  team,  which  patented 
the  unique  test,  was  led  by  Judith 
Stamberg,  PhD,  associate  professor  of 
genetics  and  pathology  and  William 
Highsmith,  PhD,  assistant  professor  of 
pathology,  and  includes  Doyle  and 
Jeffrey  Strovel,  PhD.  They  presented 
their  preliminary  findings  earlier  this 
year  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Clinical  Oncology. 

"This  is  the  first  report  that  telo- 
merase activity  in  cancer  patients  can 
be  detected  in  blood,  and  it  opens  the 
way  for  the  use  of  telomerase  as  a  sim- 
ple, minimally  invasive  blood  test  for 
lung  cancer,"  says  Stamberg. 

The  team  tested  20  lung  cancer 
patients  and  found  that  all  six  patients 
who  had  a  marked  increase  in  blood 
telomerase  activity  also  had  active, 
advancing  disease,  while  13  of  the  14 
who  had  no  detected  blood  telomerase 
activity  were  in  remission. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  blood  test 
might  be  used  as  a  screening  test  for  a 


variety  of  cancers,  just  as  mammo- 
grams are  used  for  early  detection  of 
breast  cancer  and  the  PSA  test  is  used 
to  detect  prostate  cancer,"  Doyle  says. 
After  lung  cancer,  Doyle  says  the  team 
hopes  to  examine  telomerase  enzyme 
elevations  in  breast,  colon  and  other 
common  cancers. 

"If  we  are  able  to  detect  telomerase 
in  the  blood  of  patients  with  small 
tumors  in  the  lung,  then  this  could  be 
a  good  potential  screening  device  for 
other  cancers,"  says  Stamberg,  noting 
that  the  blood  test  could  potentially 
detect  90  percent  to  95  percent  of 
tumors.  "Since  this  will  be  inexpensive 
and  easy  for  people  to  get,  we  might  be 
able  to  save  thousands  of  lives  a  year." 

The  Greenebaum  Cancer  Center  is 
an  internationally  recognized  leader  in 
cancer  research  and  therapy  with  an 
integrated,  multi-disciplinary 
approach  to  care.  A  priority  of  the 
Cancer  Center  is  its  emphasis  on  the 
translation  of  research  into  clinical 
care.  The  Center  will  receive  $15  mil- 
lion a  year  over  the  next  10  years  from 
the  state  of  Maryland  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  settlement  with  the 
tobacco  industry  to  increase  cancer 
research  and  early  detection. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
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News   Advances 


Distinguished  NIH  Scientist  to  Head  Research  at  School 


Howard  6.  Dickler,  MD 

The  School  of  Medicine  has  chosen  a 
distinguished  scientist  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  Howard 
B.  Dickler,  MD,  as  the  new  associate 
dean  tor  research  and  graduate  studies. 
In  this  role,  Dickler  will  oversee  the 
school's  Si 30  million  research  pro- 
gram that  encompasses  23  different 
areas  of  medical  speciality. 

Dickler  has  been  chief  of  the  clini- 
cal immunology  branch  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases  for  the  past  10 
years,  where  he  managed  an  extensive 
research  program  involving  hundreds 
or  researchers  throughout  the  United 
States.  He  is  known  for  developing  a 
program  that  cuts  the  time  for  funding 


grant  applications  from  1 0  months  to 
13  weeks. 

At  the  National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases,  Dickler  led  a 
research  program  which  focused  on 
the  role  of  the  immune  system  in  the 
development  of  autoimmune  diseases 
such  as  juvenile  diabetes,  multiple 
sclerosis,  rheumatoid  arthritis,  and 
lupus.  His  program  also  was  responsi- 
ble lor  research  on  the  function  ol  the 
immune  system  in  the  lining  of  the 
gastrointestinal  and  respiratory  tracts, 
the  most  common  sites  for  infectious 
organisms  to  attack  the  body.  In  addi- 
tion, he  developed  research  programs 
on  immune  deficiency  diseases  of  chil- 
dren and  fostered  studies  on  the 
destructive  inflammatory  response 
triggered  by  infectious  diseases  includ- 
ing tuberculosis  and  Lyme  disease. 

"The  School  of  Medicine  is  an 
exciting  and  growing  place,  and  I  look 
forward  to  using  my  experience  to 
help  it  grow  further,"  says  Dickler. 
Maryland  ranks  13th  among  public 
medical  schools  in  NIH  research  fund- 
ing and  has  983  scientists  on  the  faculty. 

"Research  and  technology  are 
becoming  increasingly  expensive;  so 
we  have  to  make  good  choices  about 
what  paths  to  pursue.  Interdepart- 
mental collaboration  and  capitalizing 


on  organized  research  centers  can  help 
us  make  the  most  of  our  resources," 
Dickler  says. 

Dickler  earned  his  bachelors  degree 
from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  graduated  first  in  his  class  from 
the  George  Washington  University 
School  of  Medicine.  He  completed  an 
internship  and  residency  in  internal 
medicine  at  New  York  Hospital- 
Cornell  University  Medical  College 
and  did  research  fellowships  at  the 
Rockefeller  University  and  at  the 
National  Cancer  Institute.  He  then 
joined  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
as  a  senior  investigator  and  conducted 
research  in  immunology  for  15  years 
before  moving  to  the  National  Institute 
of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases. 

In  his  new  position,  Dickler  suc- 
ceeds J.  Tyson  Tildon,  PhD,  who  was 
the  associate  dean  for  research  and 
graduate  studies  from  1994-99,  when 
he  retired  from  the  School.  Tildon,  a 
professor  of  pediatrics,  had  previously 
served  as  the  director  of  pediatric 
research.  He  is  the  current  chairman 
of  the  Baltimore  City  School  Board, 
and  is  writing  a  book  on  mentoring. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 


Welcome  to  Class  of  2003 

The  School  of  Medicine  welcomed  the  Class  of  2003  to  campus  on  Monday,  August 
16.  The  Medical  Alumni  Association  sponsored  an  orientation  breakfast  in  the  MSTF 
atrium  for  the  first  year  students,  and  later  in  the  day  treated  them  to  a  pizza  party  in 
Davidge  Hall.  Orientation  also  included  an  Orioles  baseball  game  Tuesday  evening.  This 
year's  freshman  class  of  138  students  was  selected  from  a  pool  of  nearly  3,300  applicants. 
Overall,  the  average  incoming  student  posted  a  3.63  college  grade  point  average. 


Josh  Forman,  '0 I ,  visits  with  first 
year  student  Karen  Sutton  during 
the  freshman  pizza  party  in 
Davidge  Hall. 
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News   Advances 


Hope  for  those  with  Bladder  Control  Problems 


A  pacemaker-like  device  now  offers 
significant  relief  for  people  with  a  vari- 
ety of  severe  bladder  control  problems, 
say  urologists  at  the  Medical  Center, 
one  of  the  few  teaching  hospitals  in 
the  country  that  offers  the  treatment. 

The  recently  approved  Interstim 
device  is  implanted  under  the  skin  of  a 
patient's  abdomen  to  control  nerve 
impulses  to  the  bladder  for  relief  of 
urge  incontinence,  urinary  retention 
and  urinary  frequency/ urgency.  "What 
makes  this  therapy  so  appealing  is  that 
we  can  try  it  out  for  a  few  days  to  see 
how  it  works  before  going  ahead  with 
an  implant,"  says  Toby  Chai,  MD,  a 
urologist  at  the  Medical  Center  and 
assistant  professor  of  surgery  at  the 
School  of  Medicine. 

Previously,  the  device  —  about  the 
size  of  a  stopwatch  —  had  proved  use- 
ful for  a  majority  of  patients  who  had 
loss  of  bladder  control.  Now,  says 
Chai,  "the  implant  is  proving  effective 
for  many  patients  who  have  the  need 
to  urinate  frequently  and  urgently 
dozens  of  times  a  day" 

An  estimated  13  million  American 
men  and  women  suffer  from  urinary 
control  problems.  "Approximately  85 
percent  of  those  who  suffer  are  women 
between  the  ages  of  30— 59,  women 
who  are  in  the  most  active,  productive 
years  of  their  lives.  For  these  women, 
the  effects  of  incontinence  are  espe- 
cially debilitating,"  says  Chai. 

The  new  device  sends  mild  electri- 
cal pulses  to  the  sacral  nerves  in  the 
lower  back  that  control  bladder  func- 
tion. Based  upon  the  electrical  stimu- 
lation technology  pioneered  by 
Medtronic,  Inc.,  lor  pacemakers,  it 
represents  a  new  category  of  bladder 
control  treatment  that  could  replace 
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irreversible  surgical  options. 

A  simple  painless  test  stimulation 
started  in  a  physician's  office  can  help 
assess  whether  the  therapy  will  work. 
For  several  days,  the  patient  wears  an 
external  Walkman-size  device  that 
generates  electrical  impulses  through  a 
thin  wire  to  the  bladder.  The  physi- 
cian can,  without  surgery,  adjust  the 
strength  of  the  electrical  pulses  to 
maximize  the  benefit  for  each  patient. 
If  it  does  not  work  properly,  the  device 
can  be  turned  off  or  removed.  If  it 
does  work,  the  patient  is  a  candidate 
for  having  it  implanted,  a  simple  sur- 
gical procedure  requiring  only  an 
overnight  hospital  stay. 

The  therapy  helps  those  who  suffer 
from  symptoms  of  urinary  urge  incon- 
tinence, urinary  retention  or  signifi- 
cant symptoms  of  urgency-frequency. 
Those  with  urinary  urge  incontinence 
or  significant  symptoms  of  urgency- 
frequency  may  feel  compelled  to  uri- 
nate as  many  as  40  times  a  day  and 
often  are  embarrassed  by  wetting 
episodes.  Although  a  variety  of  drug 
therapies  are  available  to  them,  many 
people  do  not  respond  well  to  medica- 
tion and  are  often  resigned  to  manag- 
ing their  condition  with  absorbent 
diapers  or  pads. 

People  with  urinary  retention  have 
difficulty  emptying  their  bladder  com- 
pletely. They  have  few  therapy  options 
and  manage  their  condition  by  self- 
catheterization. 

"The  importance  of  having  this 
procedure  done  at  a  teaching  hospital, 
like  ours,  is  that  we  have  experts  on 
hand  from  a  variety  of  disciplines,  and 
we  can  draw  on  the  results  of  a  num- 
ber of  academic  studies  on  bladder 
problems,"  Chai  says. 


In  clinical  trials  leading  to  FDA 
approval  of  the  device,  82  percent  of 
urgency-frequency  patients  experi- 
enced significant  relief.  They  felt 
urgency  only  when  their  bladders 
needed  to  be  emptied,  rather  than 
continually.  After  only  six  months,  47 
percent  of  patients  with  urinary  urge 
incontinence  were  completely  dry,  and 

7  percent  reported  that  they  no 
longer  experienced  unexpected,  heavy 
episodes.  Also,  after  six  months  of 
therapy,  53  percent  of  patients  with 
urinary  retention  no  longer  needed  a 
catheter. 

"Many  people  who  suffer  from 
bladder  control  problems  are  unable  to 
leave  home,  unable  to  work,  unable  to 
exercise,  or  unable  to  participate  in 
routine  activities,"  says  Chai.  "With 
this  new  therapy,  patients  will  experi- 
ence fewer  physical  limitations  and  see 
an  overall  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  their  lives." 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 


News   Advances 


Roerig  Awarded  Sloan  Research  Fellowship 


Birgit  Roerig,  PhD 

Birgit  Roerig,  PhD,  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  anatomy  and  neurobiology  at  the 
School  of  Medicine,  has  won  an  Alfred 


P.  Sloan  Research  Fellowship  to  study 
the  development  of  the  visual  cortex  of 
the  brain.  Her  work  has  important 
implications  for  understanding  and 
treating  neurological  disorders  such  as 
epilepsy,  as  well  as  drug  addiction. 

Sloan  Foundation  Research 
Fellowships  are  extremely  competitive. 
They  were  established  in  1955  to  pro- 
vide support  and  recognition  to  young 
scientists.  Proposals  are  judged  primar- 
ily on  originality  and  on  the  innova- 
tive nature  of  the  research. 

Each  year,  100  Sloan  Research 
Fellowship  awards  are  granted  in  six 


different  fields.  These  awards  are  pres- 
tigious because  of  the  careful  nature  of 
the  selection  process  and  the  outstand- 
ing quality  of  past  recipients;  in  1996 
two  Sloan  Fellows  were  awarded 
Nobel  Prizes. 

Dr.  Roerig  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1996  from  Munich, 
Germany.  She  completed  a  postdoc- 
toral fellowship  at  Duke  University, 
and  joined  the  University  of  Maryland 
in  September  1998. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 


New  Partnership  to  Enhance  Research  and  Medical  Education 


The  School  of  Medicine  and  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  Medical  System 
(UMMS)  have  formed  an  educational 
and  research  partnership  with  MedStar 
Health,  effective  July  1 .  The  relation- 
ship will  provide  additional  sites  for 
student  and  physician  training  and 
offer  patients  in  the  Baltimore/ 
Washington  corridor  greater  access  to 
promising  new  therapies. 

"This  partnership  will  help  us 
strengthen  our  educational  and  research 
missions,"  says  Donald  E.  Wilson,  MD, 
MACP,  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
and  vice  president  for  medical  affairs.  "It 
will  give  our  medical  students  broader 
experience  and  will  open  the  door  to 
more  research  collaboration  with  physi- 
cians at  MedStar  hospitals  and  outpa- 
tient facilities." 

The  ten-year  agreement  is  expected 
to  foster  relationships  between 
University  of  Maryland  physicians  and 
community  physicians  affiliated  with 
MedStar's  seven  hospitals.  For  example, 


it  may  lead  to  MedStar  collaboration  in 
University  of  Maryland  research  studies 
and  more  participation  by  community 
physicians  in  continuing  medical  educa- 
tion courses  sponsored  by  the  university. 

"This  partnership  will  offer  our  res- 
idents a  broader  spectrum  of  patient 
care  training,"  says  Morton  I. 
Rapoport,  '60,  President  and  CEO  of 
UMMS.  "In  addition  to  the  experi- 
ence they  receive  at  our  large,  high- 
tech  teaching  hospital,  they  can  benefit 
from  seeing  care  delivered  through  a 
regional  healthcare  provider  composed 
of  respected  community  hospitals  and 
physicians  where  there  is  a  greater  vol- 
ume of  patients  with  varied  and 
diverse  health  problems." 

The  agreement  also  calls  for  the 
parties  to  identify  and  develop  oppor- 
tunities for  residents  at  MedStar  hos- 
pitals to  gain  clinical  training  at 
University  of  Maryland  medical  sites. 

"We  are  honored  to  participate  in 
this  affiliation  agreement  with  the 


School  of  Medicine  and  the  Medical 
System.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  our 
physicians  and  the  medical  students, 
and  ultimately  to  our  patients  who  will 
benefit  from  the  new  knowledge  and 
clinical  enhancements  that  will  result," 
says  John  P.  McDaniel,  chief  executive 
officer  for  MedStar  Health. 

The  agreement  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  seven-member  Affiliation 
Committee  made  up  of  leaders  from 
each  organization  to  oversee  the  affilia- 
tion and  its  joint  educational  and 
research  activities. 

According  to  William  James 
Howard,  MD,  vice  president  for  med- 
ical education  and  research  at  MedStar 
Health,  "This  affiliation  represents  a 
very  important  collaboration.  It  pro- 
vides our  seven  hospitals  with  an  aca- 
demic partner  of  the  highest  caliber, 
and  it  will  enhance  the  learning  experi- 
ence for  the  students  who  will  ulti- 
mately serve  our  communities." 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
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Maryland's  Joslin  Center: 


A  Team  Approach 


There  was  no  mistaking  it.  It  was  a  wake-up  call.  Four  years  after  being 
diagnosed  with  diabetes  and  starting  insulin  therapy,  Romaine  Chase- 
Bobbitts  blood  glucose  levels  were  completely  out  of  control:  nearly  600. 
Doctors  said  she  could  easily  go  into  a  diabetic  coma.  It  was  clear  she  needed 
new  tools  to  manage  this  life-threatening  disease.  She  found  those  tools  at 
the  foslin  Center  for  Diabetes  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center.  ,..nn» 

Maryland's  Joslin  Center  opened  its 
doors  in  March  1998.  It  is  affiliated  with 
the  Joslin  Center  for  Diabetes  in  Boston, 
founded  one  hundred  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Elliott  Joslin,  one  of  the  first  doctors  to 
treat  diabetes  patients  with  insulin,  and 
an  early  believer  that  controlling 
blood  sugar  would  be  beneficial  to 
diabetes  patients.  The  Joslin 
Center  in  Baltimore  is  the  first 
affiliate  in  the  mid-Atlantic 
region.  Within  a  year  after  its 
opening,  more  than  five 
thousand  men,  women, 
and  children  with  diabetes 
sought  treatment  here. 
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Fighting  Diabetes 


By  Deborah  Stone 


That's  double  the  number  expected  by  the  center's  administrator,  Dale  Willing.  While 
many  were  referred  by  their  family  physicians,  the  majority  of  patients  who  have 
come  to  the  Joslin  Center  have  done  so  because  they  heard  about  the  center's  unique 
and  individualized  approach  to  the  care  of  diabetes. 

The  cornerstone  of  Joslin  care  is  a  multi-disciplinary  team  approach  that 
addresses  all  the  needs  of  adult  and  pediatric  patients  under  one  roof.  Located  on 
the  sixth  floor  of  the  medical  center,  Joslin  has  nine  physicians  who  specialize  in 
diabetes,  as  well  as  dietitians,  an  exercise  physiologist,  nurse  diabetes  edu- 
cators, a  podiatrist,  an  ophthalmologist,  a  social  worker,  and  a  psy- 
chologist. Team  members  work  together  to  help  patients  create 
their  own  plan  to  manage  their  blood  glucose  levels.  Patients 
earn  to  take  steps  to  manage  their  illness  and  prevent 
the  complications  of  diabetes. 

This  is  not  always  an  easy  task.  Frequently, 
patients  are  reluctant  to  make  necessary  changes  in 
their  lives.  This  is  why  education  is  so  important. 
Patients  must  learn  about  their  diabetes  medica- 
tions, how  to  take  them,  and  what  side  effects 
they  might  expect.  Educators  and  dietitians 
teach  about  healthy  food  choices,  portion  control, 
and  scheduling  of  meals. 


Photos  by  Ann  Grillo 


Dr.  Alan  Shuldiner,  nutritionist  Cynthia  Payne, 
Michelle  Sheldon -Rubio,  RN.  and  Dr.  Thomas  Donner. 
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Many  diabetic  patients  need  to  lose  weight. 
Exercise  is  an  important  part  of  that  effort.  But 
many  patients  resist  the  need  to  begin  an  exercise 
program;  so  an  exercise  physiologist  works  with 
them  step  by  step. 

The  social  worker  and  psychologist  on  the 
Joslin  team  are  equipped  to  deal  with  the  psycho- 
logical issues  that  confront  patients  with  chronic 
diseases.  And  specialists  such  as  the  podiatrist  and 
ophthalmologist  are  always  vigilant  for  signs  of  seri- 
ous diabetics  complications  that  can  lead  to  loss  of 
sight  and  limbs. 

All  of  these  health  care  professionals  collabo- 
rate on  the  patient's  care,  and  create  an  individual- 
ized plan  of  therapy,  with  the  idea  that  the  patient 
is  the  most  important  team  member  of  all.  They 
must  take  charge  of  their  own  health.  As  Romaine 
Chase-Bobbitt  puts  it,  "You  deal  with  the  total  pic- 
ture. Everybody's  coming  together  as  you  establish 
your  own  goals  and  they're  helping  you  get  there." 

The  medical  director  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  Joslin  Center  is  Alan  Shuldiner,  MD,  a 
Harvard-trained  endocrinologist  and  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  authorities  on  diabetes  and  obesity. 
He  says  the  Joslin  Center  is  equipped  to  handle 
patients'  care  in  a  way  that  individual  internists  and 
family  physicians  cannot.  "Care  of  patients  with 
diabetes  can  be  a  very  labor  intensive  process  that 
requires  several  health  care  professionals  who  inter- 
act to  coordinate  all  aspects  of  a  patient's  care.  Up 
until  now,  Baltimore  and  the  Mid-Atlantic  region 
did  not  have  a  comprehensive  diabetes  center  like 
the  Joslin  Center.  Now  patients  who  come  here  can 
receive  state-of-the-art  care."  Dr.  Shuldiner  hopes 
area  physicians  will  come  to  rely  on  the  Joslin  Center 
.is  .1  valuable  resource  for  their  patients  with  diabetes. 

Diabetes  is  an  increasingly  common  illness. 
Sixteen  million  people  in  this  country  have  the  dis- 
e.ise,  and  one-third  to  one-half  of  those  don't  even 


know  it.  The  growing  number  of  cases  is  due  to 
many  causes:  our  population  is  becoming  older, 
more  overweight,  and  less  active.  These  are  all  risk 
factors  for  diabetes.  Ethnic  groups,  such  as  African 
Americans  and  Hispanic  Americans,  are  also  more 
likely  to  get  diabetes,  as  are  those  with  a  family  his- 
tory of  the  disease.  Finally,  women  who  have  a  his- 
tory of  gestational  diabetes,  or  have  given  birth  to 
babies  weighing  over  nine  pounds  have  a  higher 
risk  as  well. 

Research  is  leading  to  new  treatments  for  dia- 
betes. Three  new  oral  medications  have  been 
approved  for  use  in  the  last  several  years.  There  is 
also  a  new  kind  of  insulin,  Humalog,  which  is 

Une  arowina  number  of  cases 
is  due  to  many  causes:  our 
population  is  oecomina  o Icier, 
more  ouerweiant,  and  less 
actiue. 

absorbed  by  the  body  more  quickly. 
Patients  who  use  it  no  longer  have 
to  wait  thirty  minutes  after  their 
injection  to  eat.  The  wait  has 
been  cut  to  five  minutes. 

But  there  is  more  work  to  be 
done,  and  Maryland's  Joslin  Center 
is  at  the  forefront  of  that  work.  Its 
active  research  program  spans  from  the 
bench  to  the  bedside.  Dr.  Shuldiner  believes,  in 
coming  years,  Joslin's  research  programs  will  play  a 
large  part  in  the  advances  he  expects  to  see  in  dia- 
betes care. 

Dr.  Shuldiner,  who  is  also  a  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  the  School  of  Medicine,  is  actively  involved 
in  some  of  those  research  programs  himself.  He 
specializes  in  the  area  of  heredity  and  genetics  in 
the  development  of  Type  II  diabetes  and  obesity. 
One  of  his  research  programs  has  centered  on  the 
Amish  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  says, 
"The  Amish  are  excellent  for  genetic  studies 
because  they  are  genetically  homogeneous,  and 
have  large  families  with  essentially  complete 
genealogies  dating  back  to  the  early  1700s." 
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Dr.  Shuldiner  and  his  colleagues  have  recruited 
1400  Amish  volunteers  from  a  single  twelve  genera- 
tion pedigree.  They  have  done  a  genome-wide 
search  for  diabetes  susceptibility  genes.  They  have 
tested  four  hundred  different  genetic  markers  on 
every  chromosome  to  look  for  regions  of  chromo- 
somes that  are  inherited  more  often  in  diabetic 
family  members  than  would  be  expected  by  chance. 
Their  studies  suggest  there  may  be  such  genes  in 
specific  regions  of  chromosomes  one,  two,  14,  and 
18.   Once  they  identify  the  chromosomal  regions 
that  are  inherited  more  often  in  diabetic  family 
members,  they  will  use  molecular  genetic  tech- 
niques to  identify  specific  genes  and  mutations  in 
these  genes  that  render  individuals  susceptible  to 
diabetes. 

Researchers  know  that  lifestyle,  as  well  as  genes 
are  factors  in  the  development  of  diabetes.  But  if 
the  particular  genes  responsible  can  be  discovered, 
this  could  help  predict  who  is  susceptible  to  the  dis- 
ease and  would  allow  for  early  intervention  and 
prevention.  It  could  also  lead  to  the  development  of 
new  medicines. 

Genetics  is  only  one  of  many  active  areas  of 
diabetes  research  at  the  School  of  Medicine. 
Another  provides  an  exciting  possible  alternative  to 
pancreas  transplants  in  diabetic  patients  who  have 
severe  complications  such  as  kidney  failure  and 
vision  loss.  Work  is  underway  to  determine  how  to 
successfully  transplant  the  insulin-producing  islet 
cells  of  the  pancreas  instead  of  the  whole  organ. 
This  work  is  still  investigational,  but  the  Joslin 
Center's  Associate  Medical  Director,  Thomas 
Donner,  MD,  says  there's  a  lot  of  hope  that  this 
procedure  may  someday  help  cure  diabetes. 

The  University  of  Maryland  Medical  Center, 
where  the  state's  first  successful  pancreas/kidney 
and  pancreas-only  transplants  were  performed,  now 
has  the  second  largest  pancreas  transplant  program 

in  the  country.  The 
program  is  directed 
by  Stephen  Bartlett, 
MD,  professor  of 
surgery  and  medi- 
cine at  the 
University  of 
Maryland  School  of 
Medicine.  Most 
pancreas  transplants 
are  performed  in 


conjunction  with  a  kidney  transplant,  in  patients 
whose  diabetes  has  led  to  kidney  failure.  But  with 
better  methods  of  detecting  early  rejection  episodes 
in  pancreas-only  transplants,  more  patients  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  halt  their  diabetes  before 
the  onset  of  kidney  failure. 

Research  is  also  underway  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  that  could  help  prevent  many  cases  of 
diabetes  altogether.  In  1997,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  awarded  a  $1  million  grant  to  examine 
whether  weight  loss  and  other  lifestyle  changes  can 
prevent  the  development  of  adult-onset  or  Type  II 
diabetes  in  obese  African-American  children.  The 
study  is  enrolling  about  200  children.  They  and 
their  parents  are  learning  about 
healthy  food  choices,  exercises  they 
can  do,  and  other  behavior  modifica- 
tions. The  youngsters  are  divided  into 
three  groups,  and  each  receives  a  dif- 
ferent intensity  of  intervention. 

Sadly,  there  is  a  growing  number 
of  teenagers  who  are  being  diagnosed 
with  Type  II  diabetes.  According  to 
Malinda  Duke,  a  Joslin  Center 
Certified  Pediatric  Nurse  Practitioner, 
more  and  more  teens  are  becoming 
overweight.  The  onset  of  puberty,  or  even  a  viral  ill- 
ness, can  trigger  diabetes  in  these  overweight  chil- 
dren. These  young  patients  have  a  particularly 
difficult  time  coping  with  their  illness.  Some  suffer 
from  depression.  The  Joslin  Center  is  equipped  to 
deal  with  these  problems.  And  its  health  care  pro- 
fessionals are  especially  vigilant  when  it  comes  to 
monitoring  the  progress  of  these  young  patients. 
Additional  attention  is  often  a  key  to  helping  a  teen 
who  is  resistant  to  taking  the  steps  he  or  she  must 
take  in  their  own  diabetes  care. 

The  Joslin  Center  has  started  a  teen  group 
which  meets  monthly.  The  aim  is  to  plan  activities 
that  are  educational,  but  also  fun.  At  one  meeting, 
the  kids  went  on  a  walk  to  Baltimore's  Inner 
Harbor,  where  they  learned  about  healthy  snacks 
they  can  choose  when  they  make  such  outings  with 
their  friends. 

The  Joslin  Center  has  also  raised  money  to 
send  younger  children  to  a  summer  diabetes  camp 
run  by  the  American  Diabetes  Association. 
Youngsters  have  a  wonderful  time  enjoying  recre- 
ational activities  with  other  kids  just  like  them, 
who  must  eat  the  same  foods,  regularly  test  their 
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blood  glucose  lev- 
els, and  receive 
insulin.  While  at 
the  camp,  they 
learn  more  about 
their  diabetes,  and 
are  taught  skills 
that  will  help 
them  in  their  dia- 
betes care. 

Children  with 
Type  I  diabetes,  like  nine-year-old  Amber  Parker, 
lace  different  issues  from  older  children,  and  the 
Joslin  Center's  professionals  are  experts  in  dealing 
with  these  problems,  too.  When  Amber  was  diag- 
nosed several  years  ago,  she  suddenly  faced  a  future 
without  some  of  her  favorite  things:  candy,  ice 
cream,  and  regular  soda.  At  such  a  young  age,  she 
had  to  adjust  to  blood  glucose  testing  lour  times  a 
day,  and  insulin  injections  two  to  three  times  daily. 
She  has  learned  to  count  carbohydrates,  remember 
which  foods  she  can  and  cannot  have,  and  in  what 
quantities. 

All  of  these  restrictions  and  responsibilities  can 
leave  children  feeling  deprived,  confused,  and  dif- 
ferent from  their  friends.  So,  the  Joslin  Center's 
educator,  social  worker,  and  psychologist  play  a 
meaningful  role.  At  one  time,  Amber  was  having  a 
lot  of  trouble  in  school.  Because  of  fluctuations  in 
her  blood  sugar,  she  sometimes  felt  too  ill  to  go  to 
class.  Her  mom,  Terri  Parker,  talked  with  the  pro- 
fessionals at  Joslin,  who  recommended  a  different 
school,  where  a  full-time  nurse  now  helps  Amber 
manage  her  blood  sugar  levels.  Mrs.  Parker  says, 
"Whatever  situation  arises,  there  is  someone  at  the 
Joslin  Center  I  can  turn  to." 

Physicians  at  the  Joslin  Center  say  that  doctors 
in  private  practice  are  important  partners  with 
them  in  their  efforts  to  identify  and  treat  patients 
with  diabetes.  Internists  and  family  physicians  are 
the  ones  who  see  patients  regularly  and  can  provide 
regular  screenings  for  the  disease.  The  American 
Diabetes  Association  recommends  a  fasting  blood 
sugar  screening  every  three  years  for  patients  over 
the  age  of  40.  Patients  who  are  diagnosed  with  dia- 
betes also  need  to  be  monitored  to  prevent  compli- 
cations of  the  disease.  Cholesterol  must  be  kept  in 
check;  LDL  should  be  under  130.  Blood  pressure 


should  be  under 
140  over  85.  Dr. 
Shuldiner  recom- 
mends an  annual 
eye  exam  as  well 
as  a  kidney 
screening  to  check 
M  for  early  signs  of 

kidney  damage. 
Diabetes  remains 
the  leading  cause 
of  blindness  and  kidney  failure  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  these  cases  are  preventable. 

The  Joslin  Center  is  an  important  referral 
resource  for  community  physicians.  The  Center 
provides  comprehensive  care  for  patients  with  dia- 
betes, but  is  flexible  in  working  in  partnership  with 
each  patient's  family  physician  to  coordinate  care. 
In  some  cases,  patients  are  referred  only  for  an  eval- 
uation and  recommendations.  Others  might  come 
only  for  consultations  with  a  nurse  educator  or 
dietitian.  The  center  also  offers  many  education 
programs  for  health  care  professionals,  to  help 
improve  the  quality  of  diabetes  care  throughout  the 
region. 

More  and  more  patients  in  this  area  are  able  to 
use  Joslin's  resources,  even  if  they  don't  live  in 
Baltimore.  A  satellite  Center  has  opened  in 
Shipley's  Choice  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  and 
negotiations  are  underway  to  bring  two  more  satel- 
lite centers  to  Maryland  and  Delaware. 

The  high  quality  of  the  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  and  the 
Medical  Center's  history  of  excellent  patient  care 
were  factors  in  the  decision  by  the  Joslin  Center  in 
Boston  to  locate  an  affiliate  here.  Although  there  is 
still  no  cure  for  diabetes,  Deborah  Counts,  MD 
who  heads  the  pediatric  diabetes  team  at  the  Joslin 
Center  believes  that  within  our  lifetime  there  will 
be  a  cure.  In  the  meantime,  Joslin  doctors  carry  on 
the  vision  of  Elliott  Joslin  from  a  century  ago, 
improving  treatments  and  helping  patients  lead  a 
longer  and  more  healthy  life.  That  progress  can  be 
seen  in  patients  like  Romaine  Chase-Bobbitt  whose 
blood  glucose  level  was  nearly  600  when  she  first 
went  to  the  Joslin  Center,  and  is  now  in  a  target 
range  of  about  1  16.  She  says,  "The  Joslin  Center 
literally  gave  me  my  life  back."' 
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FOR     the     EDUCATION      and     RESEARCH      COMMUNITY 


CHOOSING  THE  RIGHT 

RETIREMENT  COMPANY  MAKES 

ALL  THE  DIFFERENCE. 


For  over  80 years,  TIAA-CREF  has  been  the 
.eading  retirement  company  on  America's 
campuses.  But  experience  is  just  one  reason 
why  so  many  smart  investors  trust  us  with  their 
financial  future.  Here  are  a  few  more: 

Superior  strength 

With  over  $250  billion  in  assets  under  manage- 
ment, TIAA-CREF  is  the  world's  largest  retire- 
ment organization  —  and  among  the  most  solid. 
It's  one  of  the  reasons  why  Morningstar  says, 
"TIAA-CREF  sets  the  standard  in  the  financial 
industry."1 

Solid,  long-term  performance 

We  seek  out  long-term  opportunities  that  other 
companies,  in  pursuit  of  quick  gains,  often 
miss.  Though  past  performance  can't  guarantee 
future  results,  this  patient  philosophy  has 
proven  extremely  rewarding. 


Surprisingly  low  expenses 

TIAA-CREF's  operating  costs  are  among  the 
lowest  in  the  insurance  and  mutual  fund  indus- 
tries.2 So  more  of  your  money  goes  where  it 
should — toward  ensuring  your  future. 

Easy  diversification 

We  oiler  a  wide  variety  of  expertly  managed 
investment  options  to  help  build  your  assets. 
We  make  it  simple,  too,  with  stock,  bond,  money 
market  and  real  estate  and  guaranteed  options. 

Unrivaled  service 

We  believe  that  our  service  distinguishes  us  from 
every  other  retirement  company.  In  the  most 
recent  Dalbar  survey,  TIAA-CREF  ranks  tops 
in  participation  satisfaction.3 

Call  today  to  find  out  how  TIAA-CREF 
can  help  you  build  the  financial  future  you  want 
and  deserve. 


Ensuring  the  future 
for  those  who  shape  it.a 


To  find  out  more  — 
give  us  a  call  or  visit  our  website 

1  800  842-2776 

www.tiaa-cref.org 


'Morniaa.tlar  Variable  Annuity  Lift,  6/30/99.  'Slanilartl  d Poor's  ln.mrana  Raima  Anahpu.  1999]  and  Lipper  Analytical  Services,  Inc.,  Lipfiir-DiratorS  Analytical  Data.  1999  (quarterly).  5DALBAR,  Inc.. 
1997 Dtfintt)  Contribution  Excellence Rating*.  For  more  complete  information,  including  charges  and  expenses,  call  1  800  842-2733,  extension  5509.  for  CREFand  TIAA  Real  Estate  Account  prospectu 
Read  them  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money.  TIAA-CREF  Individual  and  Institutional  Service  distributes  CREF  certificates  and  interests  in  the  TIAA  Real  Estate  Account. 
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the  Roof 

New  Clues  to  Uncover 
in  Davidge  Hall 
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F  YOU  ARE  PLANNING  A 
visit  to  campus  during  the  next  few 
months,  you'll  find  the  University's 
most  precious  building,  Davidge 
Hall,  surrounded  by  scaffolding. 
While  the  building  continues  to 
function  according  to  its  normal 
schedule,  significant  repairs  and  an 
historic  investigation  lasting  well 
into  next  year  are  underway. 

On  tap  is  replacement  of  the 
copper  roof.  Installed  in  1963  and 
expected  to  last  100  years,  the  roof 
has  failed  after  just  36  years  due  to 
loss  of  protective  patination,  broken 
or  open  joints  and  inadequate  provi- 
sions for  expansion  and  contraction. 
And  while  the  University  is  commit- 
ted to  replacing  the  copper  roof,  the 
replacement  material  has  not  received 
final  approval  and  will  not  until  the 
results  of  a  full  blown  substrate 
investigation  are  completed  by  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association's 
Architect,  John  G.  Waite  Associates. 

"We  recommend  that  the  new 
roof  closely  resemble  the  original  one 
installed  in  1812,"  says  John  G. 
Waite.  "But  at  this  point  the  material 
and  configuration  of  the  original  roof 
is  still  a  mystery.  Many  questions  will 
be  answered  once  the  copper  is 
peeled  away  and  we  get  a  look  at  the 
original  sheathing  and  framing." 

Waite  specializes  in  the  restora- 
tion of  historic  landmarks.  His  work 
has  included  Homewood  House  and 
Evergreen  in  Baltimore,  and  he 
recently  started  work  on  the  Basilica 
of  the  Assumption.  Waite  has  also 
headed  restoration  projects  for 
Mount  Vernon  and  Monticello  in 
Virginia,  and  The  Octagon  and 
Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  is  an  expert  on  the  work  of 
Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe,  an  early 
1 9th  century  architect. 


Apparently  there  was  no  attempt  to  research  or 
investigate  the  details  or  materials  of  the  original 
roof  and  skylight  during  the  last  replacement  project 
in  the  1960s.  Despite  the  popular  belief  that  the 
original  dome  was  covered  with  wooden  shingles, 
Wake  thinks  it  may  have  consisted  of  small  sheet 
metal  pans  with  pole  gutters  or  rainwater  diverters 
incorporated  into  the  design  of  the  gable  roof.  "You 
have  a  time  capsule  up  there,"  Waite  said.  "It 
should  be  a  very  interesting  investigation,  and  the 
findings  will  be  of  national  significance."  If  Waite  is 
correct  and  the  original  roof  did  consist  of  small 
tinplate  pans,  the  choice  for  the  new  roof  is  terne- 
coated  stainless  steel  shingles,  closely  resembling 
the  original  fabric  but  expected  to  last  much  longer. 

The  findings  could  also  help  solve  the  contro- 
versy over  the  identity  of  the  buildings  architect. 
For  more  than  1 50  years,  scholars  have  accepted 
the  notion  that  the  oldest  building  of  the 
University  System  of  Maryland  was  designed  by 
Robert  Carey  Long  Sr.  Records  show  that  Long  was 
the  master  builder,  but  after  researching  the  build- 
ing in  preparation  for  developing  a  restoration  plan, 
Waite  said  they  could  not  locate  any  documents 
pertaining  to  the  architectural  commission  being 
given  to  Long.  According  to  Waite,  the  first  refer- 
ence to  Long  as  the  architect  of  Davidge  Hall 
appears  in  the  1823  Poppleton  Map,  long  after 
those  associated  with  the  design  and  construction 
had  either  left  Baltimore  or  were  deceased. 

What  the  Waite  firm  did  uncover  in  its 
research  was  information  linking  the  building  to 
Maximilian  Godefroy,  designer  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  at  Franklin  and  Charles  streets 
and  the  Battle  Monument  on  Calvert.  Godefroy's 
father-in-law  was  John  Crawford,  a  professor  at  the 
medical  college,  and  Waite  has  located  a  correspon- 
dence between  Godefroy  and  Latrobe  about 
Latrobe's  medical  building  design  for  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  direct  antecedent  of  Davidge 
Hall  with  its  one  lecture  hall  atop  another.  Waite 
says  the  design  of  Davidge  is  consistent  with 
Latrobe's  and  Godefroy's  work,  but  Long  appar- 
ently did  nothing  else  similar  before  or  after 
Davidge  Hall.  Long's  local  projects  include  row 
houses  on  Hamilton  Street  and  the  Peak  Museum 
on  Holliday  Street. 


\r" 


"In  the  early  19th  century,  Benjamin  Latrobe 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  were  among  the  few  if  not 
the  only  people  in  the  United  States  utilizing  rec- 
tangular skylights,"  Waite  added.  "We  expect  to 
find  Latrobe-type  skylights  inside  the  wood  frame 
of  the  dome  based  on  our  previous  investigations." 

The  investigation  will  also  reveal  the  extent  of 
damage  to  the  dome  from  a  fire  of  1893.  On 
December  2  of  that  year,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
Heiser  Building,  located  at  the  corner  of  Paca  Street 
and  Cider  Alley.  The  building  abutted  the  labora- 
tory building  where  an  addition  and  remodeling 
had  just  been  completed.  The  laboratory  was 
destroyed,  and  the  Baltimore  American  newspaper 
reported  that  Davidge  Hall  "was  ablaze  time  and 
again,  and  only  by  very  earnest  work  was  it  saved, 
after  being  damaged  more  or  less  by  water."  The 
cornice  caught  fire  at  one  point,  but  the  flames 
were  extinguished.  The  reporter  also  noted  that  if 
Davidge  "had  not  been  protected  with  a  new  roof, 
it  would  have  gone  up  in  smoke."  Some  of  the 
walls  of  the  laboratory  collapsed  onto  Davidge,  and 
records  from  the  faculty  meeting  shortly  afterwards 
indicate  that  the  fire  "burned  a  large  hole  in  the 
dome."  The  University  is  eager  to  detail  the  extent 
of  the  damaged  wood  frame. 

In  August,  Oak  Grove  Restoration  Company 
of  Laytonsville,  Maryland  was  named  general  con- 
tractor for  the  project.  Their  work  includes  renova- 
tion of  the  Hampton  House  in  Towson,  home  to 
Captain  John  Ridgely;  re-roofing  Montpelier,  home 
to  James  Madison;  and  St.  Paul's  Church  in 
Virginia.  The  entire  project  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  spring  at  a  cost  of  under  $1  million. 

Davidge  Hall  was  constructed  in  1812  and  is 
recognized  as  the  oldest  medical  teaching  facility  in 
the  United  States  still  in  use.  In  1997  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  designated  the  building 
a  National  Historic  Landmark. 

Pictured  Above:  Davidge  Hall  shortly  before  the  fire  of  1 893. 
Inset  at  Left:  John  G.  Waite 
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Faculty    Profile 


William  L.  Henrich,  MD 

Maryland's 
New  Chief  of 
Medicine 

By  Jennifer  Litchman 

Pretend  you  re  a  kid  and  your  dad  works  for  a  major 
motion  picture  studio.  It's  the  1950s  —  nearing  the 
end  of  the  golden  age  of  cinema  —  and  every  Friday 
night  you  get  to  eat  dinner  at  a  cafeteria  and  then 
go  to  a  private  sneak  preview  screening  of  the  latest 
movies.  Is  this  heaven?  No,  it  was  Bill  Henrich's 
childhood. 


Growing  up  in  Dallas,  Texas,  Bill  Henrich 
was  a  student  of  the  arts.  Being  the  son  of  an 
accountant  for  a  major  motion  picture  studio 
and  an  operatic  soprano/concert  pianist  meant 
no  shortage  of  free  screenings  and  music  lessons. 
His  love  of  literature  led  him  to  an  English 
major  in  college.  Nevertheless,  he  became  a 
physician. 

When  asked  when  he  knew  he  wanted  to  be 
a  doctor,  Dr.  Henrich  replied,  "Always. 
Although  in  college  I  intentionally  majored  in 
something  other  than  the  sciences,  I  naturally 
gravitated  toward  something  I  liked  —  litera- 
ture." In  fact,  when  asked  what  he  would  do  if 
he  ever  became  unable  to  practice  medicine,  he 
said  he  hoped  fervently  that  would  never  hap- 
pen,  but  if  it  did  he  "would  love  to  teach  on  the 
faculty  of  an  English  department.  Or  be  the 
radio  play-by-play  announcer  for  a  major  league 
baseball  team." 


But  Bill  Henrich  is  a  physician  and  a  good 
one!  He  is  a  renowned  nephrologist  specializing 
in  analgesic  nephropathy,  chronic  kidney  dis- 
ease, and  hypertension-related  renal  disease.  Dr. 
Henrich  became  the  Theodore  E.  Woodward 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Maryland  School 
of  Medicine  in  March  of  this  year. 

After  completing  his  undergraduate  degree 
at  Columbia,  Dr.  Henrich  returned  to  his  native 
Texas,  to  attend  Baylor  College  of  Medicine.  At 
Baylor,  he  considered  the  different  routes  he 
could  follow  within  the  profession,  and  he  con- 
sidered several.  Baylor  had  a  strong  OB/GYN 
rotation,  and  he  became  very  involved  in  it  and 
tempted  by  it.  He  also  flirted  with  pediatrics. 
But  he  decided  finally  on  internal  medicine, 
because,  as  he  put  it,  "many  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  medicine  from  the  health  and  pub- 
lic policy  viewpoint  reside  in  the  specialty  of 
medicine." 

Dr.  Henrich  completed  his  internship  and 
residency  in  internal  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Oregon,  and  then  moved  to  the  University  of 
Colorado,  where  he  completed  a  fellowship  in 
renal  diseases.  It  was  there  that  he  met  his  men- 
tor, Robert  Schrier,  MD,  chairman  or  the 
department  of  medicine  at  Colorado.  They 
worked  together  in  the  lab  for  two  years  and  are 
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close  associates  to  this  day.  At  Colorado  Dr. 
Henrich  developed  an  interest  in  improving 
patients'  tolerance  to  the  hemodialysis  proce- 
dure. According  to  Henrich,  "dialysis  often 
makes  patients  feel  unwell.  I  began  working  to 
make  improvements  in  that  area,  and  started 
several  research  projects  aimed  at  ensuring  blood 
pressure  is  well  maintained.  Often,  it  is  low 
blood  pressure  that  makes  people  feel  ill  during 
dialysis."  But  it  is  heart  disease  that  is  the  num- 
ber one  cause  of  death  in  dialysis  patients.  Dr. 
Henrich  and  a  group  of  clinicians  at  Maryland 
have  begun  to  study  patients  with  end-stage 
renal  disease  (ESRD)  to  discover  what  factors 
affect  blood  pressure  and  the  heart  during  dialy- 
sis, and  are  actively  looking  for  ways  to  prevent 
death  from  heart  disease  in  dialysis  patients. 

After  completing  his  fellowship  in  nephrol- 
ogy', Dr.  Henrich  had  no  intention  of  heading 
back  down  to  Dallas.  However,  he  was  offered  a 
job  that  was  too  good  to  refuse  at  the  University 
of  Texas  Southwestern  Medical  School,  and  in 
1978  he  joined  the  internal  medicine  faculty.  He 
continued  his  dialysis  tolerance  research,  and 
started  research  in  another  complementary  area. 
He  began  to  study  renin,  which  is  produced  in 
the  kidney  to  maintain  blood  pressure.  "Over 
the  years  I  have  been  studying  the  factors  that 
cause  the  kidney  to  release  renin,"  Dr.  Henrich 
said.  He  has  been  a  consistent  recipient  of  extra- 
mural funding  for  these  research  efforts,  and  he 
is  the  author  of  about  200  original  articles, 
chapters  and  reviews.  He  is  the  editor  of  a  major 
medical  textbook  on  dialysis,  The  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Dialysis,  and  is  a  member  of  several  of 
the  country's  most  prestigious  scientific  societies. 

Dr.  Henrich  took  his  research  with  him  to 
Ohio,  leaving  Texas  Southwestern  after  almost 
1 8  years  to  become  the  chair  of  medicine  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio.  He  said  that  he 
decided  to  accept  the  job  as  chair  to  learn 
whether  he  would  enjoy  senior  administrative 
leadership  at  a  medical  school. 


He  did  enjoy  it,  and  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine  was  fortunate  to 
lure  him  away  from  Ohio  after  four  years  there 
as  department  chair.  Dr.  Henrich  says  that  he 
was  drawn  not  only  by  Maryland's  clinical 
strengths,  but  also  by  the  national  distinction  of 
its  research.  "One  of  my  tasks  will  be  to  make 
certain  that  research  in  the  department  of  medi- 
cine continues  to  flourish.  I  believe  an  active  and 
rigorous  research  program  is  complementary  to 
the  provision  of  excellent  patient  care,"  he  said. 

It  is  here  at  Maryland  that  Dr.  Henrich 
continues  to  focus  on  his  interest  in  analgesic 
nephropathy,  or  damage  to  the  kidneys  due  to 
ingesting  analgesics.  Taking  analgesics  every 
once  in  a  while  is  safe,  but,  according  to  Dr. 
Henrich,  "daily  consumption  of  certain  types  of 
analgesics  can  expose  a  person  to  risk  of  kidney 
damage."  Dr.  Henrich  and  his  staff  at  the  med- 
ical school  have  created  a  multicenter  group  to 
study  the  problem  in  patients  with  end-stage 
kidney  disease.  A  funding  proposal  has  been 
submitted  to  the  NIH,  and  Dr.  Henrich  hopes 
to  begin  the  study  soon. When  he  is  not  busy 
doing  research,  teaching  students,  or  seeing 
patients,  Dr.  Henrich  enjoys  opera,  reading,  and 
exercise.  "I  am  a  frustrated  triathlete,"  he  said.  "I 
used  to  do  several  triathlons  a  year,  but  last  year 
I  did  only  one.  Lately,  all  the  competitions  have 
been  on  days  when  I  have  obligations.  The  truth 
is  I  exercise  to  relax.  I  try,  every  day,  to  cycle, 
swim,  or  run.  I  have  had  to  begin  the  day  earlier 
and  earlier  to  accommodate  everything. "Dr. 
Henrich  continued,  "I  enjoy  challenges.  I  like 
being  here  in  the  medical  school,  helping  young 
people  to  get  started  in  jobs  they  enjoy.  It  is  very 
exciting  to  see  our  talented  faculty  able  to  flour- 
ish. I  have  also  enjoyed  getting  to  know  person- 
ally the  faculty  and  staff  in  the  medical  school 
and  within  the  medical  system.  I  am  very  glad  to 
be  at  Maryland,"  he  said. 

And  Maryland  is  very  glad  to  have  him 
here. 


It  is  here  at  Maryland  that 
Dr.  Henrich  continues  to 
focus  on  his  interest  in 
analgesic  nephropathy,  or 
damage  to  the  kidneys  due 
to  ingesting  analgesics. 
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Lewis  H.  Richmond,  '58 


Tkkit\9   Hunnok 
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Dr.  Lewis  H.  Richmond  likes  a  good 
joke.  He  likes  jokes  and  one-liners  so 
much  that  he  collects  them  like  some- 
body would  collect  rare  coins  or  Beanie 
Babies.  In  fact,  he  has  two  metal  file 
cabinets  stuffed  with  about  8  thousand 
of  his  own  jokes  and  one-liners.  And 
they  are  neatly  organized  by  subject 
ranging  from  psychiatry  jokes  to  gas- 
trointestinal jokes. 

"I  have  probably  bored  my  wife 
to  death  by  now,"  he  says.  But 
Richmond,  a  psychiatrist,  often  uses 
humor  to  put  his  troubled  adolescent 
patients  at  ease.  "We  are  healthier  if  we 
can  laugh,"  says  Dr.  Richmond,  who  is 
65.  "I  think  it  has  healing  aspects." 
Some  of  Dr.  Richmond's  patients 
have  behavioral  problems,  others  are  bat- 
tling depression  or  anxiety,  and  there  are  a 
few  who  are  psychotic.  "I  mix  some  of  them 
together  in  my  groups,"  he  says.  "A  lot  of 
times  I  like  to  see  what  people's  tolerance  is 
for  humor.  People  who  really  have  a  hard  time 
with  humor  generally  have  a  harder  time 
expressing  emotions  appropriately.  They  have 
more  stuff  bottled  up." 

Dr.  Richmond  grew  up  in  a  working  class 
section  of  Baltimore.  While  in  high  school,  he 
and  a  friend  became  interested  in  how  the 
human  mind  worked.  They  also  analyzed  their 
dreams,  and  read  books  by  Sigmund  Freud  and 
Carl  Menninger.  After  graduating  from  high 
school  in  1951,  Dr.  Richmond  went  to  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  and 
graduated  with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
1954.  He  graduated  from  the  School  of  Medicine 
in  1 958.  To  pay  for  the  final  two  years,  Dr. 
Richmond  joined  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Altei  slims  in    lexas  and  I  ram  e,  lie  c  ame  to 


Washington's  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  where  he 
did  his  psychiatric  residency.  It  was  at  Walter 
Reed  when  he  discovered  his  gift.  At  times  he 
used  "gallows"  humor  to  poke  fun  at  more  mun- 
dane aspects  of  the  job.  A  poem  he  wrote  was 
entitled  An  Ode  to  a  Bedside  Commode.  Dr. 
Richmond  moved  to  San  Antonio  in  1965  as 
chief  of  mental  hygiene  at  Lackland  Air  Force 
Base.  I  le  settled  in  San  Antonio  and  worked  at 
the  University  of  Texas  Health  Science  Center 
and  also  formed  his  own  practice.  By  1969,  he 
was  in  private  practice  full  time.  He  still  prac- 
tices and  is  clinical  professor  of  psychiatry  at  the 
University  of  Texas. 

Although  he  has  used  humor  for  more  than 
30  years  during  his  professional  career,  it  has 
been  during  the  last  two  years  that  Dr. 
Richmond  has  blossomed  publicly  as  a 
humorist.  In  1997,  he  appeared  at  a  San 
Antonio  coffee  house  and  told  original  jokes. 

After  the  coffee  house,  he  had  a  six  week 
"gig"  on  Texas  Public  Radio,  where  he  read  his 
humorous  essays.  In  February,  he  played  a  "red- 
neck" and  a  rabbi  in  a  production  Brown  Pigs 
and  Burgers.  And  in  August,  he  played  a  part  in  a 
Biblical  musical  Out  of  (Jr.  Dr.  Richmond  was 
Zor,  the  "lord  ol  the  household"  to  King 
Nimrod.  Seven  of  the  eight  performances  were 
sold  out.  "It  was  just  wonderful,"  says  his  wife 
Barbara,  who  noted  that  she  was  first  attracted 
to  her  husband  because  of  his  quick  wit. 

"My  kids  went  to  see  it,  and  they  usually 
hate  everything,  but  they  loved  it,"  Dr. 
Richmond  says.  "For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
do  a  lot  of  dancing.  For  me,  moving  two  feet  at 
the  same  time  is  dancing." 

Dr.  Richmond  has  his  sights  set  on  partici- 
pating in  other  plays.  "I  hope  somebody  will  dis- 
cover me  while  I'm  still  alive,"  he  says.  "They 
better  hurry,  too." 
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Excellence 


An  ongoing  commitment  you  make  to  your  patients  and  your  careers. 
an  ongoing  pledge  we  make  to  our  insureds. 

At  Medical  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Society  of  Maryland  our  mission  is  two-fold:  physician  advocacy  and 

commitment  to  excellence.  As  the  oldest  physician-owned  professional  liability  insurance  company  in  the 
nation,  we  understand  the  risks  associated  with  the  daily  practice  of  medicine,  and  we  remain  committed  to  pro- 
viding Maryland  physicians  with  the  most  comprehensive  and  affordable  coverage  available.  We  act  as  your 
advocate  and  offer  products  and  services  specifically  tailored  to  meet  your  needs, 
allowing  you  to  deliver  top  quality  care  your  patients  expect. 

We  are.  .  . 

•  The  Nation's  Oldest  Physician-Owned  Professional  Liability  Insurance  Carrier 

•  Endorsed  by  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland 

•  In  the  business  of  Insuring  Physicians 

We  offer.  .  . 

•  Professional  Brokers  Throughout  Maryland 

•  Risk  Management  Seminars  Statewide,  Offering  Premium  Discounts  and  CME  Credits 

•  Top  Defense  Attorneys 

•  Seasoned  Staff  Skilled  in  Medical  Liability 

•  Tail  Options  including  "free"  Tail  Coverage  Upon  Retirement  After  One  Year  of  Continuous  Coverage  With  No  Age  Requirement 
•  MedGuard  Coverage  Free  to  Defend  You  If  You  Are  Subject  to  Disciplinary  Proceedings 

•  Tailored  Products  for  Large  Groups 

•  "A-"  Excellent  Rating  by  A.M.  Best 


Medical  |j  Mutual 

Liability  Insurance  Society  of  Maryland 
Home  Office:  225  International  Circle  •  Hunt  Valley,  Maryland  21030  •  410-785-0050  •  800-492-0193*  email:medmutual@weinsuredocs.com 


Class  Notes 


1935:  Samuel  E.  Einhorn  of  Boynton 
Beach,  Fla.,  celebrated  his  90th  birth- 
day in  February. 

1938:  Joseph  M.  George  of  Las  Vegas 
says  he  is  grateful  to  be  alive  and  well 
with  wife  and  six  children.  Winfield  L. 
Thompson  of  Goldsboro,  N.C., 
reports  that  he  has  a  fairly  good  quality 
of  life  and  enjoys  sailing,  fishing  and 
yard  work  at  the  age  of  84. 


1940:  Benjamin  H.  Inioes  lives  in  the 
Williamsburg  Landing  retirement  com- 
munity in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  where  he 
met  and  married  his  third  wife.  They 
enjoy  travel  throughout  the  U.S., 
Canada,  South  America  and  Europe. 
Ross  Pierpont  of  Baltimore  attended 
the  Iowa  caucuses  in  August  to  present 
his  comprehensive  health  plan  for  the 
United  States. 

1 94 1 :  Gene  A.  Croce  spends  winters 
in  Florida  and  summers  at  home  in 
Cranston,  R.I.  He  enjoys  his  retirement 
by  traveling  and  playing  golf. 

1942:  Marion  Friedman  of  Baltimore 
is  editor  of  the  Maryland  Medical 
Journal  and  the  Maryland  Family 
Doctor,  is  a  LtCol.  in  the  Maryland 
Defense  Force,  and  a  board  member  of 
the  Maryland  Taxpayers  Association. 
Francis  J.  Townsend  raised  $2.5  mil- 
lion for  a  hospital  in  Berlin,  Md. 

I943M:  Robert  B.  Tunney  of 

(  oi  kcvsvillc,  Md.,  retired  in  July  after 
practicing  ob/gyn  for  53  years. 


I943D:  Joseph  Wm.  Bitsack  of 

Mahwah,  N.J.,  is  retired  from  practice 
but  continues  to  teach  junior  medical 
students  in  their  surgical  clinical  clerk- 
ship at  the  N.J.  Medical  School.  J.  Roy 
Guyther  of  Mechanicsville,  Md.,  reports 
that  his  fourth  book  is  at  the  printer. 

1944:  Stuart  C.  Levine  of  Baltimore  is 
retired  after  practicing  radiology  for  47 
years.  Sarah  Taylor  Morrow  of  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  is  working  full  time  as  medical 
director  for  Electronic  Data  Systems, 
which  has  a  contract  with  the  state  to 
process  medicaid  claims.  Harry  F.  Rolfes 
of  Bradenton,  Fla.,  says  he  enjoyed  the 
55th  Class  Reunion  in  spring  and  looks 
forward  to  the  next  one! 

1945:  Benjamin  Berdann  of  Baltimore 
retired  from  private  practice  after  51 
years. 

1946:  Harry  E.  Hill  of  La  Jolla,  Calif., 
has  been  retired  since  1986  due  to  poor 
health.  Erwin  R.  Jennings  of  Brunswick, 
Ga.,  has  received  endorsement  from 
several  medical  centers  for  his  semi- 
automatic suturing  device.  Production 
of  this  patented  technique  is  expected 
in  the  near  future.  Irl  Wentz  of  Atlantic 
Beach,  N.C.,  retired  in  August  1999. 

1947:  Joel  C.  Fink  of  ScottsdaJe,  Ariz., 
retired  after  51  years  of  practicing  der- 
matology. Francis  K.  Machata  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  has  twin  sons  and  a 
nephew  who  are  physicians.  At  the  age 
of  82,  Dr.  Machata  reports  that  he  is  in 
good  health  after  recovery  from  a  near 
fatal  illness.  Anne  D.  Mattern  of 
Rockville,  Md.,  recently  traveled  to  St. 
Thomas  with  her  daughter.  This  fol- 
lows a  venture  to  the  jungles  of  South 
America  in  1998  where  she  traveled 
1800  miles  up  the  Amazon  and 
Orinoco  rivers,  and  along  the  coast  and 
islands  of  northeastern  South  America. 


1949:  Robert  R.  Rosen  of  Bay  Harbor 
Isle,  Fla.,  reports  that  the  50th  Reunion 
in  spring  was  wonderful.  He  looks  for- 
ward to  the  55th  in  2004.  R.  M.  Tilley 
Jr.,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is  partially 
retired  and  expects  to  be  fully  retired 
by  the  end  of  1999. 


1 950:  Joseph  B.  Bronushas  of 

Baltimore  reports  that  he  is  still  kicking 
—  thank  God!  Miriam  S.  Daly  of 
Albion,  Mich.,  is  president  of  the 
Albion  Community  Foundation  and 
chairman  of  the  Albion  Red  Cross 
Blood  Drive,  after  retiring  from  prac- 
tice five  years  ago.  Kornelius  VanGoor 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  retired  from 
private  practice  in  1998.  He  works  one 
day  a  week  at  the  VA  and  loves  it! 

1 95 1 :  Solomon  Cohen  of  Sebastopol, 
Calif,  reports  that  1998  was  a  gold 
medal  harvest  for  his  five  acres  of 
grapes  that  he  has  been  nurturing  for 
more  than  20  years.  Dorris  M.  Harris 
of  Los  Angeles  has  enjoyed  retirement 
since  1993.  K.  R.  McGrady  of 
Hendersonville,  N.C.,  works  with  4 
Seasons  Hospice,  spending  time  with 
children  who  are  dying  or  who  have 
lost  someone  close  to  them.  The 
Elizabeth  House  residential  faculty, 
opened  in  April,  was  named  in  mem- 
ory of  her  mother.  Eugene  Rex  of 
Austin,  Tex.,  reports  that  his  golf  game 
has  improved  since  retirement  in  1986. 
He  is  looking  forward  to  the  50th 
Reunion  in  spring  2001.  S.  Norman 
Sherry  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  H. 
James  Holroyd,  MD,  had  an  award 
named  in  their  honor.  The  Holroyd- 
Sherry  Award  was  established  in  1998 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
for  calling  serious  attention  to  the 
influence  mass  media  have  on  the 
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health  and  well-being  of  children  and 
adolescents.  Each  year  the  AAP  recog- 
nizes one  fellow  whose  outstanding 
contributions  have  demonstrated  the 
importance  of  media  literacy  as  a  pub- 
lic health  issue.  L.  Dale  Simmons  of 
Clarksburg,  W.Va.,  continues  as  plant 
physician  and  medical  consultant  after 
retiring  from  medical  practice.  Melvin 
M.  Udel  of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y., 
retired  in  1998.  Harvey  P.  Wheelwright 
of  Morgan,  Utah  continues  to  work  V/i 
days  each  week  at  University  Counseling 
Service,  after  cardiac  surgery  and  a  battle 
with  an  illness. 

1952:  Harry  M.  Walsh  of  Jupiter,  Fla., 
is  writing  a  book  on  substance  abuse  in 
novel  form.  He  had  access  to  Maryland's 
medical  library  with  great  results. 

1953:  James  E.  Boggs  of  Ivydale, 
W.Va.,  has  a  daughter  (internist)  who  is 
serving  a  fellowship  in  endocrinology. 
He  has  been  retired  since  1992  and  has 
1 1  grandchildren.  Rev.  Leslie  R.  Miles 
Jr.,  is  vicar  in  charge  at  St.  Peter's 

Alumni  contribute  to  the  Merck 
Manual  Centennial  Edition 

Eight  alumni  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine  were 
invited  to  serve  as  contributors  to 
the  centennial  edition  of  the  Merck 
Manual.  Robert  Berkow,  '53,  edi- 
tor of  the  publication  since  1974 
once  again  served  in  this  capacity. 
Contributors  included  Theodore  E. 
Woodward,  '38  (rickettsial  dis- 
eases); Mathew  H.M.  Lee,  '56 
(rehabilitation);  Joseph  W.  Berkow, 
'61  (ophthamologic  disorders); 
Barry  S.  Gold,  '74  (bites  and 
stings);  Elise  W.  Van  Der  Jagt,  '74 
(pediatric  injuries);  Lee  Simon,  '76 
(osteoporosis);  and  Russell  K. 
Portenoy,  '80  (pain). 


Episcopal  Church  and  medical  director 
and  principal  physician  for  a  nursing 
home,  both  in  Lonaconing,  Md. 

1 954:  Moses  L.  Nafzinger  of  Lake 
Ridge,  Va.,  is  retired.  J.  Walter  Smyth 

of  Baltimore  wishes  to  thank  everyone 
for  the  honor  bestowed  upon  him  at 
the  1999  Reunion:  he  was  the  recipient 
of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association 
Distinguished  Service  Award.  Dr.  Smyth 
is  humbled  and  proud  at  the  same  time, 
and  he  sends  regards  to  classmates. 

1955:  James  L.  Hughes  of  Greenville, 
N.C.,  is  professor  emeritus  in  pediatrics 
at  East  Carolina  University.  He  and 
wife  Marlene  enjoy  spending  time  with 
children  and  grandchildren.  William  F. 
Krone  of  Berlin,  Md.,  remains  profes- 
sionally active  two  days  each  week  in 
Ocean  City.  Richard  F.  Leighton  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  is  on  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  Chatham  County 
Division  of  the  American  Heart 
Association.  George  N.  Polis  of 
Bethesda,  Md.,  is  the  proud  grand- 
father of  his  third  granddaughter, 
courtesy  of  son  Nicholas  G.  Polis,  '90 
and  daughter-in-law  Ruth. 

1956:  Jerald  H.  Bennion  of  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Roy  Shaub  of  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho  had  lunch  together  recently. 
Both  retired  about  three  years  ago.  Dr. 
Bennion  has  17  grandchildren  and  Dr. 
Shaub  has  four.  Irvin  P.  Pollack  of 
Baltimore  retired  as  chief  of  ophthal- 
mology and  director  of  the  Krieger  Eye 
Institute  at  Sinai  Hospital.  He  contin- 
ues his  practice  of  ophthalmology  at 
Sinai  and  works  in  the  development 
office.  Virginia  T.  Sherr  of  Holland, 
Pa.,  was  appointed  to  the  board  of  the 
International  Lyme  and  Associated 
Diseases  Society  for  her  work  on  psy- 
chiatric aspects  of  neurobomeliosis  and 
activism  in  the  field. 


1957:  Emil  E.  Aftandilian  of  Senatobia, 
Miss.,  retired  in  1995.  Maitland  G. 
Spencer  of  Salt  Lake  City  is  out  of  the 
country  on  a  medical  mission. 

1958:  Gaylord  Lee  Clark  of  Stevenson, 
Md.,  retired  from  clinical  practice  in 
July  1998.  He  is  assistant  dean  of  the 
part-time  faculty  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  School  of  Medicine  and 
coordinator  of  external  affairs  for  the 
Curtis  National  Hand  Center  at  Union 
Memorial  Hospital.  Richard  H.  Keller 
of  Salt  Lake  City  is  serving  on  the 
admissions  committee  of  the  University 
of  Utah  School  of  Medicine. 

1959:  Martin  S.  Kleinman  retired  from 
his  radiology  practice  in  Woodland 
Hills,  Calif.,  and  is  expecting  his  sixth 
grandchild.  Lawrence  D.  Pinkner  of 

Baltimore  is  president  of  The  Surgicenter 
of  Baltimore  and  the  Maryland  Ambu- 
latory Surgical  Association,  and  vice 
president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Ambulatory  Surgical  Centers  in 
addition  to  a  busy  private  practice. 


I960:  E.  Earl  Hill  of  Pasadena,  Md., 
retired  from  the  department  of  family 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  in  January  1999. 
Morton  E.  Smith  of  Middleton,  Wis., 
received  the  distinguished  service 
award  from  Washington  University 
School  of  Medicine  in  St.  Louis. 
Martha  E.  Stauffer  of  West  Lebanon, 
N.H.,  is  enjoying  travel  since  retire- 
ment in  1996.  She  sits  on  the  N.H. 
governor's  advisory  council  on  osteo- 
porosis education  and  prevention,  and 
she  enjoys  trips  to  the  Adirondacks. 
Nathan  Stofberg  is  retired  and  lives 
most  of  the  year  in  Florida.  James  A. 
Yates  of  Lemoyne,  Pa.,  is  chief  of  aes- 
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thetic  surgery  at  Holy  Spirit  Hospital 
and  medical  director  of  Grandview 
Surgery  Laser  Center.  He  is  president 
of  the  Lemoyne  Boro  Council  and  also 
serves  as  police  chief. 

1961:  Anthony  R.  Boccuti  was  recently 
married.  He  and  Francine  live  in 
Baltimore.  James  J.  Cerda  of 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  received  the  1999 
Distinguished  Clinician  Award  from 
the  American  Gastroenterological 
Association.  The  award  recognizes 
members  of  the  practicing  community 
who,  by  example,  combine  the  art  of 
medicine  with  the  skills  demanded  by 
the  scientific  body  of  knowledge  in  ser- 
vice to  their  patients.  Dr.  Cerda  is  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  and  chief  of  nutrition 
support  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
Robert  A.  Fink  of  El  Sobrante,  Calif, 
and  wife  Ilene  L.  Dillon,  MSW,  pre- 
sented papers  at  the  tenth  anniversary 
symposium  of  the  China  Rehabilitation 
Research  Institute  in  Beijing,  China. 
Dr.  Fink  spoke  on  the  use  of  laser 
surgery  for  the  control  of  intractable 
pain  after  spinal  cord  injury.  Ms.  Dillon 
presented  her  experiences  with  cross- 
cultural  psychotherapy  in  patients  with 
life-threatening  injuries.  The  sympo- 
sium, sponsored  by  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment, also  included  presenters  from 
Canada,  Asia,  Europe,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  David  L.  Rosen  of  San 
Rafael,  Calif.,  reports  that  the  Children's 
Preventive  Mental  Health  Program  web 
site  received  10  thousand  hits  following 
an  NBC  Dateline  story  June  25th  on 
temperament  profiles.  Dr.  Rosen  directs 
the  program  at  Kaiser  Permanente. 

1962:  Merrill  I.  Berman's  daughter 
Lisa,  PhD,  is  a  forensic/clinical  psy- 
chologist and  has  two  children.  His  son 
Scott,  MD,  is  a  tenured  professor  of 
( Ireek  philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University 
and  also  has  two  children.  Herman, 


who  lives  in  Baltimore,  enjoys  being  a 
grandpa.  Louis  R.  Caplan  of  Chestnut 
Hill,  Mass.,  is  at  Beth  Israel  Deaconess 
Medical  Center  and  is  professor  of  neu- 
rology at  Harvard  Medical  School.  He 
coauthored  a  book  Clinical  Neuro- 
cardiology  and  has  had  many  exciting 
opportunities  to  teach  and  speak  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Seoul,  Colombia,  and 
Johannesburg.  Frederick  S.  Felser  of 
Miami  is  retired.  He  spends  six  months 
in  Snowmass,  Colo.  Robert  A. 
McCormick  of  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  says  he 
has  thoroughly  enjoyed  Dr.  Woodwards 
autobiography  Make  Room  for  Sentiment. 
Leroy  L.  Merring  of  Scottsdale,  Ariz., 
retired  as  state  surgeon.  He  also  retired 
from  the  Arizona  Army  National 
Guard  and,  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit.  Dr. 
Merring  is  on  the  staff  of  American 
Physicians  Home  Care  where  he  treats 
patients  in  their  homes. 

1963:  Michael  G.  Hayes  of  Baltimore 
received  the  Ruth  Fox  Award  at  the 
Tuerk  Conference  in  May  1999.  He 
practices  addiction  medicine.  Janet  E. 
Mules  is  serving  six  months  of  tempo- 
rary duty  in  Nairobi  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  embassy  bombing  in  August 
1998.  She  plans  to  return  to  Vienna  in 
December.  Mayer  Schwartz  is  fully 
retired  and  lives  with  wife  Alice  in 
Naples,  Fla. 

1964:  Ellen  Ann  Duer  of  White  Stone, 
Va.,  maintains  an  active  rural  family 
practice  in  east  Virginia  and  is  medical 
examiner  for  Lancaster  County.  Jo  Ann 
Sutherland  of  Swoope,  Va.,  is  working 
at  Western  State  Hospital  while  raising 
her  eight  year  old  granddaughter.  She 
owns  a  small  horse  farm  and  enjoys 
painting.  Jonathan  D.  Tuerk  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  enjoys  a  private  psy- 
chiatry practice  after  leaving  Chestnut 
Lodge  where  he  spent  26  years. 


1965:  William  E.  Legat  of  Bethesda, 
Md.,  is  president  of  the  Suburban 
Maryland  Psychiatric  Society,  consist- 
ing of  500  members  from  Montgomery 
and  Prince  Georges  counties.  Sigmund 
L.  Sattenspiel  is  director  of  the 
Sattenspiel  Surgical  Arts  Pavilion  in 
Freehold,  N.J.,  specializing  in  facial 
plastic  and  cosmetic  surgery.  He  recently 
completed  two  years  as  president  of  the 
New  York  Facial  Plastic  Surgery  Society 
and  thirteen  years  as  chairman  of  the 
department  of  surgery  at  the  CentraState 
Medical  Center. 

1966:  James  E.  Arnold  of  Saratoga, 
Calif,  is  on  one  year  sabbatical  engaged 
in  several  non-medical  projects.  His 
medical  instrument  company  A  to  Z 
Surgical,  Inc.,  has  requested  he  con- 
tinue as  president  and  CEO  during  his 
sabbatical.  Charles  H.  Classen  of 
Kinston,  N.C.,  presided  over  the 
Eastern  Orthopedic  Meeting  in 
Vienna,  Austria  in  October.  Stephen 
F.  Gordon  of  Atlanta  is  proud  of 
daughter  Heidi  who  started  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine.  Jane  C.  McCaffrey  of 
Dresden,  N.Y.,  married  Bill  Crumlish 
in  December  1998,  and  completed  a 
fellowship  in  developmental  pediatrics 
in  May  1999.  David  J.  Steinbauer  of 
Lindsay,  Calif,  is  semi  retired  with  his 
ent/cosmetic  plastic  surgery  practice. 
He  continues  citrus  farming  and  travel- 
ing. Jeffrey  S.  Stier  of  Larchmont, 
N.Y.,  is  medical  director  and  senior 
vice  president  for  medical  affairs  for 
Sound  Shore  Hospital  Medical  Center 
of  Westchester  New  Rochelle. 
Beresford  M.  Swan  of  Hamilton, 
Bermuda,  has  retired. 
1 967:  Elizabeth  A.  Abel  of  Los  Altos, 
Calif,  reports  that  son  Barton  Lane  is 
enjoying  clinical  rotations  in  his  third 
year  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Allan  S.  Pristoop  of  Owings  Mills, 
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Md.,  reports  that  his  son  received  a 
research  grant  to  work  on  a  physiol- 
ogy/genetics project  at  Brown 
University.  Allan  M.  Wexler  of 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  is  retired  and  enjoys 
golfing,  fishing,  Softball,  computers, 
and  gardening  with  no  schedule! 

1968:  Bert  F.  Morton  of  Ellicott  City, 
Md.,  retired  in  June  1999. 

1969:  J.  O.  Ballard  III  of  Hummels- 
town,  Pa.,  is  interim  chair  for  the 
department  of  medical  humanities  at 
Penn  State  University.  He  is  professor 
of  medicine  and  pathology  and  the 
Jane  W.  and  Lawrence  F.  Kience  Chair 
for  Humane  Medicine.  Barry  H. 
Friedman  of  Baltimore  received  an 
MBA  degree  from  the  University  of 
Baltimore  in  June.  He  also  has  a  JD 
degree.  Daughter  Heather  is  practicing 
dentistry  in  Baltimore  County  after 
completing  a  residency  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina.  And  son  Jarred 
recently  completed  medical  school  and 
has  started  his  PCY1  in  medicine  in 
Philadelphia.  Stanton  C.  Kessler  of 
Sherburn,  Mass.,  is  chief  of  staff  for  the 
Commonwealth's  medical  examiner's 
office.  He  taught  and  participated  as 
forensic  pathologist  at  the  12th 
Brazilian  Congress  of  Pathology  in 
June.  Arthur  V.  Milholland  of  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  is  a  board  member  of 
Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility, 
promoting  a  nuclear-free  world  and  a 
life-sustaining  environment.  Malcolm 
D.  Paul  of  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  is 
vice  president  of  the  American  Society 
for  Aesthetic  Plastic  Surgery. 


1 970:  Jerome  D.  Aronowitz  of  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.,  has  two  daughters  studying 
pre-med  in  College:  Jessica,  a  junior  at 


Wellesley;  and  Ashley,  a  freshman  at 
the  University  of  Florida.  Gary  A. 
Belaga  joined  a  multi-speciality  group 
in  Martin  County,  Fla.,  where  he  prac- 
tices neurology.  Julian  A.  Gordon  of 
Cleveland  is  chief  of  urology  at  the 
Southpointe  Hospital  of  Cleveland 
Clinic  Hospital  System,  and  is  assistant 
professor  at  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  W.  D.  Hakkarinen  of 
Cockeysville,  Md.,  is  president-elect  of 
the  Maryland  Academy  of  Family 
Physicians.  Daughter  Sirkka  is  a  junior 
at  Smith  College,  and  son  Michael  is  in 
education  graduate  school  at  Mt.  St. 
Mary's  College  and  was  recendy  married. 
Thomas  F.  Kline  of  Canton,  Mass., 
decided  to  retire  early  and  plans  to  pur- 
sue travel,  marine  biology  and  playing 
his  piano.  Herbert  J.  Schulten  is  a 


senior  partner  of  an  eight  person  ortho- 
pedic surgery  group  in  Hickory,  N.C. 
David  Tapper  of  Mercer  Island,  Wash., 
is  president-elect  of  the  American 
Pediatric  Surgical  Association,  presi- 
dent of  the  Seattle  Surgical  Society,  and 
councilor  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Surgical 
Association. 

1 97 1 :  Burton  J.  Glass  of  East  Rockaway, 
N.Y.,  is  secretary  of  the  Nassau  County 
Medical  Society  and  also  sits  on  its  exec- 
utive committee.  Janee  D.  Steinberg  of 
Tamarac,  Fla.,  is  medical  director  for  the 
Advanced  Cosmetic  Laser  Center  which 
opened  in  August  1998. 

1972:  William  L.  Lipman  of 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  is  chief  of  special- 
ity services  at  Anna  Jaques  Hospital. 
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The  Medical  Alumni 
Association 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how 
the  Medical  Alumni  Association  is 
governed?  A  Board  of  Directors, 
listed  on  the  contents  page  of  this 
magazine,  oversees  activities  of  the 
Association.  It  consists  of  five  officers 
and  nine  directors.  The  Board  has 
several  standing  committees  that 
oversee  reunion,  alumni  awards, 
Board  nominations,  bylaws,  budget 
and  finances,  preservation  of 
Davidge  Hall  and  the  Bowers 
Collection  of  medical  artifacts,  and 
production  of  the  Bulletin.  Many 
proposals  and  policies  are  studied 
on  the  committee  level  before 
presentation  to  the  full  Board  and 
general  membership. 

The  Board  meets  four  times 
each  year,  in  addition  to  the  annual 
business  meeting  during  reunion. 
Dues-paying  members  are  invited 
to  attend  meetings  and  are  encour- 
aged to  notify  Board  members  or 
the  alumni  office  of  their  interest  in 
becoming  involved.  For  more  infor- 
mation, please  contact  Larry  Pitrof, 
executive  director,  at  4 1 0-706-7454. 


Robert  S.  London  of  Baltimore  is 
national  chief  medical  officer  and 
senior  vice  president  of  CNA  Health 
Partners.  Deborah  Brandchaft  Matro 

of  Westfield,  N.J.,  reports  that  her  twin 
daughters  are  now  in  college:  Becky  at 
Cornell;  and  Jennifer  at  Duke.  Son 
Daniel  is  a  junior  at  Williams  College 
and  plans  to  spend  a  semester  in 
France.  John  A.  Niziol  of  Wayne,  N.J., 
reports  that  daughter  Megan  is  pursu- 
ing graduate  studies  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  following  gradu- 
ation from  Boston  College.  H.  Hershey 
Sollod  moved  to  a  new  home  in  Denver 
and  enjoys  being  closer  to  work  and  the 
city.  Barry  M.  Wolk  of  Olympia  Fields, 
111.,  is  associate  professor  and  director 
of  the  women's  health  service  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia  in  Augusta. 

1973:  Bruce  L.  Beck  of  Prince 
Frederick,  Md.,  celebrated  his  20th 
anniversary  of  private  practice  and 
hopes  he  has  a  few  more  good  years 
remaining.  Murray  Kalish  of  Baltimore 
reports  that  daughter  Jennifer,  is 
attending  the  MD/PhD  program  at 
Yale.  Jeffrey  S.  Lobel  is  practicing  pedi- 
atric hematology-oncology  at  the 
Kalamazoo  Center  for  Medical  Studies 
of  the  Michigan  State  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

1974:  William  L.  Gonzalez  of 

Annapolis,  Md.,  reports  that  son  Mark 
is  attending  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine.  Ronald  Kaplan  of 
Bonxville,  N.Y.,  is  professor  of  clinical 
anesthesiology  at  the  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine.  He  was  recently 
listed  as  one  of  the  best  physicians  in 
the  New  York  City  area  by  New  York 
Magazine.  Edward  N.  Sherman  of 
Reisterstown,  Md.,  enters  his  21st  year 
of  practicing  internal  medicine  in 
Randallstown  and  Glen  Burnie. 
Emerson  C.  Walden  Jr.,  of  Woodstock, 


Md.,  practices  preventive  medicine  in 
the  greater  Baltimore  city  area. 

1975:  Louis  Fox  is  director  of  The 
Hernia  Center  in  north  Dallas.  James 
H.  Somerville  of  Edina  Minn.,  prac- 
tices nephrology  and  critical  care.  Son 
Peter  is  attending  Yale.  Kenneth  V. 
Iserson  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  is  author  of 
Grave  Words:  Notifying  Survivors  about 
Sudden,  Unexpected  Deaths,  published 
by  Galen  Press.  Dr.  Iserson  is  professor 
of  surgery  and  director  of  the  Arizona 
Bioethics  Program  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  College  of  Medicine.  He  prac- 
tices emergency  medicine  and  is  the 
medical  director  of  southern  Arizona's 
search  and  rescue  group.  George  A. 
Taler  is  director  of  long  term  care  at 
the  Washington  Hospital  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  is  president  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Home  Care 
Physicians,  a  national  organization  with 
more  than  600  members. 

1 976:  Ira  E.  Hantman  of  Baltimore  is 
director  of  the  Women's  Incontinence 
Center  at  Mercy  Medical  Center.  Robert 
D.  Mathieson  of  Glen  Arm,  Md.,  is 
delighted  to  have  Joseph  Zangara,  '77, 
join  his  gastroenterology  practice.  Dr. 
Mathieson  is  chief  of  gastroenterology  at 
Union  Memorial  Hospital.  Richard  F. 
Timmons  and  wife  Bonnie  of  Largo, 
Fla.,  have  two  sons:  Chris,  20,  attending 
Georgia  Tech;  and  Brian,  1 7,  a  senior  in 
high  school.  Dr.  Timmons  works  at  The 
Diagnostic  Clinic. 

1 977:  Willarda  V.  Edwards  of  Baltimore 
completed  an  executive  MBA  program 
at  Loyola  College.  She  continues  her 
internal  medicine  practice  in  Dundalk 
and  was  appointed  to  the  HCFA's  spe- 
cial task  force  on  medicare  and  medical 
devices.  William  G.  Martin  of  Toledo, 
Ohio  received  the  1998  entrepreneur 
of  the  year  award  in  northwest  Ohio. 
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1978:  G.  Howard  Bathon  is  working 
in  Baltimore  at  Clinical  Associates.  He 
and  wife  Joan,  '78,  recently  celebrated 
their  23rd  anniversary.  Bruce  E.  Weneck 

is  managing  partner  of  Partners  in 
Pediatrics,  located  in  Hagerstown,  Md. 

1979:  Karen  C.  Carroll  of  Salt  Lake 
City  is  a  fellow  in  the  American 
Academy  of  Microbiology.  Jan  M. 
Hoffman  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  has  devel- 
oped a  diabetes  education  program  and 
started  an  insulin  pump  center  at  the 
Wichita  Clinic.  Max  D.  Koenigsberg  of 
Oak  Park,  111.,  reports  that  his  triplets 
are  now  four  years  old!  E.  S.  Machado 
reports  that  his  oldest  son  Brent  is 
attending  the  school  of  chemical  engi- 
neering at  the  University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father.  Bruce  R.  McCurdy  of 
Ellicott  City,  Md.,  reports  that  he  is 
still  owned  by  St.  Agnes  Healthcare! 
Peter  E.  Rork  of  Jackson,  N.Y.,  had  a 
wonderful  time  at  the  20th  Reunion  in 
spring.  He  wishes  the  turnout  would 
have  been  better.  Robert  A.  Rovner 
has  resumed  practice  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  in  a  12  person 
orthopedic  surgery  group  and  holds  a 
part  time  academic  teaching  position  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Davis's 
spinal  surgery  division  in  the  orthope- 
dic surgery  department.  This  follows  a 
1997  move  to  south  Georgia.  He  is 
happy  to  be  back.  Nelson  N.  Stone  of 
Suffern,  N.Y.,  is  clinical  professor  of 
urology  and  radiation  oncology  at  Mt. 
Sinai  School  of  Medicine  and  vice  pres- 
ident of  medical  affairs.  Susan  T. 
Strahan  of  Baltimore  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Physician  Quality 
Assurance  as  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Mental  Hygiene's  representative. 
Dr.  Strahan  is  the  only  psychiatrist  on 
the  board  and  is  serving  a  four  year 
term.  Erik  B.  Young  of  Potomac,  Md., 
retired  from  practice  in  July  1999  and 


will  continue  to  develop  commercial 
real  estate  and  serve  as  a  consultant  for 
medical  facility  construction. 


1980:  Michael  R.  Kessler  of  East 
Setauket,  N.Y.,  says  it's  tough  driving 
around  Long  Island  in  a  1971  VW 
convertible  with  a  license  plate  reading 
"Oriole  Fan,"  but  someone  has  to  do  it! 
Anne  D.  Lane  of  Baltimore  is  having 
fun  but  is  very  busy  with  three  children 
and  a  part  time  pediatric  practice  with 
Dave  Otto,  '80.  She  hopes  to  see  lots 
of  classmates  at  the  20th  reunion  in 
spring.  Karen  J.  Marcus  and  husband 
Michael  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  adopted  a 
daughter  from  China  in  December 
1998.  Margaret  E.  McCahill  of  San 
Diego  is  excited  about  the  20th 
reunion  in  spring.  James  P.  McKenna 
of  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  and  wife  Francie 
recently  celebrated  their  19th  wedding 
anniversary.  He  coaches  T-ball  for 
daughters  Katie,  six,  and  Kristen,  four, 
and  continues  to  direct  the  FP  residency 
in  Beaver  Falls. 

1 98 1 :  William  S.  Gruss  of  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.,  announces  the  birth  of  Gina 
Marie  on  February  1.  Mark  C. 
Lakshmanan  is  moving  to  Japan  with 
his  company  for  the  next  3-5  years.  He 
will  try  to  return  for  the  20th  reunion 
in  2001.  Samuel  Smith  of  Lutherville, 
Md.,  is  director  of  the  department  of 
ob/gyn  at  Harbor  Hospital  Center. 
Samuel  A.  Yousem  and  wife  Penny  of 
Pittsburgh  celebrated  the  one  year 
birthday  of  their  twin  girls  Blanche  and 
Emilie  on  July  12.  Dr.  Yousem  is  vice 
chairman  and  director  of  anatomic 
pathology  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Medical  Center.  His  primary  interest  is 
pulmonary  pathology  and  lung  trans- 
plantation. He  invites  classmates  to 


contact  him  when  passing  through 
western  Pennsylvania. 

1 982:  Guillermo  W.  Arnaud  is 

assigned  to  the  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Constance  J.  Johnson  is  in  private 
practice  at  St.  Thomas  Hospital  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  after  12  years  on  the 
faculty  at  Johns  Hopkins.  She  continues 
her  work  in  the  stroke  research  area. 
James  W.  Miller  of  Seaford,  Del.,  and 
his  musical  group  The  Medics,  released 
their  latest  CD  entitled  "Relapse."  The 
band  is  Delmarva's  longest  established 
continually  performing  musical  jazz 
group.  Susan  A.  Stuart  of  Gallup, 
N.M.,  is  chief  of  surgical  services  at 
Gallup  Indian  Medical  Center. 

1983:  Peter  G.  Brassard  of  Block 
Island,  R.I.,  recently  enjoyed  a  trip  to 
Havana,  Cuba.  Beverly  A.  Collins  of 

Baltimore  is  president  of  the  Baltimore 
City  Medical  Society  and  director  of 
the  provider  program  for  COMSORT. 
Ronald  H.  Schuster  of  Owings  Mills, 
Md.,  was  accepted  to  the  American 
Society  for  Aesthetic  Plastic  Surgery. 
Eric  W.  Scott  is  in  private  practice  in 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  and  is  on  the  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Florida's  depart- 
ment of  neurosurgery.  Free  time  is 
spent  with  wife  Jenny  and  three  daugh- 
ters: Elizabeth,  eight;  Victoria,  seven; 
and  Alexandra,  two. 

1984:  John  R.  Downs  is  director  of  the 
internal  medicine  residency  program 
for  Wilford  Hall  Medical  Center  at 
Lakeland  Air  Force  Base  in  San 
Antonio,  the  largest  IM  program  in  the 
Air  Force.  Heidi  D.  Gorsuch  and  hus- 
band Steven  Lewis,  MD,  of  Vero 
Beach,  Fla.,  announced  the  birth  of 
daughter  Crandle  on  December  30, 
1998.  She  joins  big  sister  Makena. 
Martin  L.  Schwartz  of  Irondale,  Ala., 
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reports  that  he  and  family  are  doing 
well  and  are  busy  with  many  activities. 
Katherine  D.  Tobin  of  Timonium  is  in 
private  practice  with  American 
Radiology  Services.  Husband  Richard 
has  retired  from  the  Baltimore  Police 
Department  and  is  studying  computer 
programming.  They  have  two  girls: 
Kaitrin,  seven;  and  Bridget,  five. 
Timothy  C.  Trageser  is  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  cardiac  catheterization  lab  at 
the  Hamot  Medical  Center  in  Erie,  Pa. 
Paul  L.  Tso  has  moved  to  Atlanta  and 
joined  a  transplant  team  at  Emory 
University  as  assistant  professor  of 
surgery.  Lewis  C.  Wasserman  of 
Orlando,  Fla.,  is  on  extended  leave, 
working  as  a  full  time  dad  for  sons 
David  and  Daniel. 

1986:  Michele  A.  Klein-Trazkovich 

says  a  pancreas  transplant  performed  at 
UMMS  in  1998  has  rid  her  of  insulin 
dependent  Diabetes  Mellitus.  She 
reports  that  her  well  being  has  improved 
substantially  as  a  result  of  this  medical 
miracle!  Denise  Murray,  her  husband 
and  two  children  have  moved  to  south- 
ern California  and  now  enjoy  the  sun. 
Steven  Resnick  of  Annapolis,  Md., 
announces  the  birth  of  Eric  Preston  on 
May  3.  Dr.  Resnick  is  a  pulmonary 
critical  care  and  sleep  specialist.  Lisa  A. 
Scheinin  of  Redondo  Beach,  CaJif.,  is 
assistant  professor  of  pathology  on  the 
volunteer  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  Her  roller  coaster 
count  is  nearing  600,  and  she  contin- 
ues working  toward  her  2nd  degree 
black  belt  in  Tae  Kwon  Do. 

1 987:  Adam  Howard  Fischler  of 

Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  announces  the 
birth  of  Daniel  Benjamin  on  March 
1 1,  his  second  son.  James  Paul  Nataro 
and  wife  Ina  Stephens-Nataro,  MD,  of 
Owings  Mills,  Md.,  announce  the  birth 
of  Isabella  Rose  on  May  20.  Joy  Felicia 


Slade  and  husband  Edward  Faria  of 
Atlanta  announce  the  birth  of  Emanuel 
on  May  3.  Big  brother  Edwardo  turned 
three  on  July  12.  D.V.  Woytowitz  of 
Punta  Gorda,  Fla.,  announces  the  birth 
of  James  Francis,  his  third  son,  on 
December  18,  1998. 

1988:  Jose  E.  Dominguez  of  Baltimore 
is  director  of  pediatric  anesthesia  at 
GBMC  and  is  always  thrilled  to  see  fel- 
low classmates  in  the  operating  room. 
Jason  D.  Eiband  of  San  Francisco  is 
assistant  chief  of  emergency  medicine 
and  chair  for  the  CVA  Clinical  Pathway 
Committee.  Robert  M.  McLean  of 
Woodbridge,  Conn.,  reports  the  arrival 
of  his  second  son.  Dr.  McLean  practices 
internal  medicine  and  rheumatology 
with  a  clinical  academic  appointment 
at  Yale.  Kennth  K.  Tarn  and  wife 
Patricia  of  Northridge,  Calif, 
announce  the  birth  of  Keaton 
Alexander  on  April  7,  their  first. 

1989:  Steven  R.  Daviss  of  Baltimore 
opened  an  office  at  GBMC.  He  is  chair 
of  the  legislative  affairs  committee  for 
the  Maryland  Psychiatric  Society  and 
serves  as  an  online  consultant  for  a 
medical  website.  Jean  Marie  Naples 
begins  her  second  year  in  general 
surgery  at  York  Hospital. 


1990:  Margaret  A.  Flowers  of  Sparks, 
Md.,  joined  a  private  practice  in 
Reisterstown.  She  has  three  children: 
Jackson,  seven,  Claire,  four,  and  Braden, 
three.  Michael  Maguire  of  Ventura, 
Calif.,  who  specializes  in  pediatric 
orthopedics,  traveled  to  Uruapan, 
Mexico  as  a  member  of  an  outreach 
program  whose  team  completed  250 
procedures  in  four  days.  The  proce- 
dures ranged  in  complexity  from  simple 
repairs  of  cleft  lips  to  intricate  surgeries 


on  burn  scars.  Robert  F.  Musselman 

practices  gastroenterology  in  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  and  resides  in  Rockville. 
Julia  D.  Oakley  of  Keedysville,  Md.,  is 
chief  of  pediatrics  at  Washington 
County  Hospital  and  pediatric  trauma 
liaison  for  the  hospital.  She  also  has  her 
own  group  practice.  Teresa  Hoffman 
Rosen  of  Pasadena,  Md.,  announces 
the  birth  of  Camryn  Faith  on  May  12, 
her  second.  Dennis  J.  Van  Zant  reports 
that  living  in  Rocky  Mount,  North 
Carolina  is  wonderful! 

1991:  Renato  G.  Albaran  lives  in 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.,  with  wife 
Christine  and  daughter  Paulina.  Renato 
is  a  member  of  a  growing  surgery  prac- 
tice in  Rochester.  Michael  Lynn  Ault  of 
Chicago  is  board  certified  in  anesthesi- 
ology and  critical  care  medicine.  He 
practices  both  in  the  intensive  care  unit 
and  operating  room  at  Northwestern 
University  Medical  School.  Elliot  Evan 
Cazes  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  left  group  prac- 
tice and  has  started  a  solo  ob/gyn  prac- 
tice "Gentle  Care  OB/GYN."  Jeffrey 
Scott  Masin  of  North  Canton,  Ohio, 
and  wife  Lee  Anne  have  two  children: 
Matthew,  four;  and  Christopher,  two. 
They  invite  classmates  to  contact  them 
when  visiting  the  Akron-Canton  area. 
Sam  Mirarchi  and  wife  Betsy  of 
Baldwin,  Md.,  announce  the  arrival  of 
Alexander  Antonio  on  March  3.  He 
joins  brother  Mason.  Dr.  Mirarchi  is  a 
senior  associate  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  Services  Corporation.  Roberto 
N.  Puglisi  of  Davie,  Fla.,  is  joining  a 
practice  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  after  com- 
pleting training  in  pediatric  surgery.  He 
and  his  wife  recently  celebrated  their 
10th  wedding  anniversary  and  have  two 
children:  Lisa  Marie,  seven;  and 
Andrew,  one. 

1992:  Jacques  R.  Conaway  is  with 
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of  Baltimore.  Joseph  Hsu  has  joined 
the  pediatric  practice  of  Sandra  Takai, 
'80.  He  and  wife  Suzanne  live  with 
their  daughter  in  Germantown,  Md. 
Jonathan  Krome  of  Rome,  Ga., 
announces  the  birth  of  daughter  Rachel 
on  January  3.  Joyce  Owens  and 
Catherine  Brophy,  '92,  have  formed 
Dunkirk  Family  Practice  in  Calvert 
County,  Md.  Giridhar  Venkatraman  or 
Atlanta  recently  joined  the  faculty  in 
the  otolaryngology  department  at 
Emory  University.  Pamela  Wright 
joined  Horizon  Surgical  Group  in 
Rockville,  Md.,  and  practices  general 
and  laparoscopic  surgery  at  Montgomery 
Hospital.  Her  daughter  Nicole  Michelle 
is  one  year  old. 

1993:  Ronald  S.  Bank  is  in  private 
practice  with  Fairfax  Anesthesia  Asso- 
ciates in  Falls  Church,  Va.  Paulette 
Brown  has  joined  Shady  Grove  Fertility 
Centers  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area 
as  a  reproductive  endocrinologist  after 
completing  a  reproductive  endocrinol- 
ogy fellowship  at  Rush  St.  Lukes 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center  in  Chicago. 
Michael  Cushner  reports  the  birth  of 
Caroline  Elizabeth  on  May  15,  his 
third.  He  is  completing  a  sports  medi- 
cine fellowship  at  South  Lake  Tahoe, 
Calif,  and  will  join  Commonwealth 
Orthopedics  in  Leesburg,  Va.  John 
Hung  ol  Fulton,  Md.,  works  in  the 
emergency  department  at  Greater 
Baltimore  Medical  Center  and  is 
engaged  to  be  married.  Karen  E. 
Konkel  or  Westminster,  Md.,  practices 
family  medicine  and  is  learning  HIV 
medicine  at  Chase  Brexton  Health 
Services.  She  continues  teaching  part- 
time  at  the  York  Hospital  Family 
Practice  Residency.  David  B.  Sigman 
joined  Chesapeake  Urology  Associates 
in  Baltimore.  His  third  child,  Halle 
Jordan,  was  born  June  29.  Douglas  A. 
Smith  ol  Toledo,  Ohio  is  board  certi- 


fied in  forensic  psychiatry  and  is  acting 
medical  director  at  NBHS-Toledo. 

1 994:  Denise  D.  Parker  of  Baltimore  is 
an  attending  anesthesiologist  at 
UMMS  specializing  in  pediatric  anes- 
thesia. George  A.  Porter  Jr.,  or 

Hamden,  Conn.,  is  in  his  second  year 
of  a  pediatric  cardiology  fellowship  at 
Yale.  Karla  Vana  says  she  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  five  year  reunion  in  spring. 
She  is  doing  locums  in  pediatrics  and 
spent  the  summer  working  on  a  Navajo 
reservation  in  northeast  Arizona. 


1995:  Steven  Blash  married  Michele 
Hertzler  in  May  1999.  They  live  near 
Asheville,  N.C.,  where  Steve  is  a  family 
physician  in  a  health  center  serving 
migrant  farm  workers  and  underserved 
patients.  Sandra  Howard  Bonat  of 
Bethesda,  Md.,  is  serving  a  fellowship 
in  pediatric  endocrinology  at  NIH  after 
completing  a  pediatric  residency. 
Jeanne  Hebb  DeFeo  of  Millersville, 
Md.,  is  a  pediatric  hospitalist  at  Anne 
Arundel  Medical  Center  in  Annapolis. 
She  announces  the  birth  of  daughter 
Kathryn  in  May,  her  third.  Christopher 
Hawkins  ol  New  York  City  is  chief  res- 
ident in  orthopaedic  surgery  at  the 
Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases  and  plans  to 
serve  a  sports  medicine  fellowship  at 
the  University  of  Utah  next  year. 
Meredith  Josephs  is  a  family  physician 


at  La  Clinica  del  Pueblo  and  Marys 
Center  for  Maternal  &  Child  Care  in 
Washington,  D.C.  She  is  an  instructor 
at  George  Washington  University, 
teaching  medical  students  and  resi- 
dents. Jana  Kaplan  is  expecting  her  sec- 
ond child  in  late  1999.  Her  first,  Eli 
Jared,  was  born  in  April  1998.  Dr. 
Kaplan  is  in  private  practice  in  Bel  Air, 
Md.  Mitesh  Kothari  has  opened  an 
ob/gyn  office  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  her 
hometown.  Charles  Lancelotta  of 
Baltimore  married  Karin  Theresa 
Urgan  on  October  9.  Katherine 
Layton  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  chief 
resident  in  the  department  of  pediatrics 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Gwendolyn  R.  Lee  of  Baltimore  is  trav- 
eling across  the  country  doing  locum 
tenens  work  since  completing  her 
internal  medicine  residency.  She 
reports  that  the  experience  has  been 
very  enlightening  both  professionally 
and  personally.  John  P.  Moriarty  is 
assistant  professor  of  medicine  at  Yale 
New  Haven  Hospital  and  Yale  Medical 
School  as  a  clinical  educator.  Reza 
Nabavian  of  San  Diego  is  married  and 
has  one  son.  He  is  serving  a  plastic 
surgery  fellowship  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  after  completing 
training  in  general  surgery.  Olayemi  O. 
Osiyemi  of  Pembroke  Pines,  Fla.,  and 
wife  Valerie  announce  the  birth  of 
Naiya  Remi  in  February.  Hamang 
Patel  is  pursuing  a  cardiology  fellow- 
ship at  the  University  of  South  Florida. 
David  and  Deanna  Vroman  of  Key 
Biscayne,  Fla.,  announce  the  birth  of 
daughter  Jenna  on  May  17.  Michael 
Warner  is  serving  a  micrographic 
surgery  fellowship  at  the  Cleveland 
Clinic  Foundation. 

1 996:  Lara  Queen  Barringer  of 

Owings  Mills,  Md.,  and  husband 
Trevor  announce  the  birth  of  Trevor 
Shawn  II  on  December  27,  1998. 
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Christian  Bounds  and  wife  Marybeth 
have  purchased  a  house  in  Catonsville, 
Md.  He  is  serving  a  fellowship  in  cardi- 
ology at  the  University  of  Maryland 
after  completing  a  residency  in  internal 
medicine.  Paul  Boyle  has  joined  a 
multi-specialty  group  in  Tampa,  Fla., 
practicing  family  medicine.  Maureen 
G.  Burdett  extends  greetings  to  class- 
mates. She  is  currently  enjoying  a  gen- 
eral surgical  residency  at  UMMS.  Eric 
Carr  has  joined  a  private  practice  in 
Baltimore,  following  completion  of  an 
internal  medicine  residency  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University/Sinai  Hospital 


Program.  Joy  Collins  is  serving  a  two 
year  fellowship  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  plans  to  finish  the 
remaining  clinical  years  of  residency  in 
the  department  of  surgery.  Eric 
Crawford  and  Pam  Amelung,  '87, 
have  three  children:  Jordan,  five; 
Taylor,  three;  and  Kendal,  one.  Dr. 
Crawford  is  a  pediatrician  in  private 
practice  in  Catonsville  and  Ellicott 
City,  Md.  Dr.  Amelung  is  on  the  fac- 
ulty at  the  University  of  Maryland  as 
assistant  professor  of  medicine  with 
appointments  in  the  division  of  pul- 
monary and  critical  care,  the  center  for 


Send  in  your  NOMINATIONS  for 


Alumni,  faculty,  and  friends  are  invited  to  send 

in  nominations  for  our  two  MAA-sponsored 

awards  by  December  1 ,  1 999.  The  Honor 

Award  &  Gold  Key  is  awarded  to  a  living 

alumnus  based  on  outstanding  contributions 

to  medicine  and  distinguished  service  to 

mankind.  Factors  considered  in  the  selection 

process  include:  impact  of  accomplishments; 

local,  national  and  international  recogntion; 

supporting  letters;  and  publications. 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association  Service 
Award  is  given  to  an  individual  who  has 
provided  outstanding  service  to  the  Association. 
Both  awards  are  presented  during  Reunion. 
Letters  of  nomination  for  both  awards  must 
include  a  curriculum  vita  and  should  be 
addressed  to:  John  Dennis,  M.D.  '45,  Chair, 
Awards  Committee,  Medical  Alumni 
Association,  522  West  Lombard  Street, 
Baltimore  MD  21201-1636 


the  genetics  of  asthma  and  complex 
diseases,  and  the  graduate  school  of 
medicine.  Robert  Dausch  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  has  recently  joined  a  private  prac- 
tice in  internal  medicine,  and  in  July 
was  married  to  Susan  McDaniel,  MD, 
an  ob/gyn  resident  at  MCV  Hospital. 
Allison  Hensley  of  Loma  Linda,  Calif., 
is  chief  resident  and  assistant  program 
director  of  pediatrics  at  Loma  Linda 
University  Medical  Center,  following 
completion  of  her  pediatric  residency 
program.  She  plans  to  marry  in 
November.  Kathleen  Kadow  is  serving 
a  fellowship  in  community  oriented 
primary  care  at  Children's  National 
Medical  Center  in  Washington,  D.C., 
after  completing  a  pediatrics  residency 
in  New  York.  Chimene  Liburd  of 
Odenton,  Md.,  is  chief  resident  at  Sinai 
Hospitals  internal  medicine  program 
for  1999-2000.  Monica  Sarang  joined 
Medical  Group  of  Beverly  Hills,  an 
internal  medicine  practice  affiliated 
with  Cedars  Sinai.  Stephanie  D. 
Silverman  will  begin  a  one  year  fellow- 
ship in  obstetrics  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 
after  completing  a  family  practice  resi- 
dency in  Lancaster,  Pa.  Brenda  Stokes 
is  serving  an  obstetrics  fellowship  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  plans  to  join  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia's 
family  practice  residency  program  in 
Lynchburg  in  2000. 

1997:  Troy  Brijbasi  and  wife  Lauren 
Gordon  of  Belcamp,  Md.,  announce 
the  arrival  of  Helena  Sundara  on  June 
4.  David  Cosenza  and  Ann  Urban 
were  wed  in  May  1999  in  St.  Michael's, 
Md.  Daniel  C.  Farber  is  in  year  three 
of  an  orthopaedic  residency.  Mary 
Hornbeck  was  married  on  July  24  and 
lives  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  Kim  Johnston 
of  Baltimore  announces  two  additions 
to  the  family  on  June  9:  Alison  Nicole 
and  Daniel  Scott.  All  are  healthy  and 
happy.  Sean  Koskinen  is  enjoying  life 
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in  Hawaii  with  wife  Kristin  and  son 
Will,  while  serving  a  radiology  resi- 
dency at  Tripler  Army  Medical  Center 
in  Honolulu.  Andrew  Morton  of 
Pasadena,  Md.,  was  married  to 
Cathleen  Brown  on  March  20  and 
David  Cosenza  was  the  best  man. 
Brian  Newcomb  or  Winston  Salem, 
N.C.,  announces  the  birth  of  Maryann 
Roselle  on  February  22.  Mom  and 
baby  are  doing  great.  Jane  Wang  of 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio  and  husband 
Tom  Garvey  announce  the  arrival  of 
son  David  on  June  4,  1999. 

1998:  Emily  Cootauco  and  Drew 
White  of  Baltimore  are  engaged  to  be 
married  in  July  2000.  Alpa  G.  Dharia 

is  enjoying  her  pediatric  residency  at 
Baylor  and  is  relieved  that  her  intern- 
ship is  over.  She  extends  greetings  to 
classmates.  Ryokei  K.  Imai  of 
Lakewood,  Calif,  says  he  is  grateful  to 
enter  his  second  year  of  residency,  after 
spending  every  fourth  night  of  his  first 
year  on  call.  He  reports  that  they  treat 
malaria  in  Long  Beach.  Daniel  J. 
Podberesky  of  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
married  Lesley  Beth  Krellen  on  May 
30.  She  is  a  1999  alumna  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Physical  Therapy.  Adebowale  Prest  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  was  elected  1999-2000 
resident  member  to  the  Virginia 
Academy  of  Family  Practice  Board  of 
Directors.  Stasia  S.  Reynolds  is  PGY2 
in  internal  medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Bayview,  and  is  planning  for  a  fellow- 
ship in  geriatrics. 


Looking  for  a 

Retirement 

Community? 

Make  sure  it  is  an 
accredited  one... 


You  can  count  on  the  Continuing  Care  Accreditation 

Commission's  evaluation  and  "seal  of  approval,"  to 

help  you  choose  the  right  community. 

The  CCAC  is  the  nation's  only  sys- 
tem for  accrediting  continuing  care 
retirement  communities. 

Choose  the  CCRC  closest 
to  you! 

AUGSBURG  LUTHERAN  VILLAGE 

6811  Campfield  Road,  Baltimore,  MD  21207 
Peggy  Hemmeter,  410-486-4573 'www. augsburg.org 

BROADMEAD 

13801  York  Road,  Cockeysville,  MD  21030 
Karolyn  Huffman,  410-527-1900*wwwbroadmead.org 

COLLINGTON 

10450  Lottsford  Road,  Mitchellville,  MD  20721 
Ann  Hammond,  301-925-9610,www.collington.com 

EDENWALD 

800  Southerly  Road,  Towson,  MD  21286 
Anne  Perry,  410-339-6000 •www.edenwald.org 

FAIRHAVEN 

7200  Third  Avenue,  Sykesville,  MD  21784 

DOTTIE  DlERDORFF, 

410-795-8801  •www.emaseniorcare.org 

ROLAND  PARK  PLACE 

830  West  40th  Street,  Baltimore,  MD  2121 1 
Betsy  Willett,  410-2 43-5700«www.rolandparkplace.org 

For  more  information  or  a  nationwide  list  of  accredited  communities,  write: 
Continuing  Care  Accreditation  Commission,  901  E  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  500-G, 
^^  Washington,  DC  20004-2037 

5-b—     The  above  accredited  CCRC's  are  sponsonng  this  message. 
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V.  F.  Ctibor,  '36 

Vero  Beach,  Florida 
March  1,  1999 

After  a  mild  heart  attack  in  1970,  Dr. 
Ctibor  retired  to  Florida  in  pursuit  of 
his  first  love,  painting.  This  became  a 
second  career  as  he  produced  more  than 
600  works.  He  became  quite  reclusive, 
and  only  competed  locally.  Therefore  his 
reputation  is  only  regional.  Dr.  Ctibor 
suffered  from  progressive  color  blindness 
which,  in  fact,  contributed  somewhat  to 
his  unique  style.  He  was  always  sur- 
prised and  flattered  when  the  public 
actually  paid  him  for  his  creations,  and 
he  was  the  recipient  of  many  local 
awards.  Examples  of  his  work  are  in  the 
permanent  collection  of  the  Center  for 
the  Arts  in  Vero  Beach,  as  well  as  many 
private  collections  around  the  country. 
Dr.  Ctibor  was  preceded  in  death  by  his 
wife  Noma. 

Stanley  E.  Bradley,  '38 

Wynnewood,  Pennsylvania 
June  5,  1999 

Dr.  Bradley  earned  a  degree  from  Johns 
1  lopkins  University  before  enrolling  in 
medical  school  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  In  1959,  Bradley  became  a 
Samuel  Bard  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  medicine 
at  Columbia  University's  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  After  stepping 
down  as  chairman  in  1970,  he  contin- 
ued teaching  there  until  retirement  in 
1978.  Dr.  Bradley  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  fields  of  renal  physiology 
and  hepatology,  and  published  more 
than  1  50  scientific  papers.  After  retire- 
ment he  continued  Ins  research  and 
teaching  for  ten  years  as  a  guest  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Bern, 
Switzerland.  From  1951-88  he  also 

■  '  i  '.<  d  .i    ii  uste<    .ind  was  .i  se 

research  scientist  at  the  Mount  Desert 
Island  Biological  Laboratory  in  Salisbury 


Cove,  Maine.   He  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Medical  Alumni  Association's 
Honor  Award  &  Gold  Key  in  I960. 
Dr.  Bradley  was  past  president  of  the 
American  Society  for  Clinical 
Investigation  and  the  New  York  Heart 
Association.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Journal  oj  Clinical  Investigation.  He  is 
survived  by  wife,  Geraldine  P.  Powell 
Bradley,  '38  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine,  and 
daughter  Dr.  Jane  B.  Alavi. 

Charles  Wilson  Jones,  '39 

Bethesda,  Maryland 

Joseph  E.  SchenthaJ,  '39 

River  Ridge,  Louisiana 
April  3,  1999 

Dr.  SchenthaJ  trained  at  Mercy  Hospital 
in  Baltimore  before  joining  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  in  June  1941.  He 
received  the  Legion  of  Merit  in  1943  for 
his  service  with  anti-aircraft  units  in  the 
Panama  Canal  and  was  a  regimental  sur- 
geon and  hospital  commander.  He  was 
transferred  to  New  Orleans  where  he 
helped  develop  and  train  malaria  control 
units  going  to  the  Pacific  and  train  doc- 
tors in  jungle  medicine.  In  1946,  he 
joined  the  department  of  medicine  and 
preventive  medicine  at  Tulane  Medical 
School.  In  1959,  Dr.  SchenthaJ  founded 
the  Tulane  Medical  Computer  Center, 
and  he  also  wrote  several  articles  in  the 
Journal  oj  the  American  Medical 
Association  from  1 960-63  on  the  role  of 
computers  in  medicine.  He  became  an 
associate  professor  of  medicine  at  Tulane 
in  1964  and  began  a  private  practice  of 
interna]  medicine  and  cardiology.  He 
began  the  first  clinic  for  medical  stu- 
dents and  their  families  at  Tulane, 
founded  and  directed  the  school's  first 
cancer  detection  clinic,  and  from 
1 946—64  was  director  of  the 
Hutchinson  Memorial  Clinic.  I  Ie 
retired  in  1987.  Survivors  include  his 


wife  Elizabeth,  two  sons,  one  daughter 
and  five  grandchildren. 

W  Earl  Weeks,  '40 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
July  2,  1999 

Dr.  Weeks  interned  at  Mercy  Hospital 
and  completed  training  in  pediatrics  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  During 
World  War  II,  he  served  in  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific 
before  receiving  an  honorable  discharge 
as  captain  in  1946.  His  pediatrics  prac- 
tice in  Baltimore  included  house  calls 
until  1987  when  he  retired.  Dr.  Weeks 
was  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Yacht 
Club  and  enjoyed  cruising  the  bay  in  his 
power  boat.  He  is  survived  by  wife 
Muriel,  son  William,  daughters 
Elizabeth,  Susan  and  Nancy,  and  five 
grandchildren. 

Thomas  A.  Hedrick,  '41 

Johnstown,  Pennsylvania 
January  12,  1999 

Robert  A.  Moses,  '42 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
May  7,  1999 

Dr.  Moses  served  a  rotating  internship 
at  Sinai  Hospital  in  Baltimore  and  com- 
pleted a  surgical  internship  at  a  U.S. 
Naval  Hospital  in  Norfolk,  Va.  He 
received  advanced  training  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  in  Bern,  Switzerland.  During 
World  War  II,  Moses  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy's  Seventh  Beach  Battalion  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  Normandy  Invasion  on 
Omaha  Beach  which  earned  him  the 
Order  of  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  He  arrived 
at  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis  as 
an  instructor  in  the  department  of  oph- 
thalmology in  1956  and  remained  there 
until  retirement  in  1987.  In  1974,  Dr. 
Moses  was  awarded  membership  in  the 
American  Ophthalmological  Society 
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after  submitting  a  thesis  consisting  of  19 
years  of  research  on  Glaucoma.  He  was 
editor  of  Adler's  Physiology  of  the  Eye,  and 
he  authored  more  than  80  scientific 
papers.  Dr.  Moses  is  survived  by  wife 
Sylvia,  five  sons,  nine  grandchildren  and 
three  great  grandchildren. 

Edwin  L.  Pierpont,  '44 

Finksburg,  Maryland 
July  19,  1999 

Dr.  Pierpont  served  two  years  in  the 
U.S.  Army  before  completing  training  at 
the  University  of  Iowa.  He  started  a  gen- 
eral practice  in  Baltimore  on  Liberty 
Road  in  Rockdale  in  1949  and 
remained  there  until  retirement  33  years 
later.  He  saw  30  to  35  patients  every  day 
and  for  years  was  one  of  the  few  family 
doctors  in  the  area.  His  son  Ross  is  a 
cardiologist  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and 
his  daughter  Karen  is  a  veterinarian.  Dr. 
Pierpont  is  also  survived  by  wife  Ann 
and  three  grandchildren.  His  brother 
Dr.  Ross  Z.  Pierpont  is  a  1940  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine. 

Henry  C.  Hardin  Jr.,  '46 

Tampa,  Florida 

Thomas  C.  McPherson,  '46 

Atlanta,  Georgia 
January  29,  1999 

Dr.  McPherson  trained  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Hospital  before 
returning  home  to  Atlanta  in  1951  to 
practice  pediatrics.  In  1960,  he  entered 
pharmaceutical  medicine  and  his  career 
included  research  positions  at  Mead 
Johnson  Company  in  Evansville,  Ind., 
and  Palo  Alto,  Calif,  the  Children's 
Hospital  in  Boston  and  the  Fisons 
Corporation  in  Bedford,  Mass.  From 
1978  until  retirement  in  1994,  he  was 
director  of  medical  services  at  Riker 
Pharmaceuticals,  a  division  of  3M 


Corporation.  Survivors  include  daughter 
Heather,  sons  Bruce  and  Duane,  and 
one  grandson. 

William  R.  Post,  '47 
Eugene,  Oregon 
July  23,  1999 

Joseph  Shermer  Garrison  III,  '53 

Newport  News,  Virginia 
June  11,  1999 

Dr.  Garrison  trained  at  Portsmouth  and 
Bethesda  Naval  hospitals  and  performed 
his  military  service  in  submarine  medi- 
cine in  Groton,  Conn.,  and  radiation 
biology  at  Reed  College  in  Portland, 
Ore.  He  was  chief  of  radiology  at 
Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital  and  Oak 
Knoll  Naval  Hospital  in  Oakland,  Calif. 
In  1968,  Dr.  Garrison  moved  to 
Chesapeake  where  he  practiced  radiol- 
ogy at  Maryview  and  Portsmouth 
General  Hospitals  and  at  the  VA 
Medical  Center  in  Hampton.  During 
his  career  he  also  held  a  position  as  assis- 
tant professor  in  radiology  at  Eastern 
Virginia  Medical  School  in  Norfolk.  He 
retired  in  1991  to  travel  and  build, 
restore  and  sail  small  sailboats.  Dr. 
Garrison  also  enjoyed  wood  carving  and 
creating  stained  glass  art  and  furniture, 
working  on  the  family  history,  and  com- 
puters. An  Eagle  Scout,  he  was  a  scout 
leader  and  assistant  district  commander. 
He  was  president  of  the  Tidewater 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Aldersgate 
United  Methodist  Church  in 
Chesapeake  and  a  member  of  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Newport 
News.  Dr.  Garrison  is  survived  by  his 
wife  Anna,  five  sons,  1 1  grandchildren, 
and  sister  Barbara  Mosberg  who  was 
married  to  the  late  William  H.  Mosberg 
Jr.,  '46.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his 
son  Curtis. 


Jay  Harper,  '69 

Cambridge,  Md. 
January  1999 

James  P.  Keogh,  '74 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
June  14,  1999 

Dr.  Keogh  trained  at  City  Hospital  in 
Baltimore  where  he  became  director  of 
the  occupational  and  environmental 
health  program.  During  this  time,  Dr. 
Keogh  became  increasingly  alarmed  at 
the  high  incidence  of  asbestosis  and  lung 
cancer  in  steel  workers.  The  effort 
resulted  in  settlements  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  victims.  The  project 
moved  from  City  Hospital  to  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  1987,  where 
Dr.  Keogh  was  named  associate  profes- 
sor of  medicine  in  the  division  of  gen- 
eral internal  medicine.   Before  his  death, 
he  was  completing  research  on  the 
effects  of  lead  poisoning  on  construction 
workers  and  of  repetitive  strain  injuries 
such  as  carpal  tunnel  syndrome.  Dr. 
Keogh  played  classical  guitar,  spoke  sev- 
eral languages,  and  enjoyed  reading.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Dr.  Debra  S. 
Wertheimer,  a  clinical  assistant  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  division  of  gerontol- 
ogy, son  Joshua,  and  daughters  Sarah 
and  Molly. 


.  I Memorial aift&  mau  /ic  maae  to-: 

Medical  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  Inc.,  522 
W  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore,  MD, 
21201-1636,  or  for  more  information, 
call  410-706-7454. 
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May  4,  5,  &  6,  2000 


Thursday, 

8:15  a.m.— 5  p.m. 
8:30-9:30  a.m. 
9:30-10:30  a.m. 
10:30-11:00  a.m. 
11:30-1:00  p.m. 

11:30-2:00  p.m. 
11:30-1:00  p.m. 
2:30-3:30  p.m. 
3:30-4:00  p.m. 
5:30-6:20  p.m. 
6:30-8:00  p.m. 


Friday,  May 

8:15  a.m.— 5  p.m. 
9:00-10:00  a.m. 
10:00-1 1:00  a.m. 
11:15-11:45  a.m. 
11:15-5:30  p.m. 
11:30-1:00  p.m. 
12:00-3:30  p.m. 

7:30-11:00  p.m. 


May  4 


Open  House  &  Check-in,  Davidge  Hall 

Seminar:  "Tax  Strategies  for  the  New  Millennium" 

Campus  Walking  Tour 

Health  Sciences/Human  Services  Library  Tour 

22nd  Annual  John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance  Luncheon 

(Members  only) 

Inner  Harbor  Boat  Cruise/Luncheon 

Complimentary  Buffet  Luncheon,  Davidge  Hall 

University  Hospital/Gudelsky  Tower  Tour 

R  Adams  Cowley  Shock  Trauma  Tour 

125th  MAA  Annual  Business  Meeting,  MSTF 

Sixth  Annual  Pierpont  Alumni  Symposium,  MSTF 


Open  House  &  Check-in,  Davidge  Hall 

Campus  Walking  Tour 

Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  Tour 

School  of  Medicine  Update  with  the  Dean 

Pimlico  Race  Track 

Complimentary  Buffet  Luncheon,  Davidge  Hall 

CME  Scientific  Update  by  the  Class  of  1975,  Davidge 

Hall 

125th  Medical  Alumni  Association  Recognition  Dinner 


Saturday,  May  6 

1  1:30-1:00  p.m.  Open  House  &  Check-in,  Davidge  Hall 

1:35  p.m.  Baltimore  Orioles  Baseball  Game,  Camden  Yards 

Evening  Class  Reunions,  Classes  ending  in  0  &  5 

Hope  You'll  Join  Us! 
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"Mortgage  or  Home  Equity?" 

Call  SECU 


Great  rates  for 

Fixed  •  FHA 

Adjustable       «VA 
Refinancing      •  Jumbo 


Use  home  equity  to 

Buy  a  car  •  Pay  tuition 

Pay  off  debts      •  Take  a  trip 
Remodel 


Call  410-296-SECU  or 
1-800-TRY-SECUand 
select  Option  "2." 

Or  check  our  rates  online: 
www.secumd.org 


SECU 


UMB  branch:  11  S.  Paca  Street 
Campus  ATM:  Student  Union 


University  of  Maryland  alumni,  students  and  employees  can  join  State  Employees  ^^ 
Credit  Union  of  Md.,  Inc.  Just  $10  into  a  Share  Savings  account  opens  your  membership.  T = T 
Accounts  insured  to  $100,000  by  National  Credit  Union  Administration. 


EQUAL  HOUSING 
LENDER 


■ 
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Renovations  also  underway  inside 
Davidge  Hall 
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In  addition  to  the  Davidge  Hall  roof  replace- 
ment project,  the  MAA  is  busy  renovating  the 
Bowers  Collection  of  Medical  Artifacts  located 
throughout  the  building.  Fourteen  display 
cases  on  the  third  floor  have  been  completed 
and  provide  historical  information  about  the 
school,  its  faculty  and  alumni.  The  collection  is 
named  in  honor  of  John  Zimmerman  Bowers, 
'38  and  his  wife  Akiko  Bowers.  Stop  by  during 
your  next  visit  to  campus! 
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Organ  Transplant  Program  Touches  Thousands 
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MUTUAL    FUNDS 


TRUST   SERVICES 


TUITION    FINANCING 


If  your  retirement  plans 

have  you  tossiny  and  turniny, 

just  roll  over  to  TIAA-CREF. 


Are  all  your  retirement  dollars 
working  as  hard  as  they  can  be? 
Why  lose  sleep  when  you  can  turn 
to  an  expert. 

With  a  TIAA-CREF  Rollover  IRA, 
it's  easy  to  move  assets  you  and 
your  spouse  may  have  accumulated 
in  other  IRAs, 401  (k)s,  and  pension 
plans. That  can  make  keeping  track 
of  your  funds  a  lot  simpler.  More 
important,  it's  a  way  to  take  fuller 


advantage  of  TIAA-CREF's  renowned  ference  in  your  investment  returns, 

investment  expertise  and  low  That's  why  you'll  be  glad  to  know 

expenses-and  "devotion  to  cus-  that  TIAA-CREF's  expenses  are 

tomer  service"  that  Barron's  says  "is  among  the  lowest  in  the  insurance 

considered  second  to  none."'  and  mutual  fund  industries. 


Flexibility  to  do  what  you  want. 

TIAA-CREF's  accounts  span  the 
spectrum  of  asset  classes.  From 
the  guarantees  of  our  Traditional 
Annuity. . .  to  the  opportunities  of 
stocks,  bonds  and  real  estate. . .  to  a 
balanced  Social  Choice  account, 
you'll  find  a  selection  to  suit  your 
needs  and  investment  style.  And  our 
innovative  range  of  income  options 
is  just  as  impressive. 

A  commitment  to  low  costs 
and  long-term  performance. 

All  things  being  egual,  expense 
charges  can  make  a  substantial  dif- 


"TIAA-CREF  sets 

the  standard  in  the  financial 
services  industry."3 

-Morningstar,  Inc. 

For  over  80  years,  TIAA-CREF  has 
been  helping  millions  of  the  best 
minds  in  education,  research,  and 
related  fields  build  the  kind  of 
future  they  want  and  deserve. 
So  why  not  make  the  smart  move? 
Call  us  at  1  800  842-2776  to  learn 
more  about  the  benefits  of  a 
TIAA-CREF  Rollover  IRA. 


Ensuring  the  future  for 
those  who  shape  it. 


1   800  842-2776 


tiaa-cref.org 


1  Source:  Barron's  magazine  May  18, 1998. 2.  Standard  &  Poor's  Insurance  Rating  Analysis,  1999;  Upper  Analytical  Services,  Inc.,  Upper-Directors'  Analytical  Data,  1999  (Quarterly).  3.  Source:  Morningstar  July  31, 1999. 
This  is  an  independent  service  that  rates  mutual  funds  and  variable  annuities.  TIAA-CREF  Individual  and  Institutional  Services,  Inc.  distributes  CREF  certificates  and  interests  in  the  TIAA  Real  Estate  Account. 
Teachers  Personal  Investors  Services,  Inc.  distributes  the  variable  component  of  the  personal  annuities.  TIAA-CREF  Mutual  Funds  and  tuition  savings  agreements.  TIAA  and  TIAA-CREF  Life  Insurance  Co.  issue 
insurance  and  annuitn  1IAA  i  HI  I  Trust  Company,  FSB  provides  trust  services  Investment  products  are  not  FDIC  insured,  may  lose  value  and  are  not  bank  guaranteed.  For  more  complete  information  about 
the  TIAA-CREF  Rollover  IRA,  including  charges  and  expenses,  call  1  800  842-2733  ext:  5509  for  the  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money.  ©2000  TIAA-CREF   1 1/99 
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TRANSPLANTING  SUCCESS:  ORGAN  TRANSPLANT  PROGRAM 
TOUCHES  THOUSANDS 

In  1991  the  School  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Center 
recruited  Dr.  Stephen  T.  Bartlett  (Cover  Photo  and  right) 
to  develop  a  major  transplant  program.   Since  then  more 
than  2,000  patients  have  received  kidney,  pancreas,  liver, 
heart  and  lung  transplants.   In  1999,  the  kidney  trans- 
plant center  was  the  busiest  in  the  nation,  and  the  pan- 
creas transplant  center  was  number  two. 

THE  1999  HONOR  ROLL  OF  DONORS 

Listed  are  the  generous  donors  to  the  School  of  Medicine 
through  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  whose  gifts  were 
received  between  July  1,  1998  and  June  30,  1999. 

ALUMNI  PROFILE:  FINDING  OUT  WHAT  MAKES  TICKS  TICK- 
VIRGINIA  TRUITTSHERR,  '56 

Virginia  Sherr  knew  that  she  wanted  to  be  a  psychiatrist 
to  find  out  what  makes  people  tick;  she  ended  up  on  a 
quest  to  find  out  what  makes  ticks  tick. 

ALUMNI  PROFILE:  MOSCOW  ON  THE  EASTERN  SHORE- 
THOMAS  F.  HERBERT,  '53 

All  he  ever  wanted  in  medicine  was  to  practice  in  Ellicott 
City.  But  in  1955,  Tim  Herbert  round  himself  in  the 
middle  of  the  Cold  War. 
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Dean's  Message 


Donald  £  Wilson.  MD.  MACP 
Dean,  Unrversity  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine 
Vice-President  for  Medical  Affairs,  University  of  Maryland 
President,  University  Physicians 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Health  System  in  Philadelphia 
lost  $288  million  in  the  last 
two  years;  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Medical  Center  alone  had  an  operating 
loss  of  $198  million  last  year  and  had 
to  cut  jobs  by  20  percent.  The  Detroit 
Medical  Center  posted  operating  losses 
of  $160  million  in  1998  and  $93  mil- 
lion in  the  first  seven  months  of  1999. 
The  University  of  California-Stanford 
Health  Care  projected  a  $65  million 
surplus  for  the  first  two  years  after  it 
was  i  reared  by  merging  Stanford  and 
the  University  of  California  hospitals 
in  1 997.  The  projection  was  over- 
optimistic  by  $1 1 1  million;  the  center 
lost  $46  million  instead.  The  UC- 
Stanford  merger  has  since  been  dissolved. 
These  unprecedented  losses,  to  men- 
tion but  a  few,  of  staggering  conse- 
quence to  the  delivery  of  health  care,  arc- 
in  large  pan  the  result  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  Act  (BBA)  of  1 997.  Congress 
estimated  that  the  act  would  reduce 
Medicare  spending  by  $1 15  billion  over 
five  years;  the  actual  reduction  in 


Medicare  spending  is  nearly  twice  that 
amount — $220  billion.  For  the  first 
time  ever,  Medicare  spending  actually 
decreased  by  one  percent  this  year,  even 
as  the  number  of  enrollees  increased. 
While  it  was  a  well-intentioned  bill — 
the  severity  of  the  damage  wrought  by 
the  act  was  largely  unanticipated  by  its 
proponents — the  BBA  is  the  single 
most  important  and  potentially  devas- 
tating issue  facing  academic  health 
centers  today. 

Included  in  the  BBA's  changes  to 
Medicare  provider  payments  are  reduc- 
tions in  graduate  medical  education 
(GME)  and  disproportionate  share  hos- 
pital (DSH)  payments,  which  reim- 
burse teaching  hospitals  for  their 
missions  to  train  the  nation's  future 
physicians  and  to  care  for  low-income 
Medicaid  beneficiaries  and  indigent 
populations.  Only  two  years  into  its 
five-year  implementation,  the  BBA's 
damaging  impact  is  causing  an  imme- 
diate financial  crisis  at  teaching  hospi- 
tals across  the  country.   Be  assured  that 
the  full  effect  of  the  BBA  has  not  even 
yet  been  felt,  as  some  of  its  provisions 
have  yet  to  be  implemented. 

The  Association  for  American 
Medical  Colleges  (AAMC)  recently 
analyzed  the  BBA's  impact  on  teaching 
hospitals.  The  AAMC  concluded  that 
the  average  teaching  hospital  is  pro- 
jected to  lose  $45.8  million  in  Medicare 
payments  between  1 998  and  2002.  As 
a  result  of  these  Medicare  losses,  a  typi- 
cal teaching  hospital's  total  margin,  one 
indicator  of  a  hospital's  fiscal  health,  is 
estimated  to  fall  from  4  percent  in  1996 
to  1 .6  percent  in  2002. 

If  this  trend  continues,  Medicare  cuts 
to  teaching  hospitals  could  force  some 
of  the  nation's  teaching  hospitals  to 
reduce  the  scope  of  their  services,  and 
you  can  be  sure  that  the  services  that 
would  be  cut  would  be  those  that  affect 


the  poor  and  uninsured.  While  teach- 
ing hospitals  nationwide  account  for 
only  6  percent  of  all  hospitals,  teaching 
hospitals  train  75  percent  of  this  coun- 
try's future  doctors  and  treat  44  percent 
of  America's  uninsured.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  teaching  hospitals  that  conduct  the 
research  that  is  critical  to  the  health  and 
well  being  of  all  Americans. 

The  University  of  Maryland  School 
of  Medicine  has  thus  far  managed  to 
keep  its  losses  at  the  low  end  of  the 
spectrum.  The  medical  school  lost  only 
$5  million  FY98  (FY99  financials  have 
not  yet  been  completed),  and  believe 
me  when  I  tell  you  there  is  no  irony  in 
the  phrase  "only  $5  million."  The  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Medical  Center 
lost  $10  million  in  the  same  period. 
Approximately  10  to  15  percent  of 
patient  services  provided  by  medical 
school  faculty  last  year  was  uncompen- 
sated health  care  for  the  uninsured  or 
indigent.  To  make  up  for  the  dwindling 
managed  care-based  revenue  and  Medi- 
care reimbursements,  faculty  have  to  do 
more  and  more  clinical  work,  to  the 
detriment  of  their  teaching  and  research 
responsibilities. 

Congress  is  aware  that  they  went  too 
far  in  1997;  some  steps  have  been  taken 
to  correct  the  problem.  There  are  two 
bills — one  has  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  other  is  pending  in 
the  Senate — that  would  restore  some  of 
the  cuts  in  Medicare  payments.  This 
legislation  could  provide  academic 
health  centers  with  up  to  $1 .8  billion 
over  the  next  ten  years  by  halting 
reductions  in  key  Medicare  payments. 
But  even  if  this  legislation  does  pass  in 
both  chambers,  Congress'  attempt  at 
remediation  is  merely  a  bandaid,  not  a 
cure.  Either  way,  Congress  has  a  long 
way  to  go,  and  things  are  going  to  get 
worse  before  they  get  better.  12 
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TWO  CENTURIES  OF  DISTINCTION 


Since  1807,  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine 
has  forged  a  tradition  of 
academic  excellence  and 
pioneering  patient  care.   Your  planned 
gift  can  guarantee  this  tradition  for 
generations  to  come. 

A  gift  of  appreciated  securities  or  a  life 
income  planned  gift  to  advance  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  can  also: 

■  Generate  lifelong  income 

■  Convert  low  yielding  appreciated 
stock  or  real  estate  into  a  higher 
income  stream 

■  Reduce  or  eliminate  capital 
gains  taxes 

■  Produce  significant  federal  income 
tax  deductions 

■  Minimize  or  eliminate  federal 
estate  taxes 
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TO  INVEST  IN  FUTURE 
TRADITIONS... 

For  more  information  about  endowing 
the  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  and  its  continuing  tradition 
of  excellence,  please  contact: 

Garvin  S.  Maffett,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Dean  for  Development 

University  of  Maryland 

School  of  Medicine 

655  West  Baltimore  Street,  Suite  14-002 

Baltimore,  MD  21201 

(410)  706-8503 

email:  gmaffett@som.umaryland.edu 


News   Advances 


Medical  System  Breaks  New 
Ground  to  Usher  in  Next  Century 


On  October  4,  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  System  took  an 
important  step  toward  constructing  a 
spectacular  new  380,000  square  foot 
hospital  building  on  Lombard  Street. 
Several  hundred  people  joined 
Maryland  Governor  Parris  N. 
Glendening,  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  other  government  and 
community  leaders  for  a  groundbreak- 
ing celebration. 

"This  magnificent  new  building  will 
enable  the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  System  to  continue  to  provide 
citizens  throughout  Maryland  with 
excellent,  state-of-the-art  health  care.  It 
will  also  enable  this  great  institution  to 
achieve  its  mission  as  a  leader  in  clini- 
cal research  and  medical  training,"  says 
Governor  Glendening. 

The  spacious,  seven-story,  $145 
million  building  will  open  in  the 
spring  of  2002.  It  will  be  located  in  the 
600  block  of  West  Lombard  St. 
between  the  modern  Gudelsky  build- 
ing, which  opened  in  1994,  and  the 
world-famous  Shock  Trauma  Center 
building,  which  opened  in  1989. 

"This  building  will  set  a  new  stan- 
dard for  hospital  <  arc  in  Mai  \  land,' 
says  Morton  I.  Rapoport,  '60,  presi- 
dent and  CEO  of  the  System.  "It  will 
incorporate  the  most  sophisticated 
design  and  equipment  in  a  beautiful 
environment  with  garden  let  races  and 
skylights.  "At  the  same  time,  it  will 
enable  us  to  provide  more-  efficient, 
technologically  advanced  care,"  says 
Dr.  Rapoport. 

The  building  will  house  a  new, 
55,000  s(|.  ft.  emergency  center  with 
an  entrance  adjacent  to  the  Shock 
trauma  (.enter.   1  he  new  emergency 
fa<  ilitv  will  have  separate  adult  and 


At  Right:  Morton  I.  Rapoport,  '60,  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  System. 


pediatric  wait- 
ing and  treat- 
ment areas 
and  provide 
expanded 
space  for  exist- 
ing specialized 
services,  such 
as  a  fast  track 
for  emergen- 
cies that  are  not  life-threatening  and  a 
chest  pain  evaluation  unit.  The  emer- 
gency center  will  also  have  a  dedicated 
diagnostic  radiology  facility  with  x-ray, 
CT  scan  and  ultrasound  equipment. 

The  new  emergency  center  will 
provide  patients  with  more  space  and 
privacy.  About  half  of  the  54  emer- 
gency treatment  bays  will  be  located  in 
private  rooms.  All  beds  will  have 
state-of-the-art  diagnostic  equipment. 
A  two-story,  sunlit  atrium  along 
Lombard  St.  will  house  the  emergency 
centers  waiting  areas. 

Another  highlight  of  the  Lombard 
St.  building  will  be  16  spacious  oper- 
ating rooms,  each  at  least  600  sq.  ft.  in 
size,  as  well  as  a  new  invasive  angiogra- 
phy suite  and  three  outpatient  surgery 
rooms  for  minor  procedures.  Each 
operating  room  will  have  its  own  air 
filtration  system  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
infection.  There  will  be  space  for 
adding  additional  operating  rooms  in 
future  years. 

The  top  three  floors  will  house 
patient  rooms,  all  with  great  views  of 
(  anulen  Yards.  An  expanded  diagnos- 
tic imaging  department  will  be  located 
in  the  building,  as  well  as  a  new  cafe- 
teria and  a  patient  resource  center 
where  individuals  can  find  informa- 
tion on  specific  health  problems  and 
medical  procedures,  flute  will  also  be 


an  employee 
training  and 
learning  center. 

The  exterior  of  the  new  facility  will 
be  compatible  with  the  Gudelsky 
building,  with  a  limestone  base  and 
brick  from  the  third  story  to  the  top, 
as  well  as  five  large  bay  windows.  Inside, 
visitors  will  notice  a  bright  22,000  sq.  ft. 
atrium  and  terraced  gardens. 

"The  new  building  is  designed  to 
enhance  the  delivery  of  health  care  by 
locating  certain  services  closer 
together — such  as  emergency  care, 
diagnostic  evaluation,  surgery  and  crit- 
ical care  units,"  says  Stephen  C. 
Schimpff,  MD,  CEO  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  Medical  Center.  "It  will 
provide  more  space  for  growing  pro- 
grams, and  give  us  flexibility  to  incor- 
porate changes  in  technology  and 
services  in  the  years  to  come." 

The  new  building  is  part  of  the 
System's  $218  million,  Phase-Three 
expansion  and  renovation  project.  The 
State  of  Maryland  is  providing  $100 
million.  Funding  also  comes  from 
medical  system  operating  revenues, 
philanthropic,  gilts,  and  the  sale  of 
bonds.  2 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
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News   Advances 


Dean's  Chair  Established  in  Honor  of  John  Z.  Bowers,  '38 


A  coveted  honorary  naming  opportu- 
nity at  the  School  of  Medicine  has 
been  funded.  At  a  dinner  honoring 
Mrs.  Akiko  Bowers  on  Tuesday, 
September  21,  Donald  E.  Wilson,  MD, 
MACP,  dean  of  the  medical  school, 
announced  that  all  formal  introduc- 
tions of  the  dean  will  one  day  include 
the  title  The  John  Zimmerman  Bowers, 
MD  Professorship  and  Dean's  Chair. 

The  honorary  title  is  the  result  of  a 
bequest  Mrs.  Bowers  has  made  to  the 
school.  "After  the  passing  of  my  hus- 
band, I  wanted  to  transform  my 
immeasurable  loss  into  a  gift  for  oth- 
ers," she  stated  in  her  speech.  "I  chose 
to  foster  his  legacy,  not  only  because  he 
was  my  husband,  but  because  of  my 
respect  and  tribute  to  an  extraordinary 
human  being  whose  life  was  devoted  to 
caring  for  others  in  the  world." 

Bowers'  career  included  serving  as 
dean  of  two  medical  schools,  the 
University  of  Utah  and  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  He  was  president  of  the 
Josiah  Macy  Jr.  Foundation  and  Alpha 
Omega  Alpha,  and  was  a  pioneer  in 
broadening  the  opportunities  for 
women,  blacks,  hispanics,  and  native 
Americans  for  careers  in  medicine.  He 
was  deputy  director  of  the  biology  and 
medicine  division  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  was  sent  to 
Japan  in  1949  to  monitor  the  long 
term  biological  effects  of  atomic  radia- 
tion on  the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
survivors.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  experts  on  atomic  radiation. 
Dr.  Bowers  was  considered  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  on  Japanese 


and  Chinese  medical  education  and 
history.  He  died  in  1993  (for  more 
information  on  Dr.  Bowers,  see  the 
Bulletin,  Summer  1998). 

The  gift  weds,  in  perpetuity,  the 
Bowers  legacy  and  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine.  "This 
gift  has  special  meaning  to  me,"  Dr. 
Wilson  stated.  "The  dean's  chair  is 
without  question  the  most  prestigious 
and  enduring  honorary  title  associated 
with  academic  medicine.  If  I  were 


granted  the  opportunity  to  handpick  a 
name  to  associate  with  the  dean's  title 
a  Maryland,  Dr.  Bowers  would 
undoubtedly  be  my  selection." 

But  there  was  additional  motivation 
for  making  the  gift.  Eighteen  years 
ago,  Mrs.  Bowers  was  permanently 
handicapped  and  disabled  "due  to  the 
lack  of  clinical  training,  inadequate 
research  of  medicine,  and  indifferent 
patient  care"  of  a  physician  at  a  highly 
acclaimed  hospital.  With  the  passage 
of  time,  however,  she  came  to  terms 
with  accepting  her  pain  and  disability. 
She  expressed  her  faith  in  Dr.  Wilson 
for  shaping  the  future  of  the  medical 
school  by  teaching  and  guiding  stu- 
dents to  improve  patient-physician 
relations  so  as  to  restore  the  public 
trust  physicians  once  enjoyed. 

Mrs.  Bowers  stated:  "I  am  very 
pleased  about  my  decision  to  establish 
the  professorship  and  dean's  chair  as  I 
understand  what  it  takes  to  ensure  the 
long-term  preeminence  of  this  excel- 
lent medical  school.  I  also  know  that 
my  husband  would  be  very  proud  and 
pleased  that  it  is  established  in  his 
honor." 

Mrs.  Bowers  has  also  funded  a 
scholarship  in  her  husband's  name  and 
has  established  an  operating  endow- 
ment for  the  collection  of  medical  arti- 
facts on  display  throughout  Davidge 
Hall.  The  collection,  which  includes 
awards  and  artifacts  belonging  to  Dr. 
Bowers,  was  renamed  "The  John 
Zimmerman  Bowers  and  Akiko 
Bowers  Collection  of  Medical 
Artifacts."  r± 
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News   Advances 


$24  Million  Research  Initiative  to  Find  New  Treatments  for  Schizophrenia 


The  School  of  Medicine  will  receive 
$24  million  over  six  years  from  the 
Swiss  pharmaceutical  firm  Novartis 
Pharma  AG  to  discover  new  treat- 
ments for  schizophrenia.  This  collabo- 
ration brings  together  one  of  the 
country's  leading  academic  research 
centers  in  schizophrenia  and  one  of 
the  world's  largest  pharmaceutical 
companies. 

The  partnership  will  initiate  impor- 
tant basic  research  at  the  Maryland 
Psychiatric  Research  Center  (MPRC). 
Located  at  the  Spring  Grove  Hospital 
(  enter  in  Catonsville,  the  MPRC  is  a 
joint  program  of  the  University  and 
the  Maryland  Department  of  Health 
and  Mental  Hygiene  (DHMH). 

MPRC '.  scientists  arc  on  the  faculty 
in  the  department  of  psychiatry. 
MPRC]  has  a  distinguished  interna- 
tional reputation  in  science,  and  has 


received  prestigious  awards 
from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  operate  a  center  for 
neuroscience  and  schizophre- 
nia, a  clinical  research  center, 
and  an  intervention  research 
center. 

"There  has  been  no  major 
breakthrough  in  treating  schiz- 
ophrenia since  anti-psychotic 
medications  were  introduced 
45  years  ago,  but  current  sci- 
ence provides  new  leads,  which 
we  are  eager  to  pursue,"  said 
William  T.  Carpenter,  MD, 
professor  of  psychiatry  and 
director  of  MPRC.  "This 
agreement  will  give  us  the 
resources  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  disease 
and  go  on  to  develop  and  test 
new  approaches." 
Schizophrenia  affects  up  to  one  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population,  includ- 
ing about  2.7  million  Americans.  It 
has  a  significant  impact  on  the  lives  of 
patients  and  their  loved  ones.  Anti- 
psychotic medications  often  have 
unpleasant  side  effects  and  do  not  help 
all  patients.  There  is  no  established 
treatment  for  some  core  features  of  the 
illness. 

Novartis  has  had  a  long,  significant 
and  successful  role  in  psychiatric  phar- 
maceutical research  marked  by  the  dis- 
covery and  introduction  of 
breakthrough  therapies  such  as  the 
antipsychotic  Mellaril"  (thioridazine) 
in  the  1950s,  and  the  schizophrenia 
drug  Leponex  "/Clozaril™  (clozapine) 
in  the  1970s.  Zomarila  (iloperidone), 
a  new  antipsychotic  currently  in  clini- 
cal development,  highlights  Novartis' 
continued  commitment  to  research  in 


the  treatment  of  schizophrenia. 

"Novartis  views  this  collaboration  as 
creating  an  opportunity  for  new  thera- 
pies through  the  development  of  novel 
models  of  schizophrenia,  by  identify- 
ing protein  and  gene  abnormalities  in 
the  btain,  and  by  testing  concepts  with 
brain  imaging  techniques,  allowing  sci- 
entists to  picture  events  in  the  human 
brain,"  commented  Paul  Herding, 
Global  Head  of  Novartis  Pharma 
Research. 

Finding  better  drug  treatment  for 
schizophrenia  has  been  hampered  by  a 
lack  of  understanding  at  the  molecular 
level  of  what  causes  the  disease.  One 
area  of  focus  for  the  research  will  be 
finding  ways  to  treat  schizophrenia 
patients  who  have  "negative"  symp- 
toms. Patients  with  negative  symptoms 
are  limited  in  the  experience  and 
expression  of  emotion,  have  reduced 
drive  and  motivation,  and  function 
poorly  in  occupational  and  social 
opportunities.  There  are  no  effective 
drug  treatments  for  these  symptoms. 
Psychiatry  is  much  further  advanced  in 
treating  "positive"  or  psychotic  symp- 
toms, which  include  delusions,  halluci- 
nations, and  disorganization  of 
thinking. 

"We  have  great  expectations  for  this 
new  collaboration  with  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  Novartis,"  said 
DHMH  Secretary  Georges  C. 
Benjamin,  MD.  "This  continued 
research  on  schizophrenia  greatly 
expands  our  understanding  of  the  dis- 
ease and  provides  us  with  a  unique 
opportunity  to  offer  cutting-edge 
treatment  to  Maryland  citizens  with 
serious  mental  illness."  E! 

Harry  Bosk 
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News   Advances 


Medical  School  Receives  Grants  from  National  Cancer  Centei 


Sanford  Stass,  M.D.,  Director,  Marleneand 
Stewart  Greenebaum  Cancer  Center;  Director 
of  Laboratories  of  Pathology  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center;  Professor  of 
Pathology,  Medicine  and  Oncology  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  School  of  Medicine. 


The  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  has  been  awarded  a  presti- 
gious planning  grant  from  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  for 
fiscal  year  1999.  The  grant  will  enable 
the  School's  program  in  oncology  to 
further  strengthen  its  research  and 
clinical  activities  and  make  important 
progress  in  finding  better  ways  of  pre- 
venting, diagnosing  and  treating  cancer. 

The  three-year,  $790,000  award 
makes  the  School  one  of  only  six  med- 
ical institutions  nationwide  with  active 
planning  grants  from  the  NCI.  It  brings 
the  medical  school  and  its  partner,  the 
Greenebaum  Cancer  Center,  a  step 
closer  to  becoming  an  NCI-designated 
Cancer  Center,  part  of  an  elite  group  of 
standard-setting  institutions  that  per- 
form strong  basic  and  clinical  research 
and  provide  comprehensive  cancer  care. 

"This  planning  grant  recognizes  the 
high  quality  of  our  scientists,  our  innov- 
ative research  and  excellent  clinical  pro- 


grams," says  Donald  E.  Wilson,  MD, 

MACP,  dean  of  the  School  ol  Medicine 
and  vice  president  for  medical  affairs. 

A  priority  of  the  program  in  on- 
cology is  to  translate  research  advances 
into  clinical  care,  from  laboratory 
bench  to  bedside.  Major  research  areas 
include  breast,  prostate,  oral/head  and 
neck,  lung  and  esophageal,  and  colo- 
rectal cancer.  Strong  research  initiatives 
are  also  underway  in  cancer  control 
and  prevention,  molecular  biology  and 
genetics,  experimental  therapeutics 
and  viral  carcinogenesis. 

"We  are  very  proud  to  receive  this 
prestigious  grant  from  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  It  will  assist  us  to  fur- 
ther develop  our  research  programs  and 
make  significant  progress  in  the  fight 
against  cancer,"  says  Sanford  A.  Stass, 
MD,  professor  of  pathology  and  medi- 
cine and  director  of  the  program  in 
oncology.  Dr.  Stass  is  also  the  director 
of  the  Greenebaum  Cancer  Center.  E 


Two  Additional  NCI  Research  Grants  Highlight  UM  Cancer 
Research  Excellence 


The  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  is  the  only  institution  to  have 
two  investigators  included  in  a  new 
Early  Detection  Research  Network 
formed  by  the  National  Cancer 
Institute.  The  network  includes  18 
researchers,  funded  with  $8  million  in 
grants  for  the  first  year,  who  head  labo- 
ratories across  the  country  which  focus 
on  developing  methods  of  early  detec- 
tion and  diagnosis  of  cancer. 


The  researchers  are  investigating  bio- 
markers  for  early  cancer;  substances  that 
could  be  the  earliest  warning  signals  that 
normal  cells  are  on  their  way  to  becom- 
ing cancerous.  This  work  may  lead  to 
new  tests  for  prevention  or  earlier  diag- 
nosis for  a  better  chance  of  a  cure. 

Stephen  J.  Meltzer,  MD,  professor 
of  medicine,  has  received  a  five-year, 
$2.2  million  NCI  award  to  develop 
genetic  tests  for  early  detection,  classi- 


fication and  treatment  of  cancers  of 
the  esophagus  and  stomach.  William 
E.  Highsmith,  PhD,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  pathology,  has  received  a  three- 
year,  $1.1  million  NCI  award  to 
measure  telomerase  in  blood  and  other 
fluids  in  patients  with  a  variety  of  can- 
cers and  test  that  method  to  diagnose 
cancer  and  predict  relapse.  E 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
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Alumni  Gather  in  Dallas,  SF,  Orlando,  Chicago 


Four  receptions  for  alumni  and  faculty 
were  held  across  the  country  during 
the  fall.  M.  Jane  Matjasko,  MD,  chair 
of  anesthesiology,  hosted  a  gathering 
at  Union  Station  in  Dallas  on  October 
1 0;  Bruce  Jarrell,  MD,  chair  of 
surgery,  entertained  alumni  and  fac- 
ulty at  the  San  Francisco  Hilton  on 
October  1  1 ;  Eve  J.  Higginbotham, 
MD,  chair  of  ophthalmology,  played 
host  at  a  reception  at  the  Orlando 
Clarion  on  October  25;  and  Philip  A. 


Templeton,  MD, 

chair  of  diagnostic 
radiology  and 
nuclear  medicine, 
visited  with  alumni 
and  faculty  during  a 
reception  at  the 
Chicago  Sheraton  on 
November  29.  The 
events  were  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association. '™ 


Faculty  and  Alumni  enjoyed  the  ophthalmology  reception  in  Orlando. 


MAA  Task  Force  Revisits  Mission  Statement 


A  Blue  Ribbon  Task  Force  charged 
with  revisiting  the  mission  and 
methods  of  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  held  its  first  meeting  on 
October  26.  The  12  member  panel, 
headed  by  Sylvan  Frieman,  '53,  was 
appointed  by  MAA  president  Richard 
L.  Taylor,  '75  and  is  expected  to  for- 
mulate a  position  paper  to  help  guide 
the  Association  into  the  next  century. 


Charles  Samarodin, 
'68,  was  one  of  the 
many  phonothon 
callers. 


"We  spent  considerable  time 
reviewing  events  of  our  first  125 
years,"  said  Dr.  Frieman.   "Our  com- 
mittee is  examining  all  facets  of  our 
operation,  and  the  recommendations 
we  advance  to  the  full  board  will  be 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  alumni,  stu- 
dents, the  medical  school  and  the 
whole  campus,"  he  said. 

Committee  members  include 


Rebecca  Appel,  '00;  James  Frenkil, 
'37;  Thomas  Hunt,  '54;  Jacqueline 
Kelly,  '76;  George  Lentz,  '57; 
Herbert  Levickas,  '46  (recently 
deceased);  Andrew  Malinow,  '81; 
Selvin  Passen,  '60;  Theodore 
Patterson,  '62;  Louis  Shpritz,  '70; 
and  Ronald  Taylor,  '73.  The  Task 
Force  hopes  to  have  a  final  draft  avail- 
able for  board  approval  early  next  year.  j™ 


MAA  Phonothon  Nets  $500  Thousand 

The  annual  Medical  Alumni  Association  phonothon  raised  more  than  $500  thousand  in  pledges  dur- 
ing eight  nights  of  calling  in  the  fall.  More  than  100  alumni,  students,  and  friends  participated  in  the 
calling  from  Davidge  Hall.  The  School  of  Medicine  boasts  one  of  the  highest  percentages  of  annual 
fund  participation  among  medical  schools,  with  46  percent  of  its  alumni  contributing  last  year.  Annual 
fund  gifts  support  a  wide  range  of  needs  at  the  school,  including  student  loans  and  scholarships,  faculty 
salaries,  and  Davidge  Hall.  If  we  didn't  reach  you  by  telephone,  you  can  mail  in  your  gift  to  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association  anytime  before  June  30,  2000. 
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News   Advances 


Chemotherapy  Plus  Radiation  Therapy  for  Head  and  Neck  Cancer 
Increases  Survival  Rates  of  Some  Patients 


Adding  weekly  chemotherapy  to  radia- 
tion therapy  significantly  increases  sur- 
vival rates  of  patients  with  advanced 
head  and  neck  cancer,  a  new  Medical 
Center  study  indicates.  The  study 
found  a  48  percent  three-year  survival 
rate  among  patients  who  received  the 
combined  therapy.  The  results  were 
presented  at  the  4 1st  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  for 
Therapeutic  Radiology  and  Oncology 
on  November  1  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

"The  standard  treatment  for  these 
patients  is  radiation  therapy  alone," 
says  Mohan  Suntharalingam,  MD, 
vice  chair  of  the  department  of  radia- 
tion oncology  at  the  Medical  Center 
and  assistant  professor  of  radiation 
oncology  at  the  School  of  Medicine. 
"At  best,  only  20  percent  of  these 
patients  who  cannot  have  surgery  sur- 
vive for  five  years.  While  there  is  no 
available  data  to  show  a  three-year  sur- 
vival with  just  radiation  therapy,  it's 
probably  closer  to  30  percent.  So 
adding  chemotherapy  represents  a  dra- 
matic improvement  in  treatment," 
says  Dr.  Suntharalingam  who  is  princi- 
pal investigator. 

Sixty  patients  were  enrolled  in  the 
study.  During  the  study,  patients 
received  weekly  doses  of  two  standard 
chemotherapy  drugs,  carboplatin  and 
taxol,  used  together  for  the  first  time, 
in  addition  to  radiation  therapy  five 
times  a  week  for  seven  weeks.  The 
patients  in  the  study  all  had  locally 
advanced  cancer  and/or  cancer  that 
had  spread  to  nearby  lymph  nodes. 
Each  patient  was  monitored  to  see  if 


the  cancer  had 
responded  to 
treatment.  In  70 
percent  of  the 
patients  who  had 
the  combined 
treatment,  there 
was  complete 
remission  of  the 
disease.  Patients 
were  able  to  tol- 
erate the  com- 
bined treatment 
very  well.  There 
were  some  side 
effects,  including 
difficulty  swallow- 
ing and  skin  irri- 
tation, says  Dr. 
Suntharalingam. 

Typically,  peo- 
ple at  highest  risk 
of  head  and  neck 
cancer  are  those 
who  consume 
large  amounts  of 
alcohol  and  who 
smoke.  There  are 

more  than  1 2,000  new  cases  diagnosed 
per  year  in  the  United  States.  Head 
and  neck  cancer  includes  cancer  of  the 
tongue,  larynx  and  tonsils.  Symptoms 
include  trouble  swallowing  and  hoarse- 
ness. 

When  someone  is  diagnosed  with 
head  or  neck  cancer,  treatment  may 
include  surgery  to  remove  the  cancer- 
ous cells,  radiation  therapy  or  both, 
depending  on  the  stage  of  the  cancer. 
In  the  group  of  patients  studied, 
surgery  was  not  an  option  because  the 


cancer  was  too  advanced.  Radiation 
therapy  alone  was  the  only  treatment 
option. 

"This  combined  therapy  gives  us  a 
new  approach  to  fight  this  type  of 
cancer,"  says  Dr.  Suntharalingam. 
"Potentially  it  could  mean  that  even 
patients  in  the  less  advanced  stage  may 
be  able  to  avoid  surgery  altogether  and 
be  treated  with  this  combined  dierapy."  12 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
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The  1,200  people  who  gathered 
at  the  National  Aquarium  in 
Baltimore  on  a  beautiful  day 
last  May  had  more  in  common 
than  a  desire  to  see  a  dolphin 
show.  The  life  of  each  person 
there  had  been  touched  signifi- 
cantly by  the  University  of 
Maryland  Division  of  Trans- 
plantation in  just  the  past 
eight  years. 


By    Ellen    Beth    Levitt 


Kim  i  m  in     /    Win  i  i  R  2000 


MEN  AND  WOMEN,  OLD  AND  YOUNG, 
urban  and  suburban,  from  all  walks  of  life,  filled 
the  Aquarium's  large  marine  mammal  pavilion  to 
hear  expressions  of  gratitude  from  leaders  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  Medical  Center  and  the 
School  of  Medicine's  transplant  division.  They 
thanked  the  patients  for  putting  their  faith  in  the 
program  and  enabling  it  to  grow  to  be  the  busiest 
kidney  transplant  center — and  the  second  largest 
pancreas  transplant  center — in  the  nation. 

In  1998,  there  were  285  kidney  transplants 
and  61  pancreas  transplants  performed.  By 
November  1999,  the  program  had  already  per- 
formed more  than  300  kidney  transplants,  more 
than  any  other  medical  center  in  the  U.S. 

"We  wanted  to  honor  and  thank  all  of  our 
patients  and  their  families  for  giving  us  their  trust 
and  respect,"  said  Stephen  T.  Bartlett,  MD,  head  of 
the  division  of  transplantation.   In  row  upon  row  of 
the  large  auditorium,  every  seat  was  filled  with 
patients  and  their  families. 

The  event  was  like  a  huge  family  reunion. 
Before  and  after  the  formal  program,  patients 


Stephen  T.  Bartlett,  MD,  head 
of  the  division  of  transplantation 


hugged  and  chatted  with  the 
doctors  and  nurses  who  had 
become  an  important  part  of 
their  lives.  Many  brought  their 
cameras  and  took  pho- 
tographs. They  snapped  photos  not  just  with  their 
transplant  surgeons  but  also  their  nephrologists, 
hepatologists  and  others  who  are  also  an  important 
part  of  the  transplant  surgery  program's  success. 

The  celebration  was  planned  to  mark  the  mile- 
stone of  1,000  transplants  since  Dr.  Bartlett  was 
recruited  in  1991  from  the  University  of  California 
to  develop  a  major  program  for  the  School  ol 
Medicine  and  Medical  Center.  Today,  the  program 
has  more  than  40  employees,  a  dedicated  inpatient 
floor  in  the  Medical  Center's  Gudelsky  building, 
over  $2  million  in  research  funding  and  four  basic 
research  labs.  And  if  the  celebration  were  held 
today,  the  guest  list  for  the  event  would  include 
over  2,000  patients. 

In  addition  to  kidney  and  pancreas  transplants, 
the  Medical  Center  also  performs  liver,  heart  and 
lung  transplants. 


University  of  Maryland 

Organ  Transplant  Program 

Touches 
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Tremendous  Success  in  a  Very 
Short  Time 

"The  phenomenal  growth  of  this  pro- 
gram is  due  to  hard  work,  innovative 
approaches  to  helping  patients  and 
excellent  results,"  says  Bruce  E.  Jarrell, 
MD  who  joined  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  1998  as  chairman  of 
surgery.   Dr.  Jarrell  is  also  a  member  of 
the  transplant  surgery  team  who  per- 
forms about  three  kidney  transplants 
each  week. 
Bruce  £  Jarrell,  MD  The  University  of  Maryland 

transplant  program  has  achieved  numerous  mile- 
stones, including  Maryland's  first  simultaneous 
kidney/pancreas  transplant  in  1991,  the  state's  first 
successful  pancreas  alone  transplant  in  1 993  and 
the  state's  first  single  lung  transplant  in  1992. 

When  Dr.  Bartlett  first  came  to  the  University 
of  Maryland,  he  realized  the  importance  of  com- 
municating the  benefits  of  kidney  transplants  to 
patients  and  nurses  at  dialysis  centers.  "A  transplant 
offers  a  much  better  quality  of  life  compared  to 
being  on  dialysis,  and  many  people  were  not  awate 
of  the  latest  results  and  improvements  in  anti- 
rejection  medications  that  could  make  a  transplant 
a  much  better  option,"  he  says. 

Laparoscopic  Advances  Open  The  Door  to 
Transplant  Innovations 

Dr.  Bartlett  arrived  in  Baltimore  only  two  and  a 
hall  years  after  a  team  of  general  surgeons  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  Medical  Center  had  per- 
formed one  of  the  first  laparoscopic  gallbladder 
removals  in  the  nation.  That  same  team,  which 
today  is  led  by  Jack  Flowers,  MD,  taught  hundreds 
of  surgeons  how  to  perform  the  technique  and 
worked  to  adapt  the  less-invasive  approach  to  other 
types  of  surgery. 

In  March  1 996,  they  became  the  second  group 
in  the  world  to  remove  a  kidney  using  the  laparo- 
scopic approach — not  to  remove  a  diseased  kidney 
from  an  ill  patient — but  to  take  one  from  a  living 
kidney  donor  for  transplant.  It  was  a  courageous 
move  to  perform  this  new  procedure  in  a  healthy 
person  whose  kidney  had  to  work  perfectly  in  a 
recipient. 

Their  technique  has  worked  well,  and  Dr. 
flowers  and  the  team,  including  Stephen  Jacobs, 
MD,  head  of  urology,  and  Eugene  Cho,  MI),  have 


now  performed  laparoscopic  kidney  removal  from 
more  than  420  living  kidney  donors,  with  an  aver- 
age graft  survival  rate  after  one  year  of  96  percent. 
This  expertise  has  helped  generate  the  tremen- 
dous growth  in  kidney  transplants  at  the  University 
of  Maryland.  In  1996,  about  one-quarter  of  those 
transplants  were  performed  with  living  donors.  It  is 
now  about  50  percent.  Patients  and  their  loved 
ones  come  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  even 
abroad  to  have  transplants  performed  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  Medical  Center,  including 
Israel  and  Switzerland. 

Innovations  Make  Transplants  Possible  for 
Those  Previously  Without  Hope 

The  program's  surgeons  are  working  on  ways  to 
help  more  patients  who  do  not  have  a  living  donor. 
They  began  transplanting  cadaver  kidneys  from 
older  donors  whose  organs  previously  would  have 
been  ruled  out  as  unsuitable.  Instead  of  using  just 
one  of  the  kidneys,  they  put  both  kidneys  into  indi- 
vidual recipients.  The  team  has  also  implanted  two 
kidneys  from  pediatric  donors  into  adult  recipients, 
with  good  results. 

Dr.  Bartlett  and  his  colleagues  have  performed 
the  nation's  first  successful  kidney  transplants  for 
patients  with  high  panel  reactive  antibodies.  They 
modified  a  previously  discarded  technique  using 
plasmapheresis  and  combined  it  with  new  anti- 
rejection  drugs,  Prograf  and  Cellcept,  as  well  as 
IVIG  and  Prednisone.  Eleven  patients  have  now 
gone  through  the  regimen  and  have  had  successful 
transplants  from  living  donors. 

New  Methods  Enable  Transplant 
Costs  to  Shrink 

The  transplant  team  has  also  pur- 
sued ways  to  lower  the  cost  of  kid- 
ney transplants;  so  they  would  be  a 
more  attractive  option  for  health 
care  insurers.  In  May  1999  at  the 
American  Society  of  Transplant 
Surgeons  meeting,  transplant  sur- 
geon Eugene  J.  Schweitzer,  MD, 
reported  on  the  outcome  of 

University  of  Maryland  efforts  to 

™,  r    i  •  i  Eugene  /.  Schweitzer,  MD 

cut  costs.  1  he  cost  or  a  kidney 

transplant  has  dropped  so  significantly  that  it  has 

become  cheaper  even  for  the  sickest  patients  to 

have  a  transplant  than  to  stay  on  dialysis  for  more 
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than  two  and  a  half  years.  "We  found  that 
the  break-even  point  was  2.7  years  for  all  of 
the  cases  we  analyzed.  And,  for  30  percent 
of  our  patients  who  did  not  need  to  be  re- 
admitted to  the  hospital  during  the  year 
after  their  transplant,  the  break-even  point 
was  only  1.7  years,"  says  Dr.  Schweitzer. 

He  reported  that  even  for  highest  risk 
patients — those  with  heart  disease,  diabetes 
or  older  age,  a  kidney  transplant  is  much 
more  cost  effective.  The  analysis  was  done 
on  227  patients  who  received  kidneys 
bom  living  donors  from  March  1 996  to 
December  1998. 

The  analysis  found  that  after  2.7 
years,  the  medical  system  saves  about 
$27,000  per  year  for  each  patient  who  has  a  trans- 
plant instead  of  remaining  on  kidney  dialysis.  By 
comparison,  in  1989,  studies  elsewhere  had  shown 
the  break  even  point  to  be  3.6  years.  About 
220,000  people  are  on  kidney  dialysis  in  the  U.S. 

The  major  cost  saving  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  comes  from  shortening  the  length  of  hos- 
pital stay  from  an  average  of  seven  to  five  days  after 
the  transplant.  Many  recipients  of  living  donor  trans- 
plants now  go  home  two  days  after  their  surgery. 

Cost  reductions  have  also  been  achieved  by 
eliminating  the  use  of  expensive  anti-rejection 
drugs  that  were  given  intravenously  in  the  hospital. 
Better  oral  anti-rejection  medications  are  now  avail- 
able which  patients  can  take  at  home.  The 
increased  use  of  living  donor  kidneys  in  itself  can 
reduce  costs,  since  those  kidneys  tend  to  function 
better  right  after  the  transplant  than  those  from 
cadaver  donors. 

"We  have  a  focused,  comprehensive  program 
for  our  transplant  patients  and  their  families  that 
includes  a  lot  of  education  and  support  both  before 
and  after  the  transplant,  which  has  enabled  us  to 
get  patients  out  of  the  hospital  sooner,"  says  Dr. 
Bartlett.  "In  fact,  one-third  of  our  patients  are  now 
able  to  go  home  within  three  days  of  their  trans- 
plant, without  an  increased  risk  of  re-admission." 

University's  Liver  Transplant  Program  Also 
Marks  Milestone 

The  liver  transplant  program  has  also  been  growing 
and  making  great  strides  with  the  arrival  in  1998  of 
John  Colonna,  MD,  as  director  of  liver  transplant 
surgery.  He  led  the  team  in  performing  the 


Kathleen  Zieger  with  brother  William  Maryman 
and  Dr.  John  Colonna. 

University  of  Maryland's  first  living  donor  liver 
transplant  in  October  1999. 

The  donor  was  a  47-year-old  North  Carolina 
man  who  donated  60  percent  of  his  liver  to  save  the 
life  of  his  45-year-old  sister  who  had  cancer  that 
had  spread  to  her  liver.  Kathleen  Zieger  from 
Germantown,  Maryland,  was  diagnosed  a  year  ago 
with  a  rare  form  of  stomach  cancer,  called  gastric 
leiomyosarcoma.  She  had  surgery  to  remove  part  of 
her  stomach  and  chemotherapy,  but  the  cancer  had 
already  spread  throughout  her  liver.  Zieger's  only 
option  for  a  cure  was  to  replace  her  diseased  liver 
with  a  healthy  one.  Her  brother,  William  Maryman, 
who  lives  with  his  wife  and  three  daughters  in 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  offered  to  donate. 

"We  are  aware  of  only  three  other  liver  trans- 
plants performed  in  the  U.S.  for  patients  with  this 
type  of  stomach  cancer.  Our  transplant  was  only 
the  second  of  these  that  involved  a  living  liver 
donor,"  says  Dr.  Colonna. 

In  1984,  Dr.  Colonna  was  a  member  of  the 
transplant  team  at  UCLA  that  performed  the  first 
liver  transplant  for  a  patient  with  this  rare  form  of 
stomach  cancer.  The  liver  came  from  a  deceased 
donor,  and  the  patient,  a  16-year-old  girl,  survived 
14  years  following  the  surgery. 

Medical  centers  around  the  country  began  offer- 
ing liver  transplants  for  adults  from  living  donors  in 
1998.  So  far,  about  100  have  been  performed. 

"The  results  are  very  encouraging,"  says  Dr. 
Colonna.  "The  biggest  question  had  been  whether 
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you  could  take  out  a  large  enough  section  of  the 
liver  to  enable  an  adult  recipient  to  survive  without 
compromising  the  health  of  the  donor,"  he  says. 
The  first  living  donor  liver  transplants  were  adult  to 
child,  since  a  child  only  requires  a  smaller  piece  of 
liver.  More  than  1,000  of  those  have  been  per- 
formed in  the  last  decade. 

Typically,  surgeons  remove  about  60  percent  of 
the  donor's  liver  for  a  transplant  to  save  the  life  of 
an  adult.  Unlike  other  solid  organs,  livers  grow 
back  to  their  original  size  within  about  six  weeks. 

"The  transplant  went  smoothly  and  neither 
patient  required  any  transfused  blood,  which  is 
unusual  for  these  types  of  surgery,"  says  transplant 
surgeon  Benjamin  Philosophe,  MD,  PhD. 

"This  transplant  gives  Ms.  Zieger  the  chance  of 
a  cure.  Without  her  brother's  donation,  she  may 
have  waited  at  least  a  year  for  a  liver  from  a 
deceased  donor.  Many  people  who  wait  for  a 
donated  liver  do  not  receive  one  in  time  to  save 
their  lives,"  says  Dr.  Bartlett.  While  about  4,000 
liver  transplants  are  performed  each  year  in  the 
U.S.,  about  14,000  people  are  on  waiting  lists  for  a 
new  liver. 

A  Busy  Day  for  Others  is  a  Routine  Day  for  Us 

"It  is  not  unusual  for  us  to  perform  three  or  four 
transplants  in  a  day.  Some  days  we  put  in  seven 
or  eight  organs.  What  is  unusual  for  most  trans- 
plant programs  is  not  so  unusual  for  us,"  says 
Dr.  Jarrell. 

Look  at  just  one  day  last  August.  Two 
Maryland  men  received  new  kidneys  in  living 
donor  transplants  from  their  wives,  while  a  man 

yt  is  not  unusual  for  us  to 
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from  Delaware  and  a  woman  from  Maryland  had 
kidney  transplants  from  cadaver  donors.  A  man 
from  New  Jersey  and  a  woman  from  Colorado  each 
received  a  simultaneous  kidney  and  pancreas  trans- 


plant. They  had  living  relatives  ready  to  give  them  a 
kidney,  and  when  a  pancreas  from  deceased  donors 
became  available,  these  patients  and  their  kidney 
donors  had  to  travel  to  Baltimore  right  away.  Also 
on  that  hot  August  day,  a  woman  received  a  lifesav- 
ing  liver  transplant  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center. 

The  Transplant  Program's  sixteen  nurse  coordi- 
nators do  whatever  it  takes  to  schedule  patients  for 
their  operations  once  suitable  organs  become  avail- 
able for  them. 

"Some  are  excited  and  can't  wait.  Others  are 
very  scared.  The  reactions  vary,"  says  Debora 
Evans,  RN,  a  senior  transplant  coordinator. 

Often,  the  work  of  transplant  nurse  coordina- 
tors is  more  challenging  than  helping  with  the 
emotional  needs  of  a  patient  who  is  about  to 
undergo  a  transplant.  Locating  and  transporting  a 
patient  has  often  required  a  major  effort. 

"Once  we  had  to  track  down  a  patient  at  a  toll 
booth  on  1-95,"  says  Evans.  "The  patient's  family 
knew  he  was  on  the  highway  and  the  direction  in 
which  he  was  headed.  We  gave  the  toll  facility 
police  the  tag  number  and  a  description  of  the  car, 
and  they  stopped  him." 

Transplant  coordinator  Jessica  Wilson,  RN 
recalls  the  time  that  a  nurse  at  a  dialysis  unit  about 
two  hours  away  in  Delaware  drove  a  patient  down 
to  Baltimore  because  he  had  no  other  means  of 
transportation.  To  fly  patients  in  from  other  states, 
the  coordinators  often  turn  to  a  California  firm  that 
finds  volunteer  pilots  with  planes  who  are  willing  to 
transport  a  patient. 

For  a  nurse  coordinator,  being  on  call  means 
carrying  around  a  60  pound  bag  filled  with  the 
medical  history  and  contact  numbers  lor  more  than 
1,100  patients  on  the  medical  center's  transplant 
waiting  lists.  "Each  case  is  special,  and  to  be  suc- 
cessful, our  coordination  must  be  excellent,"  says 
Dr.  Jarrell. 

Rare  "Directed  Donation"  of  a  Heart  Draws 
Worldwide  Recognition 

While  many  recipients  of  a  kidney  transplant  know 
their  donor,  it  is  rare  for  heart  recipients  to  grow 
close  to  the  family  of  their  donor.  But  when  Bobbie 
diSabatino  awoke  on  Valentine's  Day  1998  with  a 
lifesaving  heart,  she  knew  she  would  always  have  a 
special  friendship  with  the  man  whose  deceased 
wife's  heart  was  beating  inside  her  chest. 
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Ronald  Freudenberger,  M.D. 
Medical  Director,  Cardiac 
Transplantation  stands  with 
Bobbi  diSabatino  (R)  following 
her  heart  transplant  and  her 
daughter,  Carmen  Moloney. 


The  story  of  Bobbies  heart  transplant  began 
when  her  daughter,  Carmen,  met  Bob  Bradshaw 
in  a  waiting  area  at  the  Medical  Center.  She  was 
trying  to  cope  with  her  mother's  illness  after  a 
massive  heart  attack.  He  was  worried  about  his 
wife,  Cheryl,  who  had  suffered  seizures  and  brain 
hemorrhages  from  an  AVM.  Bob  and  Carmen 
consoled  each  other  almost  daily  for  several  weeks 
at  the  hospital.  Cheryl  died  on  February  12, 
1998,  and  Bob  decided  to  give  Carmen's  mom 
the  lifeline  she  desperately  needed — Cheryl's 
heart. 

The  request  went  through  the  local  organ  pro- 
curement agency,  and  the  heart  was  a  good  match. 
Today,  at  age  58,  Bobbie  diSabatino  leads  an  active 
life  with  her  family.  She  does  a  lot  of  volunteer 
work  to  encourage  organ  donation  and  makes  regu- 
lar visits  to  the  Medical  Center  to  encourage  others 
who  are  waiting  for  a  heart. 

Many  national  news  outlets,  including  the 
Oprah  Show,  Reader's  Digest  and  Good 
Housekeeping  covered  the  story.  It  is  but  one  exam- 
ple of  the  Medical  Center's  active  heart  and  lung 
transplant  program,  which  has  performed  57  heart 
transplants  since  1990  and  60  lung  transplants 
since  1992. 


Research  Holds  Promise  for  Future  Advances 

Through  an  active  basic  and  clinical  research  pro- 
gram, University  of  Maryland's  transplant  surgeons 
and  scientists  are  working  to  gain  new  understand- 
ing of  the  cellular  mechanisms  of  rejection,  develop 
better  transplant  techniques,  and  find  a  way  to  suc- 
cessfully transplant  islet  cells  instead  of  a  whole 
pancreas  into  diabetic  patients.  Transplant  surgeon 
Alan  Farney,  MD,  runs  the  University's  human  islet 
cell  program.  It  is  one  of  only  21  registered  islet  cell 
transplant  centers  in  the  U.S. 

With  NIH  funding,  Gregg  A.  Hadley,  PhD,  is 
studying  the  role  of  a  specific  type  of  T-cell  that 
appears  to  play  an  important  role  in  rejection  of  a 
transplanted  kidney.   "We  still  do  not  know  what 
causes  rejection,"  says  Hadley.  "The  drugs  we  use 
today  to  prevent  and  stop  rejection  affect  a  patient's 
whole  immune  system.  It  is  exciting  to  study  T-cell 
subsets  that  may  be  involved  in  rejection;  so  that 
one  day  we  might  immobilize  those  and  leave  the 
rest  of  the  immune  system  intact." 

"We  are  very  optimistic  that  we  will  make  sig- 
nificant research  advances  in  the  years  to  come," 

says  Dr.  Bartlett.   "We  draw  our  inspiration  from 
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Medical  Alumn 
wii         Honor 


The  Medical  Alumni  Association  of  the 

University  of  Maryland,  Inc.,  publishes  its  Honor  Roll  each  year  in 

the  Winter  Bulletin  magazine.  This  listing  recognizes  gifts 


made  to  the  Association  between  July  1,  1998 

and  June  30,  1999.  On  behalf  of  all  who 

benefit  from  your  generosity,  we  salute 

you  and  extend  a  heart- 


felt  thanks. 
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The  1 807  Circle 

The  1807  Circle  is  a  permanent  recognition  society  for  the 
highest  level  of  donors  to  the  University  of  Maryland  School 
of  Medicine,  Medical  Alumni  Association  and  the 
University  of  Maryland  Medical  System. 


Isaac  Dickson 
A.  Lee  Ellis 
Moses  Paulson 
Max  Trubek 
Maxwell  Hurston 


Harrv  S. 


Shelley 


Herbert  Berger 

1 933 

Sam  Beanstock 

Mark  Thumim 

M.  Paul  Mains 

1935 

Milton  I.  Robinson 
John  M.  Shaul 
Benjamin  M.  Stein 


David  A.  Barker 
James  Frenkil  & 

Carolyn  McGuire  Frenkil 
Lawrence  Perlman 
Albert  Shapiro 

John  Z.  &  Akiko  Bowers 
Theodore  E.  Woodward 

Ross  Z.  &  Grace  S. 
Pierpont 


Christian  F.  Richter 
Raymond  Kief  Thompson 

Louis  O.J.  Manganiello 
Mary  L.  Scholl 

Irving  J.  Taylor 

John  M.Recht 
Wm.  B.  Rogers 

David  H.  Barker 
Oscar  B.  Camp 
Mary  Dorcas  Clark 
John  M.  Dennis 
Joseph  B.  Ganey 

Sidney  Sacks 

David  &  Norma  Sills  Jr. 

James  M.  &  Alma  Trench 

]l)S() 

Grace  Hofsteter 

Kathleen  R.  McGrady 

1932 

Lee  W.  Elgin  Jr. 
Paul  H.  Gislason 
Morton  M.  Krieger 

Sylvan  &  May  Frieman 

1934 

Thomas  E.  Hunt  Jr. 

1955 

Paul  C.  Hudson 

Morton  D.  Kramer 


Frederick  W.  Plugge  IV 
Walter  M.  Shaw 

John  T  Alexander 

Lawrence  D.  Pinkner 
Hans  R.  Wilhelmsen 

Anonymous 

Selvin  &  Sylvia  Passen 

Morton  I.  Rapoport 

James  R.  Appleton 
David  E.  Litrenta 

Leland  M.  Garrison 
Kosta  Stojanovich 

Lloyd  I.  Kramer 

Louis  A.  Shpritz 

Richard  L.  &  Kathie  Taylor 

Geoffrey  B.  Liss 

Morris  Funk 

John  T  Alexander  II 

Martin  I.  Passen 

.  LTY 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  A. 

Berman 
Dr.  Joseph  W  Burnett 
Dr.  Frank  M.  Calia 
Dr.  Howard  M.  Eisenberg 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  P.  G. 

Flynn 
Dr.  Anthony  L.  Imbembo 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Guiseppe  Inesi 
Dr.  John  A.  Kastor 
Dr.  M.  Jane  Matjasko 


Dr.  Taghi  M.  Modarressi  & 

Ms.  Anne  Tyler 
Dr.  Richard  D.  Richards 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  C. 

SchimpfT 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  E. 

Wilson 

FRIEb 

Lois  &  Irving  Blum 

Foundation 
Ms.  LenoreJ.  Bohm 
Bristol-Myers  Squibb, 

Corp. 
Mary  Gray  Cobey  & 

William  W  Cobey 
Dr.  Florence  Einstein 
Ms.  Mary  Fish 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Franks 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Grollman 

Glick 
The  Gluck  Family 
The  Hon.  Louis  L.  &  Mrs. 

Goldstein 
Mr.  Stewart  J.  Greenebaum 
Bessie  &  Simon  Grollman 
Mrs.  Martha  Gudelsky 
Willard  &  Lillian 

Hackerman 
Heinz  Family  Foundation 
Edmund  J.  &  Mary  C. 

Hevey 
Hoechst  Marion  Roussel, 

Inc. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  E. 

Hug 
Hon.  Francis  X.  Kelly 
Sir  &  Lady  Maurice  Laing 
Roger  C.  &  Brenda  Lipitz 
Dr.  Theodore  R.  Matheny 
E.  Magruder  Passano  Jr. 
Mrs.  Helen  Golden 

Paulson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abe  &  Irene 

Pollin 
Ronald  McDonald  House 

Charities 
Mrs.  Harry  S.  Shelley 
Solvay  Pharmaceuticals 
Mrs.  Susan  Tash 
Mrs.  Alvin  S.  Wolpofif 
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Looking  for  a 

Retirement 

Community? 

Make  sure  it  is  an 
accredited  one... 


You  can  count  on  the  Continuing  Care  Accreditation 

Commission's  evaluation  and  "seal  of  approval,"  to 

help  you  choose  the  right  community. 

The  CCAC  is  the  nation's  only  system 
for  accrediting  continuing  care  retire- 
ment communities. 

Choose  the  CCRC  closest 
to  you! 

AUGSBURG  LUTHERAN  VILLAGE 

6811  Campfield  Road,  Baltimore,  MD  21207 
Peggy  Hemmeter,  410-486-4573  •www.augsburg.org 

BROADMEAD 

13801  York  Road,  Cockeysville,  MD  21030 
Karolyn  Huffman,  410-527-1900,www.broadmead.org 

COLLINGTON 

10450  Lottsford  Road,  Mitchellville,  MD  20721 
Ann  Hammond,  301-925-9610#www.collington.com 

EDENWALD 

800  Southerly  Road,  Towson,  MD  21286 
Anne  Perry,  4 10-339-6000*  www.edenwald.org 

FAIRHAVEN 

7200  Third  Avenue,  Sykesville,  MD  21784 

DOTTIE  DlERDORFF, 

410-795-8801  •www.emaseniorcare.org 

ROLAND  PARK  PLACE 

830  West  40th  Street,  Baltimore,  MD  2 1 2 1 1 
Betsy  Willett,  410-243-5700* www.rolandparkplacv.org 

For  more  information  or  a  nationwide  list  of  accredited  communities,  write 
Continuing  Care  Accreditation  Commission,  901  I:  Street.  N.W.,  Suite  500-G, 
^s^  Washington.  DC  20004-2037 

^^r     fhe  above  ai  ire  sponsoring  this  message 


The  Silver  Circle 

The  Silver  Circle  is  an  honors  level  within  the  John  Beale 
Davidge  Alliance  for  donors  of  $25,000-$49,999.  The 
Silver  Circle  was  established  in  1996. 


1  960 

John  C.  Dumler 
Abraham  N.  & 

Paul  D.  Meyer 
Nathan  Stofberg 

Gertrude  Kaplan 

1961 

Neil  R.  Arbegast 

William  L.  Howard,  M.D. 

Donald  Cornelius  Roane 

Milton  H.  Stapen 

R.S.  Buddington 

Joseph  M.  George  Jr. 

Joel  Wm.  Renbaum 

Florence  Gottdiener 

Robert  A.  Helsel 

Elizabeth  B.   Cannon-Hall 

Kristin  Stueber 

1970 

Harry  Cohen 

Henry  A.  Briele 
Kenneth  M.  Hoffman 

Joseph  W.  Baggett 

Edward  L.  Perl 

Allan  H.  Macht 

John  A.  Mitchell 
George  C.  Peck 

Anonymous 

Noel  M.  Chiantella 

Kenneth  V.  Iserson 
Thorn  E.  Lobe 

Foster  L.  Bullard 

Melvin  Sharokv 

Theodore  R.  Carski 
Joseph  S.  McLaughlin 

Mehtap  Aygun 

William  J.   Marsh. .11 

Andrew  M.  Malinow 

fohn  W  Coursey 
William  J.R.  Dunseath 

Morton  M.  Mower 
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John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance 

The  John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance  is  a  permanent  recogni- 
tion society  for  donors  of  $10,000-24,999.  Named  for  the 
founder  and  first  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  it  is  the 
oldest  organization  to  acknowledge  the  significant  gifts  of 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  the 
University  of  Maryland  Medical  System. 


Charles  Getz 

1907 

Julius  E.  Gross 

1910 

Walter  M.  Winters 

1916 

Frank  C.  Marino 

Charles  R.  Thomas 

1925 

Eva  F.  Dodge 

Joseph  Nataro 

Abraham  H.  Finkelstein 
Charles  E.  Gill 

1928 

Aaron  I.  Grollman 
Aaron  H.  Meister 
Morris  H.  Saffron 

Abraham  Jacobs 
William  Yudkoff 

1931 

William  M.  Seabold 

Morumer  D.  Abrashkin 
Francis  N.  Taylor 

1935 

Jeannette  R.  Heghinian 
Irving  Klompus 
Howard  B.  Mays 
Harry  M.  Robinson  Jr. 

1 936 

Leo  M.  Curtis 
Jaye  Grollman 
Samuel  Steinberg 

Jack  A.  Kapland 


Daniel  J.  Abramson 
Aaron  Feder 
Bernard  J.  Sabatino 
H.  Leonard  Warres 
Robert  E.  Wise 
Celeste  L.  Woodward 

Bernard  S.  Kleiman 

Benjamin  H.    Inloesjr. 
William  S.  M.  Ling 
A.  Frank  Thompson  Jr. 
William  I.  Wolff 

1941 

Julius  Gelber 
Jacob  B.  Mandel 
Benjamin  Pasamanick 

James  N.  McCosh 

1943D 

Ruth  W.  Baldwin 
W.N.  Corpening 
Eli  Galitz 
Jack  C.  Morgan 

19m 
Patricia  Dodd 

1945 

Eugene  H.  Conner 
William  A.  Holbrook 
Henry  F.  Maguire 
John  J.  Tansey 

1946 

Walter  J.  Benavent 

Joseph  DAntonio 

Erwin.  R.  Jennings 

Herbert  J.  &  Virginia  Levickas 

1948 

Leonard  H.  Golombek 
Robert  L.  Rudolph 
Kyle  Y.  Swisher 


Robert  A.  Abraham 
Robert  R.  Rosen 
Nathan  Schnaper 
Margaret  Lee  Sherrard 
John  F.  Strahan 

Joseph   B.  Bronushas 
Leonard  G.   Hamberry 
Virginia  Huffer 
Milton  R.  Righetti 

Charles  W.  McGradv 
Henry  D.   Perry 

Robert  O.  Grubb 
Donald  A.  Wolfe! 

Richard  M.  Baldwin 
Thomas  J.    Burkart 
John  W.  Metcalf 

Samuel  J.  Abrams 
Robert  B.  Goldstein 
J.  Walter  Smyth 
Rufus  Thames 
Arthur  V.  Whittaker 

Neal  C.  Capel 
Joseph  W.  Cavallaro 
Donald  H.  Dembo 
Henry  A.  Diederichs 
Vernon  M.  Gelhaus 
John  P.  McGowan 
George  L.  Morningstar 
Frank  R.  Nataro 

Albert  V.   Kanner 
John  B.  Littleton 
Hetbert  M.  Marton 
Virginia  T.  Sherr 

Marvin  S.  Axons 
Selina  Balco  Baumgardner 
Charles  M.  Henderson 
George  A.  Lentz 
Landon  Clarke  Stout 
Nevins  W.  Todd  Jr. 


George  R.   Baumgardner 
Stuart  H.  Brager 
Meredith  S.  Hale 
Richard  H.  Keller 
G.T.  Mclnerney 
Charles  E.   Parker 
Granger  G.  Sutton 

Milton  B.  Cole 
August  D.  King  Jr. 
Donald  R.   Lewis 
Ramon  F.  Roigjr. 
Robert  J.  Thomas 

Leonard  P.  Berger 
Straty  H.  Economon 
I.  William  Grossman 
Wilson  A.  Heefner 
Damon  F.  Mills 
Emanuel  H.  Silverstein 
l.ois  A.  Young 

Carl  F.  Bcrner 
lames  J.  Cerda 

John  N.  Diaconis 
Leonard  W.  Glass 
Gerald  C.    Kempthome 
John  P.  Light 
Roger  Mehl 

Herbert  Gaither 
Theodore  C.  Patterson 
John  A.   Rupke 
W.  H.  Sothoron  Jr. 

Richard  M.  Protzel 

1965 

F.  R.  Lewis  Jr. 

1  966 

Arnold  S.  Blaustein 
Philip  P.  Brous 
Richard  L.   Flax 
Franklin  L.  Johnson 
Carolyn  J.  Pass 
Richard  M.  Susel 


Henry  Feuer 
Robert  O.   France 
John  Wm.  Gareis 
Joseph  C.  Orlando 
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Continued 

James  G.   Kane 

l  h.irles  J.  Lancelocta 

Barry  J.  Schlossberg 

George  R.  Brown 
Arnold  Herskovic 
O.  Lee  Mullis 
Alan  J.  Segal 

Francis  A.   Bartek 
Stephen  B.  Greenberg 
Dennis  J.  Hurwitz 
James  S.  Murphy 
John  H.  Poehlman 
Norman  W.  Taylor 
Charles  I.  Weiner 

Jack  S.  Lissauer 

Robert  J.   Bauer 
Nelson  H.  Hendler 
John  A.  Niziol 
Dean  L.  Vassar 

Raymond  D.  Drapkin 
G.  Reed  Failing  Jr. 
1  )enis  Franks 
David  J.  Greifinger 
1  ouis  E.  1  l.irman  III 
Mark  P.   Miller 
Bernard  G.  Milton 
Ronald  J.  Taylor 
T.  S.  Templeton  II 
I  [aroid  Tucker 
Roberta  S.  Tucker 
Charles  B.  Watson 

Gary  D.  Boston 
Michael  H.  I  lotchkiss 
fames  [ay  McMillen 
I  )cnis  A.  Niner 
David  L.  Xisow 


Robert  J .  Beach 
Karl  W.  Diehn 
L.  Thomas  Divilio 
Albert  H.  Dudley 
Charles  F.  Hoesch 
Donald  S.  Horner 
Scott  M.  McCloskey 
Harvey  B.  Pats 
Karhryn  A.  Peroutka-Szarko 
Jeffrey  L.   Quartner 
Sandra  D.   L.   Quartner 
Gregory  B.  Richardson 
Gary  B.  Ruppert 

Jose  R.  Fuentes 
D.   Stewart  Ginsberg 
Bradford  A.  Kleinman 
Harry  Clarke  Knipp 

Elwood  A.  Cobey 
Frederic  T.  Farra 
S.  D.  Lincoln 
Douglas  N.  Stein 

Ellen  L.  Taylor  &  Dr.  Bruce 
Taylor 

Stephen  R.  Izzi 

A.  F.  Woodward  Jr. 

Robert  P.  Cervenka 
Richard  M.  Gal  it/ 
Jeffrey  A.  Kleiman 
Louis  W.   Solomon 

I  ,i\\  rence  A.  ( ialitz 

George  M.   Boyer 
Monica  A.   Buest  lu  i 
Melvin  J.  Duckctt 
I  tarry  A.  Oken 


Barbara  Burch  Fleming 
Dennis  Kurgansky 
Seth  D.  Rosen 

Dr.  Robert  A.   Barish 
Dr.  Thomas  C.  Chalmers 
Dr.  M.  Carlyle  Crenshaw  Jr. 
Dr.  Bruce  Jarrell 
Dr.  Kenneth  P.  Johnson 
Dr.  Gerald  S.  Johnston 
Dr.  Christian  R.  Klimt 
Dr.  Edward  J.  Kowalewski 
Dr.  Allan  Krumholz 
Drs.  Vinod  &  Bina  Lakhanpal 
Dr.  Herbert  L.  Muncie  Jr. 
Dr.  David  A.  Nagey 
Dr.  Krishna  C.V.G.  Rao 
Dr.  Philip  A.   Templeton 
Dr.   Benjamin  F.   Trump 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Umberto 

VillaSanta 
Dr.  Nancy  O.  Whitley 
Dr.  John  F.  Wilber 

Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Balsam 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Baron 
Ms.  Mary  A.  Batch 
Dr.  Frank  C.  Bressler 
Mrs.  Grafton  R.  Brown 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis  C.  Carder 
Dr.  William  T.  Carpenter  Jr. 
Dr.  Cornelia  P.  Channing 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A. 

Chrencik 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  A. 

Cockey  III 
Dr.  Frederick  Coulston 
Mrs.  Marie  S.  DeOms 
III  I  illy  &  Company 
Ms.  Gretta  Estey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alvin  B.  Filbert 
Mis.  Doris  N.  Frieman 
Mrs.  Lillian  Fuentes 
Mr.   Ronald  E.  Geesey 
Ms.  Dorothy  Getz 
Mrs.  Freda  Gill 
Mis.  Bertha  Gudelsky 
(  iiegory  F.  &  Ina  I  landlir 


Mr.  Anthony  T.  Hawkins 
Ms.  Marion  Silver  Hayden 
Mrs.  Jean  Hepner 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  LeRoy  Hoffberger 
Hoechst  Marion  Roussel 

Pharmaceutical 
H.  McKee  Jarboe  Fund 
Mr.  William  B.  Johnson 
Mr.  Irving  B.  Kahn 
Frank  C.  Marino  Foundation 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Garvin  S.  Maffett 

Ed.D. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 

Marhias 
Mr.  Charles  W.McGrady 
Mr.  John  P.  McKenna 
Mrs.  Jeanne  Michel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milron  H.  Miller 

Sr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Gordon 

Neuberth 
Dr.  A.   Robert  Neurath 
Mr.  Parker  H.  Petit 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Brice  R.  Phillips 
Dr.  Laurent  Pierre-Philippe 
P. I.E.  Mutual  Insurance 
Mr.  Hallie  P.  Rice 
Ms.  Doris  Rief 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rehm 

Robinson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E. 

Scarlett  Jr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton 

Schwartz 
Mr.  Richard  Singer 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Staples 
Streisand  Foundation 
Mrs.  Barbara  U.  Sutton 
Dr.  Mitso  Suzuki 
Jimmie  Swarrz  Foundation 
Mrs.  Jean  D.  Thompson 
Dr.  Rodrigo  Toro 
Towson  Rehabilitation 

Services 
Trustees  ot  the  Endowment 

Fund 
University  Emergency 

Medicine  Associates 
Ms.  Maiiene  E.  Wheeler 
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The  following  donors  made  gifts  to  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  between  July  1,  1998  and June  30,  1999. 


Number  of  Donors:  2 
Participation:               100.00% 

Total  Contributions:  75.00 

Average  Gift:  37.50 

Samuel  S.  Glick 
Thomas  B.  Turner 

Number  of  Donors  1 

Participation:  20.00  % 

Total  Contributions:  100.00 

Average  Gift:  100.00 

Max  Trubek 


Number  of  Donors:  1 

Participation:  50.00  % 

Total  Contributions:  50.00 

Average  Gift:  50.00 

Harold  Wm.  Eliason 


C.  Ray  Bell  Jr. 
John  C.  Dumler 
Hyman  B.  Hendler 
John  D.  Moores 
Stephen  Rosenthal 
John  E.  Savage 
George  Silverton 
Aaron  C.  Soliod 
Arthur  J.  Statman 

Number  of  Donors:  3 

Participation:  37.50  % 

Total  Contributions:  410.00 

Average  Gift:  136.67 

Ralph  B.  Garrison 
Meyer  G.  Miller 
Maurice  H.  Schneiman 


Number  of  Donors:  2 

Participation:  40.00  % 

Total  Contributions:  135.00 

Average  Gift:  67.50 

Julius  Goodman 
Abraham  Kremen 


Number  of  Donors:  1 

Participation:  16.67% 

Total  Contributions:  75.00 

Average  Gift:  75.00 

Arthur  G.  Siwinski 


Number  of  Donors:  9 

Participation:  60.00  % 

Total  Contributions:  1,650.00 

AvetageGift:  183.33 


Classes  with  the  Most  Davidge 
Alliance  Members 

1975  18 

I960  12 

1973   12 

1955   11 

1938, '45, '61,70 10 


Number  of  Donors: 
Participation:  33.33  % 

Total  Contributions:   1 ,000.00 
Average  Gift:  166.67 

Samuel  Diener 
Robert  H.  Dteher 
Murray  J.  Hanigsbcrg 
William  L.  Howard 
Reuben  Leass 
Manuel   Levin 
Max  Needleman 

Number  of  Donors:  8 

Participation:  53.33  % 

Total  Contributions:  1 ,760.00 

Average  Gift:  220.00 

Samuel  E.  Einhorn 
Robert  P.  Fruchtbaum 
Charles  B.  Marek 
DeArmondJ.  McHenry 
Harold  W.  Rosenberg 
Milton  Schlachman 
Benjamin  M.  Stein 
Norman  J.  Wilson 


Number  of  Donors:  10 

Participation:  52.63% 

Total  Contributions:  995.00 

Average  Gift:  110.56 

Milron  Bernstein 
Harry  C.  Bowie 
Leo  M.  Curtis 
Marion  H.  Gillis  Jr. 
Harry  S.  Gimbel 
William  Greifinger 
Howard  T.  Knobloch 
Benjamin  B.  Moses 


Number  of  Donors:  2 

Participation:  100.00% 

Total  Contributions:        75.00 
Average  Gift:  37.50 

Samuel  S.  Glick 
Thomas  B.  Turner 


Number  of  Donors  1 

Participation:  20.00  % 

Total  Contributions:  100.00 

Average  Gift:  100.00 

Max  Trubek 


Number  of  Donors:  1 

Participation:  50.00  % 

Total  Contributions:  50.00 

Average  Gift:  50.00 

Harold  Wm.  Eliason 

Number  of  Donors:  2 

Participation:  40.00  % 

Total  Contributions:  135.00 

Average  Gift:  67.50 

Julius  Goodman 
Abraham  Kremen 

Number  of  Donors:  1 

Participation:  16.67  % 

Total  Contributions:  75.00 

Average  Gift:  75.00 

Arthur  G.  Siwinski 


Number  of  Donors:  9 

Participation:  60.00  % 

Total  Contributions:  1 ,650.00 
Average  Gift:  183.33 


C.  Ray  Bell  Jr. 
John  C.  Dumler 
Hyman  B.  Hendler 
John  D.  Moores 
Stephen  Rosenthal 
John  E.  Savage 
George  Silverton 
Aaron  C.  Soliod 
Arthur  J.  Statman 

Numbet  of  Donors:  3 

Participation:  37.50  % 

Total  Contributions:  410.00 

Average  Gift:  136.67 

Ralph  B.  Garrison 
Meyer  G.  Miller 
Maurice  H.  Schneiman 

Number  of  Donors: 

Participation:  33.33  % 

Total  Contributions:  1 ,000.00 

Average  Gift:  166.67 

Samuel  Diener 
Robert  H.  Dtehet 
Murray  J.  Hanigsberg 
William  L.  Howard 
Reuben  Leass 
Manuel  Levin 
Max  Needleman 

Number  of  Donors:  8 

Participation:  53.33  % 

Total  Contributions:  1 ,760.00 

Average  Gift:  220.00 

Samuel  E.  Einhorn 
Robert  P.  Fruchtbaum 
Charles  B.  Marek 
DeArmondJ.  McHenry 
Harold  W.  Rosenberg 
Milton  Schlachman 
Benjamin  M.  Stein 
Norman  J.  Wilson 

Number  of  Donors:  10 

Participation:  52.63% 

Total  Contributions:  995.00 

Average  Gift:  110.56 

Milton  Bernstein 
Harry  C.  Bowie 
Leo  M.  Curris 
Marion  H.  Gillis  Jr. 
Harry  S.  Gimbel 
William  Greifinger 
Howard  T.  Knobloch 
Benjamin  B.  Moses 
Morris  J.  Nicholson 
Richard  H.  Pembroke  Jr. 


Number  of  Donors:  1 1 

Participation:  36.67  % 

Total  Contributions:  4,485.00 
Average  Gift:  407.73 

Eugene  S.  Bereston 
James  Frenkil 
I.  Phillips  Frohman 
Helen  Ensor  Llewelyn 
Lawrence  Perlman 
J.  King  B.  E.  Seegar  Jr. 
Albert  Shapiro 
Morton  M.  Spielman 
Bernhardt  J.  Statman 
F.  Dixon  Whirworth 
Jack  H.  Woodrow 

Number  of  Donors:  1 7 

Participation:  70.83  % 

Total  Contributions:  4,050.00 
Average  Gift:  238.24 

Daniel  J.  Abramson 
Manuel  Brown 
Donald  D.  Cooper 
Jaime  L.  Costas-Durieux 
William  A.  Dodd 
Arnold  H.  Eichert 
Joseph  M.  George  Jr. 
W.  Lehman  Guyton  Jr. 
Aram  M.  Sarajian 
Donald  J.  Silberman 
Morris  W.  Steinberg 
Bernard  O.  Thomas  Jr. 
Winfield  L.  Thompson 
H.  Leonard  Warres 
John  E.  Way 
Celeste  L.  Woodward 
Theodore  E.  Woodward 

Number  of  Donors:  1 3 

Participation:  56.52  % 

Total  Contributions:  2,600.00 
Average  Gift:  200.00 

Elizabeth  B.  Cannon-Hall 
Sylvan  D.  Goldbetg 
R.  Donald  Jandorf 
James  P.  Kerr  Jr. 
Arnold  F.  Lavenstein 
William  H.  Leitch 
James  B.  Nurtall 
David  W.  Palmer 
Samuel  Pillar 
Samuel  Rochberg 
William  J.  Steger 
I  i-l.ind  B.  Stevens 
John  P.  Urlock  Jr. 

Number  of  Donors:  20 

Participation:  55. 56  % 

Total  Contributions:  13,090.00 

Average  Gift:  654.50 
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Stephen  Ralph  Andrews 
John  Clems  Baier 
Daniel  C.  Barker 
Edmund  G.  Beacham 
Carlton   Brinsfield 
Irving  V.  Glick 
Luis  R.  Guzman-Lopez 
Albert  Heyman 
Benjamin  H.  Inloesjr. 
Schuyler  G.  Kohl 
Albert  A.  Kurland 
William  C.  Livingood 
H.  P.  MacCubbin 
Guillermo  Pico-Santiago 
Ross  Z.  Pierpont 
Arthur  E.  Pollock 
Leonard   Posner 
Conrad  L.  Richter 
Herman  Williams 
William  I.  Wolff 

Number  of  Donors:  18 

Participation:  51.43% 

Total  Contributions:  1 ,760.00 

Average  Gift  97.78 

Aurora  F.  Alberti-Gordon 
Fred  Alexander 
Pierson  M.  Checket 
Michael  L.  DeVincentis 
Edward  L.  Freyjr. 
Julius  Gelbcr 
Vita  R.  Jaffe 
Kenneth  Krulevitz 
Franklin  E.  Leslie 
Raymond  N.  Malouf 
Jose  G.  Molinari 
Thompson  Pearcy 
Christian  F.  Richter 
Pearl  Huffman  Scholz 
Stanley  Eugene  Schwartz 
I  dwin  I ..  Seigman 
lames  1 1.  Walker 
John  B.  Wells 


Number  of  Donors:  23 

Parti  ip.it ion:  79.31  % 

Total  Contributions:  2,925.00 
Average  Gift  127.17 

Robert  A.  Barthel  Jr. 
Joseph  ( ,.  Bird 
Harry  F.  (  .oilman 
Frank  Concilus 
Warren  I   '  rane 
Marion  Friedman 
loseph  <     Furnary 
Morton  L.  Hammond 

Irwin 
Everett  D.  Jones 
Theodore  Kardash 
Joseph  F.  Kcclcy 

I  eahy 
John  J.  Meli 
Robert  A    Moses 

i  Irofino 
Mary  L.  Scholl 


William  J.  Senter 
I  inns  H.  Shuman 
Francis  J.  Townsend 
Joseph  Wallace  Jr. 
Charles  H.  Williams 
Loy  M.  Zimmerman 


v. 


Number  of  Donors:  26 

Participation:  66.67  % 

["oral  Contributions:  57,128.00 
Average  Gift:  2,197.23 

Elizabeth  Acton-Karns 
Joseph  Wm.  Bitsack 
Frederick  B.  Brandt 
Henry  T.  Brobst 
Charles  W.  Brown 
W.  N.  Corpening 
Alfred  H.  Dann 
Augustus  H.  Fryejr. 
Eli  Galitz 

Richard  M.  Garrett 
Albert  Grant 
J.  Roy  Guyther 
William  M.  Harris 
C.  Hal  Ingram 
Charles  A.  Kemper 
Allen  Kleiman 
Jack  C.  Morgan 
Samuel  R.  Pines 
Cliff  Ratliff  Jr. 
John  M.  Recht 
Arthur  M.  Rineharr 
Wm.  B.  Rogers 
Frank  M.  Shipley 
Harold  Sterling 
Dharma  Luz  Vargas 
David  Reid  Will 

Number  of  Donors:  20 

Participation:  47.62  % 

Total  Contributions:  2,310.00 
Average  Gift:  115.50 

Ramon  I.  Almodovar 
F.mory  I     Bakei 
Ralph  K.  Brooks 
Miguel  S.  Dalmau 
Raymond  B.  Goldberg 
1  )avid  B.  Gray 
Alvin  H.  Honigman 
Luis  M.  Isales 
Paul  (..  Lukats 
J.  C.  Matchar 
Robert  V.  Minervini 
'  harlesA.  Neff 
I  i. ink  S.  Parrott 
Irving  L.  Samuels 
Nathan  Sharp 
Irving  J.  Tayloi 
Jose  M.   Fortes  ( lomez 
Robert  B.  I  unncy 
Irvin  L.  Wai  hsm  in 
Robert  I  .  Wise- 


Number  of  Donors: 
Participation:  65.38  % 

Total  Contributions:  5,744.00 
Average  Gift:  168.94 

J.  A.  Alvarez  de  Choudens 
John  M.  Bloxom  III 
Warren  D.  Brill 
Richard  J.  Brown 
Charles  D.  Chaput 
Herbert  B.  Copeland 
Patricia  Dodd 
James  A.  Doukas 
Miles  E.  Drake 
W.  Carl  Ebeling  III 
James  H.  Feaster  Jr. 
Wilbur  H.  Foard 
Francis  L.  Grumbine 
Henry  W.  Holljes 
Helen  A.  Horn 
Philip  H.  Lerman 
Stuart  C.  Levine 
Donald  W.  Mintzer 
Sarah  Taylor  Morrow 
Charles  F.  O'Donnell 
William  W.  Osborne 
Carl  N.  Patterson 
Louis  J.  Pratt 
Michael  R.  Ramundo 
E.  Burl  Randolph 
Eugene  J.  Riley 
Harry  F.  Rolfes 
Albert  I.  Rubenstone 
Edmond  Scavone 
Charles  E.  Shaw  Jr. 
L.  Bradford  Thompson 
John  F.  Ullsperger 
Kenneth  W.  Wilkins 
Stanley  N.  Yaffe 


Number  of  Donors  34 

Participation:  69.39  "'<• 

Total  Contributions:  10,714.94 

Average  Gift:  315.15 

Gayle  Gardner  Arnold 
Joseph  W.  Baggett 
Claude  P.  Bailey 
I  ).i\  ul  M    Kirkcr 
I  hemus  (  ,    Barnes  II 
David  F.  Bell  Jr. 
Benjamin  Berdann 
William  K.  Brendle 
Robert  F.  Byrne 
G.  R.  Callenderjr. 
Leah  R.  Camp 
Oscar  B.  (  amp 
Mary  Dorcas  Clark 

I   up  iii    I  I     I    mini  i 

S.ir.ih  Cook 
John  M.  I  (cuius 
Vim  i  in  deP.  litzpatrick 
William  II.  Frank 
\ir.lin  I     l,m  ns 
1  )aniel  ( ).  I  lammond 
A.  P.  Kelly  Jr. 
Ix'onard  Kurland 
1  )aniel  B.  Lemen 


Henry  F.  Maguirc 
Allen  J.  O'Neill 
S.  Malone  Parham 
Joseph  E.  Reahl 
James  H.  Shell 
Stanley  R.  Steinbach 
Winston  L.  Summerlin 
John  J.  Tansev 
Allan  E.  Trevaskis 
O.  P.  Winslowjr. 
Arthur  F.  Woodward 

Number  of  Donors:  33 

Participation:  56.90  % 

Total  Contributions:  8,555.00 
Average  Gift:  259.24 

Robert  E.  Bauer 
Alfred  D.  Bonifant 
1  muse  P.  Buckner 
Harold  V.  Cano 
Sidney  G.  Clyman 
Guy  K.  Driggs 
Joseph  S.  Fischer 
Paul  E.  Frye 
Samuel  D.  Gaby 
William  D.  Gentry 
Abraham  A.  Goerz 
Charles  W.  Hawkins 
Charles  A.  Hefner 
Edwin  O.  Hendrickson  III 
Herbert  J.  Levickas 
Allan  H.  Macht 
Leonard  T.  Maholick 
Raymond  L.  Markleyjr. 
G.  C.  McElfatrick 
Clarence  E.  McWilliams 
John  A.  Mitchell 
Pomeroy  Nichols  Jr. 
John  C.  Rawlins 
Milton  Reisch 
James  A.  Roberts 
Robert  C.  Rossberg 
Sidney  Sacks 


Number  of  Donors:  38 

Participation:  6  ).  J3  "" 

Total  Contributions:  5,105.00 

Average  Gift:  134.34 

John  O.  Beatry 

Raymond  G.  Berggreen 

Joseph  W.  Blevins 

John  G.  Brickner 

Henry  V.  Chase 

B.  Stanley  Cohen 

Irvin  H.  Cohen 

Joel  C.  Fink 

George  W.  Fisher 

David  K.  Geddes 

Benjamin  M.  Gold 

F.  Robert  Haase 

Robert  R.  Hahn 

Howard  E.  Hall 

Calvin  B.  Hearne 

Jim  Houghton 

Bernard  Leung 

Norman  Levin 

Joseph  F.  Lipira 

Francis  K.  Machata 

A.  R.  Mansberger 

Anne  D.  Mattern 

David  L.  Phillips 

Jack  H.  Powell 

Joseph  M.  Rogers 

Eugene  P.  Salvati 

W.  F.  Schnitzker 

Harry  B.  Scott 

John  H. Shaw 

Joseph  Shear 

Melvin  Shulman 

Earle  Silber 

William  H.  Stenstrom 

Elizabeth  Coultas  Stockman 

Harold  Sussman 

Sydney  J.  Venable 

Robert  C.  Waltz 

John  P.  White 


Classes  with  the 
Highest  Gift  Totals 

1955   $85,403.65 

1973  $65,829.00 

1943D $57,128.00 

1969   $33,340.00 

1975   $31,435.00 


Frank  A.  Shallenberger 
David  N.  Sills  Jr. 
Clinton  W.  Stallard  Jr. 

|. inn  s  A    \  aughn  li 

Walter  M.  Wolfe 

Joseph  B.  Workman 


Numbei  ol  I  )onors:  27 

Participation  51.92  % 

Total  Contributions:  9,023.66 

\m  i.i,.,    (  ,ili  (si   .'I 
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Honor    Roll 


Andrew  Alecce 

David  H.  Beyer  Sr. 

James  Bisanar 

Elisabeth  McCauley  Brumback 

Matthew  H.  Bulluck 

James  B.  Dalton  Jr. 

Leonard  H.  Golombek 

John  R.  Hankins 

Frederick  J.  Heldrich 

Florence  K.  Hoback 

R.  L.  Hobartjr. 

William  J.  Holloway 

M.  C.  Insley  Jr. 

Lee  N.  Kastner 

R.  H.  Kaufman 

J.  Jay  Piatt 

Albert  M.  Powell 

Jimmie  L.  Rhyne 

Benson  C.  Schwartz 

John  R.  Shell 

Benjamin  K.  Silverman 

Allen  D.Tate  Jr. 

Frank  J.  Theuerkauf  Jr. 

H.G.Walters  Jr. 

James  T.  Welborn 

Clark  Whitehorn 

John  D.  Wilson 


34 


Number  of  Donors: 
Participation:  82.93  % 

Total  Contributions:  21.383.56 
Average  Gift:  628.93 

Robert  A.  Abraham 
Leonard  Bachman 
John  Wm.  Barnard 
Joseph  Wm.  Belkin 
William  P.  Benjamin 
Albert  E.  Blundell 
C.  Richard  F  ravel 
Harry  W.  Gray 
A.  Guido-Silver 
James  R.  Harris 
Charles  W.  Humph  revs  Jr. 
George  W.  Knabe  J  r. 
Burton  V.  Lock 
E.  B.  Middleton 
Max  J.  Miller 
Francis  Neumayer 
G.  L.  Nicklas 
Alberta  M.  Polin 
Howard  F.  Raskin 
C.  Burns  Roehrig 
Robert  R.  Rosen 
Albert  B.  Sarewitz 
Nathan  Schnaper 
R.  David  Schreiber 
Margaret  Lee  Sherrard 
Meredith  P.  Smith 
John  A.  Spittell  Jr. 
Elwin  E.  Stanfield 
Edward  W.  Stevenson 
John  F.  Strahan 
R.M.TillcyJr. 
Gene  D.  Trettin 
Carolyn  D.W.  Watson 
Frank  Y.  Watson 


Number  of  Donors:  39 

Participation:  78.00  % 

Total  Contributions:  16,250.00 

Average  Gift:  416.67 

William  A.  Andersen 
Charles  Bagley 
Mary  V.  M.  Barstow 
Jay  L.  Bisgyer 
H.  H.  Bleeckerjr. 
Raymond   Bradshaw 
Joseph    B.  Bronushas 
Jerome  J.  Coller 
Joseph  Robert  Cowen 
Miriam  S.  Daly 
1  eonard  L.  Deitz 
John  A.  Googins 
George  H.  Greenstein 
Leonard  G.  Hamberry 
Stanley  W.  Henson  Jr. 
Grace  Hofsteter 
Virginia  Huffer 
Frank  T.  Kasik  )r. 
G.  William  Martin  Jt. 
Huntet  S.  Neal 
Evangeline  M.  Poling 
Louis  F.  Reynaud 
Virginia  Gould  Reynaud 
Milton  R.  Righetti 
O.  Ralph  Roth 
Seymour  H.  Rubin 
Norman  E.  Rudy 
Frederic  R.  Simmons 
Morton  Smith 
Henry  H.  Startzman  Jr. 
Elizabeth  Stockly 
Robert  T.  Thibadeau 
Bate  C.  Toms 
Kornelius  VanGoor 
Enrique  A.  Vicens 
Fowler  F.  White 
Clifford  E.  Wilson 
Harriet  H.  Wooten 
William  H.  Yeager 


Number  of  Donors:  33 

Participation:  55.93  % 

Total  Contributions:  15.245.00 
Average  Gift:  461 .97 

L.  Lamar  Ager 
Robert  K.  Arthur 
Raymond  R.  Curanzy 
Joseph  Deckelbaum 
Winston  C.  Dudley 
William  G.  Esmond 
Charles  K.  Ferguson 
Sid  Gardner  Jr. 
Nancy  B.  Geiler 
Benjamin  D.  Gordon 
Dorris  M.  Harris 
Frederick  J.  Hatem 
Harry  L.  Knipp 
Howard  C.  Kramer 
Jack  Leibman 
K.  R.  McGrady 
Donald  J.  Myers 
Eugene  B.  Rex 


Georgia  Reynolds 
Marvin  J.  Rombro 
H.  Shepard  Rowland  Jr. 
Armando  Saavedra 
Roger  D.  Scon 
John  T.  Scully 
William  H.  Shea 
S.  Norman  Sherry 
R.  Kennedy  Skipton 
David  M.  Solomon 
Richard  B.  Tobias 
Homer  L.  Twiggjr. 
Robert  J.  Venrose 
Harvey  P.  Wheelwright 


Number  of  Donors:  49 

Participation:  72.06  % 

Total  Contributions:  10,275.00 
Average  Gift:  209.69 

Charles  B.  Adams  Jr. 
Richard  E.  Ahlquist  Jr. 
George  C.  Alderman 
Daniel  Bakal 
Timothy  D.  Baker 
Jack  O.  Carson 
Stuart  P.  Culpepper 
Andrew  Monroe  Diggs 
l^wrence  D.  Egbert 
Lee  W.  Elgin  Jr. 
Jack  Fine 
Louis  A.  1  rit/ 
Paul  H.  Gislason 
James  R.  Grabill 
C.  Edward  Graybeal 
William  R.  Greco 
Robert  A.  Grubb 
William  L.  Heimer 
Dewirt  T.  Hunter  Jr. 
Laurel  V.  M.  Hunter 
Irvin  Hyatt 
Frank  M.  Kline 
Joseph  A.  Knell  Jr. 
Irving  Kramer 
Morton  M.  Krieger 
Herbert  W.  Lapp 
Charles  H.  Lightbody 
William  A.  Mathews 
J.  Nelson  McKay 
Richard  Y.  Olsen 
Benton  B.  Perry 
William  A.  Pillsburyjr. 
Gilberto  Ramirez 
Jonas  R.  Rappeport 
Malcolm  L.  Robbins 
Bella  F.  Schimmel 
John  O.  Sharrett 
Richard  A.  Sindler 
Aubrey  C.  Smoot  Jr. 
Norton  Sprirz 
Alvin  A.  Stambler 
David  R.  Taxdal 
Belk  C.  Troutman 
Harry  M.  Walsh 
Bryan  P.  Warren  Jr. 
John  L.  Watters 
Howard  N.  Weeks 
John  R.  Wilkinson 
Donald  A.  Wolfel 


Number  of  Donors:  39 

Participation:  56.52  % 

Total  Contributions:28,100.50 
Average  Gift:  720.53 

Louis  C.  Arp  Jr. 
James  L.  Banks  Jr. 
Grace  A.  Bastian 
Robert   Berkow 
Samuel   Blumenfeld 
James  E.  Boggs 
Joseph  R.  Bove 
Thomas  J.  Burkart 
Charles  F.  Carroll  Jr. 
Harry  L.  Eye 
Hugh  V.  Firor 
Sylvan  Frieman 
George  Gevas 
J.  Patrick  Gillotte 
John  W.  Heisse 
Thomas  F.  Herbert 
Charles  F.  Hess 
Henry  Albert  Jones  Jr. 
Werner  E.  Kaese 
William  N.  Karn  Jr. 
Harry  M.  Langrall  Jr. 
Benjamin  Lee 
Rafael  lx)ngo 
John  W.  Metcalf 
B.  Martin  Middleton 
James  E.  Might 
Rev.  Leslie  R.  Miles  Jr. 
George  H.  Miller 
George  C.  Peck 
James  L.  Read 
James  E.  Rowe  Jr. 
Richard  E.  Schindler 
Robert  T.  Singleton 
W.  H.  Slasman  Jr. 
W.  Meredith  Smith 
William  A.  Way  Tyson 
Karl  H.  Weaver 
Joel  S.  Webster 
Israel  H.  Weiner 

Number  of  Donors:  59 

Parricipation:  78.67  % 

Total  Contributions:  18,884.00 
Average  Gift:  320.07 

Samuel  J.  Abrams 
Arthur  Baitch 
George  Bauernschub 
Anthony  A.  Bernardo 
Edwin  H.  T.  Besson 
Richard  N.  Betz 
Herbert  L.  Blumenfeld 
Stuart  M.  Brown 
Allen  C.  Bullock 
Efrain  A.  Defendini 
William  F.  Doran 
Arthur  G.  Edwards 
Morton  J.  Ellin 
Robert  H.  Ellis 
Theodore  E.  Evans 
Charles  T.  Fitch 
Norman  Forrest 
Daniel  H.  Framm 


Richard  L.  Fruth 
John  M.  Gerwigjr. 
John  E.  Gessner 
Ralph  S.  Goldsmith 
Roberr  B.  Goldstein 
Charles  ).  Hammer  Jr. 
John  F.  Hartman 
James  W.  Hayes 
William  M.  Headley 
Robert  C.  Holcombe 
Thomas  E.  Hunt  Jt. 
Irvin  B.  Kaplan 
Edward  S.  Klohr  Jr. 
Herbert  J.  Levin 
Hilbert  M.  Levine 
David  A.  Levy 
Charles  Mawhinney 
John  J.  McGonigle 
Moses  L.  Nafzinger 
Gerald  F.  Nangle 
Riva  E.  Novey 
Jean  M.  C.  O'Connor 
David  Owens 
A.  Gibson  Packard 
David  H.  Parten 
Miguel  Perez- Arzola 
Morris  Rainess 
Jerome  E.  Shapiro 
Marshall  A.  Simpson 
Jean  B.  Smith 
J.  Walter  Smyth 
Thorlief  L.  Stangebye 
James  H.  Teeter 
H.  R.  Trapnell 
Ira  N.  Tublin 
George  Wall 
Daniel  I.  Welliver 
Kenneth  H.White  Jr. 
Arrhur  V.  Whittaker 
Robert  E.  Yim 


Number  of  Donors:  46 

Participation:  59.74  % 

Total  Contributions:  85,403.65 
Average  Gift:  1,856.60 

George  K.  Baer 
Norman  Blankman 
P.  C.  Brunschwyler 
Neal  C.  Capel 
Roderick  E.  Charles 
James  M.  Close 
Roger  W.  Cole 
Roger  D.  Cornell 
Everard  F.  Cox 
Donald  H.  Dembo 
Henry  A.  Diederichs 
John  A.  Engers 
George  H.  Friskey 
Vernon  M.  Gelhaus 
George  T.  Gilmore 
Gary  S.  Goshorn 
Alvin  W.  Hecker 
Henry  Booth  Higman 
Walter  N.  Himmler 
William  Hollister  Jr. 
James  L.  Hughes 
Walter  E.  James 
Murray  M.  Kappelman 
William  P.  Keefe 
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Honor    Roll 


Louis  E.  Kimmel  Jr. 
(  '..  Ronald  Koons 
Morion  D.  Kramer 
Violet  S.  Kron 
William  F.  Krone  Jr. 
Robert  G.  Lancaster 
Norman  W.  Lavy 
Richard  F.  Leighton 
John  P.  McGowan 
Leonard  J.  Morse 
Paul  G.  Mueller 
George  N.  Polis 
Charles  B.  Pratt 
Joan  Raskin 
Albert  M.  Sax 
John  E.  Schanberger 
Robert  G.  Shirey 
Phillip  G.  Staggers 
Donald  W.  Stewart 
Joseph  E.  Stitcher 
Karl  E.  Sussman 

F.  Richard  Walton 

Number  of  Donors:  43 

Participation:  57.  i  i  "  ' 

Total  Contributions:  17,860.47 

Average  Gift:  415.36 

John  E.  Adams 
Robert  T.  Adkins 
Jerald  H.  Bennion 
M.  Larrie  Blue 
Richard  A.  Burningham 
James  A.  Burwell 
Robert  J.  Byrne 
Theodore  R.  Carski 
James  Castellano  Jr. 
Thomas  H.  Collawn 
LudwigJ.  Eglseder  Jr. 
Richard  A.  Finegold 
Edward  I).  Frohlich 
Robert  N.  Headley 
Webb  S.  Hersperger 
Virgil  R.  Hooper 
Ralph  T.  Hummel 
Albert  V.  Kanner 
H.  Coleman  Kramer 
Scheldon  Kress 
L^ouis  J.  Lancaster 
Joseph  G.  Lanzi 
Carl  P.  Laughlin 
Mathcw  1 1.  M    Lee 
<  lerald  N.  Maggid 
Herbert  M.  Marion 
lost  ph  S.  McLaughlin 
John  F.  Nowell 
Clark  Lamont  I  Isteen 
Marvin  S    PI. hi 
Richard  L.  Plumb 
Irvm  P.  Pollack 

G.  Edward  Reahljr. 
Harold  1.  Rodman 
Harry  P.  Ross 
Charles  Sanislow 
Virginia  T.  Shcrr 
W.  A.  Simon  Jr. 

V.  Sowell 
James  J.  Stovin 
Edwin  W.  Whiteford  |, 


|ohn  '/..  Williams 
Harry  D.  Wilson  [r. 

Number  of  Donors:  39 

Participation:  52.70  % 

Total  Contributions:  29,730.00 
Average  Gift:  762  51 

Stuart  J.  Abrahams 
Emi!  E.  Aftandilian 
Charles  J.  Allen 
Marvin  S.  Arons 
Selina  Balco  Baumgardner 
Virginia  Y.  Blacklidge 
James  K.  Bouzoukis 
Mary  C.  Burchell 
Harvey  R.  Butt  Jr. 
Anthony  J.  Calciano 
Joseph  O.  Dean  Jr. 
Marvin  A.  Feldstein 
Vincent  ).  Fiocco 
Mary  Stang  Furth 
Sebastian  J.  Gallo 
Nicholas  Garcia 
Loretta  A.K.  Gilmore 
Anthony  F.  Hammond  Jr. 
Paul  K.  Hanashiro 
Richard  K.  B.  Ho 
W.  F.  Holdefer 
Norman  P.  Jones 
David  P.  Largey 
fames  P.  I-aster 
Joseph  C.  Laughlin 
George  A.  Lenrz 
Peter  P.  Lynch 
Paul  A.  Mullan 
Charles  R.  Oppegard 
Frederick  W.  Plugge  IV 
Donald  W.  Rairigh 
John  ).  Raleigh 
William  J.  Rappopon 
George  W.  Rever 

I  .union  (    I. ii  l.i    Sioui 
Nevins  W.  Todd  Jr. 
Michael  S.  Trupp 
Ray  A.  Wilson 
Leonard  M.  Zullo 

Number  of  Donors:  36 

Participation:  53.73  % 

Total  ( Contributions:  24,602. 38 
Average  (, ili:  683.40 

John   I  .  Alexander 

James  K.  Aiou 

(  ieorge  R    Baumgardner 

Elhoii  M.  Berg 

Gaylord  Lee  c  Ink 

David  A.  (Cope 

Robi  ni    I  rani )  [i 

Bruce  N.  <  

( lilben  IV  <  Cushnei 
Ronald  I  .  I  )iener 
Richard  |.  Ericl   on 
Si. in  ley  \    I  ni 

II  ■        I    Friedlandet 

Sheldon  (  ioldgl  ii  I 


Frank  P.  Greene 
Meredith  S.  Hale 
Albert  F.  Heck 
William  J.  Hicken 
Richard  H.  Keller 
James  M.  Kelsh 
James  |.  Kelso 
Frank  K.  Krizjr. 
Howard  S.  Levin 
Arthur  Litofsky 
William  J.Marshall 
G.  T.  Mclnerney 
Joseph  A.  Mead  Jr. 
Ernest  E.  Moore 
Charles  E.  Parker 
Antonio  Perez-Santiago 
Maurice  M.  Reeder 
Lewis  H.  Richmond 
Charles  Silberstein 
Jerome  Tilles 
James  H.  Tyer 
William  T  Ward 

Number  of  Donors:  41 

Participation:  57.75  % 

Total  Contributions:  14,092.00 
Average  Gift:  343.71 

lsadore  G.  Ances 
Gerson  Asrael 
Fred  D.  Brown 
John  F.  Cadden  Jr. 
William  N.  Cohen 
John  W.  Coursey 
Joseph  L.  Darr 
Robert  J.  Dawson 
S.J.  DcMarcollI 
William  J.  R.  Dunseath 
James  P.  Durkan 
W.  F.  Falls  Jr. 
Franklin  A.  Hanauei 
Roger  B.  Ingham 
Gilbert  H.  Isaacs 
James  P.  Jarboe 
August  I).  King  Jr. 
Marvin  M.  Kirsh 
Martin  S.  Kleinman 
Richard  C.  Lang 
I  )onald  R.  Lewis 
lose  I  Iscar  Morales 
Morton  M.  Mower 
J.  Rollin  Otto 
Nicholas  A.  Pace 
Jose  A.  Pcreyo 
Arthur  I  .  Poiicnb.irgct 
Mario  I    Reda 
William  E.  Rhea 

Ramon  I  .  RoigJr. 
Howard  J.  Rubenslem 
(      I  iliiiiind  Rylx/vuski 
Daniel  S.  Sax 
Arthur  A.  Scrpick 
Stanley  N.  Snyder 
Beverly  J.  Stump 
Robin  |.    Thomas 

Mervin  I     I  i.nl 
George  S.  Trotter 

I  Litis  R.  Wilhelmsen 
Isobni  1 1   Voting  Jr. 


Number  of  Donors:  41 

Participation:  60.29  % 

Total  Contributions:  13,769.75 
Average  Gift:  335.85 

A.  C.  Alevizatos 
Lawrence  F.  Await 
Leonard  P.  Berger 
Jeremy  V.  Cooke 
Louis  M.  Damiano 
Michael  J.  Fellner 
Julio  E.  Figueroa 
AJvin  Glass 
1.  William  Grossman 
Wilson  A.  Heefner 
C.  Earl  Hill 
Herbert  H.  James 
Charles  R.  Kesmodel 
Ronald  I  .  Kevscr 
J.  Ward  Kurad 
Richard  C.  Lavy 
Walter  C.  Lesky 
Hetbert  A.  Martello 
Paul  D.  Meyer 
Damon  F.  Mills 
John  C.  Morton 
Allen  R.  Myers 
Jerrod  Normanly 
Fortune  Odendhal  IV 
Selvin  Passen 
Jerome  M.  Reed 
Neil  A.  Robinson 
Clinton  L.  Rogers 
Jerome  Ross 
Jerry  SaJan 
Robert  P.  Sarni 
Elijah  Saunders 
Bernice  Sigman 
Emanuel  H.  Silverstein 
George  1.  Smith  ]r 
Morton  E.  Smith 
W.  E.  Standiford 
Martha  E.  Stauffer 
Nathan  Stofberg 
Michael  S.  Tenner 
James  A   Yates 


Numbet  ol  Donors:  31 

Participation:  42.47% 

Total  Contributions  I  v'Mo  (II) 

Average  i,  ili  448.90 

James  R.  Applcton 
Neil  R.  Atbegasi 
(  Carl  I     Berner 
M.  Barn'  Blum 
Anthony  R.  Boutin 
Thomas  ( !.  Breslin 
John  N.  Browell 

Milton  I  I    Bitsshman 
Ronald  I  .  t  am 
lames  |   I  erda 
W    K   Fleming  Jr. 
( Carlos  E,  Girod 
|ay  S,  ( ioodman 
Ronald  I  .  ( lutberlet 
Samuel  II.  Hcnck 
i  ,.  i  id  A  I  loikm 


Richard  G.  Holz 
Gerald  C.  Kempihorne 
John  P.  Light 
David  E.  Litrenta 
Jerome  J.  Mahoney 
Roger  Lee  Mehl 
Robert  J.  Myerburg 
Michael  B.  A.  Oldstone 
Clifton  C.  Presser 
Paul  A.  Reeder  Jr. 

I   »,l\  1,1    I       l\i  is,  II 

Richard  M.  Sarles 
Richard  F.  Schillaci 
Thomas  M.  Sonn 
Larry  G.  Tilley 

Number  of  Donors:  42 

Participation:  51.22% 

Total  Contributions:  10,200.00 
Average  Gift:  242.86 

Raymond  D.  Bahr 
J.  Fred  Baker 
Merrill  I.  Berman 
Robert  B.  Bokat 
Bruce  D.  Broughton 
Paul  Burgan 
Louis  R.  Caplan 
Jon  B.  Closson 
Hammond  J.  Dugan  III 
Paul  G.  Ensor 
Jon  W.  Farinholt 
Frederick  S.  Felser 
Herbert  Gaither 
I.  F.  Hawkins  Jr. 
Colen  C.  Heinritz 
William  F.  Johnstone 
Bernard  S.  Karpers 
S.  A.  Klatskv 
E.  J.  Koenigsberg 
Paul  A.  Kohlhepp 
Alan  B.  Lachman 
Bruce  A.  Lindberg 
Alfred  S.  C.  Ling 
Lois  H .  Love 
Kenneth  P.  MaJan 
Robert  A.  McCormick 
Thomas  Moshang  Jr. 
David  (•■  Musgjerd 
Theodore  C.  Patterson 
Donald  David  Pet 
Phyllis  K.  Pullcn 
John  A.  Rupke 
George  (C.  Schmielei 
I  low. ml  A.  Semer 
Gregory  J.  Sophodeus 
\V.  1 1.  Sothoron  Jr. 
Osmar  P.  Steinwald 
R.  R.  Stephenson 
Kenneth  W.  Turtle 
Ralph  E.  Updike 
William  B.  Weghcki  Jr. 
William  H.Wood  Jr. 

Nuinlni  ot  Donors:  i  i 

Participation:  44.16% 

I  otal  <  oniiibutions:  7,419.00 

Weragt  Gift:  218.21 
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Barry  R.  Adels 
Lee  David  Brauer 
Everert  D.  Bryan 
Gene  M.  Busch 
Nijole  B.  Carozza 
Stephen  P.  Cohen 
Robert  E.  Dinker 
Peter  C.  Fuchs 
Leland  M.  Garrison 
B.  Robert  Giangrandi 
Richard  L.  Goldman 
Michael  G.  Hayes 
Alice  Heisler 
William  H.  Howard 
Thomas  V.  Inglesby 
Paul  F.  Kaminski 
William  A.  King 
Eric  E.  Lindstrom 
Kenneth  G.  Magee 
Barbara  A.  McLean 
Charles  R.  Mock 
Janet  E.  Mules 
Hernan  F.  Padilla-Ramirez 
Neal  J.  Prendergast 
Horace  T.  Ray 
Mayer  Schwartz 
Mitchell  C.  Sollod 
Harry  A.  Spalt 
Karl  Stecher  Jr. 
Kosta  Stojanovich 
Frank  J.  Travisano 
Edward  C.  Werner 
Joseph  R.  Wilson 
Aron  Wolf 


Number  of  Donors:  47 

Participation:  60.26  % 

Total  Conttibutions:  9,316.00 
Average  Gift:  198.21 

Sigmund  A.  Amitin 
Michael  N.  Ashman 
L.  Bradley  Baker 
Larry  Becker 
Rima  L.  Brauer 
Barry  M.  Cohen 
Miriam  L.  Cohen 
Gustavo  A.  Colon 
John  J.  Conroy 
Dominic  A.  Culotta 
David  A.  Dayton 
Donald  A.  Deinlein 
Salvatore  R.  Donohue 
Robert  L.  Doyle 
Ellen  Ann  Duer 
Robert  L.  Gingcll 
Simon  D.  Glass 
Marvin  N.  Goldstein 
Albert  M.  Gordon 
Lee  E.  Gresser 
I.  Frank  Hartman 
Paul  C.  Hiley 
Rosalind  P.  Kaplan 
Richard  J.  Kelly 
Mark  E.  Krugman 
Donald  T.  Lewers 
Ruth  E.  Luddy 
Edgar  V.  McGinley 
M.  S.  Michaelis 
Joel  S.  Mindel 


Samuel  Muher 
Jacob  David  Nagel 
Thomas  J.  Porter 
Jose  D.  Quinones 
Charles  E.  Reckson 
Jerome  P.  Reichmister 
Eric  D.  Schmittet 
Allen  D.  Schwartz 
William  E.  Schwartz 
Perry  S.  Shelton 
Richard  G.  Shugarman 
Lawrence  F.  Solomon 
GershonJ.  Spector 
Harold  C.  Standiford 
Jonathan  D.  Tuerk 
John  K.  Weagly 
Sherwood  Ewell  Wilson 

Number  of  Donors:  44 

Participation:  53.01  % 

Total  Contributions:  1 5,202.25 

Average  Gift:  345.51 

Jeffrey  D.  Aaronson 
Verner  Albertsen 
John  H.  Axley 


Michael  E.  Pelczar 
George  Peters 
Jeffrey  E.  Poiley 
Donald  Cornelius  Roane 
Alfred  B.  Rosenstein 
S.  L.  Sattenspiel 
G.  C.  Sjolund  Jr. 
Larry  A.  Snyder 
Hannah  J.  Solky 
John  M.  StefTy 
Louis  E.  Steinberg 
Phillip  P.  Toskes 
Philip  Joseph  Whelan 
Robert  N.  Whitlock 
Ann  Robinson  Wilke 
Thomas  W.  Wingfield 


Number  of  Donors:  53 

Participation:  51.62% 

Total  Contributions:  17.022.00 

Average  Gift:  321.17 

James  E.  Arnold 
Robert  B.  Baron 
Jay  Martin  Barrash 
Arnold  S.  Blaustein 


Classes  with  the  Highest 
Percentage  of  Donors 

1925 100.00% 

1949 82.93% 

1942 79.31% 

1954 78.67% 

1950 78.00% 


Brian  J.  Baldwin 
Barbara  J.  Bourland 
Harry  J.  Brown 
Jeffrey  L.  Brown 
William  H.  Choate 
Larry  C.  Chong 
John  C.  Dumler  Jr. 
Allen  A.  Frey 
Stanley  Friedler 
Ronald  Goldner 
William  M.  Gould 
R.  L.  Handwerger 
David  R.  Harris 
Charles  S.  Harrison 
Frederick  S.  Herold 
Terren  M.  Himelfarb 
John  C.  Hisley 
C.  E.  Jones 
Allen  H.  Judman 
Allan  S.  Land 
William  E.  Legat 
F.  R.  Lewis  Jr. 
John  W.  Maun 
Carlos  R.  Mendez-Bryan 
Louis  O.  Olsen 


Michael  P.  Buchness 
Charles  H.  Classen 
Hammond  C.  Collins 
Henry  S.  Crist 
Philip  B.  Dvoskin 
William  D.  Ertag 
Stuart  L.  Fine 
Richard  L.  Flax 
Gary  A.  Fleming 
Dwight  N.  Fortier 
George  E.  Gallahorn 
S.  Bruce  Gerber 
Richard  S.  Glass 
Stephen  F.  Gordon 
John  G.  Green 
Dean  H.  Griffin 
William  O.  Harrison 
Thomas  M.  Hill 
Elizabeth  C.  Hosick 
Franklin  L.  Johnson 
Ronald  H.  Koenig 
Joel  A.  Krackow 
Stephen  Machiz 
Joseph  B.  Marcus 
William  J.  Marek 


William  T.  Mason 

Jane  C.  McCaffrey 

Allan  J.  Monfried 

Carolyn  J.  Pass 

Gary  D.  Plotnick 

Samuel  E.  Press 

C.  Downey  Price 

James  A.  Quinlan 

Col.  Dudley  Alien  Rainejr. 

Ernesto  Rivera 

Alfred  A.  Serritella 

Richard  D.  Shuger 

Donald  J.  Siple 

Kurt  P.  Sligar 

Irvin  M.  Sopher 

James  W.  Spence 

Jack  I.  Stern 

Jeffrey  S.  Stier 

Richard  M.  Susel 

Beresford  M    Swan 

Henry  L.  Trattler 

Robert  R.  Young 

Stuart  H.  Yuspa 

James  G.  Zimmerly 

Number  of  Donors:  52 

Participation:  > 

Total  Contributions:  11,880.50 

Average  Gift:  228.47 

Elizabeth  A.  Abel 
William  J.  Banfield 
John  A.  Bigbee 
William  F.  Bloom 
William  L.  Boddie 
Colvin  C.  Carter 
Gerard  D.  Dobrzycki 
Perry  A.  Eagle 
Gordon  H.  Earles 
Harris  J.  Feldman 
Larry  B.  Feldman 
Henry  Feuer 
Robert  O.  France 
Jose  R.  Gracia 
John  Wm.  Gareis 
Joseph  S.  Gimbel 
Joel  H.  Goffman 
James  L.  Hamby 
Robert  W.  Hertzog 
J.J.  Houston  III 
Jean  M.Jackson 
Michael  A.  Kaliner 
James  G.  Konrad 
George  A.  Lapes 
Gary  M.  Lattin 
Stuart  H.  Lessans 
Richard  H.  Mack 
Sheldon  L.  Markowitz 
David  S.  McHold 
John  M.  Mclntyre 
Louis  W.  Miller 
Boyd  D.  Myers 
Edward  B.  Ostroff 
A.  Z.  Paritzky 
Gerald  M.  Pohost 
Jean  Posner 
Allan  S.  Pristoop 
Merrill  C.  Raikes  III 
Ralph  D.  Reymond 
John  F.  Rogers 


John  R.  Rowell 
John  C.  Sewell 
Michael  L.  Sherman 
David  M.  Snyder 
Robert  A.  Sofferman 
John  R.  Stephens 
Kenneth  B.  Stern 
Michael  D.  Sussman 
Larry  J.  Warner 
Allan  M.  Wexler 
GaryN.  Wilner 
Ronald  Wm.  Yakaitis 

Number  of  Donors:  63 

Parricipation:  57.27  % 

Total  Contributions:  18,120.00 

Average  Gift:  287.62 

Samuel  B.  Allison 

Willard  P.  Amoss 

Charles  R.  Beamon  Jr. 

Sheldon  B.  Bearman 

Barry  A.  Blum 

Morron  B.  Blumberg 

Robert  Brull 

R.  S.  Buddington 

Joseph  F.  Callaghan  Jr. 

Elliot  S.  Cohen 

Charles  C.  Edwards 

Allen  C.  Egloff 

Frank  A.  Franklin 

John  G.  Frizzera 

Raymond  Gambrill  III 

Sidney  R.  Gehlert 

John  D.  Gelin 

Ronald  S.  Glick 

William  N.  Goldstein 

Barry  S.  Handwerger 

Douglas  B.  Hess 

Stephen  L.  Hooper 

George  F.  Hyman 

James  G.  Kane 

Kirk  A.  Keegan 

George  M.  Knefelyjr. 

Frank  A.  Kulik 

Barry  A.  Lazarus 

Ronald  M.  Legum 

Gordon  L.  Levin 

Abraham  A.  Lirr 

Philip  Littman 

W.  B.  Long  III 

Stanford  H.  Malinow 

KarlF.  Mechjr. 

H.  E.  Mendelsohn 

Anthony  L.  Meriis 

Kathryn  A.  Mikesell-Hornbein 

Bruce  L.  Miller 

Bert  F.  Morron 

Carl  G.  Quillen 

Joel  Wm.  Renbaum 

Merchline  M.  Riddlesberger 

David  J.  Riley 

Rorick  T.  Rimash 

Stephen  D.  Rosenbaum 

Robert  J.  Rosensteel  Jr. 

Charles  S.  Samorodin 

Barry  J.  Schlossberg 

Michael  J.  Shack 

John  M. Shaw 

Stuart  H.  Spielman 
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John  D.  Stafford 
Wilfred  B.  Staufer 
Alice  Susan  Tannenbaum 
Elizabeth  A.  Turner 
Jon  M.  Valigorsky 
Edward  E.  Volcjak 
Stanley  R.  Weimer 
Robert  T.  Williams 
Stuart  Winakur 
Kenneth  M.  Woodrow 
Edward  J.  Young 

Number  of  Donors:  83 

Participation:  73.45  % 

Total  Contributions:  33,340.00 
Average  Gift:  402.89 

Mark  M.  Applefeld 
Edward  E.  Aston  IV 
J.  O.  Ballard  III 
Emile  A.  Bendit 
Barry  B.  Bercu 
Sanders  H.  Berk 
John  C.  Blasko 
Roberta  M.  Braun 
George  R.  Brown 
Douglas  A.  Brownell 
Stan  Brull 
Donald  Wm.  Bryan 
Howard  S.  Caplan 
Edward  A.  Carter 
Vaughn  D.  Cohan 
Paul  J.  Connors 
Jay  S.  Copeland 
Barry  J.  Crevey 
I  eonard  D.  Cutler 
Howard  A.  Davidov 
Harold  A.  Dunsford 
Ronald  L.  Elson 
Joseph  B.  Esterson 
Howard  S.  Faden 
Anthony  F.  Faustine 
Richard  E.  fisher 
Daniel  Frccdcnburg  Jr. 
Donna  L.  Gibbas 
Graham  Gilmer  III 
Samuel  D.  Goldberg 
Roy  R.  Goodman 
Marvin  J.  Gordon 
Phillip  M.  Green 
Robert  A.  Helsel 
Constance  L  Holbrook 
Daniel  M.  Howell 
Anne  S.  Jacques 
Mark  D.  Kappelman 
Ronald  A.  Katz 
Felix  L.  Kaufman 
Stanton  C.  Kessler 
Edward  J.  Kosnik 
Donald  W.  Krause 
Arnold  I.  Lcvinson 
Andrew  B.  I  ipton 
M    I     M.irgolis 
John  R.  McCormick 
Michael  I     Mi  <  uti  heon 
William  P.  Meseroll 
Arthur  V.  Milholland 

Mohlcr 
O.  LeeMullis 
Robert  Nadol 


Wayne  H.  Parris 
Malcolm  D.  Paul 
Frederick  N.  Pearson 
Donald  M.  Pfeifer 
Robert  W.  Phillip- 
Barbara  E.  Phillips-Seitz 
Edward  F.  Quinn 
Harry  Rabinovich 
Leon  Reinstein 
David  R.  Richmond 
Polly  B.  Roberts 
Allan  I.  Rubin 
Jeffrey  D.  SablofT 
Brian  S.  Saunders 
Ronald  L.  Schneider 
W.  Winslow  Schrank 
Alan  |.  Segal 
John  W.  Shaffer 
David  M.  Shobin 
K.  F.  Skitarelic 
\\  ilh.ini  I.  Smulyan 
David  H.  Snyder 
William  E.  Sohr 
David  A.  Solomon 
Tracy  N.  Spencer  III 
Kristin  Stueber 
Mark  S.  Sugar 
Kenneth  C.  Ullman 
Haven  N.  Wall  Jr. 
David  A.  Wike 


Number  of  Donors:  59 

Participation:  50.86  % 

Total  Contributions:  20,434.25 
Average  Gift:  346.34 

Willie  A.  Andersen 
Arthur  O.  Anderson 
Harry  A.  Ardolino 
Jerome  D.  Aronowitz 
George  L.  Austin 
Alva  S.  Baker 
Francis  A.  Bartek 
Gary  A.  Belaga 
I  lavid  H.  Berkeley 
Martin  Braun 
Henry  A.  Briele 
Leo  A.  Courtney  III 
Joseph  H.  Cunningham  Jr. 
Donald  D.  Douglas 
Gary  P.  Fisher 
Joseph  N.  I  riend 
Mil  h.iel  \   ( ■rasso 
Stephen  B.  Greenbcrg 
W.  D.  Hakkarinen 
Louis  S.  I  lalikman 
William  M.Hart  Jr. 
Lin  H.  Ho 
Whitney  Houghton 
1  it  iini ,  [.  Hurwitz 
Michael  Kilham 
I  hiun.is  I  ,  Kline 
|ii. .in.    Koeppel 

Richard  I-  Kolkei 
James  A.  Koppcr 
luliii  I  -  Krcsslcr 
Donald  I     I  i-.iss 
Henry  A.  Lewis 
Philip  A.  Mackowiak 
(      B.  M.irckjr. 


Joseph  P.  Michalski 
Thomas  P.  Miles 
Lawrence  Mills  Jr. 
James  S.  Murphy 
Juan  M.  Pardo 
David  A.  Perry 
Leslie  P.  Plotnick 
John  H.  Poehlman 
R.  B.  Pollard  Jr. 
David  B.  Posner 
Edward  J.  Prostic 
Walker  L.  Robinson 
Robert  F.  Sarlin 
Herbert  J.  Schulten 
Hans  J.  Schwarz 
Louis  A.  Shpritz 
Gregory  T.  Sobczak 
David  Tapper 
Norman  W.  Taylor 
Stanley  S.  Tseng 
William  A.  Warren 
Arthur  M.  Warwick 
Charles  I.  Weiner 
Robert  I.  White 
S.  M.  Zaborowski 


Ivanhoe  B.  Higgins  Jr. 
C.  F.  Hobelmann  Jr. 
Gwynne  L.  Horwits 
T.  N.  Jarrell  III 
Richard  C  Keown 
John  B.  Kramer 
E.  W.  Lampton  Jr. 
William  R.  Linthicum 
Jack  S.  Lissauer 
Michael  L.  Mattern 
David  L.  McCann 
R.  M.  Menrzer 
Susan  S.  Perlstein 
R.  Henry  Richards 
Donald  M.  Rocklin 
Paul  T.  Rogers 
Henry  G.  Sacks 
William  O.  Samuels 
JoAnn  C.  C.  Santos 
Robert  E.  Sharrock 
Marshall  K.  Steele  III 
Janee  D.  Steinberg 
Kerry  J.  Thompson 
C.T.WoolseyJr. 


Classes  with  the  Highest 
Average  Gifts 

1943D $2,197.23 

1955   $1,856.60 

1973  $1,219.06 

1957  $    762.31 

1953  $    720.53 


Number  ol  Donors:  45 

Participation:  >8  79  % 

Total  Contributions:  8,535.00 
Average  Gift:  1 89.67 

Brian  M.  Benson  |r. 
Anthony  J.  Bollino  It. 
James  C.  Bozzuto 
i  .corgi    I  I    Brnuillet 
Ronald  Paul  Byank 
Michael  R.  Camp 
(   li. irles  R.  Chancy 
Daniel  L.  Cohen 
I  In  i  ii  t  T.  Cokely 
Larry  I.  Corman 

I  rill     I'     I  >,  III,  li 

Kenneth  V.  Eden 
I  red nc  B.  Flax 
Maury  L.  Fradkin 
l.ouis  d   Gelrud 
Burton  J.  Glass 
Roben  I     Grei  nspan 
Robert  B.  Greifingcr 
Gary  A.  Grosan 
II.  Haggerryjr. 
Jerry  Hcrbst 


Number  of  Donors:  57 

Participation:  44.53  % 

Total  Contributions:  1 3, 1 35.00 
Average  Gift:  230.44 

William  G.  Armiger 
Robert  J.  B.uier 
fames  H.  Biddison 
|, ilin  \\.  Blotzet 
Bradley  J.  Bradford 
I    M  v  D.  Brown 
Elizabeth  R.  Brown 
Howard  Caplan 
I   .ispi  ill   hue  111 
Irvin  M.  Cohen 
Carolyn  Cowles 
I  luodiin   I  I    i   rvei 

Judith  M.  Dischel 
R.  F.  Draper  Jr. 
C.  Thomas  Folkemcr 
Karen  S.  Fountain 
Darryl  J.  Garfinkel 
Matthew  J.  Gibncy 
Sheila  s  <  iibney 
Michael  E.  Golcmbieski 
Sumner  lit  loodman 


Robert  B.  Grossman 
Nelson  H.  Hendler 
Neil  B.  Kappelman 
k'tlro  |.  Kline 
Mark  J.  LeVine 
Paul  D.  Light 
Linda  Markley  Livingston 
Robert  S.  London 
Debotah  Brandchaft  Matro 
Gregory  A.  Mitchell 
Stanley  A.  Morrison 
Joseph  D.  Moser 
Thomas  E.  Murphy  Jr. 
John  A.  Niziol 
John  M.  O'Day 
Michael  |.  Ossi 
William  E.Randall  Jr. 
Kennerh  L.  Robertson 
Newton  W.  Rogers 
Martin  S.  Rosenthal 
Charles  J.  Schleupner 
John  E.  Seibel  Jr. 
Jed  S.  Shapiro 
Richard  H.  Sherman 
Gerard  V.  Smith 
H.  Hershey  Sollod 
Thomas  J.  Toner  Jr. 
Peter  D.  Vash 
Jerald  P.  Waldman 
Eliot  M.  Wallack 
Howard  J.  Weinstein 
Glynn  M.  Wells 
Robert  B.  Whitney 
Thomas  V.  Whitten 
Brian  1.  Winter 
Celesre  L.  Woodward 

Number  of  Donors:  54 

Participation:  43.90  % 

Total  Contributions:  65,829.00 
Average  Gift:  1,219.06 

James  D.  Abbott 
Jeffrey  C.  Blum 
Thomas  Calame 
J.  A.  Ciotola  Jr. 
Charles  R.  Clark 
W.  Edwin  Conner 
Edwin  A.  Deitch 
Gregory  A.  Denari 
Michael  J.  Dodd 
Steven  H.  Dolm-ki 
K.i\  in,  mil  1  '    I  Itapkin 
Charles  Gregory  Elliott 
C.  Peter  Erskine 
G.  Reed  Failing  Jr. 
Su  phen  H.  Glasser 
Nelson  H.  Goldberg 
David  J.  Greifinger 
Steven  J.  Gross 
Daniel  C  Hardesty 
1  ouis  I     I  larman  III 
David  E.  Herman 
William  S.  Hood 

I  ).l\  III    I       I  loovi  I 

Mark  Jacobs 
Murray  A.  Kalish 
Erich  Kim 
Walter  B.  Koppel 
Barneti  Kramei 
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Merric  D.  Landy 
Jeffrey  S.  Lobel 
Martin  Y.  Magram 
Anthony  F.  Malone 
Thomas  E.  Mansfield 
A.  Robert  Masten 
Elizabeth  Feeney  Masten 
Clarence  D.  Miller 
Mark  P.  Miller 
Bernard  G.  Milton 
Morton  C.  Orman 
Constantine  J.  Padussisjr 
Donald  J.  Russ 
Alfred  J.  Saah 
Howard  I.  Saiontz 
Ronald  A.  Serf 
Frank  Shallenberger  III 
Gregory  B.  Shankman 
Ronald  F.  Sher 
Ira  M.  Stone 
Ronald  J.  Taylor 
Roberta  S.  Tucker 
Charles  B.  Watson 
John  L.  Whitlock 
Alan  L.  Whitney 
Ftances  Q.  Wong 


Number  of  Donors:  68 

Participation:  51  »l  % 

Total  Contributions:  16,193.00 
Average  Gift:  238.13 

Charles  P.  Adamo 
Michael  R.  Behre 
Lynn  M.  Billingsley 
Jeffrey  P.  Block 
Richard  A.  Block 
Gary  D.  Boston 
Alan  L.  Carroll 
R.  P.  Christianson 
Thomas  C.  Doerner 
Julius  Edlavitch 
Stephen  B.  Fleishman 
Daniel  K.  Foss 
Alan  E.  Gober 
Barry  S.  Gold 
William  L.  Gonzalez 
Jay  C.  Grochmal 
Robert  M.  Guthrie 
Charles  A.  Haile 
D.  Burke  Haskins 
James  F.  Hatch 
Charles  B.  Hatton 
Jean  W.  Helz 
Michael  H.  Hotchkiss 
LeroyJ.  Huffman 
Jay  R.  Jackson 
Charles  M.  Jaffe 
Mark  S.  Kaplan 
Ronald   Kaplan 
James  P.  Keogh 
Mark  S.  Klein 
Laslo  E.  Kolta 
Carole  S.  Kornreich 
Celia  A.  Kramer 
Steven  M.  Lacher 
Howard  G.  Lanham 
Metral  B.  Lewis 
Lillian  J.  Love 
Bruce  G.  Lowman 


Stephen  R.  Matz 
Terrance  P.  McHugh 
James  Jay  McMillen 
Stephen  E.  Metzner 
Joel  B.  Miller 
Sheldon  D.  Milner 
Thomas  M.  Milroy 
Dawn  V.  Obrecht 
Susan  R.  Panny 
Jeffrey  Pargament 
Edward  L.  Perl 
Jay  A.  Phillips 
Luis  A.  Qmr.il 
Clayton  L.  Raab 
James  M.  Raver 
Sue  V.  Raver 
June  K.  Robinson 
Susan  Kosnik  Ross 
Bruce  J.  Rounsaville 
Michael  S.  Rudman 
Harvey  N.  Schonwald 
Edward  N.  Sherman 
Mitchell  T.  Smolkin 
Ham  S-  Stevens 
William  A.  Valente 
Steven  A.  Vogel 
W.  R.  Weisburger 
M.  H.  Wojtanowski 
Allen  C.  Zechowy 
David  L.  Zisow 


Number  of  Donors:  65 

Participation:  51.18% 

Total  Contributions:  31 ,435.00 
Avetage  Gift:  483.62 

Charles  E.  Andrews 
Anonymous 
Fred  C.  Ashman 
James  L.  Atkins 
Mark  S.  Austerlitz 
Linda  S.  Bartram 
Robert  J.  Beach 
Bruce  E.  Beacham 
Patricia  Falcao-Blumenfcld 
Howard  H.  Bond 
Jonathan  D.  Book 
James  Joa  Campbell 
John  H.  Carrill 
Noel  M.  Chiantella 
Karl  W.  Diehn 
L.  Thomas  Divilio 
James  R.  Evans 
Louis  Fox 
Gary  F.  Harne 
Albin  W.  Harris 
Malcolm  S.  Henoch 
Charles  F.  Hoesch 
Donald  S.  Horner 
Kenneth  V.  Iserson 
Neil  Kahanovitz 
M.  C.  Kowalewski 
Thomas  F.  Krajewski 
Marc  S.  Kramer 
Mary  Lou  Kramer 
Kenneth  D.  Krause 
Dennis  J.  Kutzer 
Thorn  E.  Lobe 
Frank  E.  Long 
Edmund  J.  MacLaughlin 


Charles  E.  Manner 
W.  Petet  Marwede 
Jeffrey  L.  Metzner 
Edward  M.  Miller 
Thomas  L.  Moffatt 
Parry  A.  Moore 
Edward  L.  Morris 
Frank  H.  Morris 
N.  D.  Orlando-Morris 
Kathryn  A.  Peroutka 
L.  FMward  Perraut  Jr. 
Stephen  H.  Pollock 
Jeffrey  L.  Quartncr 
Sandra  I  I   I    Quartner 
R.  W.  Reindollai 
Gregory  B.  Richardson 
Andrew  B.  Rudo 
Gary  B.  Ruppert 
James  H.  Somerville 
Michael  B.  Stewart 
Ronald  T.  Suski 
George  A.  Taler 
Richard  Taylor 
Trudy  E.  Termini 
Lloyd  M.  Van  Lunen  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Vegors 
I  i.irv  J.  Waxman 
Michael  E.  Weinblatt 
Robert  S.  Willig 
John  L.  Young 
lulius  D.  Zant 


Number  ol  Donors:  61 

Participation:  40.13% 

Total  Contributions:  16,775.00 
Average  Gift:  275.00 

Stephen  Paul  Adams 
Timothy  E.  Bainum 
Steven  M.  Berlin 
Damian  E.  Birchess 
Lawrence  F.  Blob 
Mark  E.  Bohlman 
Peter  C.  Cary 
David  D.  Collins 
Jonathan  E.  Coopet 
Jeffrey  M.  Davis 
Vincent  W.  DeLaGarza 
Christopher  Feifarek 
Ellen  B.  Feifarek 
William  G.  Flowers 
D.  Stewatt  Ginsberg 
Lenita  N.  Gorrell 
John  J.  Griffin  Jr. 
Ira  E.  Hantman 
Walter  R.  Hepnet  III 
Gary  M.  Jacobs 
Michael  Jefferies 
Patricia  D.  Kellogg 
Jacqueline  Kelly 
Gurudarshan  S.  Khalsa 
Harry  Clarke  Knipp 
Charles  L.  Knupp 
Albin  O.  Kuhn  II 
John  G.  Lavin 
Nelson  R.  Lehman 
Barry  K.  Levin 
Barry  E.  Levy 
Geoffrey  B.  Liss 
Miriam  Yudkoff  Lloyd 


Dorothy  K  MacFarlane 
James  E.  Mark 
Robert  D.  Mathieson 
Eva  H.  B.  McCullars 
Arnold  B.  Merin 
Richard  P.  Moser  Jr. 
W.  Bruce  Obenshain 
Murray  D.  Pearlman 
M.  H.  Rubenstein 
William  F.  Ruppel 
Robert  J.  Shalowitz 
Sharon  D.  Sibert 
Bruce  A.  Silver 
Gary  L.  Simon 
Lee  S.  Simon 
lames  W.  Srour 
Joseph  R.  Tiralla 
Barry  S.  Walters 
Deborah  F.  Weber 
Lani  S.  M.  Wheeler 
loan  E.  Whitehouse 
Susan  M.  Willard 
Pamela  A.  Wilson 
Bruce  C.  Winn. nun 
Samuel  J.  Yankclovc 
Benjamin  K.  Yorkoff 

\ I     /.uitsky 

loseph  W.  Zebley  III 

Number  of  Donnis  73 

Participation:  45.63  % 

Loral  Contributions:  14,345.00 
Average  Gift:  196.51 

Elliot  Aleskow 
Stuart  B.  Bell 
Ronald  S.  Benenson 
Michael  P.  Bey 
Joseph  L.  Braun 
Man  S.  Bresler 
David  E.  Bright 
Stuarr  Alan  Chalew 
Marie  D.  Chatham 
Dennis  J.  Chodnicki 
Elwood  A.  Cobey 
William  Joseph  Dichtel 
Willarda  V.  Edwards 
Rona  B.  Eisen 
Frederic  T.  Farra 
James  Feld 
Richard  J.  Feldman 
Robert  T.  Fisher 
Elliot  K.  Fishman 
Donna  L.  Frankel 
Samuel  D.  Friedel 
Linda  L.  George 
Anne  C.  Goldberg 
Beverli  S.  Goldberg 
Neil  D.  Goldberg 
Donald  J.  Gordon 
Charles  R.  Graham 
Charles  Edward  Green 
Marlene  T.  Hayman 
Martin  I.  Herman 
Dahlia  R.  Hirsch 
Christopher  F.  James 
Curtis  A.  Johnston 
Ronald  L.  Kahn 
Ronald  J.  Kendig 
ha  M.  Kileen 


Martin  Koller 
Sheldon  H.  Lerman 
Edgar  Jonathon  Lisansky 
Robert  A.  Loeb 
Eva  Magiros 
William  G.  Martin 
Judith  A.  Maslar 
Ellis  Mez 
John  P.  Miller  III 
Edward  B.  Mishner 
Coleman  A.  Mosley 
Paul  A.  Offit 
Gregory  N.  Pinkerton 
Stephen  Plantholt 
Terrence  L.  Posluszny 
Stephanie  L.  Rapke 
Barry  S.  Raskin 
Susan  L.  Reimer 
Richard  B.  Silver 
Bruce  H.  Sindler 
Dennis  M.  Smith 
Robert  L.  Smith 
Steven  G.  Steinberg 
Clyde  A.  Strang 
David  Strobel 
John  R.  S\  iil„i, 
Raymond  C.  I  .iluici 
Michelle  D.  Uhl 
Nancy  I.  Ulanowicz 
Jonathan  R.  Walburn 
Robert  I ■'.  Weiss 
Bennett  E.  Werner 
Katherine  C.  White 
Batry  A.  Wohl 
Richard  J.  Zangara 
Stephen  M.  Zemel 
Stuart  A.  Zipper 


Number  of  Donors:  74 

Participation:  45.12% 

Total  Contributions:  1 1 ,905.00 

Average  Gift:  160.88 

Philip  A.  Ades 
Robert  E.  Applebaum 
Charles  Wm.  Bennert 
Adam  Billet 
Steven  Billet 
Edwatd  N.  Bodurian 
Howard  Boltansky 
Douglas  F.  Bowman  Jr. 
Philip  R.  Bowman 
David  A.  Bryan 
Timothy  Burton 
David  E.  Cohen 
Ira  J.  Kalis  Cohen 
Jonathan  A.  Edlow 
Bruce  L.  Fisher 
Gregory  H.  Fisher 
Andrew  Paul  Fridberg 
Marianne  N.  Fridberg 
Morris  Funk 
Laurence  B.  Givner 
Robert  L.  Gold 
Edward  J.  Goldman 
Carol  M.  Gonzalez 
Michael  D.  Gorts 
Cynthia  L.  Gtaves 
Richard  A.  Gruen 
Richard  H.  Hallock 
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David  J.  Hartig 

M.  J.  Ichniowski 

Sandra  S.  Isbister 

Stuart  L.  Jacobs 

Daniel  T.  Kao 

Elizabeth  M.  Kingsley 

Douglas  L.  Kozlowski 

Pamela  G.  Krahl 

Martin  H.  Kroll 

Alan  J.  Levin 

S.  D.  Lindenbaum 

Mark  D.  Lisberger 

Michael  N.  Macklin 

Gregory  D.  McCormack 

Andrew  Richard  McCullough 

John  R.  McLean 

Stephen  A.  Metz 

Jeffrey  G.  Middleton 

Harvey  S.  Mishner 

Jeremy  S.  Musher 

David  G.  Oelberg 

Gary  C.  Prada 

Jay  G.  Prensky 

Susan  E.  Prevas 

Susan  H.  Prouty 

Jessica  J.  Radcliffe 

James  F.  Rooney 

Elizabeth  M.  Ross 

Ronald  J.  Ross 

Cheryl  Ann  Rubin 

Lawrence  D.  Sandler 

Simon  V.  Scalia 

E.  G.  Mosley  SchlenofT 

Anthony  O.  Sclama 

S.  Shawver-Matthews 

Robert  S.  Shayne 

Sanford  J.  Siegel 

Francisco  A.  Smith 

Alex  Soldi 

I  ilw.ti.l    I  iinutlu   S, mucin, 

Lornel  G.  Tompkins 

Robin  M.  Ulanow 

Stephen  A.  Valenti 

Sheila  A.  Walker 

Neil  E.  Warres 

Bruce  L.  Wencck 

Randolph  G.  Whipps 

Number  of  Donors:  76 

Participation:  i    SO". 

Total  Contributions:  13,805.00 

Average  Gift:  181.64 

Arthur  E.  Bakal 
Basil  Philip  Barr 
William  E.  Becker 
Bruce  D.  Behounek 
Marilyn  H.  Bennett 
Joanne  L.  Blum 
Karen  C.  Carroll 
Louis  11  '  ..I I.  ii 
Lois  M.  Conn 
Judith  B.  Dillman 

1  i.  Dorr 
Burt  1.  Fcldman 
Mitchell  S.  Finkel 
Mark  1    Fisher 

tophei  Stuari  formal 
Si  mi  I )   Friedman 
Ml,,  .  I  . 


Alan  R  Gaby 
Paul  F.  Giannandrea 
Leon  W.  Gibble 
Lyndon  K.  Goodwin 
Joyce  Y.  Gross 

A.  Stephen  Hansman 

B.  K.  Hershfield 
Jan  M.  Hoffman 
Jeanne  Horner 
Michael  E.  Hull 
Donna  G.  Hurlock 
Stephan  R.  Izzi 
Caroline  C  Johnson 
Frederic  J.  Kaye 
Alan  L.  Kimmel 
Max  D.  Koenigsberg 
Glenn  M.  Koteen 
Michael  Kowalyshyn 
Bernard  F.  Kozlovsky 
Owen  Lee 

Susan  M.  Levy-Strohm 
fimothy  J.  Low 
G.  S.  Malouf  Jr. 
Bruce  C.  Marshall 


Perri  L.  Wirtgrove 
Owen  Wolkowitz 
A.  F.  Woodward  Jr. 
H.  Russell  Wright 
Kristen  A.  Zarfos 
Gerald  N.  ZubkofT 

Number  of  Donors:  73 

Participation:  41.95% 

Total  Contributions:  13.066.00 
Average  Gift:  178.99 

Robert  R.  Arrwohl 
Melvin  A.  Bayne 
Louis  M.  Bell  Jr. 
Donald  E.  Brown  Jr. 
Lawrence  A.  Brown 
Wayne  E.  Cascio 
Robert  P.  Cervenka 
Jane  L.  Chen 
Joseph  P.  Crawford 


Classes  with  the  Highest 
Number  of  Donors 

1969  83 

1984   82 

1979  76 

1978   74 

1977/80 73 


Craig  R.  Martin 
Bruce  R.  McCurdy 
Melissa  A.  McDiarmid 
Mary  C.  McKay 
Wayne  A.  McWilliams 
Kathleen  H.  Miller 
Waller  B.  Moore 
Stephen  R.  Mosberg 
David  R.  Nagle 
William  F.  Obrecht 
lxiuis  F.  Ortenzio  Jr. 
Steven  H.  Pearlman 
John  D.  Reeder 
I'elet  1     Rork 
Bruce  Rosenberg 
Mark  S.  Rosenthal 
I  Deborah  I .  Shipman 
R.  Sierra  Zorita 
Mi.  hill  I    Smith 
Susan  T.  Slr.ihan 

Maura  I  Sughrue 
John  I .  S)  in,  ins 
David  B.  Tapper 
fames  A    regelei 
Elizabeth  I  .  ["so 
Rebecca  R.  Umbai  h 
Thomas  B.  Volatile 
|ohn  II  Weigel 
1 1. iil. in  I    Weisman 


Catherine  Crute 
Kirk  D.  Cylus 
Craig  A.  Dickman 
Darryl  A.  Driggs 
Paul  E.  Driscoll 
Margaret  D.  Eby 
[udith  balloon 
David  B.  Franks 
Inga  Lindsey  Fridie 
I    uln  Ann  I  i  uiIiii.iii 
Vincent  W.  Gatto 
Grace  K.  Gelletly 
Alan  I.  Gelman 
Deborah  L.  Golrecd 
Marcia  P.  ( loldmark 
Peter  J.  Golueke 
Robert  J.  1  leincn 
Lee  J.  Helm. in 
Geoffrey  R.  Herald 

Kenneth  A.  lurisl 
Jerome  J.  K.irw.uki  |r 
Marian  F.  Kellncr 
Michael  R.  Kessler 
Kenneth  C.  Kunze 
Susan  L.  Lacssig 
Anne  I).  I  ane 
John  R.  Livengood 
\ln had  R.  Lundc 
Robert  Y.  Maggin 


Teri  A.  Manolio 
Richard  A.  Marasa 
Karen  J.  Marcus 
John  N.  Margolis 
Margaret  E.  McCahill 
James  P.  McKenna 
T.  P.  McLaughlin 
Robert  Mclxllan 
Steven  M.  Miller 
Judah  A.  Minkove 
E.  Joseph  Morris 
William  J.  Oktavec 
Keith  D.  Osborn 
David  I.  Otto 
Craig  H.  Paul 
Russell  K.  Portenoy 
Guy  H .  Posey 
Michael  F.  Pratt 
James  P.  Richardson 
Roger  J.  Robertson 
Timothy  J.  Rodgers 
W.  Michael  Rogers 
R.  L.  Rudolph  II 
Robert  L.  Schiff 
Alvin  R.  Sills 
Roy  T  Smoot  Jr. 
Victoria  W.  Smoot 
Louis  W.  Solomon 
Sally  E.  Sondergaard 
Anne  Henry  Stoe 
Sandra  R.  Takai 
Eric  S.  Tannenbaum 
Phuong  D.  Tnnh 
Emily  A.  Ulmer 
Paul  E.  Whittaker 

Number  of  Donors:  54 

Participation:  32.34  % 

Total  Contributions:  8,115.00 

Average  Gift:  150.28 

Thomas  P.  Archer 
Peter  M.  Barker 
Robert  A.  Barthel 
Bruce  R.  Boiling 
Steven  W.  Boyce 
Benjamin  F.  Calvo 
Herbert  N.  Chado 
Linda  L.  Chambers 
Michael  R.  Clcmmens 
William  Z.  Cohen 
Lloyd  G.  Cox  11 
Maura  K.  Dollymore 
Kevin  J.  Doyle 
Mary  E.  Drupicski 
Paula  Ehrlich 
Daniel  P.  Fcrrick 
Frederick  G.  Flaccavento 
Patricia  C.  Frye 
Samuel  C.  Gold 
Hope  U.  Griffin 
William  S.  Gruss 
Howard  T.  Jacobs 
Vunii  Shitama  Jams 
I'm. in  I  I    K.ihn 
Karen  Kingry-Roles 
JoelB.  Klein 
Mark  ( '.  Lakshmanan 
Randy  Levin 
Alice  M.  Magner-Condro 


.Andrew  M.  Malinow 
Gordon  L.  Mandell 
Stephan  C.  B.  Mann 
Carol  S.  Marshall 
Samuel  O.  Matz 
Paul  E.  Mullen  II 
Kathryn  M.  Neuman-Rudo 
Marc  Okun 
Alan  R.  Pollack 
Deborah  R.  Pollack 
James  S.  Powell 
Marilyn  Righetti 
Howard  N.  Robinson 
Michelle  Gelkin 
Lauren  A.  Schnaper 
Howard  L.  Siegel 
Susan  H.  Siegel 
Samuel  Smith 
Dina  R.  Sokal 
Carl  Sperling 
Mark  Stega 
Elizabeth  Elster  Wack 
Brian  W.  Wamsley 
Samuel  A.  Yousem 
Laurie  T.  Zimmerman 


Number  of  Donors:  50 

Participation:  29.41  % 

Total  Contributions:  7,440.00 
Average  Gift:  148.80 

Guillermo  W.  Arnaud 
Chandralekha  Banerjee 
Wayne  L.  Barber 
Kenneth  A.  Blank 
Paul  S.  Brockman 
Bruce  M.  Bushwick 
Robert  F.  Carr 
Charles  Carroll 
Judith  L.  Chipchin 
Joseph  P.  Connelly  Jr. 
Thomas  W.  Conway 
Brian  K.  Cooley 
Cynthia  L.  Costenbader 
John  M.  DiGrazia 
Jonathan  S.  Elias 
Robert  J.  Fadden 
Patrick  F.  Gartland 
Joseph  W.  Gattuso  Jr 
Marc  A.  Gecka 
Warren  Gibbs 
George  E.  Groleau 
James  D.  Holt 
Bruce  A.  Kaup 
Daniel  Jay  Konick 
Darryl  B.  Kurland 
Donald  M.  Lai 
Randi  D.  Lebar 
Carole  R.  Lerman 
Man-  Beth  Jones  Lindsay 
James  W.  Miller  II 
Jonothan  Lee  Millei 
Andrew  V.  Panagos 
Steven  H.  Parkei 
Daniel  M.  Pcrlman 
Allan  J.  Raskin 
Barbara  W.  Reeve 
Ralph    I     S.ibagnn 
Jerry  B.  Schwartz 
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John  A.  Shutta 
Eliot  L.  Siegel 
Marc  H.  Siegelbaum 
Laura  L.  Stephenson 
Leon  Strauss 
Harry  S.  Strothers 
Robert  J.  Varipapa 
CorinaJ.  Waldman 
David  L.  Waxman 
Joseph  M.  Wiley 
David  L.  Yin 

Number  of  Donors:  58 

Participation:  34.73  % 

Total  Contributions:  1 1 ,505.00 
Average  Gift:  198.36 

Ali  J.  Afrookteh 
Marc  B.  Applestein 
E.  Allan  Arwell 
Jeffrey  J.  Bernstein 
Bruce  A.  Blacker 
George  M.  Boyer 
Harry  A.  Brandt 
Peter  G.  Brassard 
Monica  A.  Buescher 
Michael  A.  Caplan 
Blaise  Chromiak 
Protagoras  N.  Cutchis 
Stephen  W.  Dejter  Jr 
L.J.  Eglsederlll 
Joyce  Evans 
Michael  J.  Fisher 
Neil  B.  Friedman 
George  Thomas  Grace 
John  Hart 
James  Heaps 
Charles  E.  Hendricks 
Pamela  B.  Hudson 
Mary  Jo  Johnson 
Mark  R.  Kaehler 
Paul  L.  Karzenstein 
Roy  A.  Kottal 
Alan  B.  Kravitz 
Gary  F.  Kuhns 
Judith  A.  Monroe 
Jeffrey  K.  Moore 
Denis  J.  OTallon 
Harry  A.  Oken 
Ruth  H.  Oneson 
Nancy  Prosser 
Marc  S.  Rocklin 
William  G.  Rudolph 
Ronald  N.  Sakamoto 
Jeannine  L.  Saunders 
Frederick  W.  Schaerf 
Ronald  H.  Schuster 
James  Peter  Scibilia 
Eric  W.  Scon 
Donald  L.  Sherry 
Marc  S.  Shiftman 
James  R.  Sides 
Stephen  J.  Sikorski 
Kevin  L.  Snyder 
Alfred  D.  Sparks 
James  D.  Spiegel 
Lewis  M.  Steinberg 
Howard  Steiner 
Michael  A.  Stoiko 
Stuart  B.  Taylor 


August  J.  Troendle 
Victoria  A.  Vanik 
Robert  J.  Vissing 
Robert  E.  Walker 
Emmanuel  B.  Walter  Jr. 


Number  of  Donors:  82 

Participation:  50.31  % 

Total  Contributions:  13,895.00 
Average  Gift:  169.45 

C.S.  Abendroth 

Thomas  W.  Abendroth 

Joseph  A.  Adams 

Martin  A.  Albornoz-Santofimio 

Stephen  C.  Anderson 

Alison  Ansher 

Rodney  Samuel  Arthur 

Roy  E.  Bands  Jr. 

Bruce  C.  Banning  Jr. 

Patricia  A.  Barditch-Crovo 

Linda  F.  Barr 

Donald  M.  Beckstead 

Milton  K.  Bosch 

Robert  J.  Breslin 

Gail  S.  Brook 

Eve  E.  Bruce 

John  F.  Cary 

Robert  Craig  Cook 

Constantine  J.  Davantzis 

John  N.  Desverreaux  III 

Ellen  S.  Deutsch 

John  R.  Downs 

Joseph  C.  Eshelman  Jr. 

P.  Jeffrey  Ferris 

Dan  Glaser 

Lindsay  Golden 

Charles  T.  Gordon  III 

Nanette  M.  Gormley 

Heidi  D.  Gorsuch 

Todd  H.  Hillman 

Charles  W.  Hoge 

Thomas  E.  Jordan 

Leslie  I.  Katzel 

William  B.  Kerns 

Hei-Jung  C.  Kim 

Theodore  Y.  Kim 

N.  W.  Koutrelakos 

Frederick  E.  Kuhn 

Susan  M.  Lancelotta 

David  R.  Lee 

Brad  D.  Lerner 

Lynn  M.  Ludmer 

Daniel  M.  Marder 

Dale  R.  Meyer 

Carole  B.  Miller 

Russell  R.  Monroe  Jr. 

Vinay  M.  Nadkarni 

Edward  P.  Nast 

Neil  E.  Padgett 

Phillip  L.  Pearl 

Raymond  H.  Plackjr. 

Keith  S.  Pumroy 

Paul  R.  Ringelman 

Susan  L.  Robey-Cafferty 

Samuel  M.  Rosenberg 

Isabel  S.  Rosenbloom 

Deborah  S.  Ruark 

Leroy  M.  Schmidt 

Martin  L.  Schwartz 


Luette  S.  Semmes 
John  P.  Serlemitsos 
Marthew  M.  Shuster 
Joshua  Z.  Sickel 
Carmela  A.  Sofia 
William  G.  Tan 
Sharon  R.  Tapper 
Robert  W.  Tarr 
Katherine  D.  Tobin 
Timothy  C.  Trageser 
Paul  L.  Tso 
Debra  A.  Vachon 
Alexander  N.  Vennos 
Helen  E.  Walker 
Lewis  C.  Wasserman 
Jeremv  P.  Weiner 
Mitchell  H.  Weiss 
Kathleen  M.  Welch 
David  W.  West 
Kevin  K.  Whitrock 
Alan  H.  Wolff 
Christopher  J.  Zaj'ac 
Lawrence  A.  Zimnoch 


Michael  J.  Sicuranza 

Eric  C.  Sklarew 

Catherine  N.  Smoot-Haselnus 

Amy  R.  Seine 

Michael  E.  Sulewskr 

Mark  A.  Taylor 

Robert  A.  VanBesien 

H.  Von  Marensdorff 

Matthew  G.  Wagner 

Paul  R.  Weiner 

Dawna  H.  Woodyear 

Stephen  P.  Yeagle 


Number  oi  Donors:  53 

Participation:  32.32  % 

Total  Contributions:  6,530.00 
Average  Gift:  123.21 

Richmond  P.  Allan 
Ira  S.  Allen 
James  P.  Amerena 
Nicholas  B.  Argento 
Martha  L.  Barnett 
Michael  R.  Barnett 
Susan  Barrows 
Jeffrey  D.  Benner 
Wendy  J.  Bergman 
Joanna  D.  Brandt 
Margaret  O.  Burke 
Rudolph  C  Cane 
Mark  J.  Ehrenreich 
Barbara  A.  Eller 
David  A.  Gelber 
Frederick  M.  Gessner 
Daniel  I.  Ginsberg 
Robert  C.  Greenwell  Jr. 
Michael  J.  Hallowell 
Charles  S.  Hames 
Sharon  M.  Henry 
Sean  E.  Hunt 
Jeffrey  Jones 
Francisco  C.  King 
Kevin  Laser 
Donald  R.  Lewis  Jr. 
Alan  R.  Malouf 
Paul  C.  Marinelli 
David  John  Mauterer 
Mark  S.  McBride 
Daniel  J.  Morgan 
Patricia  B.  Patterson 
Michael  Platto 
David  W.  Portet 
Michael  P.  Riggleman 
Paul  Barton  Rosenberg 
Hari  C.  Sachs 
Sharon  B.  Samuels 
S.  J.  Schoenfelder 
Howard  K.  Schultz  Jr. 
Abby  Shevitz 


Number  ol  Donors:  49 

Participation:  31.41  % 

Total  Contributions:  7,900.00 

Average  Gift:  161.22 

Marilyn  F.  Althoff 
Stephanie  Harris  Applebaum 
Bryan  Kurt  Battle 
Gerard  Anthony  Burns 
Nathan  E.  Carnell 
Eugenio  Roberto  Chinea 
Steven  F.  Crawtord 
Katherine  Duffy 
Charles  W.  Emala 
Srephen  Michael  Fanto 
Ira  Louis  Fedder 
Scott  William  Fosko 
Craig  Froede 
Stephen  Wayne  George 
David  L.  Gold 
Pam  Williams  Goose 
Albert  Sydney  Hammond 
Sangwoon  Han 
Craig  D.  Hochstein 
Paul  Erick  Hogsten 
Abby  Irene  Huang 
Kelly  Ann  Hunrer-Fanto 
Elizabeth  A.  Janczur 
Karen  M.  Kabat 
Thomas  E.  Kelly 
Lee  Allan  Kleiman 
Jan  M.  Koppelman 
Dennis  Kurgansky 
Boris  W.  Kuvshinoffll 
Joseph  Gregory  Liberto 
Michael  S.  Lifson 
Marion  P.  Lomonicojr. 
Jeffrey  Robert  McLaughlin 
Scott  A.  Milsteen 
Gregory  K  Morrow 
David  W.  Oldach 
Donna  Lynn  Parker 
Seth  D.  Rosen 
Judith  Lynn  Rowen 
John  F.  Rubin 
Jonathan  S.  Schwab 
James  M.  Skolka 
Mark  Vogel  Smith 
Richard  M.  Sneeringer 
Dean  S.  Tippett 
Nevins  W.  Todd  III 
Henry  Tsao 
Mark  J.  Vocci 
Julia  Ann  Williams 


Number  of  Donors:  50 

Parricipation:  37.04  % 

Total  Contributions:  5,176.00 

Average  Gift:  103.52 

Susan  Goldberg  Baruch 

Mark  D.  Bullock 

Henry  J.  Chen 

Peter  W.  Cheng 

Lawrence  A.  Chia 

Daniel  Roger  Cornell 

Louis  Anrhony  Damiano 

Kathleen  A.  Devine 

Anne  M.  Dietrich 

John  Gary  Evans 

Francesco  Ferretti 

Adam  Howard  Fischler 

Michael  Patrick  Flanagan 

Heidi  L.  Frankel 

Allan  Frankle 

Jennifer  Suzanne  Gass 

Bruce  David  Greenwald 

Ralph  Gregg 

Vernita  D.  Hairston-Mitchell 

Elizabeth  Roberta  Hatcher 

Kevin  E.  Hohl 

Stephen  L.  Houff 

Patricia  E.  Kelly 

Betty  Ann  Kyser 

Robin  R.  Leslie 

Paul  F.  Malinda 

G.  Michael  Maresca 

Thomas  B.  Muliord 

Jennifer  L.  Murphy 

Susan  Suholet  Nesbirt 

Timothy  D.  Nichols 

Yvonne  Lynn  Ortaviano 

James  Otto 

Jennifer  R.  Pyle 

Jeffrey  Ronald  Rehni 

Lawrence  Rush 

Scott  J.  Schaffer 

Joy  Felicia  Slade 

Shelly  R.  Stelzer 

Roger  Marc  Stone 

Paul  A.  Taranrino 

My-Le  Truong 

Susan  E.  Wandishin 

David  M.  White 

George  E.  Wicks  III 

Thomas  S.  Wilson 

Jay  M.  Winner 

Shelly  Wong  Woodward 

D.  V.  Woytowitz 

Kathleen  M.  York-Smith 


Number  of  Donors:  42 

Participation:  31.11  % 

Total  Contributions:  4,420.00 

Average  Gift:  105.24 

Nancy  Bunker 
Lois  A.  Carani 
Thomas  P.  Carr 
Carol  C.  Coulson 
Paula  A.  DeCandido 
Matthew  R.  Dukehart 
Albert  G.  Fedalei 
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Honor    Roll 


James  V.  Ferris 
Hernando  J.  Ferro 
Brenda  J.  Forrest 
Mark  H.  Fraiman 
Audrey  L.  French 
Rebecca  A.  Goedeke 
Keith  B.  Gustafson 
Sally  F.  Hahn 
Gregg  L.  Heacock 
Jay  C.  Koons 
Kenneth  W.  Kotz 
Joel  S.  Lahn 
Roget  J.  levin 
Eric  O.  Lindbeck 
Marilyn  N.  Ling 
Aaron  H.  Magat 
C.  J.  Mays 
Stanley  M.  Pamfilis 
Richard  D.  Patten 
Charles  W.  Phelps 
Suresh  Philip 
Philip  C.  Pieters 
Shawn  W.  Robinson 
Jeffrey  N.  Rosensweig 
Gail  M.  Royal 
Charles  M.  Ruland 
Janelle  L.  Sandford 
Joseph  C.  Schwartz 
Jonathan  A.  Seidenberg 
Stanley  Joonho  Shin 
Eric  D.  Strauch 
Kenneth  K.  1  am 
Marcos  A.  Ugarte 
Monford  A.  Wolf 
Marcella  A.  Wozniak 


Number  of  Donors:  59 

Participation:  42.14% 

Total  Contributions:  6,558.00 
Average  Gift:  111.15 

John  T.  Alexander 

Darryn  M.  Band 

Louis  I.  Bezold 

Patricia  A.  Bray 

Caryn  M.  Brenner-Williams 

Brian  H.  Breslaw 

(  aieryl  Dungan  Burk 

Arjun  S.  Chanmugam 

Chau 
frank  |.  Collins 

imCooklV 
'     unci  Deckelman 
Inn  R.  Drew 
Michael  O.  Duhancy 
Brian  John  Eastridge 
<  lull,  nc  D.  Edwards 
Leighton  H.  Forrester 
Clarita  G.  Frazier 
David  S.  ( ieckle 
David  A.  Gnegy 
Steven  N.  Goldstein 
Niloufar  ( luiv 
Ned  1 1.  Gutman 
Ann  S.  Hagcn 
film  f  I  lanrahan 
Maura  K.  I  lanrahan 
Jamie  1..  Harms 
Stephen  I     I  [atem 


James  W.  Heitz 
Judith  Hutchinson 
Karen  1. .  Ksiazek 
Norman  A.  Lester 
Maywin  Liu 
I  rai  \  A.  Magnuson 
Ann  L.  Mattson 
Robert  T.  Maupin  Jr. 
Gregory  D.  Mieden 
Janice  L.  Miller 
Jean  Marie  Naples 
Lawrence  G.  Narun 
Mary  E.  Pagan 
Merdad  V.  Parsey 
David  A.  Riseberg 
Glenn  L  Sandler 
Lise  K.  Satterfield 
David  S.  Scharff 
Alan  I.  Schneider 
Ronald  M.  Schwartz 
David  P.  Smack 
Loreli  S.  Smith 
Patricia  M.  Sullivan 
Tackson  Tarn 
Major  William  E.  Venanzi 
Richard  1.  Weinstein 
Irving  V.  Westney 
John  F.  Wiley 
Robin  Williams 
Ronald  Jay  Williams 


Number  of  Donors:  31 

Participation:  24.60  "o 

Total  Contributions:  3.005.00 
Average  Gift:  96. 94 

Carolyn  M.  Apple 
David  H.  Balaban 
Sharen  M.  Bridge  Bisson 
Nicholas  M.  Cardiges 
Vera  H.  Cheng 
Henry  H.  Chong 
William  Pierson  Cook 
Peter  E.  Darwin 
Craig  K.  Freedman 
Carl  E.  <  lessner 
Marc  S.  Goldman 
Ann  L.  Hackman 
Br, an  II.  Hall 
John  T.  1 1. in  isi  in 
Bonnie  /..  Harte 
John  M.  I  lebeka 
Mary  K.  Hoffman 
Jerrv  A.  I  lunier 
Allen  W.  Kim 
Kelly  A.  O'Donncll 
Kenneth  J.  Okcn 
Daniel  P.  Paoli 
Martin  I    Passen 
Jcanmarie  Perrone 

Nit  llwI.IS  ( I,  Polis 
Michael  J.  Richman 
Teresa  I  tollman  Rosen 
Jeffrey  Rosenfeld  PhD. 
Nolan  I  >.  I  /"ii 

l   Werner 
Amy  A.  Zimmerman 


Number  of  Donors:  30 

Participation:  23.81  % 

Total  Contributions:  2,525.00 

Average  Gift:  84.17 

Michael  Lynn  Ault 
Lisa  Marie  Beaudet 
Eric  Berg 

Elizabeth  W.  Capacio 
Robert  M.  Cardinale 
Christian  Chisholm 
Beth  Gail  Diamond 
Michael  A.  Dias 
Fazeela  Ferouz 
Jan  Foxman-Cardinale 
Kelly  Lynne  fritz 
Madeline  Sharon  Frucht 
David  Peter  Goodfriend 
Eugene  M.  Grosvenor 
Angela  Sarah  Guarda 
Jennifer  Hollywood 
Joel  Kirson 

Matthew  George  Kramer 
Lorrie  Regina  Mello 
Wendy  Colleen  Moore 
Arman  C.  Moshyedi 
Joyce  Wysette  Neal 
John  Michael  Pabers 
Zinon  Mark  Pappas 
David  Seth  Pomerantz 
Mary  B.  W.  Porter 
Cynthia  Niemeyer  Schaeffer 
Susan  Kathleen  Shibet 
David  Lee  Taragin 
William  Carroll  Todd 


Number  of  Donors:  42 

Participation:  29.58% 

Total  Contributions:  2,965.00 
Average  (, in  70.60 

Evan  Alpert 
Anthony  Aram 
Rimal  Ashar 
Claudia  Beck 
Glint  Behrend 
Linda  Matsas  Bi  rgei 
Ne<  li.ima  Bernhardt 
|ohn  Bridgman 
1    nil.  ime  Brophy 
I  in  M.  Chang 
Daniel  J.  Choi 
Charles  Cole 
William  Dubiel 
|i  lit,  ■■.  Dubin 
Amu  lie  I incberg 
Stuan  1  i. 'in, i 
David  ( lentry 
\iiili,,iu  H.  Guarino 
I  Ii  ,ii  I  ling  Ho 
I  ).i\  nl  Kossoff 
Joseph  1  .  M.inli  | 

I. inn 
(  I. nidi. i  Moncgom  i     I  I  ij 
Mi nh  Van  Ngo 
I  'wens 
i  l'eet 
Huong  Pham 


David  Pimentel 
Virginia  Powel 
Judith  Racoosin 
Lisa  Kolste  Rakowski 
Ronald  T.  Rakowski 
Michael  Ritondo 
Geoffrey  L.  Rosenthal 
Mohammad  Sarfarazi 
Jennifer  Schuette 
Linas  Simonaitis 
1 1 1 1- 1  1  urner 
Trumer  Wagner 
Rebecca  Heaps  Ward 
Seymour  Williams 
Pamela  Wright 

Number  of  Donors:  32 

Participation:  23.88  % 

Total  Contributions:  2,040.00 

Average  Gift:  63.75 

Barbara  S.  Alexander 
Gregory  M.  Brouse 
Susan  Brouse 
Paulette  Browne 
Patricia  Choi 
Kathryn  M.  Connor 
Michael  Cushner 
Susan  King  Faustino 
Teresa  Hanyok 
DebraB.  Hum 
Patricia  Jett 
Mark  William  Keenan 
)ohn  Kim 
Karen  E.  Konkel 
Michael  Kuo 
Thomas  Lang 
Faye  Moul  Lari 
Yong  B.  Lei- 
Gregory  Levickas 
Andy  Lieberman 
Denis  Lin 
Nicola  A.  London 
Amal  Mattu 
Ursula  McClymont 
Stacy  Oshrv 
Shauna  Paylor 
Michelle  Young  Price 
Lynn  H.  Shin 
David  Shore 
Douglas  A.  Smith 
\li   I i.u  I  \\     Si. iik,, 
Christopher  Welsh 

Number  of  Donors:  33 

Participation:  28.45% 

l  ,iil  I  ontributions:  2,553.00 
Average  Gift:  77.36 

Maureen  Baxley 
Konni  E.  Bringman 

I' \  Brown 

Andrew  '  .  Bushnell 
I  ,ii,.,  \    <  apian 
Suzanni  I    iri 

Ann.    S,  l    I I' 

(  harles  W  <  Curtis 


Jeremy  P.  Finkelstein 

Kathleen  M.  Flores 

Stacy  Data  Gittleson-Fisher 

Deborah  S.  Hopkins 

Jason  A.  Kaplan 

Scott  E.  LaBorwit 

Linda  M.  Kim  Lang 

Hsiao-Hui  Lin 

John  A.  Lippert 

Mark  Lottes 

Louis  B.  Malinow 

LaShauna  Mcintosh 

Connie  Marie  McRill 

Christopher  P.  Moore 

George  A.  Porter  Jr. 

Kenneth  Sibila 

Ronald  Silverman 

Andrew  Lawrence  Smock 

Susan  Carla  Stone 

Aaron  Raymond  Twigg 

Joseph  Adrian  Tyndall 

Karla  Vana 

Robert  Charles  VandenBosche 

Julie  A.  Herling  Wagner 

Samuel  Woo 


Number  of  Donors:  30 

Participation:  24.59  % 

Total  Contributions:  1,335.00 

Average  Gift:  44.50 

E.  David  Bailey 

Shuchi  Bhatt 

James  Boler 

Sandra  Howard  Bonat 

Michael  Bond 

David  Brenner 

Sufen  Chiu 

Beth  Marie-Arciprete  Comeau 

Ramona  Daryani 

Jeanne  Hebb  Def  eo 

Kevin  Dooley 

(  harlotte  Harward 

George  Hoke 

Rous  Hoke 
Mi  i,  dull  lost  phi 
Jana  Kaplan 
Mitesh  (Co ill. in 
K.iilniine  I  ayton 
lames  fis/ewski 
Edward  L.  McDaniel 
William  1  .ance  Miller 
Avolonni  IV  Morgan 
Olayemi  < (  ( (siyemi 
Steven  Svoboda 
Theodore  S.  Takat.i 
lames  1  rumble 
[  i.nul  \  niiii.ni 
Brian  P.  Wells 
Scoti  Winiecki 
Samuel  Yoon 


Number  ol  Donors:  42 

Participation:  29.79  % 

final  Contributions:  2,055.00 
Average  Gift:  48.93 
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Honor    Roll 


Lesly  Berger 
Christian  Bounds 
Jeffries  Bucci 
Maureen  G.  Burdett 
Lisa  K.  Cannada 
Brian  Cantor 
Catherine  Cavender 
Raymond  Chang 
Ellie  Cohen 
Joy  Collins 
Marcia  Con 
Teresa  Cox 
James  Dombrowski 
Charles  Edwards  II 
Vicki  Ellis 
Carol  Goundry 
Janet  Y.  Higgins 
Charles  Brett  Hofmann 
Julie  Hurlock 
Kathleen  Kadow 
Frederick  T.D.  Kaplan 
Andrea  Karp 
Paul  J.  King 
Bryan  Klepper 
David  Lang 
Parricia  Liszewski 
Cheryl  Lohman 
David  Mandell 
Anne  Martello 
Mary  B.  Martello 
Annemarie  McCabe 
Lisa  Miller 
Jeanette  Nazarian 
Donna  M.  Osikowicz 
Melyssa  M.  Paulson 
Monica  Sarang 
Stephanie  D.  Silverman 
Angela  Delclos  Smedley 
Brenda  Srokes 
Kenneth  B.  Tepper 
James  Widmaier  Jr. 
Waltet  Wojcik 


Number  or  Donors:  41 

Participation:  27.15  % 

Total  Contributions:  1,880.00 

Average  Gift:  45.85 

Jennifer  Bamford 
Jennifer  Beall 
Laurie  Millar  Bothwell 
Ttoy  Brijbasi 
Dawn  Brusse 
Elizaberh  Campbell 
Regina  Clark 
David  Cosenza 
Kester  I.H.  Crosse  Jr. 
Daniel  C.  Farber 
Heidi  B.  Ginter 
Lauren  Gordon 
Arlene  L.  Hankinson 
Matthew  Howie 
Margaret  Kelly 
Sean  Koskinen 
Rachel  Kramer 
B.  Mark  Landrum 
Hubert  S.  Lin 


Thomas  Maslen 
Nicholas  Meyer 
Andrew  Morton 
Jaygopal  Nair 
Brian  Newcomb 
Barbara  Piasecki 
Victoria  C.  Pierce 
Jennifer  Porter-Larson 
Leandrea  Prosen 
Pritham  Mohan  Raj 
G.  Anthony  Reina  Jr. 
Nicole  Rochester 
Ruwanthi  Samaranayake 
Julie  A.  Slick 
Mary  Ann  Sorra 
Debbie  Spencer 
Marie  Vandenbosche 
Richard  Winakur 
Eduards  Ziedins 
Craig  Zinderman 
Jennifer  Zinderman 
Matthew  Zmurko 

Number  of  Donors:  27 

Participation:  19.85  % 

Total  Contributions:  865.00 

Average  Gift:  32.04 

Titus  C.  Abraha 
Aaron  M.  Bates 
Percy  Boateng 
Susanne  Katz  Bobenrieth 
Grace  L.  Carangal 
Greg  S.  Cohen 
Emily  Cootauco 
John  M.  Cox 
Jonathan  E.  Davis 
Erin  Latham  Giudice 
Michael  A.  Giudice 
Mary  E.  Goyer 
Damon  C.  Green 
Tania  L.  Hudson 
Ryokei  K.  Imai 
Erika  S.  Kenney 
Thomas  J.  Kenney  III 
Suhas  Madhiraju 
Melinda  A.  Mantello 
Otha  Myles 
Megan  O'Brien 
Adebowale  Prest 
Kevin  C.  Reed 
Karen  P.  Rjegert 
David  M.  Steele 
Ian  S.  Tucker 
Shannon  J.  Winakur 


Mohamed  S.  Al-Ibrahim,  M.D. 
Lindsay  S.  Alger,  M.D. 
Akshav  N.  Amin,  M.D. 
C.  William  Balke.  M.D. 
Elizabeth  Barnet,  M.D. 
Gregory  Kent  Bergey,  M.D. 
Rita  S.  Berndt,  Ph.D. 
Maureen  M.  Black,  Ph.D. 
Miriam  G.  Blitzet,  Ph.D. 
Angela  H.  Brodie,  Ph.D. 


Brian  J.  Browne,  M.D. 
Joseph  W.  Burnett,  M.D. 
David  R.  Burr,  Ph.D. 
E.W.Campbell  Jr.,  M.D. 
R.  Ben  Dawson,  M.D. 
Maria  E.  Delgado,  M.D. 
Suhayl  S.  Dhib-Jalbut,  M.D. 
Albert  Digerolamo,  M.D. 
Lisa  B.  Dixon,  M.D. 
Show-Hong  Duh,  Ph.D. 
Sudhir  K.  Dutta,  M.D. 
V.R.  Felipa,  M.D. 
Charlotte  Ferencz,  M.D. 
Kevin  S.  Ferentz,  M.D. 
Michael  L.  Fisher,  M.D. 
James  P.  G.  Flynn,  M.D. 
Ronald  W.  Geckler.  M.D. 
Fouad  E.  Gellad,  M.D. 
Lewis  J.  Goldfine,  M.D. 
Hugo  Gonzalez-Serratos,  M.D 
Denise  M.  Harmening,  Ph.D. 
J.  Laurance  Hill,  M.D. 
Albert  Hybl,  Ph.D. 
Mahmood  Jaberi,  M.D. 
Mahmood  Jahromi,  M.D. 
Roberto  A.  Jodorkovslcy,  M.D. 
Misbah  Khan,  M.D.,  MPH 
BetryLou  Koffel,  M.D. 
Karen  Kodoff,  M.D. 
Allan  Ktumholz,  M.D. 
Joseph  R.  Lakowicz,  Ph.D. 
Myron  Max  Levine,  M.D. 
John  Lion,  M.D. 
Linda  L.  Lutz,  M.D. 
Colin  F.  Mackenzie,  M.D. 
David  B.  Mallott,  M.D. 
Wolfgang  J.  Mergner,  M.D. 
JohnE.  Miller,  M.D. 
Roy  AM.  Myers,  M.D. 
Prasanna  Nair,  M.D. 
Frank  G.  Nisenfeld,  M.D. 
DrorPaley,  M.D. 
Hillel  S.  Panitch,  M.D. 
Chris  Papadopoulos,  M.D. 
Mario  L.  Penafiel.  M.D. 
S.  Michael  Plaut,  Ph.D. 
Marcos  J.  Pupkin,  M.D. 
Douglas  D.  Ross.  M.D. 
Judith  D.  Rubin.  M.D. 
John  H.  Sadler,  M.D. 
Leonatd  Scherlis,  M.D. 
Stephen  C.  Schimpff,  M.D. 
E.  L.  Sherrer,  M.D. 
David  J.  Silverman,  Ph.D. 
Raymond  A.  Sjodin,  Ph.D. 
George  T.  Strickland, 

M.D./Ph.D. 
Chen-ChihJ.  Sun,  M.D. 
J.  Tyson  Tildon,  Ph.D. 
Benjamin  F.  Trump,  M.D. 
fohn  Windiate  Warren,  M.D. 
Matthew  Ryan  Weir,  M.D. 
Carol  Zielke,  Ph.D. 
Horst  R.  Zielke,  Ph.D. 

Mrs.  Martha  O'Brien  Barnett 

Mr.  Harold  G.  Bell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis  P.  Beres 


Mrs.  Akiko  K.  Bowers 
Mrs.  Margaret  Pendleton 

Bowers 
Ms.  Wanda  J.  Braden 
Robert  T.  Cutting.  M.D 
Matthew  DeFeo 
Ms.  Jean  Matie  Drewes 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harlan  I.  Firminger 
Mrs.  Ann  C.  Ginsberg 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sheldon  E. 

Greisman 
Mrs.  Joyce  M.  Grossnickle 
Marion  Silver  Hayden 
Richard  B.  Hornick 
Ms.  Rose  Anna  Kottler 
Esther  And  Robert  Lambert 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Laverson 
Mrs.  Anira  C.  Ley 
Mrs.  Barbara  Mosberg 
Mrs.  Edith  Musnick 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Y.  Paterson 
Mrs.  Diane  Elizabeth  Roberrs 

Quijano 
Mrs.  Joanne  Richardson 
Ms.  Cecilia  Roberts 
Ms.  Veronica  Roberts 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Rouleau 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Sasscer 
Ms.  Katharine  E.  Smith 
Ms.  Renee  Traub 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  J.  Wisseman 
Mr  William  R.  Wisseman 

Aetna  Foundation 
Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric 

Company 
Becton  Dickinson  &  Company 
The  Black  &  Decker 

Corporation 
BP  America  Inc. 
Bristol-Myers  Squibb,  Corp. 
The  Chase  Manhattan 

Foundation 
Community  Foundation  of 

Western  North  Carolina 
Dun  &  Bradstreet 
Frank  C.  Marino  Foundarion 
The  Eleanor  Naylor  Dana 

Charitable  Trust 
Glaxo  Wellcome,  Inc. 
IBM  Corporation 
Integrated  Diagnostics,  Inc. 
Johnson  &  Johnson  Company 
Knollbrook  Community 

Assembly 
Lee  &  Sophie  Dopkin 

Foundarion 
Merck  &  Company,  Inc. 
Catalog  Dept.  Of  MSE  Libtary, 

JHU 
Philip  Morris  Co. 
Tenneco  Management  Co. 
Wachovia  Bank 
The  Wrair  Association 


The  Medical  Alumni 
Association  accepted 
donations  in  honor  of 
the  following  alumni, 
students  and  friends. 

William  Ballard  '43D 
Charles  Barnett  '4 1 
Thomas  Bigbee  '64 
John  Z.   Bowers  '38 
Thomas  B.  Connor  '46 
Sophie  &  Lee  Dopkin 
Milton  Ginsberg  '38 
S.  Shipley  Glick  '25 
Steve  Laverson  '83 
William  H.  Mosberg  '44 
Henry  Musnick  '43M 
Paul  Richardson  '50 
Robert  R.R.  Roberts  '54 
Robert  B.  Sasscer  '41 
Charles  Wisseman  '43 
Perri  Laverson  Wittgrove  '79 
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Finding  Out  What  Makes 
Ti  c      Tick 


By  Jennifer  Litchman 


A  psychiatrist  and  avid  gardener,  Virginia  Truitt 
Sherr,  '56,  never  thought  while  in  medical 
school  that  her  biggest  medical  challenge  would 
come  from  her  own  back  yard. 

Dr.  Sherr  is  a  Marylander  through  and 
through.  Her  family  is  deeply  entrenched  in 
Maryland  and  its  history.   Her  father,  Reginald 
V.  Truitt,  PhD,  was  a  marine  biologist  who 
founded  the  Chesapeake  Biological  Lab  and 
headed  Maryland's  Department  of  Research  and 
Education,  and  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources 
in  the  1940s  and  early  1950s.   Her  uncle,  Ralph 
R  Truitt,  '10,  helped  found  the  department  of 
psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Maryland  School 
of  Medicine  in  the  late  1940s.  Dr.  Sherr's  grand- 
parents' political  duties  during  World  War  I  were 
a  background  for  her  family's  sense  of  activism. 

"Based  on  Uncle  Ralph's  example,  however, 
I  thought  that  being  a  psychiatrist  would  be  a 
marvelous  way  to  spend  a  lifetime.   I  wanted  to 
find  out  what  makes  people  tick.   And  I  have 
ikii  had  one  regret  since  making  that  decision," 
says  Dr.  Sherr.  "Because  of  my  family,  I 
grew  up  with  great  respect  for  the  educa- 
tional institutions  within  Maryland,  and 
I  have  an  almost  religious  reverence  for 
the  state  school  system.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  to  go  elsewhere  for  my 
medical  education." 

After  completing  her  undergrad- 
uate degree  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park,  the 
aspiring  doctor  attended  the 


School  of  Medicine.  She  left  Maryland  after 
graduation  for  an  internship  in  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania,  where  she  met  and  married  her 
husband.  After  a  psychiatry  residency,  Dr.  Sherr 
spent  ten  years  as  department  head  of  geriatric 
psychiatry  at  Norristown  State  Hospital  in 
Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  she 
developed  an  innovative  house  call  program 
which  treated  people  in  their  own  homes  and 
avoided  warehousing  of  the  elderly  mentally  ill. 

Dr.  Sherr  has  been  in  private  practice  of 
general  psychiatry  for  more  than  three  decades 
now.  Although  she  has  always  seen  patients  with 
psychological  problems,  more  and  more  of  her 
patients  also  began  complaining  of  physical  ail- 
ments for  which  no  medical  diagnosis  was  forth- 
coming— symptoms  that  sounded  like  the 
unusual  ones  associated  with  chronic  tick-borne 
illnesses.  In  order  to  learn  how  to  treat  her 
patients,  Dr.  Sherr  began  reading  about  spiro- 
chetes to  educate  herself.  But  her  quest  for 
knowledge  about  Lyme  and  its  co-infective  dis- 
eases came  with  a  life-threatening  twist:  Dr. 
Sherr,  too,  eventually  became  a  victim  of  three 
tick-borne  diseases. 

At  home  in  her  garden,  Dr.  Sherr  came  into 
contact  daily  with  all  sorts  of  arachnids.  She  was 
aware  that  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  there  was  an 
epidemic  of  tick  related  illnesses.  She  had  heard 
that  the  disease  was  spreading  south  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  she  lived.  But  because  she 
has  always  been  very  strong  and  healthy,  she 
didn't  think  she  was  particularly  at  risk  for  a 
tick-borne  illness.  In  the  late  1980s,  Dr.  Sherr 
began  to  have  bizarre  symptoms,  such  as  rashes 
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and  unusual  reactions  to  light,  for  which  she 
could  find  no  medical  explanation. 

In  1990,  Dr.  Sherr  found  on  her  arm  a  tiny 
speck  embedded  in  a  bulls  eye  rash;  that  mote, 
in  retrospect,  was  probably  a  larval  tick.  She 
remembers,  "I  was  very  interested  in  the  bug, 
from  a  scientific  standpoint,  and  I  wanted  to 
observe  it.  At  that  time  I  didn't  really  understand 
about  the  earliest  larval  and  nymph  stages  of  a 
tick's  life  cycle,  and  wasn't  yet  aware  of  the 
potentially  grave  implications  of  contact  with 
ticks."  Several  years  after  her  encounter  with  the 
tick  in  her  garden,  she  began  to  experience  the 
same  bizarre  symptoms  of  some  of  her  patients, 
such  as  chills,  malaria-like  sweats,  hypersensitiv- 
ity to  chemicals  and  sound,  headaches,  and  joint 
pains.  She  was  sure  the  bull's  eye  rings  had  been 
the  telltale  signs  of  Lyme  disease.  However,  Dr. 
Sherr  says,  "Because  I  appreciated  the  maxim  we 
all  learned  in  medical  school:  'Physician,  do  not 
treat  thyself,'  I  tried  for  five  years  to  get  attention 
from  various  specialists.  But  I  repeatedly  was  told 
that  1  didn't  look  sick  and  was  too  well  to  have 
Lyme  disease — that  I  had  no  'numbers'  to  indi- 
cate a  serious  infection." 

That  advice  didn't  sit  well  with  Virginia 
Sherr,  the  woman,  who  is  inquisitive  by  nature. 


Nor  did  it  sit  well  with  Virginia  Sherr,  the  doc- 
tor, who  knew  that  she  wasn't  imagining  her 
symptoms.  As  she  became  increasingly  disabled, 
she  knew  she  needed  answers  that  weren't  forth- 
coming in  her  medical  community.  In  despera- 
tion, she  appealed  to  Dr.  Oliver  Sacks,  author  of 
the  book  Awakenings.  Says  Dr.  Sherr,  "By  then,  I 
was  so  weak  that  I  had  no  reason  to  think  I  was 
going  to  live  and  thought  I  had  nothing  to  lose 
by  appealing  to  Dr.  Sacks  for  guidance.  I  told 
him  that  I  thought  I  had  Lyme  disease,  but  that 
nobody  would  believe  me  and  treat  me  for  it.  He 
told  me  that  he  thought  my  story  was  important 
and  should  be  told,  and  that  women's  medical 
complaints  are  often  discounted,  even  in  today's 
society." 

With  Dr.  Sack's  encouragement,  Dr.  Sherr 
began  to  delve  even  deeper  into  what  makes  ticks 
tick  and  into  the  various  tick-borne  illnesses.  She 
also  began  to  write  about  her  own  experience 
with  Lyme  disease.  She  became  an  advocate  for 
patients  who,  like  herself,  were  not  being  taken 
seriously  by  the  medical  community.  Dr.  Sherr 
has  published  articles  in  numerous  journals  and 
publications,  and  was  recently  appointed  to  the 
Board  of  the  International  Lyme  and  Associated 
Diseases  Society  for  her  activism  and  advocacy 
on  behalf  of  people  with  tick-borne  illnesses. 
Because  Dr.  Sherr  was  able  to  prevail  upon  doc- 
tors to  take  her  symptoms  seriously,  she  now  is 
being  treated  successfully  for  Lyme,  babesiosis 
and  ehrlichiosis,  which  allows  her  efforts  on 
behalf  of  her  patients  to  continue. 

Dr.  Sherr  would  say  that  her  survival,  in 
large  part,  is  due  to  one  of  her  earliest  heroes:  Dr. 
John  Krantz,  her  pharmacology  professor  at 
Maryland.  "Dr.  Krantz  was  a  gentleman  and  an 
excellent  teacher.  He  often  remarked  that 
'Chance  favors  the  prepared  mind,'  which  he 
borrowed  from  Louis  Pasteur.  What  Dr.  Krantz 
really  meant  was  that  if  you  are  observant  and 
keep  your  mind  open,  things  will  be  revealed  to 
you.  Perhaps  Dr.  Krantz's  words  made  me  a  bit 
of  a  medical  detective.  I  think  I  owe  my  success 
in  large  part  to  Dr.  Krantz,  because  the  recitation 
of  that  idea  really  struck  a  chord  with  me."  E 
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Moscow  on  the  Eastern  Shore 


Dr.  Herbert  utilized  a  popu- 
lar mode  of  transportation 
in  Moscow,  1956. 


Dr.  Thomas  F.  "Tim"  Herbert  has  always  been 
something  of  a  homebody.  When  he  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  thel940s, 
he  commuted  about  30  miles  a  day  from  his 
home  in  Ellicott  City  to  downtown  Baltimore. 
At  first  he  took  Street  Car  No.  9  and  the  track- 
less trolley,  but  later  he  drove  a  new,  4-door 
Chevrolet.  When  he  went  to  medical  school  at 
the  School  of  Medicine,  again  he  made  the  trek 
from  his  home,  an  old  Victorian  on  Church 
Road.  And  on  the  nights  when  he  wasn't  rushing 
around  at  St.  Agnes  Hospital  in  Baltimore  dur- 
ing his  internship,  he  was  at  home.  "I  have  just 
always  had  an  attachment  to  my  home  and  local 
surroundings,"  says  Dr.  Herbert,  who  is  71,  and 
graduated  from  the  medical  school  in  1953. 

So,  when  he  joined  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in 
1955,  it  was  unusual  for  Dr.  Herbert  to  agree  to 
a  stint  as  physician  to  the  American  Embassy  in 
Moscow.  "I'd  say  I  had  a  certain  amount  of 
anxiety,"  says  Dr.  Herbert.  "But  at  that  age  you 
look  at  things  as  a  challenge;  you  don't  fear 
them.  It  looked  like  a  big  adventure  to  me." 
For  Dr.  Herbert,  who  was  newly  married,  the 
adventures  in  Moscow  were  like  none  other. 

Dr.  Herbert  and  a  British  physician  cared  for 
some  1,200  patients — Americans,  Danes,  Finns, 
Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Egyptians.  A  family  prac- 
titioner, Dr.  Herbert  found  himself  functioning 
as  a  one-man  medical  team.  He  removed  skin 
lesions,  treated  lacerations,  took  x-rays  and  set 
broken  bones.  He  didn't  have  a  nurse  or  a  phar- 
macist; so  he  kept  his  own  appointment  book 
and  mixed  ointments,  prescriptions,  and  elixirs. 

In  1955,  America  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
locked  in  a  Cold  War,  and  tensions  between  the 
two  governments  ran  high.  Anytime  Dr.  Herbert 


and  wife  Katherine  walked  along  Moscow's  streets, 
they  were  tailed  by  guards.  If  they  drove,  there  was 
always  a  mysterious  car  behind  them.  "It  was  pretty 
grim,"  Dr.  Herbert  says.  "We  were  not  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Russians.  There  were  guards  and 
military  people  everywhere  in  Moscow  in  1956." 

Once,  Dr.  Herbert,  Katherine,  and  another 
couple  took  a  trip  in  an  Air  Force  vehicle — a 
Checkered  cab  painted  gray — from  Moscow  to 
Kiev.  As  they  passed  out  of  a  small  town,  they 
were  stopped  by  a  soldier,  who  thrust  the  barrel 
of  his  gun  through  the  vehicle's  rear  window. 
The  soldier  told  the  stunned  group  that  they 
couldn't  go  any  further.  "We  turned  and  went 
another  way  and  they  stopped  us  again,"  he  said. 
The  officer  Dr.  Herbert  was  traveling  with  spoke 
Russian,  and  he  persuaded  a  town  official  to  help 
them.  The  official  escorted  them  to  the  next 
checkpoint  while  riding  on  a  flatbed  truck.  But 
the  travelers  were  stopped  again.  Finally,  after 
several  hours,  they  were  let  through  to  Kiev. 
"All  in  all  I  thought  it  was  pretty  good,"  Dr. 
Herbert  says  of  the  experience.  "I  felt  it  was 
very  broadening." 

Dr.  Herbert  and  his  wife  returned  to  the 
U.S.  in  1957  where  he  completed  his  second  year 
assistant  residency  at  St.  Agnes.  Then,  he  started 
a  solo  practice  in  family  medicine.  This  time  he 
didn't  hop  a  street  car  or  drive  in  his  car  to  get  to 
the  office.  All  Dr.  Herbert  had  to  do  was  walk  to 
an  office  set  up  in  the  basement  of  his  boyhood 
home  and  greet  his  patients.  "All  my  life  I 
wanted  to  do  general  practice  in  Ellicott  City," 
says  Dr.  Herbert,  who  after  merging  his  practice, 
retired  in  1991  to  St.  Michaels,  Maryland.  "That 
had  been  my  goal."  Hi: 
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Class  Notes 


1926:  Max  Trubek  of  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  is  in  good  health  and  looking 
forward  to  his  101st  birthday  celebra- 
tion as  well  as  the  year  2000  and  living 
in  three  centuries!  He  continues  to  hear 
from  former  colleagues  and  patients  and 
has  become  a  master  Scrabble  player  in 
his  retirement.  He  practiced  internal 
medicine  until  age  93. 


1932:  Meyer  W.  Jacobson  is  in  good 
health  at  age  93  and  living  in  New 
Orleans  with  his  daughter. 


I943D:  Harold  Sterling  of  Bethesda, 
Md.,  is  enjoying  retirement  and  is 
looking  forward  to  seeing  his  grandson 
pursue  a  career  in  medicine. 

1946:  John  R.  Gamble  of  Lincolnton, 
N.C.,  retired  from  the  NC  General 
Assembly  after  14  years.  He  retired 
from  medicine  in  1987. 

1948:  Benjamin  K.  Silverman  is  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
Textbook  of  Pediatric  Emergency 
Medicine.  He  is  clinical  professor  of 
pediatrics  and  attending  physician  in 
the  pediatric  emergency  department  at 
UCLA/Harbor  Medical  Center. 


1950:  Miriam  S.  Daly  of  Albion, 
Mich.,  is  president  of  the  Albion 
Communitv  Foundation  for  1999. 


1951:  Benjamin  D.  Gordon  of 

Yarmouth  Port,  Mass.,  continues  to 
conduct  safety  studies  on  new  pediatric 
products  as  a  consultant  for  the  cos- 
metic industry. 


Richard  A.  Sindler,  '52,  and  wife  Vicki 

1952:  Richard  A.  Sindler  of  Towson, 
Md.,  is  an  antique  dealer,  fully  retired 
from  the  practice  of  radiology.  He  and 
wife  Vicki  have  four  grandchildren. 

1955:  Murray  Kappelman  of 

Baltimore  was  the  recipient  of  the 
1999  Pediatrician  of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  Maryland  Chapter  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 
F.  Richard  Walton  of  Crown  Point 
Ind.,  will  be  unable  to  attend  this  45th 
Reunion  in  May.  He  invites  classmates 
to  contact  him. 

1957:  Joseph  O.  Dean  Jr.,  of 

Chillicothe,  111.,  continues  to  travel, 
having  visited  all  seven  continents 
including,  most  recently,  the  Antarctic. 

1958:  Bruce  N.  Curtis  of  Thatcher, 
Ariz.,  and  wife  LaDawn  spent  16 
months  in  Mexico  doing  voluntary 
research  in  Nosocomial  infections  in 
children's  hospitals. 


1 96 1 :  Samuel  H.  Henck  of  Beverly, 
Mass.,  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  top  20 
primary  care  physicians  by  Tufts 
Health  Plan  Members.  The  survey 
measured  more  than  5,000  physicians 
in  New  England.  Michael  B.  A. 
Oldstone  of  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  elected  to 
the  National  Academy,  Institute  of 
Medicine,  recently  received  the  Taylor 
Internationa]  Prize  in  Medicine  for  his 
contributions  to  the  understanding  of 
virus-host  interactions.  His  book 
Viruses,  Plagues  and  History  has  been 
translated  into  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Polish,  and  is  being  translated  into  three 
other  European  Languages  and  will  be 
released  in  paperback  in  March,  2000. 

1963:  Walter  W.  Shervington  of  New 

Orleans  is  president  of  the  National 
Medical  Association.  Dr.  Shervington 
is  chief  executive  officer  of  the  New 
Orleans  Adolescent  Hospital,  a  psychi- 
atric hospital  for  children  and  adoles- 
cents. He  is  associate  professor  of 
psychiatry  at  Louisiana  State  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

1 964:  Charles  Dudley  Lee  is  regional 
medical  director  for  HealthHelp,  Inc.,  a 
radiology  management  company  in 
Tampa.  In  addition  to  his  medical 
degree,  Dr.  Lee  also  has  a  JD  and  an 


Samuel  M.  Henck,  '6 
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MBA.  D.  Ted  Lewers  of  Easton,  Md., 
was  elected  chair  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  Board  of  Trustees. 
Dr.  Lewers  is  a  nephrologist  and  was  first 
elected  to  the  AMA  board  in  June  1993. 

1969:  Stanton  C.  Kessler  of  Sherburn, 
Mass.,  is  chief  of  staff  for  the  office  of 
chief  medical  examiner  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Brian  S.  Saunders  of  San  Diego,  and 
wife  Patricia,  are  frequent  medical  vol- 
unteers in  Eastern  Europe.  Since  1993, 
they  have  made  12  trips  to  Romania, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Russia  to  teach 
pediatric  advanced  life  support  instruc- 
tor courses  and  neonatal  resuscitation 
programs.  More  trips  are  scheduled  in 
the  future,  and  they  are  always  looking 
for  interested  volunteers.  David  A.  Wike 
of  Boise,  Idaho,  retired  in  December 
and  is  pursuing  non-medical  interests. 
His  eldest  daughter  Laura  is  serving  a 
radiology  residency  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico,  while  Christine  has 
recently  earned  a  masters  degree  in 
physical  therapy  and  practices  in 
Helena,  Mont. 


1970:  Donald  L.  Leass  of  Woodlands, 
Tex.,  announces  that  daughter 
Elizabeth  has  entered  the  University  of 
Texas  as  a  physics  major  and  art  history 
minor.  Dr.  Leass  is  already  experiencing 
separation  anxiety. 

1972:  William  L.  Lipman  is  chief  of 
specialty  services  at  Anna  Jaques 
Hospital  in  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  and 
was  reappointed  as  a  clinical  associate 

in  orthopedic  surgery  at  Massachusetts 
General  1  lospital.  He  lives  with  wife 
Karen  and  three  children. 

1973:  Murray  A.  Kalish  of  Baltimore  is 
the  alternate  district  director  represent 
ing  the  Maryland-District  of  Columbia 


Society  of  Anesthesiologists  to  the 
ASA.  He  is  serving  a  three  year  term. 

1975:  Robert  J.  Beach  of  Mays 
Landing,  N.J.,  is  medical  director  of 
the  cancer  program  at  Shore  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Somers  Point,  a  member  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Cancer 
Network.  Michael  E.  Weinblatt  of 
Waban,  Mass.,  reports  that  he  and  his 
wife  are  taking  a  six  months  vacation 
from  January  to  June  and  will  be  cruis- 
ing in  Mexico  on  their  boat. 

1977:  Raymond  C.  Talucci  of  Cherry 
Hill,  N.J.,  is  director  of  trauma  services 
at  Crozer-Chester  Medical  Center. 

1978:  John  C.  Chatlos  of  Old  Bridge, 
N.J.,  announces  the  birth  of  Liviya 
Altair,  his  second.  Ruth  A.  Robin  of 

Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.,  moved  to  a 
small  house  on  a  lake  for  boating  and 
fishing.  Eldest  daughtet  Melissa  gradu- 
ated from  high  school. 

1 979:  Harlan  F.  Weisman  of  Rosemont, 
Pa.,  is  senior  vice  president,  research  and 
development  for  Centocor.  He  has  been 
with  the  company  since  1990.  Kristen 
A.  Zarfos  of  Deep  River,  Conn.,  is  a  full 
time  faculty  member  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut  School  of  Medicine  as 
an  associate  professor  of  surgery.  Dr. 
Zarfos  practices  general  surgery  with  a 
concentration  in  breast  cancer,  as  well  as 
community  outreach  on  women's  health 
care  issues. 


1980:  Robert  J.  Ginsberg  of 

Clarksville,  Md.,  was  a  workshop 
leader  at  a  March  1999  conference  .it 
Johns  Hopkins  entitled  "Building 
Bridges — The  Link  of  Conventional 
and  Complementary  Medicine." 


1 98 1 :  Thomas  P.  Archer  of  Franklin, 
N.C.,  maintains  an  ob/gyn  practice  in 
Macon  Count)'.  Marilyn  Righetti  of 
Hailey,  Idaho,  is  a  district  five  trustee 
for  the  Idaho  Medical  Association.  She 
has  offices  in  Twin  Falls  and  Ketchum. 
Gloria  J.  Zibilich  of  Smethport,  Pa., 
is  enthusiastic  about  expanding  her 
outpatient  family  practice  to  include 
certification  as  a  medical  consultant 
and  practitioner  of  the  Creighton 
Model  of  Natural  Family  Planning. 

1982:  Rebecca  Love  of  Ruxton,  Md., 
is  practicing  emergency  surgery,  but  no 
longer  at  night.  Her  eldest  child  is  a 
senior  at  St.  Marys  College  and  plans 
to  be  a  librarian. 

1 983:  Barry  S.  Auerbach  practices 
primary  care  pediatrics  in  Chesterfield, 
Va.  Mary  I.  Jumbelic  is  chief  medical 
examiner  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.  She  recently 
moved  into  a  new  state  of  the  art  facility 
— the  Center  for  Forensic  Sciences — 
that  houses  the  medical  examiner, 
forensic  toxicology,  DNA,  and  crime 
laboratories.  She  and  her  husband 
Marc  Safran,  MD,  have  three  boys, 
ages  ten,  eight  and  four. 

1986:  Judith  Lynn  Rowen  of 

Dickinson,  Tex.,  is  clerkship  director 
for  the  department  of  pediatrics  at  the 
University  of  Texas  Medical  Branch  in 
Galveston.  She  was  the  first  faculty  to 
be  honored  with  consecutive  teaching 
awards  by  the  house  staff. 

1987:  Adam  H.  Fischler  of  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.,  announces  the  birth  of 
Daniel  Benjamin  on  March  1 1,  1999, 
his  second  son.  D.V.  Woytowitz  of 
Punta  Gorda,  Fla.,  announces  that  he 
and  wife  Karen  have  a  third  child, 
James  Francis. 

1988:  Nancy  Bunker  suited  her  own 
private  pediatric  practice  in  Latham, 
N.Y.  Ira  Chang  has  a  new  practice  in 
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Class  Notes 


The  Medical  Alumni 
Association 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how 
the  Medical  Alumni  Association  is 
governed?  A  Board  of  Directors, 
listed  on  the  contents  page  of  this 
magazine,  oversees  activities  of  the 
Association.  It  consists  of  five  officers 
and  nine  directors.  The  Board  has 
several  standing  committees  that 
oversee  reunion,  alumni  awards, 
Board  nominations,  bylaws,  budget 
and  finances,  preservation  of 
Davidge  Hall  and  the  Bowers 
Collection  of  medical  artifacts,  and 
production  of  the  Bulletin.  Many 
proposals  and  policies  are  studied 
on  the  committee  level  before  pre- 
sentation to  the  full  Board  and  gen- 
eral membership. 

The  Board  meets  four  times 
each  year,  in  addition  to  the  annual 
business  meeting  during  reunion. 
Dues-paying  members  are  invited 
to  attend  meetings  and  are  encour- 
aged to  notify  Board  members  or 
the  alumni  office  of  their  interest  in 
becoming  involved.  For  more  infor- 
mation, please  contact  Larry  Prtrof, 
executive  director,  at  4 1 0-706-7454. 


Denver,  and  is  medical  co-director  of 
the  Colorado  Neurological  Institute. 
He  plans  to  be  married  next  summer. 
Donald  O.  Kreger  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.D., 
is  on  the  faculty  at  the  University  of 
South  Dakota  School  of  Medicine.  For 
four  years  he  directed  the  first  IVF 
program  in  the  state  and  currently 
co-directs  the  division  of  reproductive 
endocrinology. 

1989:  Steven  N.  Goldstein  of 

Watervliet,  N.Y.,  passed  the  boards  in 
general  surgery  and  is  in  private  prac- 
tice outside  of  Albany,  specializing  in 
laparoscopic  hernia  surgery.  Maura  K. 
Hanrahan  of  Park  City,  Utah,  and  hus- 
band John  report  the  birth  of  daughter 
Molly  in  December  1998.  Elizabeth 
Lee  of  Atlanta  was  voted  teacher  of  the 
year  at  Emory  University's  department 
of  anesthesiology.  She  is  co-director  of 
Emory's  surgical  intensive  care  unit. 


1 990  :  Carl  E.  Gessner  has  moved  to  a 
new  practice  in  Concord,  N.C.  He 
announces  the  birth  of  daughter 
Margaret  Louise  on  April  30,  1998. 

1991:  Yared  Aklilu  of  Weston,  Fla., 
joined  a  private  practice  with  Infectious 
Diseases  Association  of  Fort  Uiuderdale. 
Michael  Lynn  Ault  of  Chicago  is  associate 
chief,  section  of  critical  care  medicine  in 
the  department  of  anesthesiology  at 
Northwestern  University  Medical  School. 

1 992:  Todd  Kihara  is  a  vascular  sur- 
geon in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  following  the 
completion  of  a  fellowship  at  Penn 
State.  Nancy  L.  Roman  of  Durham, 
N.C,  is  very  happy  in  full  time  private 
practice  of  general  psychiatry  and  psy- 
choanalysis. Allyson  Stanley-Ambrose, 
a  family  practitioner  in  Robbinsdale, 
Minn.,  is  clinical  assistant  professor  in 


the  department  of  family  practice  and 
community  health  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Medical  School. 

1993:  Kim  Glover  of  Bowie,  Md.,  works 
for  Mid  Atlantic  Permanente  Medical 
Group,  and  son  Jahmaal  is  in  college. 

1995:  Sean  Curtin  joined  a  private 
practice  in  internal  medicine/sports 
medicine  at  Harford  Primary  Care  in 
Bel  Air,  Md.,  and  is  a  team  physician 
for  the  University  of  Maryland 
Terrapins  in  College  Park.  Andrew 
Ferguson  was  married  to  Karen  Joy 
Monoker  in  Davidge  Hall  on  June  19, 
1999,  and  their  reception  was  at 
Westminster  Hall.  He  is  in  private 
practice  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Sanford 
Katz  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  is  in  his 
final  year  of  residency  in  radiation 
oncology  at  Georgetown  University 
Hospital  where  he  is  currently  serving 
as  chief  resident. 

1996:  Mary  Beth  Craig  of  Abingdon, 
Md.,  joined  Jarrettsville  Family  Care. 
Marcia  Cort  of  Cheverly,  Md.  is  one  of 
the  chief  residents  at  Howard 
University  Hospital  in  emergency  med- 
icine. She  sends  greetings  to  classmates. 
James  Dombrowski  recently  moved 
from  Korea  to  Northern  Italy  as  a  flight 
surgeon  for  the  Air  Force.  He  plans  to 
be  in  Europe  for  another  three  years 
and  invites  alumni  travelers  to  visit 
him.  Raquel  Watkins  married  James  R. 
Kimberly,  MD,  on  September  4,  1999. 
Dr.  Watkins  is  one  of  the  assistant  chiefs 
of  medicine  in  the  department  of  inter- 
nal medicine  at  Wake  Forest  University 
School  of  Medicine;  her  husband  is  also 
on  the  faculty  in  the  department. 

1998:  Herlene  Chatha  of  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.,  married  Kevin  C.  Reed  on 

June  19,  1999.  They  honeymooned  in 
the  West  Indies. 
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Meyer  H.  Friedman,  '27 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 
February  16,  1999 

Arthur  G.  Siwinski,  '31 

Westminster,  Maryland 
August  15,  1999 

Dr.  Siwinski  completed  medical  and 
surgical  internships  at  Mercy  Hospital 
and  the  University  of  Maryland,  and 
was  a  fellow  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
from  1938-40.  He  was  an  Army 
medical  officer  in  the  southwest  Pacific 
with  the  42nd  General  Hospital  from 
1941-45,  and  served  as  chief  of  surgery 
with  the  1 36th  Evacuation  Hospital  of 
the  Maryland  National  Guard.  Dr. 
Siwinski  was  an  active  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association 
from  1960—61.  He  was  president  of  the 
Baltimore  City  Medical  Society  in  1966 
and  president  of  the  Maryland  State 
Medical  Society  from  1968-69.  He  had 
a  private  practice  and  was  on  the  staffs 
of  Mercy,  Union  Memorial  Hospital, 
University  of  Maryland,  Bon  Secours 
Hospital  and  South  Baltimore  General 
Hospital.  Dr.  Siwinski  was  associate  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
also  lectured  in  dental  oncology  at 
Maryland's  dental  school.   Dr.  Siwinski 
was  an  active  reader  who  enjoyed  books 
dealing  with  medical  matters  and  west- 
ern civilization.  I  le  is  survived  by  wile- 
Martha,  three  sons,  one  daughter,  thir- 
teen grandchildren  and  seven  great- 
grandchildren. 

Josiah  Arnold  Hunt,  '35 

Stewartstown,  Pennsylvania 
February  13,  1998 


Alfred  R.  Maryanov,  '40 

Cambridge,  Maryland 
December  29,  1998 

Enrique  Perez-Santiago,  '43M 
Guaynabo,  Puerto  Rico 
June  26,  1999 

Edwin  O.  Hendrickson  III,  '46 

Balboa  Island,  California 
July  22,  1999 

Herbert  J.  Levickas,  '46 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
September  21,  1999 

Dr.  Levickas  trained  at  St.  Agnes 
Hospital  before  establishing  a  family 
practice  in  Arbutus,  Md.,  which  lasted 
for  50  years.  He  quickly  made  strong 
connections  with  medical  institutions, 
serving  as  president  of  the  St.  Agnes 
Hospital  staff  and  the  Baltimore  County 
Medical  Association.   He  was  a  member 
of  the  AMA,  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Faculty  of  Maryland,  the  Baltimore 
County  Medical  Association  and 
Southern  Medical  Association.  Dr. 
Levickas  was  the  103rd  president  of  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association  in  1977 
and  was  instrumental  in  the  Associa- 
tions efforts  to  incorporate  as  it  geared 
up  for  the  restoration  of  Davidge  Hall. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  John  Beale 
Davidge  Alliance,  the  society  that  pro- 
vides financial  support  to  the  medical 
school.  His  exceptional  work  at  St. 
Agnes  earned  him  an  award  for  out- 
standing contributions  to  patient  care 
and  medical  education.  Prior  to  his 
retirement  in  1 996,  the  St.  Agnes  med- 
ical department  honored  him  for  50 
years  of  service.  Dr.  Levickas  is  survived 
by  his  wife  Virginia. 


Frederick  T.  Edmunds,  '50 

Lexington,  Virginia 
December  30,  1997 

Dr.  Edmunds  attended  medical  school 
after  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army  during 
World  War  II.  He  trained  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Union 
Memorial  and  Lutheran  hospitals  in 
Baltimore  and  practiced  in  Charleston 
and  Bluefield,  West  Virginia,  and 
Virginia  Beach  and  Lexington,  Virginia. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
Eastern  Virginia  Medical  School  in 
Norfolk.   Dr.  Edmunds  was  an  avid 
golfer  and  percussionist,  and  during 
retirement  operated  a  small  music  busi- 
ness. He  is  survived  by  wife  Caroline, 
three  daughters  and  five  grandchildren. 

J.  Nelson  McKay,  '52 
Ellicott  City,  Maryland 
August  31,  1999 

Prior  to  medical  school,  Dr.  McKay 
served  in  the  Navy  during  World  War 
II.  In  August  1949,  he  married  Regina 
Elaine  Drewanz  and  together  they  had 
two  children,  Joyce  Elaine  and  Drew 
Nelson.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  family 
and  always  had  a  smile  when  someone 
asked  about  them.  Upon  graduation  in 
1952,  he  trained  at  Bon  Secours 
Hospital  and  was  on  the  staff  at  Bon 
Secours,  St.  Agnes  Hospital,  and  later 
Howard  County  Genera]  Hospital.  Dr. 
McKay  began  a  medical  practice  in 
Catonsville  and  Ellicott  City  which 
lasted  for  41  years.  Mac,  as  his  class- 
mates knew  him,  was  a  very  kind  and 
gentle  man.  He  was  better  known  by  his 
patients  as  Dr.  Marcus  Welby,  as  he 
always  had  time  for  his  patients.  Even 
though  he  was  busy  seeing  patients,  he 
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found  time  to  become  active  in  the 
Maryland  Academy  of  Family  Physicians, 
serving  in  every  office  including  presi- 
dent in  1975.  He  taught  in  the  depart- 
ment of  family  practice  at  University 
Hospital,  and  was  board  certified  in 
family  practice  and  a  charter  Diplomate 
of  Family  Physicians.  Dr.  McKay  had 
several  preceptors  in  his  office  and 
encouraged  these  students  to  become 
family  physicians.  Several  of  the  stu- 
dents did  go  into  family  medicine  as  a 
result  of  his  efforts.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  Organization  and  in  1962 
joined  the  Boumi  Temple  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  He  retired  in  1994  but  continued 
taking  CME  courses.  He  also  became 
very  active  with  the  Shriners,  serving  as 
medical  chairman.  He  worked  with  their 
mini  clinics  evaluating  the  children  for 
Shriners  Hospital  for  burned  and  crippled 
children,  and  he  often  drove  these  child- 
ren to  the  hospital  in  Philadelphia.  He 
also  served  as  a  drummer  in  the  Shriners 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps.  In  addition  to 
his  wife  and  two  children,  Dr.  McKay  is 
survived  by  three  grandchildren. 

John  P.  McGowan,  '55 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
September  21,  1999 

Richard  A.  Burningham,  '56 

Portland,  Oregon 
July  21,  1999 

Dr.  Burningham  trained  at  naval  hospi- 
tals in  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  San  Diego. 
He  was  a  fellow  in  hematology  at  Wash- 
ington University  in  St.  Louis  and  the 
University  of  Miami,  and  was  board  cer- 
tified in  both  internal  medicine  and 
medical  oncology.  From  1965—76,  Dr. 
Burningham  was  chief  of  hematology 


and  medical  oncology  services  at  the 
Naval  Regional  Medical  Center  in 
Philadelphia  and  was  associate  professor 
of  medicine  at  Thomas  Jefferson 
University.  He  moved  to  Portland  in 
1976  to  join  the  staff  at  St.  Vincent 
Hospital  and  also  joined  the  Portland 
Clinic  as  a  medical  oncologist  and 
hematologist.   In  1993,  he  became  co- 
director  of  St.  Vincent's  oncology  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Burningham  was  a  member 
of  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  and  the 
Association  of  Community  Cancer 
Centers,  and  was  author  of  numerous 
publications  in  journals  and  textbooks. 
He  is  survived  by  wife  Mary  and  two 
children. 

Herbert  H.  James,  '60 

Anchorage,  Alaska 
August  9,  1999 

Dr.  James  trained  at  the  Swedish 
Hospital  in  Seattle  before  making  a 
career  in  general  surgery  from  1965-93. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons  and  also  a  member  of  the 
society  of  Military  Surgeons.  His  mili- 
tary service  began  in  1951  as  an  infantry 
company  commander  in  the  U.S.  Army 
and  ended  in  1982  when  he  retired  as  a 
colonel  in  the  Alaska  Army  National 
Guard.  Dr.  James  served  as  post  chief  of 
staff  at  Anchorage  Community  Hospital 
and  chief  of  surgery  at  Alaska  Hospital. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Anchorage 
Medical  Society  and  the  Alaska  State 
Medical  Association.  He  enjoyed  ocean 
and  fresh  water  fishing,  sport  hunting, 
gardening  and  travel.  Dr.  James  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  Mary. 


////// 


Peter  Rasmussen  Sr.,  MD 

Severna  Park,  Maryland 
September  13,  1999 

Dr.  Rasmussen  received  his  medical 
degree  from  Temple  University  and 
spent  two  years  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Navy  with  the  Medical  Sea 
Transportation  Service  until  discharged 
in  1954.  He  trained  at  Queens  General 
Hospital  in  New  York  and  at  Kansas 
University  Medical  Center.  Dr. 
Rasmussen  joined  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine  in  1970 
and  remained  here  until  retirement  in 
1992.  During  this  time  he  served  as 
director  of  hospital  laboratories  and  was 
professor  of  pathology,  serving  as  asso- 
ciate chairman  of  that  department.  He 
also  served  as  chief  of  laboratory  services 
at  the  VA  Hospital,  director  of  clinical 
laboratories  and  was  head  of  the  hospital 
division  of  cytopathology.  Dr.  Rasmussen 
is  survived  by  wife  Ann,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters. 


Medical  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  Inc.,  522 
W.  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore,  MD, 
21201-1636,  or  for  more  information, 
call  410-706-7454. 
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MEDICAL    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION 


May  4,  5,  &  6,  2000 


Thursday    May  4 

5:30-6:20  p.m.  125th  MAA  Annual  Business  Meeting 

Medical  School  Teaching  Facility  Auditorium 

6:30-8:00  p.m.  Sixth  Annual  Ross  Z.  &  Grace  S.  Pierpont  Alumni  Symposium 

"Medicine  at  Maryland  Celebrates  Two  Remarkable  Centuries" 
Featuring  Milford  Foxwell,  '80,  Theodore  Woodward,  '38, 
John  Dennis,  '45,  and  Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson,  MD,  MACP 
Medical  School  Teaching  Facility  Auditorium 
Cocktail  reception  to  follow 

Friday,  May  5 

8: 1 5-5:00  p.m.  Open  House  &  Check  In,  Davidge  Hall 

15—10:00  a.m.  Continental  Breakfast 

00-10:00  a.m.  Campus  Walking  Tour 

1 0:00  a.m.  R  Adams  Cowley  Shock  Trauma  Tour 

10:30  a.m.  Two  30  minute  tours  conducted  from  the  family  waiting  area, 

University  Hospital,  West  Wing 
10:00—10:30  a.m.  "Dome  Replacement  Update:   Uncovering  New  Clues  About  Davidge  Hal 

Davidge  Hall 
1 1 :00-l  1 :45  a.m.  School  of  Medicine  Update 

Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson,  Davidge  Hall 
1:30—1:00  p.m.  Complimentary  Buffet  Luncheon,  Davidge  Hall 

12:00-3:30  p.m.  CME  Scientific  Update,  $20  for  CME  Credit 

Featuring  the  Class  of  1975,  Davidge  Hall 
7:30-1 1:00  p.m.  125th  Medical  Alumni  Association 

Recognition  Dinner  $45.00 

Complimentary  to  the  Class  of  1950 

The  Renaissance  Harborplace  Hotel 
7:30-8:00  p.m.  Dean's  Reception 

8:00-9:00  p.m.  Seated  Dinner 

9:00-9:30  p.m.  Recognition  Program 

9:30-11:00  p.m.  Dancing 

Saturday,   May  6 

10:00-3:00  p.m.  Open  House  &  Check-in,  Davidge  Hall 

10:30-1 1:30  a.m.  Campus  Walking  Four 

1 1 :30— 12  Noon  Health  Sciences/Human  Services  Library  Tour 

1 1:30-1:30  p.m  Davidge  Hall  Complimentary  Picnic,  Davidge  Hall 

1:30-3:30  p.m.  Celebrating  Baltimore 

Baltimore  Harbor  City  Tours  $20  Adult,  $10  Child 
Evening  Class  Reunions  (years  ending  in  "0"  and  "5  ") 

(See  Separate  Schedule) 
Bold  indicates  payment  required 
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"Mortgage  or  Home  Equity?" 

Call  SECU 


Great  rates  for 

Fixed  •  FHA 

Adjustable       •  VA 
Refinancing      -Jumbo 


Use  home  equity  to 

Buy  a  car  •  Pay  tuition 

Pay  off  debts      •  Take  a  trip 
Remodel 


Call  410-296-SECU  or 
1-800-TRY-SECUand 
select  Option  "2." 

Or  check  our  rates  online: 
www.secumd.org 


SECU 


UMB  branch:  11  S.Paca  Street 
Campus  ATM:  Student  Union 


University  of  Maryland  alumni,  students  and  employees  can  join  State  Employees  ^^ 
Credit  Union  of  Md.,  Inc.  Just  $10  into  a  Share  Savings  account  opens  your  membership.  T =T 
Accounts  insured  to  $100,000  by  National  Credit  Union  Administration. 


EQUAL  HOUSING 
LENDER 
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You've  fixed... you've  healed... 

yOU  Ve  SaVeQ ...  you've  brought  new  lives  into  the  world  and 
guided  those  lives  towards  thriving  health.  You've  protected  your  patient's  lives. 

You  did  it  at  University  of  Maryland  Medical  System. 

You  can  continue  to  save,  protect  and  nurture  life  far  into  the  future  by 
making  a  life  income  gift  to  UMMS.  A  life  income  gift  will  protect  in  three  ways: 
it  will  protect  your  assets  from  taxes,  protect  your  income  for  life  and  protect 
the  patients  at  UMMS. 

Give  where  you  practiced  medicine. 


For  information,  please  contact  Ted  Hart  at  410-328-GIFT, 
or  via  e-mail  at  philanthropy.umms@usa.net. 


^  University  of  Maryland 
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Mozart: 
Brilliant  Life, 
Pedestrian  Death 
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RETIREMENT  INSURANCE         MUTUAL     FUNDS      TRUST     5ERVICE5 


FINANCING 


Helping  you  build  a  secure  financial  future 

is  an  important  job. 

Fortunately,  TIAA-CREF  has  the  perfect  resume. 


With  over  80  years  of  leadership 
experience  in  our  field,  TIAA-CREF 
is  eminently  qualified  to  help  you 
build  a  comfortable,  worry-free 
retirement. 

Our  references  are  equally  impec- 
cable— today,  over  two  million  of 
the  best  minds  in  America  trust  us 
with  their  retirement  plans,  turn  to 
us  for  their  insurance  needs  and 
mutual  funds.  Allow  us  to  review  our 
qualifications. 

Superior  strength. 

With  over  $275  billion  in  assets, 
TIAA-CREF  is  the  world's  largest 
retirement  organization — and  among 
the  most  solid.  TIAA  is  one  of  only  a 
handful  of  companies  to  have  earned 
top  ratings  for  financial  strength, 
and  CREF  is  one  of  Wall  Street's 
largest  investors.' 


Solid,  long-term  performance. 

We  seek  out  long-term  opportunities 
that  other  companies,  in  pursuit  of 
quick  gains,  often  miss.  Though  past 
performance  can't  guarantee  future 
results,  this  patient  philosophy  has 
proven  extremely  rewarding. 

Surprisingly  low  expenses. 

TIAA-CREF's  operating  costs  are 
among  the  lowest  in  the  insurance 
and  mutual  fund  industries: 
Therefore,  more  of  your  money  goes 
where  it  should — toward  ensuring 
your  future. 

Easy  diversification. 

We  offer  a  wide  variety  of  expertly 
managed  investment  options  to  help 
build  your  assets.  With  stock,  bond, 
money  market,  and  real  estate 


accounts  to  choose  from — as  well  as 
a  guaranteed  annuity — TIAA-CREF 
makes  diversification  easy. 

Unrivaled  service. 

We  believe  that  our  service  distin- 
guishes us  from  every  other  retirement 
company.  In  a  nationwide  survey  of 
retirement  plans,  TIAA-CREF  was 
voted  number  one  in  participant 
satisfaction.' 

If  you  work  in  education,  research, 
or  related  fields,  put  TIAA-CREF's 
experience  to  work  for  you.  To  find 
out  more,  visit  our  website  at 
www.tiaa-cref.org  or  call  us  at 
1  800  842-2776. 


P  I  f ' ▼_  Ensuring  the  future  for 

those  who  shape  it. 


1    800    842-2776 

www.tiaa-cref.org 

1  />  *  4  (Superior)  A.M.  Best  Co.;  AAA,  Duff  &  Phelps;  Aaa.  Moody's  Investors  Services;  AAA,  Standard  and  Poor's  for  stability,  sound  investments,  claims-paying  ability,  and  overall  financial  strength.  These  ratings  of  TIAA  as  an  insur- 
ance company  do  not  apply  to  CREF  or  the  TIAA  Real  Estate  Account.  2.  Standards,  Poor's  Insurance  Rating  Anolysii,  1999;  Lipper  Analytical  Services  Inc.,  iipper-Director's  Anofyr/co/ Data,  1999  (Quarterly).  3.  According  to  OALBAR,  Inc., 
a  finanf  i  n  In  its  most  recent  study,  1997  Defined  Contribution  Excellence  Ratings,  TIAA-CREF  was  voted  number  one  in  participant  satisfaction.TIAA-CREF  Individual  and  Institutional  Services,  Inc.,  distributes  CREF  cer- 

md  interests  in  the  TIAA  Real  Estate  Account.  Teachers  Personal  Investors  Services,  Inc.  distributes  the  variable  component  of  the  personal  annuities,  mutual  funds  and  tuition  savings  agreements.  TIAA  and  TIAA-CREF 
mce  and  annuities.  TIAA-CREF  Trust  Company,  FSB  provides  trust  services  Investment  products  are  not  FDIC  insured,  may  lose  value  and  are  not  bank  guaranteed.  For  more  complete  information, 

i  c  harges  and  expenses,  call  1  800  842-2733,  extension  5509,  for  prospectuses.  Read  them  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money.  ©2000  TIAA-CREF  02/24 
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Dean's  Message 


As  we  begin  the  2 1  st 
a  look  back  at  the  last 
sage  so  that  I  am  able 


century  and  look  forward  to  spring  commencement,  I  think  it  is  fitting  to  take 
year  and  review  the  highlights  of  1 999.  This  will  be  an  expanded  dean's  mes- 
to  provide  you  with  a  complete  look  at  last  year's  many  accomplishments. 


Donald  £  Wilson,  MD.  MACP 
Dean,  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine 
Vice-President  for  Medical 
Affairs,  University  of  Maryland 
President,  University  Physicians 


Faculty,  Staff 
and  Students 

We  have  22  acade- 
mic departments, 
seven  academic 
programs  and  five 
organized  research 
centers.  The  num- 
ber of  fulltime 
faculty  has  not 
changed  signifi- 
cantly over  the  last 
four  years:  there 
were  968  fulltime  faculty  in  the  School 
of  Medicine  as  of  September  1,  1999. 
The  size  of  the  medical  school  staff 
increased  from  1 ,639  in  the  fall  of  1 998 
to  1 ,799  in  the  fall  of  1999.  There  are 
1,171  students  in  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine this  year,  compared  to  1 ,220  last 
year.  This  number  includes  35  MD/ 
PhD  students.  The  major  change  was 
a  significant  decrease,  from  1 1 1  to  73, 
in  medical  research  and  technology 
students.  Last  year  50  percent  of  our 
medical  graduates  selected  a  primary 
care  residency.  During  the  last  five 
years,  50  percent  or  more  of  our  gradu- 
ates each  year  have  chosen  a  primary 
care  specialty. 

Finances 

In  FY99,  our  total  revenues  were 
approximately  $337  million,  up  from 
$302  million  in  FY98.  Research  grants 
and  contracts  (at  41  percent)  and  clini- 
cal income  (at  29  percent)  continue  to 
provide  most  of  our  support.  Tuition 
represents  only  four  percent  of  our  rev- 
enues, and  state  appropriations  less  than 
ten  percent  of  our  budget.  1  Hiring  the 
last  decade  our  nontuition  state  support 


has  remained  flat,  while  our  endow- 
ment income  and  gifts  now  exceed 
tuition  in  annual  revenues.  When  you 
look  at  the  annual  financial  report  for 
all  medical  schools  for  the  latest  year 
that  data  is  available  (1998),  you  will 
appreciate  the  continued  dependence  of 
medical  schools  on  faculty-generated 
sources  of  revenue.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  funding  pattern  of  our 
medical  school  is  more  similar  to  that  of 
private  medical  schools,  rather  than  to 
public  medical  schools. 

Philanthropy/Development 

The  School  of  Medicine's  development 
office  has  continued  to  increase  private 
sector  revenue  to  the  school  from  both 
affiliated  and  unaffiliated  donors.  In 
FY99  we  raised  a  record  $14.5  million. 
Endowed  chairs  are  very  helpful  in 
recruiting  outstanding  faculty;  until 
1 992  there  were  only  six  endowed 
chairs  in  the  school.  Since  then  we  have 
been  able  to  add  thirteen  new  chairs, 
four  last  year,  and  one  so  far  this  year. 
In  1991,  the  medical  school's  total 
endowment  was  $27.7  million.  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  School 
of  Medicine's  endowment  now  exceeds 
$100  million.   This  remarkable  achieve- 
ment is  positioning  strategically  the 
School  of  Medicine  to  begin  the  early 
stages  of  planning  for  a  seven-year  $  1 00 
million  Bicentennial  Campaign. 

As  you  may  know,  we  will  be  breaking 
ground  on  a  new  research  building — 
Health  Sciences  II — later  this  year.  This 
101  thousand  square  foot  building  will 
provide  state-of-the-art  research  facilities 
for  the  schools  of  medicine  and  phar- 
macy, with  approximately  70  percent  of 


the  space  allocated  to  medicine.  In  order 
to  move  this  building  considerably  up 
the  queue  and  insure  its  construction 
during  this  decade,  we  have  agreed  to 
fund  $10  million  of  the  $67  million  cost 
through  philanthropy.  This  new  facility 
is  essentia]  to  our  successful  navigation 
of  the  new  millennium. 

Research 

We  continue  to  be  successful  in  com- 
peting for  external  research  awards. 
During  the  last  decade,  our  research 
funding  has  more  than  doubled,  reach- 
ing $138  million  in  FY  1999,  a  ^per- 
cent increase  from  the  previous  year. 
Importantly,  there  has  been  growth  in 
awards  from  all  funding  sources.  For 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  our 
awards  totaled  $95  million,  compared 
to  $77  million  for  the  same  period  in 
FY99,  an  impressive  24  percent 
increase.  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
have  over  $200  million  in  research 
funding  to  celebrate  the  school's  bicen- 
tennial in  2007.  Our  increase  in 
research  funding  has  been  due  primar- 
ily to  increased  faculty  productivity  as 
opposed  to  simply  hiring  additional 
faculty.  The  number  of  faculty 
increased  by  20  percent  from  FY90  to 
FY99,  while  sponsored  research  grew 
by  105  percent.  Even  more  impressive 
is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  faculty 
has  remained  flat  since  FY96,  while 
sponsored  research  grew  34  percent. 
Currently,  43  percent  of  basic  science 
faculty  and  32  percent  of  clinical  fac- 
ulty are  Principal  Investigators  on 
externally  funded  awards. 

According  to  the  latest  data  available 
from  the  AAMC  annual  reports 
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(1997-1998),  the  School  of  Medicine 
ranked  ninth  among  74  public  medical 
schools  in  total  research  funding,  and 
25th  among  all  125  medical  schools. 
Further,  our  clinical  faculty  ranked 
sixth  in  clinical  research  funding  per 
faculty  member  in  public  medical 
schools,  and  13th  in  all  medical  schools. 
Our  basic  science  faculty  ranked  14th  in 
basic  science  research  Rinding  per  fac- 
ulty member  in  public  medical  schools, 
and  33rd  among  all  schools. 

Milestones  in  1999 

•  Novartis  Contract — Dr.  Will 
Carpenter,  department  of  psychiatry, 
benefitted  the  School  of  Medicine  by 
receiving  the  largest  single  grant  in  its 
history  thus  far,  $24  million  over  six 
years  from  the  Swiss  pharmaceutical 
company  Novartis  Pharma  AG,  to 
develop  new  treatments  for 
schizophrenia. 

•  National  Cancer  Institute  Grant — 
The  School  of  Medicine  is  one  of  only 
six  medical  institutions  nationwide 
with  active  NCI  planning  grants.  This 
three-year,  $790  thousand  award  will 
enable  the  program  in  oncology  to  fur- 
ther strengthen  its  research  and  clinical 
activities.  Also,  important  progress  will 
be  made  in  positioning  the  University 
of  Maryland  Greenebaum  Cancer 


Center  to  apply  for  NCI  comprehensive 
core  cancer  center  designation  next  year. 

•  Early  Detection  Research  Net 
work — The  School  of  Medicine  is  the 
only  institution  to  have  two  investiga- 
tors included  in  a  new  early  detection 
research  network  formed  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute;  Stephen  J. 
Meltzer,  MD,  professor  of  medicine; 
and  William  E.  Highsmith,  PhD,  assis- 
tant professor  of  pathology. 

•  Area  Health  Education  Center 
(AH  EC)  Grant — The  School  of 
Medicine  received  a  $  1  million  federal 
grant  to  expand  the  area  health  educa- 
tion center  in  Cambridge,  Maryland, 
through  the  efforts  of  Claudia  Baquet, 
MD,  associate  dean  for  policy  and 
planning.  The  program  encourages 
new  doctors  to  practice  medicine  in 
rural  areas,  where  access  to  quality 
health  care  is  often  hampered  by  geog- 
raphy, isolation,  financial  hardship,  and 
transportation  problems. 

•  Complementary  Medicine  Grant — 
Brian  Berman,  MD,  director  of  the 
program  in  complementary  medicine, 
received  a  $7.8  million  grant  from  the 
NIH  to  fund  a  wide  range  of  new 
research  initiatives  into  alternative  treat- 
ments for  pain,  including  acupuncture, 
mind/body  therapies,  and  herbal  reme- 
dies. Our  center  for  complementary 


and  alternative  medicine  is  one  of  only 
nine  in  the  country  to  receive  this  pres- 
tigious NIH  award. 

•  Center  for  Vaccine  Development 
25  th  Anniversary — The  center  for  vac- 
cine development  celebrated  its  25th 
year  of  research  into  prevention  of 
infectious  disease.  Founded  in  1974  by 
Myron  (Mike)  M.  Levine,  MD,  direc- 
tor of  the  center  for  vaccine  develop- 
ment, it  is  the  only  university  vaccine 
center  in  the  world  engaged  in  the  full 
range  of  vaccinology;  from  basic  science 
through  vaccine  development,  clinical 
evaluation  and  field  studies.  The 
School  of  Medicine  was  the  first  to  pur- 
sue vaccinology  as  a  medical  discipline, 
and  put  research,  development  and 
testing  under  one  academic  roof. 

Building  a  great  institution  requires 
the  efforts  of  many  individuals.  I  want 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  all  of  you  for 
your  dedication  and  support.  I  am  now 
in  my  ninth  year  as  dean,  clearly  get- 
ting long-in-the-tooth  by  national 
standards.  The  ride  has  never  been  dull 
and  the  learning  process  has  been  enor- 
mous. I  want  to  leave  you  with  words 
that  we  should  always  remember  from 
Althea  Gibson:  "No  matter  what 
accomplishment  you  make,  somebody 
helps  you."    i™; 
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INNER 
HARBOR 


Welcome  to  the  new  Holiday  Inn 
Inner  Harbor!  Our  multi-million- 
dollar  revitalization  will  be 
completed  in  Spring  2000! 

•  Completely  Refurbished  Guest  Rooms 

•  Brand-Spanking  New  Conference  Rooms  & 
Banquet  Space 

•  Hair  Dryers,  Irons  &  Boards,  Coffee/Tea  Maker 

•  Complete  Exercise  Facility  with  Sauna,  60,000 
Gallon  Heated  Indoor  Pool 

•  Spacious  Work  Desk  with  Port  for  Your  PC  and 
2-Line  Telephone 

For  group  sales  and  catering  call  4 1 0-637-4620. 
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TWO  CENTURIES  OF  DISTINCTION 


Since  1807,  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine 
has  forged  a  tradition  of 
academic  excellence  and 
pioneering  patient  care.  Your  planned 
gift  can  guarantee  this  tradition  for 
generations  to  come. 

A  gift  of  appreciated  securities  or  a  life 
income  planned  gift  to  advance  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  can  also: 

■  Generate  lifelong  income 

■  Convert  low  yielding  appreciated 
stock  or  real  estate  into  a  higher 
income  stream 

■  Reduce  or  eliminate  capital 
gains  taxes 

■  Produce  significant  federal  income 
tax  deductions 

■  Minimize  or  eliminate  federal 
estate  taxes 
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TO  INVEST  IN  FUTURE 
TRADITIONS... 

For  more  information  about  endowing 
the  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  and  its  continuing  tradition 
of  excellence,  please  contact: 

Garvin  S.  Maffett,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Dean  for  Development 

University  of  Maryland 

School  of  Medicine 

655  West  Baltimore  Street,  Suite  14-002 

Baltimore,  MD  21201 

(410)706-8503 

email:  gmaffett@som.umaryland.edu 
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News   Advances 


Hugh  Mighty,  '82,  Returns  to  Head  OB/GYN 


Hugh  E.  Mighty,  M.D. 

Hugh  E.  Mighty,  '82,  an  expert  in 
high-risk  pregnancy  and  critical  care 
obstetrics,  has  been  named  interim 
chairman  of  the  department  of  obstet- 
rics, gynecology  and  reproductive  ser- 
vices at  the  School  of  Medicine  and 
chief  of  OB/GYN  at  the  Medical 
Center. 

Dr.  Mighty 's  appointment,  effective 
January  1 ,  represents  a  homecoming. 
After  graduating  from  the  medical 
school  in  1982,  he  did  his  residency  in 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  and  two  fel- 
lowships at  the  Medical  Center.  One 
fellowship  was  in  maternal-fetal  medi- 
cine and  the  other  was  in  critical  care 


medicine  at  the  Shock  Trauma  Center. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty 
for  most  of  the  past  two  decades. 

Dr.  Mighty  is  one  of  only  a  few 
doctors  in  the  U.S.  who  are  board- 
certified  in  both  maternal-fetal  medi- 
cine and  critical  care  medicine.  Most 
recently,  he  has  been  head  of  the 
department  of  obstetrics  and  gynecol- 
ogy and  chief  of  maternal-fetal  medi- 
cine at  St.  Joseph  Medical  Center  in 
Towson. 

Dr.  Mighty  has  also  worked  in 
Galveston,  Texas,  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at 
the  University  of  Texas  Medical 
Branch,  where  he  established  its  first 
critical  care  obstetrical  unit.  In  1993, 
Dr.  Mighty  returned  to  Maryland  and 
started  the  state's  first  critical  care 
obstetrical  unit  at  the  Medical  Center. 
He  has  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
biology  from  Georgetown  University 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

"Dr.  Mighty  is  very  well-respected, 
both  locally  and  nationally,  as  a  leader 
in  OB/GYN  education  and  clinical 
care,"  says  Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D., 
M.A.C.P.,  vice  president  for  medical 
affairs  and  dean  of  the  School  of 


Medicine.  "We  are  delighted  to  have 
someone  with  his  expertise  joining  us 
to  lead  the  department  into  the  new 
century." 

"Dr.  Mighty's  experience  in  both 
academic  medicine  and  private  prac- 
tice will  enable  him  to  forge  strong  ties 
with  community  physicians  and  build 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  women 
throughout  Maryland,"  says  Stephen 
C.  Schimpff,  M.D.,  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Medical  Center.  "The 
physicians  and  staff  here  are  excited 
about  his  return,"  adds  Dr.  Schimpff. 

"The  University  of  Maryland 
Department  of  OB/GYN  has  excel- 
lent, high-quality  programs  and  world 
renowned  experts  in  a  variety  of  areas, 
such  as  advanced  fetal  care,  high-risk 
obstetrics,  assisted  reproduction,  GYN 
urology,  GYN  oncology  and  pelvic 
pain,"  says  Dr.  Mighty. 

He  adds,  "I  look  forward  to 
building  on  the  strengths  within 
the  department  and  communicating 
our  capabilities  to  community  physi- 
cians. The  University  of  Maryland 
is  a  dynamic  place  with  many  dedi- 
cated people.  I  am  happy  to  be 
returning."  je 


Medical  Alumni  Website  Up  and  Running 


Receiving  updates  on  Davidge 
Hall  restoration  work,  registering  for 
Reunion,  and  reading  the  Bulletin 
magazine  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
activities  alumni,  students,  faculty  and 
friends  can  now  accomplish  on  the 
world  wide  web.  The  Medical  Alumni 
Association  launched  its  website  on 
February  1,  2000.  The  address  is: 
www.medicalalumni.ore. 


"We  are  delighted  to  offer  this  school,  university, 

service  to  our  constituency,"  says  hospital,  and 

Richard  L.  Taylor,  '75,  president  library.  Log  on 

of  the  MAA.  "It  is  crucial  that  we  today  and  let  us 

continually  improve  communication  know  what 

between  alumni  and  the  school."  you  think!    » 

Making  charitable  gifts  or  member- 
ship payments  can  be  done  with  a  few 
clicks  of  the  mouse.  In  addition,  the 
website  has  links  to  the  medical 
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News   Advances 


Researchers  Discover  a  Key  to  Blood-Brain  Barrier 


Findings  Could  Lead  to 
New  Treatments  for 
Brain  Disorders 


block  many  substances  from  entering 
the  brain,  while  allowing  others  to 
pass.  For  years,  scientists  knew  little 
about  how  this  barrier  was  regulated 
or  why  certain  diseases  are  able  to 
manipulate  the  barrier  and  infect 
the  brain. 

Earlier  research  conducted  at  the 
medical  shool  found  that  two  proteins, 
known  as  zonulin  and  zot,  unlock  the 
cell  barrier  in  the  intestine.  The  pro- 
teins attach  themselves  to  receptors  in 
the  intestine  to  open  the  junctions 
between  the  cells  and  allow  substances 
to  be  absorbed.  The  new  research  indi- 
cates that  zonulin  and  zot  also  react 
with  similar  receptors  in  the  brain. 

"The  blood-brain  barrier  is  like  a 
gateway  to  the  brain.  It  is  almost 
always  locked,  keeping  out  many  dis- 
eases. Unfortunately,  it  also  keeps  out 
medications  as  well.  Almost  nothing 
can  pass,"  explains  lead  author  Alessio 
Fasano,  M.D.,  professor  of  pediatrics 
and  physiology,  and  director  of  pedi- 
atric gastroenterology  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  1  lospital  for  Children. 
"First  we  discovered  the  key,  and  now 
we've  found  the  lock  that  fits  that  key 


Alessio  Fasano,  M.D. 


Researchers  at  the  School  of  Medicine 
have  identified  a  receptor  in  the 
human  brain  that  regulates  the  inter- 
face between  the  bloodstream  and  the 
brain,  known  as  the  bloodbrain  bar- 
rier. Such  a  breakthrough  could  lead 
to  a  better  understanding  of  this 
nearly  impenetrable  barrier  and  to 
treatment  of  diseases  that  affect  the 
brain,  such  as  Multiple  Sclerosis,  brain 
tumors,  meningitis,  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease, and  HIV  infection.  The  findings 
are  published  in  the  January  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  Neurochemistry. 

The  blood-brain  barrier  is  a  collec- 
tion of  cells  that  press  together  to 


to  open  the  gateway  into  the  brain. 
This  discovery  could  help  us  open  that 
gateway,"  explains  Dr.  Fasano. 

Dr.  Fasano  and  his  team  studied 
brain  tissue  samples  obtained  from  a 
brain  and  tissue  bank  at  Maryland. 
The  brain  tissue  was  treated  with 
purified  zonulin  and  zot  proteins, 
then  examined  under  a  microscope. 
Researchers  observed  the  zonulin  and 
zot  proteins  binding  with  the  brain 
tissue.  Next,  they  compared  the 
results  to  tests  on  tissue  samples  from 
the  intestines. 

"We've  known  about  the  bloodbrain 
barrier  for  more  than  1 00  years,  but 
we've  never  been  able  to  figure  out  how 
it  worked.  Now  we  have  added  a  new 
piece  to  the  puzzle,"  says  Dr.  Fasano. 

"The  identification  of  these  pro- 
teins in  the  human  brain  holds  the 
promise  of  allowing  us  to  deliver  new 
types  of  medications  across  the  blood- 
brain barrier.  It  would  be  a  boon  to 
humanity  if  the  blood-brain  barrier 
could  be  opened  briefly  and  safely,  to 
allow  passage  of  a  new  generation  of 
drugs  into  the  brain,"  says  co-author 
Ronald  Zielke,  Ph.D.,  professor  of 
pediatrics  and  director  of  the  brain 
and  tissue  bank  at  the  medical  school. 

Dr.  Fasano  adds  that  more 
research  is  needed  to  understand  how 
zonulin  and  zot  work  during  the  for- 
mation and  development  of  the  brain. 
The  current  study  was  funded  by  a 
grant  from  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.    « 


'02s  Enjoy  Evening  at  Latin  Palace 

As  part  of  its  student  programming,  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  treats  each  of  the  medical  school 
classes  to  an  annual  social  event.  On  January  13  members  of  the  sophomore  class  gathered  at  the  Latin 
Palace  in  Fells  Point.  The  evening  featured  dinner  and  dancing  for  about  85  members  of  the  class. 
At  right:  Sophomores  Ania  Jasterboff  and  Flisc  Hattersley  relax  at  the  Latin  Palace. 
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News   Advances 


Anti-Rejection  Drug  Better  at  Preventing  Clots  in  Heart  Transplant  Patients 


Ronald  Fruedenberger,  M.D. 


The  antirejection  drugs  that  keep  peo- 
ple alive  after  a  heart  transplant  also 
increase  the  threat  of  potentially  fatal 
blood  clots.  But  a  Medical  Center 
study  finds  that  one  popular  antirejec- 
tion drug  poses  less  risk  of  clotting  in 
heart  transplant  patients  than  another 
commonly  used  medicine.  Results  of 
the  study  are  published  in  the 
December,  1999  issue  of  The  Journal 
of  Heart  and  Lung  Transplantation. 


"Our  findings  showed  that  patients 
who  were  on  the  anti-rejection  med- 
ication FK506  had  a  significantly 
lower  risk  of  forming  clots  than 
patients  on  the  drug  cyclosporine," 
says  Ronald  Fruedenberger,  M.D., 
director  of  cardiac  transplantation  at 
the  Medical  Center  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  the  School  of 
Medicine.  "This  is  an  important  find- 
ing that  needs  further  research." 

The  study  included  17  patients 
who  had  received  a  heart  transplant 
and  were  taking  either  FK506  or 
cyclosporine,  along  with  two  other 
anti-rejection  medications.  For  the 
study,  blood  from  the  patients  was  cir- 
culated through  a  perfusion  machine 
to  simulate  what  happens  inside  of 
blood  vessels.  The  machine  contained 
part  of  a  pig's  aorta,  which  is  similar  in 
size  and  function  to  a  human  aorta. 

"When  we  looked  at  how  much 
clotting  was  left  on  the  sides  of  the 
artery  taken  from  the  machine,  we 
found  that  there  were  60  percent  less 
clots  among  patients  taking  FK506 
than  among  the  patients  taking 
cyclosporine,"  says  Dr.  Freudenberger. 
"This  finding  has  important  implica- 
tions for  understanding  the  develop- 


ment of  coronary  artery  disease  after  a 
transplant  and  may  improve  the  out- 
look for  heart  transplant  patients." 

Clotting  is  a  normal  response 
inside  a  blood  vessel  wall  that  has  been 
injured.  However,  blood  clots  that 
form  when  a  blood  vessel  wall  is  intact 
may  eventually  grow  to  block  the  ves- 
sel, preventing  oxygen  from  reaching 
the  organs  supplied  by  that  artery. 
Blood  clots  that  form  inside  major 
blood  vessels  leading  to  the  heart  or 
brain  can  cause  heart  attack,  stroke 
or  death. 

In  heart  transplant  patients,  there  is 
an  increased  likelihood  that  blood  clots 
will  form  as  a  result  of  the  anti-rejection 
medication  patients  need  to  take. 

"Previous  studies  of  cyclosporine 
have  revealed  that  it  has  a  tendency 
to  cause  blood  clots.  This  study  is  the 
first  to  look  at  FK506's  propensity  to 
form  clots  and  the  first  to  compare  it 
to  another  anti-rejection  medication," 
he  says. 

The  Medical  Center  worked 
jointly  with  researchers  at  the  Mount 
Sinai  Medical  Center  in  New  York 
on  this  study,  IE 


Alumni  Publications  to  have  Special  Home  in  UMB  Library 


For  many  years,  publications  from 
alumni  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore  have  resided  in  the  historical 
collections  of  the  Health  Sciences  and 
Human  Services  Library  (HS/HSL).  A 
new  collection  showcasing  the  publica- 
tions of  alumni  is  being  unveiled  this 
spring.  Located  on  the  fifth  floor  next 
to  the  Woodward  Historical  Suite,  the 


collection  will  consist  of  post- 1900 
monographs.  Additionally,  alumni  will 
be  able  to  do  a  subject  search  in  the 
online  catalog  under  the  heading 
"alumni  publication"  to  find  their  pub- 
lications listed. 

The  collection  will  grow  over  time 
as  it  is  very  difficult  to  identify  alumni 
authors  through  the  traditional  acqui- 


sition channels.  A  good  start  on  the 
collection  was  made  with  a  contribu- 
tion of  books  from  Theodore 
Woodward,  '38.  Alumni  who  would 
like  to  donate  copies  of  their  books 
are  encouraged  to  do  so  by  contacting 
Beth  Jacoby,  acquisitions  librarian 
at  (410)  706-8856  or 
bjacoby@hshsl.umaryland.edu.  «* 
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News   Advances 


Class  of  "02  Receives  White  Coats 


More  than  350  family  members,  fac- 
ulty and  friends  looked  on  as  members 
of  the  freshman  class  received  their 
white  coats  on  Saturday,  December  4. 
The  white  coat  is  a  traditional  symbol 
of  the  medical  clinician  and  scientist 
and  has  come  to  represent  the  knowl- 
edge, skill,  and  integrity  of  the  medical 
profession.  Acceptance  of  the  white 
coal  is  .in  affirmation  that,  along  with 
acquiring  the  requisite  knowledge,  the 
individual  accepts  the  responsibility  for 


developing  and  maintaining  profes- 
sional attitudes  and  behaviors  in  rela- 
tionships with  classmates,  teachers, 
patients,  and  the  community  at  large. 
The  third  annual  event  was  held  in  the 
MSTF  auditorium.  Speakers  included 
SOM  dean  Donald  E.  Wilson,  Vice 
Dean  Frank  Calia,  and  MAA  presi- 
dent Richard  L.  Taylor,  '75.  Families 
were  treated  to  a  continental  breakfast 
following  the  program.  ± 


Alumni  Well  Prepared 
for  Careers  in  Medicine 

More  than  90  percent  of  Maryland 
alumni  believe  they  were  well  prepared 
for  the  internship  and  residency  they 
chose,  and  more  than  86  percent  said 
their  preparation  level  for  training  was 
above  average  when  compared  with 
graduates  from  other  schools.  The 
survey  was  conducted  by  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association  last  summer. 
Surveys  were  mailed  to  all  6,556 
alumni  with  current  mailing  addresses 
and  about  30  percent  of  the  graduates 
responded. 


How  the  SOM  Prepared 
you  for  the  Internship/ 
Residency  you  Chose: 


Very  Well 

52.7% 

Well 

38.0% 

Average 

8.1% 

Less  than  Average 

1.0% 

Poor 

.2% 

Your  Preparation  Level 
for  Internship/Residency 
Compared  with  Graduates 
of  other  Schools: 


Very  Well 

46.3% 

Well 

40.2% 

Average 

12.3% 

Less  than  Average 

1.0% 

Pooi 

.2% 

Contributors  to 
News  &  Advances  include: 
Barbara  Crawford 
Ellen  Beth  Levitt 


Jennifer  B.  Litchman 
Tim  Parsons 
Larry  Roberts 
M.J.  Tooey 


Current  Practice  Type: 

Group  Practice  33.9% 


Retired 

28.8% 

Individual  Practice 

16.9% 

Academic  Full-  lime 

13.9% 

Academic  Part-Time 

6.5% 
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The  Medical  School  is  restoring 
a  building  from  its  first  century  of 
medicine  and  constructing  one  for 
its  third  century. 


Restoring  Davidge's  Dome  and 
its  Rightful  Architect 

When  Maryland's  medical  building 
opened  for  classes  in  1812,  the  upper 
lecture  hall  was  so  poorly  illuminated 
that,  within  a  few  years,  the  central  skylight  was 
modified  and  eight  perimeter  skylights  were  added. 
And  because  of  the  subtle  pitch  of  the  gable  roof, 
sections  began  leaking  almost  immediately,  forcing 
workers  to  cover  it  with  sheet  metal.  Construction 
of  Davidge  Hall  was  finally  considered  completed 
in  1821  after  these  modifications,  financed  by  a 
$30  thousand  loan  from  the  state  legislature.  These 
spectacular  findings  and  others  by  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association's  architect  strengthen  the  the- 
ory that  Benjamin  Latrobe's  Medical  Hall  at  the 


University  of  Pennsylvania  (1805-06)  is  a  direct 
antecedent  of  Davidge  Hall. 

For  more  than  1 50  years,  architectural  histori- 
ans have  accepted  the  notion  that  Maryland's  med- 
ical building  was  designed  by  Robert  Carey  Long 
Sr.  While  it  has  never  been  disputed  that  Long  was 
the  master  builder,  extensive  researching  since  1995 
by  John  G.  Waite  Associates  has  never  uncovered 
any  evidence  to  confirm  that  Long  actually 
designed  the  building.  What  researchers  did  find 
was  information  linking  Maryland's  medical  build- 
ing to  Maximilian  Godefroy,  designer  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  at  Franklin  and  Charles  streets. 
Godefroy  was  the  son-in-law  of  John  Crawford,  a 
professor  at  the  medical  college.  Waite's  team 
located  a  correspondence  between  Godefroy  and 
Latrobe  discussing  Latrobe's  design  of  the 
Pennsylvania  medical  building,  constructed  with  a 
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central  lantern  skylight  and  one  lecture  hall  sitting 
atop  another.  The  letter  also  revealed  that  Godefroy 
was  asked  to  submit  designs  for  a  medical  building 
at  Maryland. 

The  corroborating  evidence,  encapsulated  in 
the  dome  of  Davidge  Hall  for  almost  two  centuries, 
is  awfully  convincing.  "There  is  evidence  of  an 
original  lantern  skylight,  identical  to  the  anatomical 
theater  in  Pennsylvania,"  says  Mr.  Waite,  principal 
of  the  firm.  "Also,  we  have  concluded  that  the 

motification  of  the 
central  skylight  and 
the  addition  of  rec- 
tangular skylights 
occurred  in  1821. 
This  coincides  with 
nearly  identical 
renovations  at 
Philadelphia  for 
basically  the  same 
reason:  the  lack  ol 
adequate  lighting." 
Hand-wrought 
nails,  used  rou- 
tinely until  about  1815,  are  found  throughout  the 
entire  Davidge  dome — except  for  the  outer  casing 
of  the  central  skylight  and  the  eight  perimeter  sky- 
lights, notes  Clay  Palazzo,  a  principal  at  the  Waite 
firm  and  the  project  manager.  In  these  areas,  cut- 
nails,  manufactured  by  machines,  were  employed. 
"The  use  of  these  'next  generation'  nails  confirms 
the  early  renovations  on  Davidge  Hall,"  says 
Palazzo. 

The  physical  evidence  has  helped  the  architects 
fill  in  the  missing  pieces  to  the  puzzle.  "Maryland's 
Medical  College  could  not  afford  to  pay  Godefroy 
an  architect's  commission  on  the  project,  and 
Godefroy  didn't  have  the  heart  to  turn  his  back  on 
his  father-in-law,"  Waite  suggests.  "It  is  our  belief 
that  Latrobe  forwarded  his  Pennsylvania  Medical 
Hall  plans  to  Godefroy,  who  in  turn  developed  the 
drawings  for  Davidge  Hall  and  handed  them  over 
to  long  for  construction." 

Restoration  plans  recommended  by  the  archi- 
tei  i  include  wood  shingles  on  the  dome.  This  is 


In  October,  the  copper  roof  was 
removed  from  the  gable. 


The  dome  sheathing 
a  perimeter  skylight. 


identical  to  the  original  construc- 
tion which  lasted  until  about 
1890.  As  for  the  gable  section, 
the  University  will  install  terne- 
coated  stainless  steel,  closely 
resembling  the  tin-plate  sheet- 
metal  introduced  around  1821  to 
stop  the  leaking.  The  most  recent 
copper  roof  was  installed  over  the 
entire  building  in  1963. 

Davidge  Hall  is  recognized 
as  the  oldest  medical  teaching  facility  in  the  United 
States  still  in  use.  In  1997,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior  designated  the  building  a  National 
Historic  Landmark.  "Davidge  Hall  is  a  national 
treasure,  and  the  Association  is  committed  to  its 
continuing  conservation,"  says  MAA  president 
Richard  L.  Taylor,  '75.  The  roof  project  is  expected 
to  be  completed  by  late  2000. 

Health  Sciences  Facility  II: 
Building  for  the  Future 

The  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  has  seen  explosive  growth  in  the 
last  decade  in  terms  of  increased  research 
binding,  increased  building  funds,  and  the  increas- 
ing preeminence  of  its  faculty.  Today,  the  medical 
school  is  in  the  top  tier  of  America's  groundbreak- 
ing biomedical  research  institutions.  In  conjuction 
with  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  medical  school's 
latest  building  project,  Health  Science  Facility  II 
(HSFII),  will  provide  the  staging  ground  for  its 
continued  success.  When  its  doors  open  in  2002, 
HSFII  will  not  only  be  a  world-class  facility  for  bio- 
medical research,  it  will  serve  to  integrate  the 
research  activities  of  its  faculty  researchers  like 
never  before. 

Unlike  the  solitary  researchers  of  the  past, 
today's  biomedical  investigators  are  more  likely  to 
work  in  productive,  cross-disciplinary  teams.  With 
a  majority  of  its  101  thousand  square  feet  dedicated 
to  laboratories,  the  six-story  facility  is  designed 
specifically  to  meet  the  technical  demands  of 
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modern  research.  Irs  architecrs  recognize  rhe  unique 
narure  of  rhe  scienrific  enrerprise  and  are  crearing  a 
flexible  infrasrrucrure  ro  accommodate  new  ven- 
tures and  partnerships.  Quite  simply,  the  new 
building  will  allow  scientists  from  different  disci- 
plines and  professional  schools  to  work  together 
with  ease.  The  facility  will  also  feature  faculty 
offices  and  suires,  conference  and  seminar  rooms, 
and  compurer  labs  wirh  individual  workstations. 
HSFII  will  increase  available  research  space  by 
nearly  20  percent,  allowing  existing  research  labs 
and  offices  to  be  renovated  and  upgraded  for 
oprimum  use. 

According  to  Howard  B.  Dickler,  MD,  asso- 
ciare  dean  for  research  and  graduate  studies  at  the 


An  artist's  rendering  ofHSF 


School  of  Medicine,  the  importance  of  this  facility 
to  the  advancement  of  the  medical  schools  research 
enterprise  cannot  be  overstated.  "This  state-of-rhe- 
arr  biomedical  research  facility  will  provide  the 
resources  rhat  our  faculty  need  to  develop  scientific 
breakthroughs  leading  to  new  interventions  for  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  disease,"  Dr.  Dickler 
said.  "It  will  also  provide  rhe  space  to  develop  newly 
emerging  high-impact  research  technologies." 

Located  west  of  the  R  Adams  Cowley  Shock 
Trauma  Center  between  Lombard  and  Redwood 
streets,  HSFII  will  link  the  Health  Sciences  Facility 
I,  the  Medical  School  Teaching  Facility,  Howard 
Hall,  and  the  Bressler  Research  Building,  rhe 


Baltimore  VA  Medical  Center,  and  rhe  University 
of  Maryland  Medical  Center.  It  will  also  foster 
closer  collaborarion  wirh  rhe  University  of 
Maryland  Biotechnology  Center  on  Lombard 
Street,  which  houses  the  world-renowned  Institute 
of  Human  Virology. 

The  schools  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  have 
already  received  $7  million  in  planning  money 
from  the  state.  After  the  medical  school  has 
achieved  its  goal  of  raising  $10  million  in  private 
support,  the  state  will  release  the  remaining  $50 
million.  However,  the  economic  impact  to  the  city 
of  Baltimore  is  that  hundreds  of  new  jobs  in  sci- 
ence and  technology  will  be  created,  in  addition  to 
the  $86  million  in  annual  benefits  to  the  city  and 
the  state  of  Maryland. 

Groundbreaking  activities  are  scheduled  for 
later  this  vear.  ± 


T...~  t 


Two  Centuries  of  Building: 
University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  Facilities 


1812  DavidgeHall 

1813  Medical  Library 

1823  University  of  Maryland  Hospital 

1913  Library  Building 

1940  Bressler  Research  Building 

I960  Howard  Hall 

1976  New  Bressler  Research  Building 

1979  Medical  School  Teaching  Facility 

1991  Allied  Health  Building 

1992  Biomedical  Research  Facility 
1992  Baltimore  VA  Medical  Center 

1995  Health  Sciences  Facility  I 

1996  UM  Medical  Biotechnology  Center 
2000  Health  Sciences  Facility  II 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
under  our  \\  r^\  /^\  tj 


As  the  medical  school  prepares  to  construct  yet 
another  building  on  campus,  the  Bulletin 
offers  a  tribute  to  some  of  our  founders,  fac- 
ulty, and  medical  staff  whose  medical  and  scientific 
accomplishments  of  the  past  have  provided  the  foun- 
dation to  build  upon. 

1793,  first  American  physician  to  contest  the  conta- 
gion concept  of  yellow  fever  advocated  by  Benjamin 
Rush  (Dr.  Nathaniel  Potter).  Proposed  these  theories 
in  letters  to  Rush.  Became  the  first  professor  of  the- 
ory and  practice  of  medicine  in  1807. 

1797,  first  American  physician  to 
publish  an  opinion  that  yellow  fever 
was  not  contagious  (John  Beale 
Davidge).  Dr  Davidge  became  the 
first  dean  of  the  medical  school. 

1811,  predicted  a  relationship 
between  insects  and  human  illness 
and  published  these  concepts  in  a 
monograph  (Dr.  John  Crawford). 

1812,  first  ligation  of  the  common 
iliac  artery  (Dr.  William  Gibson). 

1819,  first  division  of  the  recti  mus- 
cles of  the  eye  to  correct  strabismus  (Dr.  William 
Gibson). 

1820,  first  published  description  of  the  fascia  of  the 
prostate  gland  (Dr.  Granville  Sharp  Pattison). 

1823,  first  medical  school  in  US  to  build  its  own 
hospital  for  clinical  instruction. 

1824,  first  treatise  on  eye  disease  in  America 
(Dr.  George  Frick). 

1833,  first  medical  school  in 
the  nation  to  offer  a  course  on 
hygiene  or  preventative  medi- 
cine (Dr.  Robley  Dunglison) 
...created  anterior  leg  splint  for 
fracture  of  the  lower  extrem- 
ities (Dr.  Nathan  R.  Smith). 

1842,  first  systematic  mono- 
graph on  febrile  illness  in 
America  (Dr.  Flisha  B.utlett). 


Dr.  John  Beale  Davidge 


.dm 

V~.-..         & 

Medical  students  in  dissecting  lab 


Dr.  Nathan  II  Smith 


1848,  initial  report  of 
chemical  changes  in  blood 
produced  by  disease 
(Charles  Frick,  1845). ..first 
American  medical  school  to 
make  anatomical  dissection 
compulsory. 

1853,  initial  use  of  micro- 
scope in  America  for  diag- 
nosis of  cancer... and  the 
first  application  of  exfolia- 
tive biopsy  for  diagnosis 

of  cancer  (Francis  Donaldson,  1846). 

1854,  first  medical  school  in  America  to  introduce 
microscopic  histology  in  the  regular  curriculum 
(Christopher  Johnston,  1843). 

1857,  initial  report  of  scleroderma  in  America 
(Dr.  Abram  B.  Arnold). 

1866,  first  chair  of  gynecology  and  pediatrics 
("Diseases  of  Women  &  Children")  in  the  nation  is 
established. 

1873,  first  chair  in  the  nation  lor  diseases  of  the  eye 
&  ear. 

1878,  initial  treatise  on  leprosy  in  Baltimore 
(George  H.  Rohe,  1873). 

1894,  first  description  of  blastomycosis 
(Dr.  Thomas  C.  Gilchrist). 

1906,  first  description  of  a  new  disease,  histoplas- 
mosis (Samuel  T.  Darling,  1903). 

1923,  use  of  splenomegaly  as  index  of  severity  and 
extent  of  malaria  in  population  group  (Samuel  T. 
Darling,  1903).  .  .  Theresa  Ora  Snaith,  first  female 
graduate  of  the  medical  school. 

1929,  initial  clinical  report  of  a  pheochromocytoma 
diagnosed  successfully  and  cured  surgically  (Drs. 
Maurice  C.  Pincoffs  &  Arthur  M.  Shipley). 

1930,  index  case  of  murine  typhus  fever  which  led 
to  rickettsial  isolation  in  rats  and  fleas  (Louis  A.M. 
Krause,  1917  &  Dr.  Maurice  C.  Pincoffs). 
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Theodore  E.  Woodward  '38 


1938,  initial  detection  and  clinical  report  of  dissemi- 
nated histoplasmosis  (Darling's  Disease)  in  Maryland 
(Drs.  Robert  B.  Wright  &  Frank  W.  Hachtel). 

1945,  initial  catheterization  of  renal  and  hepatic 
veins  in  humans;  pioneering  studies  of  normal 
hepatic  circulation  and  in  disease  states  (Stanley  E. 
Bradley,  1938). 

1948,  initial  therapeutic  cure  of  scrub  typhus  fever, 
and  the  first  demonstration  of  successful  active 
chemoprophylaxis... first  successful  specific  antibiotic 
treatment  of  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever.. .initial 
specific  therapeutic  cure  of 
typhoid  fever  (Drs.  Joseph 
E.  Smadel,  Maurice  C. 
Pincoffs,  and  Robert  L. 
Traub,  &  Theodore  E. 
Woodward,  1938). 

1951,  first  successful  treat- 
ment of  septicemic  and 
pneumonic  plague  with 
broad  spectrum  antibiotics 
given  orally  (Drs.  Fred  R. 
McCrumb  Jr.,  Joseph  E. 
Smadel,  Kenneth 
Goodner  and  Theodore 
E.  Woodward,  1938). 

1955,  Donald  W.  Stewart,  first  African  American 
graduate  of  the  medical  school. 

1958,  initial  clinical  report  of  low-dose  insulin  regi- 
men for  treatment  of  diabetic  ketoacidosis  (Dr. 
Samuel  P.  Bessman  and  Charles  E.  Shaw  Jr.,  1944). 

1960,  clarification  of  pathogenesis  of  hypocalcemia 
during  magnesium  deficiency. 

1961,  clarification  of  role  of  endotoxin  in  typhoid 
fever  and  other  gram  negative  infections 

(Dr.  Sheldon  E.  Greisman). 

1963,  clarification  of  role  of  catecholamines  and 
their  metabolites  in  hyper  and  hypothyroidism 
(Dr.  John  G.  Wiswell). 

1968,  demonstration  of  androgenic  stimulation  of 
secretion  of  growth  hormone  at  puberty  (Dr.  Luis 
Martin  and  Thomas  B.  Connor,  1946). 

1972,  discovery  of  new  children's  disease  affecting 
the  central  nervous  system,  CoA  Transferase  defi- 
ciency (Tyson  Tilden,  PhD  and  Dr.  Marvin 
Cornblath). 


1974,  the  center  for  vaccine 
development  is  founded, 
the  only  university  vaccina- 
tion center  in  the  world 
engaged  in  the  full  range  of 
vaccinology  -  from  basic 
science  through  vaccine 
development,  clinical  evalu- 
ation and  field  studies. 


Tyson  Tilden,  PhD 


1976,  initial  report  of  visu- 
alization of  rickettsia 

in  skin  tissues  using  the  immunofluorescence  (IF) 

technique. 

1980,  first  challenge  study  proving  that  pathogenic 
E.  coli  could  cause  diarrhea  in  humans. 

1983,  developed  microwave  scalpel  which  would 
inhibit  bleeding  during  critical  operations. 

1992,  first  genetically  engineered  cholera  vaccine 
tested... discovered  the  plant  steroid  ouabain  in  the 
human  circulatory  system. 

1993,  developed  beta  interferon  to  alter  the  course  of 
multiple  sclerosis. 

1994,  developed  Copolymerl  for  mild  to  moderate 
forms  of  multiple  sclerosis. 

1995,  developed  two  new  surgical  procedures  for 
treatment  of  severe  diffuse  emphysema.. .led  study 
that  resulted  in  FDA  approval  of  Prostacyclin  for 
treatment  of  primary  pulmonary  hypertension... 
introduced  nonsurgical  procedure  to  treat  patients 
with  inoperable  brain  aneurysms. 

1997,  cancer  researchers  discover  why  some  cases  of 
breast  cancer  may  be  resistant  to  chemotherapy... 
some  types  of  fat  associated  with  reduced  stroke  in 
men... Rotavirus  vaccine  found  to  be  effective  in  poor 
countries. ..vitamins  C  &  E  temporarily  block  some 
harmful  effects  of  high-fat  meals. 

1998,  created  E.  Coli  vaccine.. .pioneered  develop- 
ment of  high-dose  chemotherapy  treatments  for  slow 
growing  cancers. 

1999,  school  receives  the  largest  single  grant  in  its 
history — $24  million  over  six  years  from  Novartis 
Pharma  AB  to  develop  new  treatments  for  schizo- 
phrenia...school  becomes  the  only  institution  to  have 
two  investigators  included  in  the  new  early  detection 
research  network  formed  by  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  (Dr.  Stephen  J.  Meltzer  and  William  E. 
Highsmith,  PhD.)  is 
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MOZART: 


T  LIFE, 


EDES1RIAN  DEATH 


A  medical  professor 
offers  a  common- 
sense  solution  to 
the  mystery  of  the 
composer's  death. 


He  got  drunk  and  fell  on  his  head.  Doctors  acci- 
dentally bled  him  to  death.  Antonio  Salieri,  a  jeal- 
ous court  composer,  poisoned  him.  His  mistress' 
husband  did  him  in.  One  by  one,  more  than  100 
speculative  diagnoses  surrounding  the  mysterious 
death  of  one  of  the  world's  most  celebrated  com- 
posers have  shriveled  under  scientific  scrutiny. 

Yesterday,  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center,  while  a  string  quartet  tuned  in  a 
nearby  practice  room,  a  physician  announced  that 
she  had  possibly  hit  upon  the  definitive  solution 
to  the  demise  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart. 

"Mozart  was  probably  the  victim  of  an  acute 
case  of  rheumatic  fever,"  said  Faith  Fitzgerald,  a 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Davis.  Fitzgerald  presented  her  evidence  at 
the  school's  annual  clinical  pathology  conference, 


On  February  1 1 ,  the  University  of  Maryland  Department  of 
Medicine  sponsored  its  annual  clinicopathological  confer- 
\      ence  in  Davidge  Hall.  Reporter  Gary  Dorsey  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  covered  the  event  and  filed  this  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  his  newspaper  the  following 
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which  uses  the  ambiguous  deaths  of  historical  fig- 
ures to  train  students  and  residents  in  how  to 
diagnose  challenging  cases. 

Questions  about  Mozart's  demise  have  been 
especially  intriguing  because  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  15-day  illness  that  sent  him  to  his 
deathbed  in  Vienna,  Austria,  in  December  1791. 

The  mystery  about  his  death  results  partly 
from  the  35-year-old  composer's  falling  ill  while 
writing  the  "Requiem,"  a  funeral  Mass  that  became 
the  last  testament  to  his  genius.  The  official  med- 
ical records  were  not  helpful,  listing  the  cause  of 
death  as  "severe  miliary  fever,"  medical  jargon  of 
the  time  that  meant  a  fever  of  unknown  causes. 

Over  the  years,  the  composers  gifts  and 
increasingly  mythical  stature  have  heightened  the 
melodrama  of  his  final  days.  Literary  figures,  family 
members  and  medical  sleuths  have  developed  con- 
voluted plots  and  Byzantine  theories  that  have  fed  a 
frenzy  of  speculation  spanning  two  centuries. 

Amid  an  Epidemic 

"Extraordinary  people  should  die  of  extraordinary 
causes,"  Fitzgerald  began,  scanning  the  medical 
crowd  at  Davidge  Hall  with  mock  seriousness. 
With  a  hint  of  a  smile,  she  said  most  theories  have 
ignored  the  more  pedestrian  fact  that  Mozart  died 
amid  an  epidemic  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  that  his 
symptoms  conform  to  its  clinical  definition. 

Without  access  to  the  bodily  remains,  deposited 
at  the  time  in  a  multiple  grave,  or  to  the  supposed 
cracked  skull,  reputedly  unearthed  10  years  later  by 
a  grave  robber,  Fitzgerald  relied  on  evidence  drawn 
from  written  observations  by  Mozart's  family  and 
physicians. 

The  Greater  Gossip 

Ticking  through  "the  greater  gossip"  of  more  than 
200  years  of  speculation,  she  discounted  the  Salieri 
story,  noting  that  reports  of  Salieri's  mental  state  at 
the  time  showed  him  to  be  such  "a  fruit  loop"  that 
he  was  incapable  of  carrying  out  a  murder  plot. 

Another  popular  theory,  that  Mozart  died  of 
liver  disease,  went  out  the  window,  too,  she  said, 
because  he  would  have  suffered  early,  serious  losses 


of  his  mental  faculties,  a  symptom  unsupported  by 
the  written  record. 

She  brushed  aside  suggestions  that  Mozart  died 
of  syphilis  ("although  we  know  every  famous  man 
died  of  syphilis"),  and  dismissed  suggestions  of  kid- 
ney disease. 

What  is  known,  she  said,  is  that  Mozart  suf- 
fered profuse  sweats,  an  abundant  red  rash  across 
his  torso,  swollen  joints,  a  streptococcal  infection,  a 
clear  mind  until  the  final  hours,  sudden  irritability 
that  drove  him  to  ban  his  sweetly  singing  canary 
from  his  room  and  a  high  fever. 

Striking  Suddenly 

The  illness  struck  suddenly,  according  to  the 
records,  during  a  year  when  the  composer  was 
unusually  productive  and  in  robust  health. 

Neal  Zaslaw,  a  Cornell  University  music 
professor  and  a  leading  expert  on  Mozart's  life, 
applauded  the  diagnosis,  calling  it  "refreshing" 
after  so  many  years  of  mythologizing  and  over- 
wrought speculation.  "Hearing  this  today,"  he  said, 
"I  think  we  are  as  close  to  the  truth  as  we  are  ever 
likely  to  come." 

Attempting  to  mortalize  the  immortal,  Zaslaw 
offered  his  diagnosis  of  history's  rapturous  accounts 
of  Mozart's  life. 

Gifts  not  Unique 

Records  show  that  though  the  composer  had 
absolute  pitch,  his  gift  was  not  unique.  Though  he 
had  an  ability  to  listen  to  music  and  transcribe  it 
with  precision,  that,  too,  was  not  a  particularly 
unusual  skill  among  composers.  Notions  that 
Mozart  composed  in  a  dreamy,  God-directed  state 
came  from  fanciful  dramatic  accounts.  Mozart 
described  his  work  as  "difficult  labor." 

After  an  hour  of  debunking,  Fitzgerald  and 
Zaslaw  joined  the  students  and  physicians  for  an 
all-Mozart  performance  by  the  Atlantic  Quartet. 
"How  did  Mozart  die?"  Fitzgerald  asked.  "Who 
knows?  My  final  speculation  is  the  celestial  choir 
probably  wanted  a  new  choirmaster,  looked  around 
and  found  the  best  guy  they  possibly  could."  E 
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Walter  W.  Shervington,  '63 

NMA  President 


By 

Jennifer 
Litchman 


Baltimore  native  Walter  W.  Shervington,  '63,  was  a  child 
of  segregation.  Growing  up  in  pre-Brown  vs.  Board  of 
Education  days,  he  attended  all-black  schools  through 
secondary  school.  A  graduate  of  Frederick  Douglass  High 
School,  one  of  just  three  high  schools  in  Baltimore  that 
blacks  could  attend,  Shervington  is  now  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  New  Orleans  Adolescent  Hospital  and  president  of 
the  National  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Shervington,  whose  father  was  a  physician,  grew 
up  around  doctors.  He  says,  "When  I  was  young,  I  thought 
that  anyone  who  wore  a  white  coat  was  a  doctor.  I  thought 
that  even  my  barber  was  a  doctor."  Becoming  a  physician 
himself  was  thus  a  very  natural  thing  to  do. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1959,  he  entered  the  school  of  medicine,  where  he  was 
one  of  a  very  few  blacks.  "It  was  interesting  that  there  was 
either  one  or  two  black  students  per  class  or  none  at  all,"  he 
remembers.  "I  am  afraid  that,  for  all  the  strides  we've  made 
in  the  last  thirty  years  toward  racial  equality  in  education, 
we  are  moving  backwards  as  we  are  again  seeing  fewer 
minority  students  per  class  in  predominantely  white  medical 
schools  across  the  country." 

Dr.  Shervington's  parents  were  his  first  mentors; 
highly  educated  and  extremely  active  in  their  community, 
they  were  also  incredibly  supportive  of  their  children.  His 
father  was  head  of  what  was  then  called  the  venereal  dis- 
ease section  of  the  City  of  Baltimore  Health  Department.  A 
graduate  of  Howard  University  College  of  Medicine,  the  elder 
Dr.  Shervington  was  on  the  faculty  at  Johns  Hopkins — only 
the  second  black  Hopkins  faculty  physician. 

A  general  practitioner  with  additional  training  in 
cardiology  and  hypertension,  he  was  not  allowed  to  admit 
patients  at  Johns  Hopkins  for  the  first  25  years  of  his  tenure 
there,  a  fact  that  had  an  impact  on  Dr.  Shervington  the 
younger. 

With  medical  degree  in  hand,  Dr.  Shervington,  a  psy- 
chiatrist, completed  his  residency  at  Sheppard  Pratt 
Hospital.  At  that  time  one  had  to  have  a  military  deferment 
to  get  into  a  medical  residency  program;  so  when  he  fin- 
ished his  residency,  he  was  compelled  to  enter  the  public 
health  service. 

His  first  medical  position  after  completing  his  resi- 
dency was  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  first  in  Missouri 


and  then  Michigan,  which  he  says  was  "quite  a  shock  to 
both  me  and  the  system.  I  was  probably  the  first  black 
physician  ever  seen  in  those  prisons,"  he  remembers. 

In  1968,  Dr.  Shervington  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  as  assistant  professor;  in  1970  he 
received  a  faculty  appointment  as  assistant  professor  at 
the  University  of  California,  San  Francisco.  He  left  California 
in  1971  and  headed  back  to  Maryland,  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Mental  Health,  to  become  chief  of  the  psychia- 
try training  branch. 

Dr.  Shervington  returned  to  California  in  1976  to 
develop  a  private  practice  in  the  Oakland  area,  and  stayed 
there  until  1989,  when  he  rejoined  academia  as  associate 
professor  of  psychiatry  at  Louisiana  State  University.  The 
focus  of  his  clinical  work  has  been  HIV/AIDS,  particularly 
the  impact  of  AIDS  on  the  African-American  community.  A 
milestone  in  Dr.  Shervington's  career  occurred  in  1992, 
when  he  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  LSU  to  become  the 
Governor's  assistant  secretary  of  the  office  of  mental  health. 
Dr.  Shervington  ran  the  mental  health  system  of  Louisiana, 
where  his  biggest  challenge  was  starting  a  developmental 
neuropsychiatry  program  for  children  and  adolescents.  He 
became  chief  executive  officer  of  the  New  Orleans  Adolescent 
Hospital,  a  psychiatric  hospital  for  children  and  adolescents, 
in  1998,  a  position  that  he  still  holds. 

Another  capstone  occurred  last  August  when  Dr. 
Shervington  was  elected  president  of  the  National  Medical 
Association  (NMA),  representing  25,000  mostly  African- 
American  physicians.  A  member  of  the  NMA  for  more  than 
three  decades,  Dr.  Shervington  has  served  in  several  leader- 
ship capacities,  including  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  vice  president  and  now 
president.  His  two  major  goals  for  his  presidency  are  to 
highlight  NMA  physicians  as  leaders  in  the  field  of  HIV/AIDS 
and  to  speak  out  about  the  over  representation  of  blacks  in 
the  ranks  of  the  chronically  mentally  ill. 

Elijah  Saunders,  '60,  professor  of  medicine  and  direc- 
tor of  the  division  of  hypertension  at  Maryland,  grew  up 
with  Dr.  Shervington.  "Walter  is  a  good  Baltimore  man," 
says  Dr.  Saunders.  "I  have  to  keep  reminding  him  not  to  for- 
get his  Baltimore  roots  now  that  he  is  a  nationally  known 
figure.  He  is  an  extremely  talented  physician,  and  I  am 
proud  that  he  has  found  greener  pastures  in  the  medical 
community,  in  spite  of  his  leaving  Baltimore."  ™: 
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Leonard  T.  Kurland,  '45 


Honor  Award  &  Gold  Key  Recipient 


Anatomy  class  began  at  an  eatly  age 
for  Leonard  T.  Kurland,  '45.  His 
father,  Ellis,  owned  a  grocery  store 
and  butcher  shop  in  Baltimore,  and 
as  a  youngster,  Dr.  Kurland  watched 
him  cleave  sides  of  beef.  "I  was  cut- 
ting cow  heads,  doing  my  anatomical 
studies,"  recalls  Dr.  Kurland.  "I  was 
immune  to  blood  at  an  early  age.  My 
father  encouraged  me,  and  showed 
me  how  to  do  the  dissections." 

But  it  was  his  mother,  Sarah,  who 
had  an  even  greater  impact  on  the  youngster.  She 
taught  him  about  compassion,  by  helping  feed 
hungry  neighbors  during  the  depression.  "My 
mother  was  providing  some  of  our  neighbors  with 
enough  to  keep  them  going,"  he  says.  "She  went 
out  of  her  way  to  help  families." 

Dr.  Kurland,  now  78,  learned  the  lessons 
well  from  his  parents.  In  May,  he  will  receive  the 
Medical  Alumni  Associations  Honor  Award  and 
Gold  Key  The  award,  presented  at  the  125th 
Recognition  Dinner,  was  established  52  years 
ago  for  outstanding  contributions  to  medicine 
and  distinguished  service  to  mankind. 

Dr.  Kurland's  accomplishments  over  his 
roughly  five-decade  career  are  indeed  remark- 
able. He  has  been  referred  to  as  the  "Father  of 
Neuroepidemiology,"  and  he  has  mentored 
many  of  the  world's  leading  epidemiologists. 
In  addition,  he  launched  the  Rochester 
Epidemiology  Project  in  Rochester,  Minnesota, 
which  produced  one  of  the  most  accurate  and 
comprehensive  long-term  epidemiologic  data 
resources  available  on  a  defined  population. 

From  1953  to  1964,  he  pioneered  research 
into  why  islanders  on  Guam  had  stardingly  high 
rates  of  neurodegenerative  diseases.  The  work  on 
Guam  led  to  the  identification  of  the  three  major 
forms  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis;  the  one  on 
Guam  being  associated  with  parkinsonism  and 
dementia. 

Dr.  Kurland  was  named  professor  of  epi- 
demiology at  Mayo  Medical  School  in  1965.  He 
has  sat  on  numerous  advisorv  committees  and 


panels,  including  ones  that  investigated  Agent 
Orange,  Love  Canal,  multiple  sclerosis  and  air 
quality.   He  has  authored  523  articles  in  medical 
journals  as  well  as  four  books.  "I  was  so  lucky," 
Dr.  Kurland  says.  "Serendipity  was  in  my  favor." 

But  Dr.  Kurland's  success  is  far  more  than 
luck  or  chance.  The  youngest  of  10  children,  Dr. 
Kurland  grew  up  in  a  rowhouse  in  a  middle  class 
neighborhood.    It  didn't  take  long  for  him  to 
demonstrate  his  intelligence.  After  earning  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  he  graduated  from  the  medical  school 
in  1945  with  the  Gold  Medal  Award. 

Dr.  Kurland  joined  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  in  1 946,  and  two  years  later  he  graduated 
cum  laude  with  a  master's  degree  in  public  health 
from  Harvard  University.  His  thesis  at  Harvard 
was  the  epidemiology  of  multiple  sclerosis, 
which  reviewed  literature  on  the  topic  and  set 
forth  a  plan  to  study  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
in  certain  communities  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Dr.  Kurland  was  asked  to  conduct  the  proj- 
ect after  it  came  to  the  attention  of  the  director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  in 
1948.  Following  that  project  and  his  doctoral 
dissertation,  Dr.  Kurland  began  training  in  neu- 
rology at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester. 

In  1953,  he  began  exhaustive  research  into 
why  so  many  Guamanians  suffered  from  neu- 
rodegenerative diseases.  He  also  developed  a 
series  of  neurological  research  projects  in  Japan 
on  multiple  sclerosis,  amyotrophic  lateral  sclero- 
sis and  methyl  mercury  poisoning.  "My  goal  was 
to  try  to  help  people,"  says  Dr.  Kurland,  who  is 
married  and  has  five  grown  children.  "I  didn't  go 
into  medicine  as  a  matter  of  earning  a  living." 

For  his  efforts,  Dr.  Kurland  has  received 
numerous  awards,  including  the  Award  for 
Distinguished  Service  on  Behalf  of  Medicine  and 
Humanity  from  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1992.  He  says  receiving  the  MAA's  Honor  Award 
and  Gold  Key  is  a  big  one.  "I  was  away  from 
medical  school  for  all  of  these  years,  and  people 
didn't  really  know  much  about  my  work,"  he 
says.  "I  am  very  proud."  - 
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WHEN  FT  COMES  TO  FINDING  PROFESSIONAL  UABILTTY 
INSURANCE,  ALL  ROADS  LEAD  TO  CLARENDON. 

The  need  for  comprehensive  professional  liability  insurance  has  never  been  greater. 
And  with  so  many  new  companies  sprouting  up  almost  daily  finding  the  right  plan  isn't 
getting  any  easier.   That's  why  Clarendon  may  be  the  program  you're  looking  for. 

Clarendon  professional  liability  protection  policies  come  with  an  A.M.  Best  A  (Excellent) 
rating  as  well.  So  while  other  carriers  dot  the  landscape  and  attempt  to  block  your 
view.  Clarendon  will  help  you  navigate  through  the  many  choices  by  providing  a 
program  designed  specifically  for  your  needs. 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  arrive  at  your  destination 
safely  contact: 


The  Gulf  Atlantic 
Professional  Liability  Program 
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1-800-739-4242 


CLARENDON  NATIONAL 
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Class  Notes 


1934:  Samuel  Diener  of  Annapolis, 
Md.,  spent  the  winter  in  Florida  and  is 
enjoying  retirement  during  his  90th  year 
of  life. 


I943D:  Wm.  B.  Rogers  of  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio,  has  retired  from  full  time 
practice. 

1944:  Harry  F.  Rolfes  of  Bradenton, 
Fla.,  reports  that  he  is  enjoying  golf  in 
retirement  after  35  years  of  practicing 
ophthalmology. 

1945:  Eugene  H.  Conner  of  Louisville, 
Ky,  has  served  as  historian  of  the 
Kentucky  Medical  Society  since  1964. 
He  contributed  nine  biographical 
sketches  of  physicians  to  the  1999 
American  National  Biography,  published 
by  Oxford  University  Press,  and  has  also 
made  contributions  to  the  Louisville 
Encyclopedia,  published  by  the 
University  Press  of  Kentucky  1999. 

1948:  James  T.  Welborn  of  Lexington, 
N.C.,  has  enjoyed  travel  to  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Panama,  and  Italy  since  retirement  in 
1994.  His  wife  is  recovering  from  exten- 
sive back  surgery.  Together  they  enjoy 
their  four  grandchildren. 


1951:  H.  Shepard  Rowland  Jr.,  of 

Richmond,  Va.,  continues  part  time  as  a 
consultant  and  is  planning  to  travel  to 


Africa  on  a  safari  in  August.  Robert  J. 
Venrose  of  Sun  City  West,  Ariz., 
returned  recently  from  a  six-week  trip  to 
Italy  where  he  visited  historic  sites  and 
health  care  facilities  in  the  villages  and 
larger  cities. 

1953:  Sylvan  Frieman  of  Owings  Mills, 
Md.,  announces  that  his  mother,  Ella, 
passed  away  in  January  at  the  age  of  95. 
She  lived  with  her  son  for  nine  months 
before  her  death. 

1955:  William  P.  Keefe  of  Groton  Long 
Point,  Conn.,  encourages  all  classmates 
from  outside  Maryland  to  attend 
Reunion  in  spring! 

1957:  Michael  Trupp  of  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
recently  released  his  book  On  Freud, 
published  by  Wadsworth  Press,  a  vol- 
ume in  the  Great  Thinkers  series. 

1958:  Neil  M.  Goldberg  has  retired  and 
moved  to  Albuquerque,  N.M.  Maurice 
M.  Reeder  has  returned  to  Potomoc, 
Md.,  after  20  years  as  chair  of  radiology 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii.  Currently, 
he  is  serving  as  an  adjunct  professor  of 
radiology  at  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  or  the  Health  Sciences  in 
Bethesda  where  he  is  initiating  an  inter- 
national registry  or  tropical  imaging  and 
completing  follow-up  editions  of  two 
textbooks  and  two  CD  ROMs. 


1 960:  James  A.  Yates  of  Lemoyne,  Pa., 
is  chief  of  aesthetic  surgery  at  Holy 
Spirit  Hospital  and  medical  director  of 
Grandview  Surgery  Laser  Center.  He  is 
a  Lemoyne  police  commissioner. 


1 96 1 :  Robert  J.  Myerburg  of  Miami 
is  the  recipient  of  the  distinguished 
scientist  award  from  the  North 
American  Society  of  Pacing  and 
Electrophysiology. 

1 962:  Alan  B.  Lachman  of  Beaverton, 
Oreg.,  retired  from  private  practice  but 
continues  as  clinical  associate  professor 
of  dermatology  at  the  Oregon  Health 
Sciences  University  in  Portland.  He  is 
also  a  certified  long  term  care  ombuds- 
man tor  the  state  of  Oregon,  working  to 
protect  resident  rights  in  nursing 
homes.  George  C.  Schmieler  of 
Canonsburg,  Pa.,  reports  that  he  plans 
to  retire  at  age  80  in  2016  when  his 
nine  year-old  son  graduates  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine.  Howard  A.  Semer  of 
Westfield,  N.J.,  continues  to  teach  med- 
ical students  and  also  does  cardiology 
consultations. 

1 964:  William  S.  Byers  is  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Texas 
Medical  Branch  at  Galveston.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  department  of  medi- 
cine and  director  of  the  cardiac 
catheterization  laboratory  of  Mainland 
Center  Hospital. 

1965:  Hannah  J.  Solky  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  reports  that  son  Ben  will  graduate 
from  the  University  of  Penn  Medical 
School  in  May  2000.  Son  Alex  is  a  fel- 
low in  oncology  at  Strong  Memorial 
Hospital  where  his  wife  Valerie  is  com- 
pleting her  medical  residency.  Daughter 
Jessica  got  her  Ph.D.  in  clinical  psychol- 
ogy and  is  completing  her  second  year 
of  post  doctorate  work  at  the  University 
of  Rochester.  She  and  husband  David 
are  moving  to  Chicago  where  he  will  be 
a  cardiology  fellow  at  Rush-St.  Lukes. 
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1 966:  Dudley  Allen  Raine  Jr.,  entered 
into  a  private  (group)  practice  in 
Amherst,  Va.,  after  retiring  from  the 
U.S.  Army  in  August  1998. 

1967:  Elisabeth  Kandel  of  Broomfield, 
Colo.,  reports  that  her  eldest  daughter  is 
studying  for  a  master's  degree  in  English 
at  Oxford.  Kandel  adds  that  her  26 
year-old  family  practice  in  Broomfield  is 
better  than  it  used  to  be.  She  ran  in  a 
marathon  in  October  1999. 


1973:  Murray  A.  Kalish  of  Baltimore  is 
vice  chair  of  the  Statewide  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Advisory  Council  for 
the  state  of  Maryland.  He  also  co-chairs 
the  finance  committee  for  the 
Emergency  Medical  Services. 

1975:  Judith  Gadol  of  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.,  was  named  as  one  of  Washintonian 
magazine's  top  eye  specialists  for  1 999. 
She  has  been  with  Kaiser  Permanente 
for  14  years.  Michael  E.  Weinblatt  of 
Waban,  Mass.,  is  professor  of  medicine 
at  Harvard  Medical  School  and  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  American  College  of 
Rheumatology.  He  will  serve  as  one  of 
the  presenters  during  this  year's  Reunion 
CME  program  on  May  5. 

1977:  Joseph  L.  Braun  of  Potomac, 
Md.,  is  practicing  emergency  medicine 
for  George  Washington  University  at 
Prince  George's  Hospital  and  Washing- 
ton Adventist.  Dahlia  R.  Hirsch  opened 
the  Center  for  Holistic  Healing  in  Bel 
Air,  Md.,  for  the  delivery  of  alternative 
health  care.  Gregory  N.  Pinkerton  of 
Slu-rt  ills  lord,  N.C.,  is  certified  in  hos 


pice  and  palliative  care,  in  addition  to 
internal  medicine  and  geriatrics. 

1 978:  Elizabeth  M.  Kingsley,  a  cardiolo- 
gist in  Annapolis,  Md.,  is  president  of 
the  medical  staff  at  Anne  Arundel 
Medical  Center.  Husband  Stephen 
Valenti,  '78,  appeared  on  the  cover  of 
the  November  Baltimore  Magazine  as 
one  of  the  top  15  cardiologists  in  the 
Baltimore  area.  Valenti  is  associate  med- 
ical director  of  the  Central  Maryland 
Heart  Center  in  Columbia. 


1981:  Michael  Blanchard  has  com- 
pleted his  year  as  chief  of  staff  at  the 
Fremont  Health  Group  and  continues 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  hospital 
board  of  directors.  He  was  recently 
selected  to  serve  on  the  board  of  Sutter 
North  Medical  Group.  Blanchard  and 
his  wife  live  with  their  two  children, 
Amanda  (13)  and  David  (nine)  in  Yuba 
City,  Calif.  David  McClure  recently  cel- 
ebrated 15  years  of  private  practice  in 
Bel  Air,  Md.,  with  Robert  Duncan,  *8I 
and  Patricia  Dubyoski,  '8 1 . 

1982:  Joseph  w.  Gattuso  Jr.,  of 

Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  announces  the  birth 
of  Shanna,  his  fifth,  born  October  19, 
1999.  She  joins  Meghan,  Erin,  Joseph 
and  Marie.  Darryl  B.  Kurland  moved  to 
New  Jersey  and  was  reacquainted  with 
classmate  Henry  Richards,  '82  at  Janssen 
Pharmaceutical,  where  Kurland  is  busy 
in  drug  safety  and  epidemiology. 
Richard  A.  Lane  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  is 
an  international  trainer  for  Youth  at  the 
Crossroads,  a  character  development/ 
AIDS  prevention  curriculum.  1  le 
recently  traveled  to  Lebanon  and 


Honduras,  and  is  scheduled  to  make 
presentations  in  New  Guinea  and 
Kazakstan  this  year. 

1983:  Stuart  H.  Goldberg  is  interim 
chair  at  the  Penn  State  University 
College  of  Medicine  Department  of 
Ophthalmology  and  remains  in  active 
academic  medical  practice.  He  and  wife 
Cyndie  have  three  sons:  Dan  (14);  Ben 
(10);  and  Sam  (five).  Frederick  W. 
Schaerf  of  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  was 
awarded  the  Exemplary  Psychiatrist 
Award  by  the  National  Alliance  for  the 
Mentally  111.  He  was  one  of  39  psychia- 
trists in  the  United  States  to  receive  the 
award.  Milton  S.  Sniadach  Jr.,  and  wife 
Marjorie  report  that  they  are  living  the 
good  life  in  Denver  and  are  busy  being 
good  parents  to  Amanda  (11);  Molly 
(eight)  and  Bradley  (six).  Dr.  Sniadach  is 
director  of  anesthesia  education  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  where  he  teaches  a  one 
month  intensive  anesthesia  rotation  for 
surgical  and  internal  medicine  residents. 
He  was  honored  with  teacher  of  the  year 
honors  and  continues  to  do  clinical 
research  in  eliminating  post  operative 
nausea  and  vomiting. 

1985:  Amy  R.  Stine  is  opening  a 
holistic  practice  at  the  Center  for 
Complementary  Medicine  in 
Pittsburgh. 

1 986:  Mark  V.  Smith  started  a  private 
practice  in  neurosurgery  in  Utica,  N.Y., 
in  July  1999.  Wife  Lisa  is  home  school- 
ing their  three  children:  Evan  (12); 
Kenny  (nine);  and  Carolanne  (five). 
Dean  S.  Tippett  announces  the  birth  of 
Caroline  Susan  on  September  6,  1999, 
his  second  daughter.  Tippett,  a  neurolo- 
gist, recently  opened  an  office  in 
Catonsville,  Md. 
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1 987:  Stephen  L.  Houff  resides  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  He  is  president  and 
senior  medical  director  of  Hospitalist 
Management  Group.  He  was  recently 
married. 

1988:  Michelle  Weintraub  is  practicing 
geriatric  psychiatry  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland. 

1 989:  David  A.  Gnegy  of  Vienna, 
WVa.,  and  wife  Margaret  announce  the 
birth  of  Andrew  David  on  November  9, 
1999.  Brother  Matthew  and  sister  Katie 
were  very  excited.  Judith  Hutchinson  is 
chairman  of  the  department  of  anesthe- 
sia at  Hanover  Hospital  in  Hanover,  Pa. 
Bernardo  Jose  Ordonez  of  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.,  announces  the  birth  of 
Leigh  Ann  on  March  8,  1999.  Eugene 
Sullivan  and  Patricia  Martin  Sullivan 
moved  back  to  Maryland.  Gene  works 
at  the  FDA  and  Patty  joined  a  private 
psychiatry  practice  in  Columbia. 


1990:  Ann  Hackman  of  Glen  Burnie, 
Md.,  is  the  recipient  of  the  tenth  annual 
Nancy  C.A.  Roeske,  M.D.  Certificate  of 
Recognition  for  Excellence  in  Medical 
Student  Education  by  the  APA.  Jeffrey 
Rosenfeld,  Ph.D.,  is  director  of  the 
Carolinas  Neuromuscular/ ALS  Center 
at  the  Carolinas  Medical  Center  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  He  was  recruited  to  ini- 
tiate the  program  after  serving  on  the 
faculty  at  Emory  University.  Rosenfeld 
and  wife  Kathy  have  two  children: 
Jessica  (eight);  and  Joshua  (four). 

1 99 1 :  Rony  A.  Adam  is  director  of  the 
division  of  gynecology  and  section  of 
urogynecology  at  Emory  University 


School  of  Medicine.  He  and  wife  Tali 
invite  friends  and  classmates  to  visit 
them  when  passing  through  Atlanta. 
Their  son  Oren  is  six  years  old.  Brett 
and  Laura  Neustater  live  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  with  their  two  chil- 
dren: Evan  (four);  and  Jessica  (two). 
Cynthia  Niemeyer  Schaeffer  of 
Severna  Park,  Md.,  has  taken  over  own- 
ership of  her  own  pediatric  practice. 

1992:  Thomas  M.  Annulis  has  joined 
the  internal  medicine  practice  of  the 
chief  of  staff  at  Washington  Adventist 
Hospital  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.  Virginia 
Powel  is  the  pediatric  critical  care 
attending  at  St.  Francis  Hospital  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.  Lawrence  Seiden  is  assis- 
tant professor  of  neurology  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  the  Maryland 
Epilepsy  Center  after  completing  a  two 
year  epilepsy  and  clinical  neurophysiol- 
ogy fellowship.  He  is  director  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  Center  for  Sleep 
Disorders  and  Sleep  Laboratory. 

1 993:  Vinay  K.  Gupta  is  serving  a 
surgical  oncology  fellowship  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  after  completing 
general  surgery  at  the  Medical  College 
of  Georgia. 

1995:  Susan  Boyd  of  Baltimore  is  a 
clinical  fellow  at  the  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse  at  the  Hopkins/Bayview 
Campus.  She  recently  won  the 
Addiction  Psychiatry  Award  from  the 
American  Academy  for  Addiction 
Psychiatry.  Beth  Comeau  and  husband 
Al  are  enjoying  their  new  home  in 
Howard  County,  and  their  children  are 
growing  up  fast.  Alexis  is  almost  three 
and  Ashley  is  one. 


1996:  Richard  Broth  is  serving  a  fellow- 
ship in  maternal-fetal  medicine  at 
Thomas  Jefferson  University  Hospital, 
after  completing  the  final  two  years  of 
an  ob/gyn  residency  at  UMDNJ- 
Newark.  He  and  wife  Cheryl  have  three 
sons:  Aryeh  (four);  Yoni  (two);  and 
Yamin  (eight  months).  Zelda  Johnson 
and  husband  Randall  announce  the 
birth  of  twins  Vanessa  Renee  and 
Marissa  Lenee,  born  in  Richmond  on 
June  15,  1999.  Chimene  Liburd,  '96 
and  Derek  Brown  are  the  proud  god 
parents.  David  Lang  is  a  fellow  in  gen- 
eral academic  pediatrics  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  studying  physical  activity  in 
children  with  asthma.  He  is  glad  to 
meet  several  Maryland  alumni  in  the 
hallways.  He  and  wife  Deborah  live  in 
Bethesda,  Md.  Patricia  Liszewski  is  a 
board  certified  pediatrician  in  private 
practice  in  Ellicott  City,  Md.  She  lives 
in  Olney  with  her  husband  and  two 
children. 

1997:  Matthew  Howie  of  York,  Pa., 
announces  the  birth  of  Anna  Suzanne, 
his  second  daughter,  on  November  7, 
1999.  Nicholas  Meyer  of  Carbondale, 
111.,  is  engaged  to  Carmen  Krejci. 

1 998:  Otha  Myles  and  wife  Susie  of 
Columbia,  Md.,  announce  the  birth  of 
Haley  Marie,  their  second  daughter,  on 
January  16;  she  joins  big  sister  Lemella. 
Dr.  Myles  presented  an  abstract  at  the 
ACP — Army  Chapter  Meeting  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  and  he  is  now  traveling 
to  Thailand  for  a  research  elective  on 
HIV  and  AIDS. 

1 999:  Leonard  Feldman  reports  that 
medicine/pediatrics  in  North  Carolina  is 
going  well.  He  invites  classmates  to  visit. 
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Louis  W.  Leskin,  '37 

Waco,  Texas 

Sol  Wilner,  '39 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
October  31,  1999 

Dr.  Wilner  trained  at  Fordham  Hospital 
and  at  King's  County  Hospital  in  New 
York.  He  served  as  a  doctor  in  the  U.S. 
Army  during  WWII,  working  as  a  radi- 
ologist in  evacuation  hospitals  in  the 
South  Pacific  where  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  major.  He  moved  to  Tulsa  in 
1 948  where  he  practiced  radiology  and 
was  named  president  of  the  Hillcrest 
Medical  Center  in  1976.  He  was  hon- 
ored as  doctor  of  the  year  by  the  Tulsa 
County  Medical  Society  in  1984.  He 
taught  at  the  Tulsa  Branch  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  Medical  School 
after  his  retirement.  He  is  survived  by 
wife  Selma,  three  sons  and  six  grandchil- 
dren. 

William  H.  Fusting  Sr.,  '40 

Towson,  Maryland 
January  20,  2000 

During  World  War  II,  Dr.  Fusting 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  as  a  physician, 
assigned  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  at  hospitals  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Boston.  He  was  discharged  in 
1 946.  A  long  time  Towson  resident,  he 
maintained  a  general  practice  in  the 
Loch  Raven-Northwood  area  and  later 
in  Timonium.  He  continued  to  make 
house  calls  at  the  time  of  his  retirement 
in  1986.  Dr.  Fusting  was  a  former 
trustee  of  Boys'  Latin  School  where  he 
served  as  physician  to  the  school's  ath- 
letic teams.  He  enjoyed  playing  the 
piano  and  collected  passenger  train 
timetables.  Dr.  Fusting  passed  away  10 
days  after  the  death  of  wife  Elizabeth. 
I  le  is  survived  by  five  sons,  one  daugh- 
ter, 18  grandchildren  and  four  great- 
grandchildren. 


Enrique  Perez-Santiago,  '43M 
Guaynabo,  Puerto  Rico 
June  26,  1999 

Dr.  Perez-Santiago  was  a  renowned 
hematologist,  recognized  by  his  col- 
leagues as  "The  Father  of  Puerto  Rican 
Hematology."  He  trained  at  Fajardo 
District  Hospital  in  Puerto  Rico, 
University  Hospital's  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  San  Juan  City  Hospital,  and  he 
completed  a  fellowship  in  hematology  at 
New  England  Center  Hospital  in 
Boston,  Mass.  In  1961,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Medical 
Association.  He  served  as  vice  president 
of  the  International  Society  of 
1  Iematolog\  and  was  the  first  presideni 
of  the  Puerto  Rico  Society  of  Hematology 
in  1970.  Dr.  Perez-Santiago  was  profes- 
sor of  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  Medical  School,  directed  its 
comprehensive  cancer  center  from 
1974—78,  and  served  as  dean  from 
1976-78.  He  published  39  articles  in 
medical  journals  in  the  U.S.  and  Puerto 
Rico.  His  hobbies  included  farming  and 
horseback  riding.  Dr.  Perez-Santiago  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  six  children. 

Walter  K.  Spelsberg,  '44 

Annapolis,  Maryland 
December  23,  1999 

Dr.  Spelsberg  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
in  the  Pacific  theater  during  WWII. 
Upon  discharge,  he  opened  an  ob/gyn 
practice  in  the  800  block  of  Park 
Avenue  in  Baltimore  where  he  practiced 
until  retirement  in  1970.  He  was  a  life 
member  of  the  Elks  Lodge,  Shriner 
Boumi  Temple  and  Mount  Moriah 
Lodge.  He  was  pre-deceased  by  wife- 
Martha  and  son  Walter.  Survivors 
include  three  daughters  and  five 
grandchildren. 


Raymond  G.  Berggreen,  '47 

Pacific  Palisades,  California 
November  4,  1999 

Following  his  medical  training,  Dr. 
Berggreen  practiced  pediatrics  in  Mason 
City,  Iowa  for  12  years.  He  and  wife 
Phyllis  moved  to  California  where 
Berggreen  received  a  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  San  Francisco  in  1966. 
He  practiced  law  and  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Board  of  Trial  Advocates 
until  his  retirement.  Berggreen  was  an 
elder  in  the  Pacific  Palisades  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  member  of  the  choir,  and 
worked  as  a  volunteer  with  Recording 
for  the  Blind.  He  was  an  avid  golfer, 
skier,  and  traveler,  and  he  enjoyed 
music.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
four  daughters,  one  son,  and  ten 
grandchildren. 

Aubrey  DeVaughn  Richardson,  '51 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
December  24,  1999 

Dr.  Richardson  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
in  the  Pacific  theater  during  WWII. 
Upon  graduation  from  medical  school, 
he  trained  at  University  Hospital  from 
1952-54  and  had  a  fellowship  in  cardi- 
ology there  until  1956.  In  1959,  he 
became  an  assistant  professor  of  preven- 
tive medicine  and  rehabilitation  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  was  a  spe- 
cialist in  chronic  diseases.  He  cam- 
paigned before  local,  city,  state  and 
federal  medical  societies  to  raise  the  lev- 
els of  health  care  in  nursing  homes  dur- 
ing the  1960s  and  1970s.  His  criteria 
were  later  adopted  by  the  Maryland 
Medu  .il  Soi  iety,  the  Amei  ican  Meiln.il 
Association  and  the  federal  government. 
He  became  the  first  full-time  medical 
director  of  the  Keswick  Home  in  1965, 
and  held  the  position  until  1985,  when 
he  became  assistant  medical  director.  He 
retired  in  1990.  Dr.  Richardson  was 
named  Maryland's  physician  of  the  year 
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in  1968.  He  was  a  board  member  of  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  from  1989-92 
and  served  on  numerous  committees. 
He  is  survived  by  daughter  Julia. 

Robert  Young  Lambert,  '53 

Kennesaw,  Georgia 

Jack  Thomas  Watson,  '53 

Westlake  Village,  California 
December  19,  1999 

John  L.  Winacker,  '61 

Columbia,  Missouri 
October  12,  1999 

Dr.  Winacker  spent  three  years  in  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  before  joining  the 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Medicine  in  1970.  Two  years 
later,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  Memorial  Veterans  Hospital. 
Through  two  decades  of  medical  prac- 
tice and  teaching  in  Columbia,  he  rose 
to  become  an  associate  professor  of 
medicine,  director  of  the  division  of 
general  internal  medicine,  associate  chief 
of  staff  for  ambulatory  care  and  the 
director  of  the  geriatrics  unit.  Dr. 
Winacker  received  the  Golden  Apple 
award  for  excellence  in  teaching  in 
1973—74.  He  is  survived  by  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  Elizabeth,  son 
Matthew  and  four  grandchildren. 

Harlan  I.  Firminger,  M.D. 

Denver,  Colorado 
July  22,  1999 

Dr.  Firminger  graduated  from  the 
Washington  University  School  of 
Medicine  in  1 943  and  received  his  train- 
ing in  pathology  there  and  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  In 
1957,  he  arrived  at  the  University  of 


Maryland  to  head  the  department  of 
pathology,  after  serving  as  professor  on 
the  faculty  at  Kansas  University  School 
of  Medicine.  Dr.  Firminger  revolution- 
ized the  teaching  of  pathology  at 
Maryland,  moving  the  teaching  setting 
into  the  autopsy  room,  where  students 
participated  in  and  completed  written 
protocols  of  autopsies  and  reviewed 
specimens  from  recent  cases.  Dr. 
Firminger  stressed  the  importance  of 
clinico-pathologic  correlation  in  the 
study  of  pathology,  requiring  students 
to  correlate  gross  and  microscopic 
pathologic  features  of  disease  with 
clinical  signs  and  symptoms  experienced 
by  the  patient  during  life.  In  1975,  he 
left  Maryland  to  join  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  as  professor  of 
pathology.  He  retired  in  1989.  He  is 
survived  by  wife  Jane  and  three 
daughters. 

Maxwell  N.  Weisman,  M.D. 
Pikesville,  Maryland 
January  5,  2000 

Dr.  Weisman  earned  his  medical  degree 
at  the  University  of  Amsterdam  in  1958. 
He  accepted  an  internship  in  psychiatry 
at  University  Hospital  and  became  asso- 
ciate chief  resident  at  the  hospital's  psy- 
chiatric institute.  In  1962,  he  was 
named  director  of  community  psychi- 
atric services  for  the  state  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene.  He  later  became  direc- 
tor of  its  division  of  alcoholism  control, 
president  of  the  American  Medical 
Society  on  Alcoholism,  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington-based  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Problems  Association  of 
North  America.  From  1973—75,  he  was 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Addiction  Medicine,  an  organization  he 
helped  form  in  the  1950s.  Dr.  Weisman 
retired  from  his  state  job  in  1980  and 
concentrated  on  treating  patients  in  pri- 
vate practice,  lecturing  on  alcoholism 
and  serving  as  a  consultant  to  compa- 


nies interested  in  identifying  and  treat- 
ing alcoholism  in  employees.  He  was 
the  author  of  Relapse/Slips:  Abstinent 
Alcoholics  Who  Return  to  Drinking, 
published  in  1983.  In  the  late  1980s 
and  early  1990s,  he  traveled  to  Russia 
and  other  Eastern  European  countries, 
providing  governments  and  companies 
with  information  on  treating  alco- 
holism. He  is  survived  by  two  nieces 
and  two  nephews. 


Memorial  Gifts 
may  be  made  to: 

Medical  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  Inc., 

522  W  Lombard  St., 

Baltimore,  MD,  21201-1636, 

or  for  more  information, 

call  410-706-7454. 
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Looking  for  a 

Retirement 

Community? 

Make  sure  it  is  an 
accredited  one... 


You  can  count  on  the  Continuing  Care  Accreditation 

Commission's  evaluation  and  "seal  of  approval,"  to 

help  you  choose  the  right  community. 

The  CCAC  is  the  nation's  only  system 
for  accrediting  continuing  care  retire- 
ment communities. 

Choose  the  CCRC  closest 
toyoul 

AUGSBURG  LUTHERAN  VILLAGE 

6811  Campfield  Road,  Baltimore,  MD  21207 
Peggy  Hemmeter,  410-486-4573 •www.augsburg.org 

BROADMEAD 

13801  York  Road,  Cockeysville,  MD  21030 
Karolyn  Huffman,  410-527-1900,wwwbroadmead.org 

COLLINGTON 

10450  Lottsford  Road,  Mitchellville,  MD  20721 
Ann  Hammond,  301-925-9610,www.collington.com 

EDENWALD 

800  Southerly  Road,  Towson,  MD  21286 
Anne  Perry,  410-339-6000  •www.edenwald.org 

FAIRHAVEN 

7200  Third  Avenue,  Sykesvillc,  MD  21784 

DOTT1E  DlERDORFF, 

410-795-8801  •www.emaseniorcare.org 

ROLAND  PARK  PLACE 

830  West  40th  Street,  Baltimore,  MD  2121 1 
Betsy  Willett,  4 10-2 43-5 700  •www.rolandparkplace.org 

For  more  information  or  a  narionwide  list  of  accredited  communities,  wine 
Continuing  Care  Accreditation  Commission,  901  E  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  500-G, 
s^  Washington,  DC  20004-2037 

•  --.-'     The  above  accredited  CCRCs  are  sponsoring  this  messaj  • 
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May  4,  5,  &  6,  2000 
Thursday,  May  4 

5:30-6:20  p.m.         125th  MAA  Annual  Business  Meeting 

Medical  School  Teaching  Facility  Auditoriun 

6:30-8:00  p.m.         Sixth  Annual  Ross  Z.  &  Grace  S.  Pierpont 
Alumni  Symposium  "Medicine  at  Maryland 
Celebrates  Two  Remarkable  Centuries" 
Featuring  Milford  Foxwell,  '80,  Theodore 
Woodward,  '38,  John  Dennis,  '45,  and  Dean 
Donald  E.  Wilson,  MD,  MACP  Medical 
School  Teaching  Facility  Auditorium 
Cocktail  reception  to  follow 

Friday,  May  5 

8: 1 5-5:00  p.m.         Open  House  &  Check  In,  Davidge  Hall 
Continental  Breakfast 
Campus  Walking  Tour 
R  Adams  Cowley  Shock  Trauma  Tour 
Two  30  minute  tours  conducted  from  the 
family  waiting  area,  University  Hospital, 
West  Wing 

"Dome  Replacement  Update:   Uncovering 
New  Clues  About  Davidge  Hall" 
Davidge  Hall 

School  of  Medicine  Update 
Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson,  Davidge  Hall 
Complimentary  Buffet  Luncheon, 
Davidge  Hall 

CME  Scientific  Update,  $20  for  CME 
Credit 

Featuring  the  Class  of  1975,  Davidge  Hall 
125th  Medical  Alumni  Association 
Recognition  Dinner  $45.00 
Complimentary  to  the  Class  of  1950 
The  Renaissance  Harborplace  Hotel 

7:30-8:00  p.m.         Dean's  Reception 

8:00-9:00  p.m.         Seated  Dinner 

9:00-9:30  p.m.         Recognition  Program 

9:30-1 1:00  p.m.       Dancing 

Saturday,  May  6 

10:00-3:00  p.m.  Open  House  &  Check-in,  Davidge  Hall 

10:30-1 1:30  a.m.  Campus  Walking  Tour 

1 1:30-12  Noon  Health  Sciences/Human  Services  Library  Tot 

1 1:30-1:30  p.m  Complimentary  Picnic  at  Davidge  Hall 

1:30-3:30  p.m.  Celebrating  Baltimore,  Harbor  City  Tours 

$20  Adult,  $10  Child 

Evening  Class  Reunions  (years  ending  in  "0"  and  "5"] 

Bold  indicates  payment  required 

You  can  register  by  calling  the  MAA  for  a  registration  form  (410)  706-7454 

01  on  line  at  out  website:  www. niedicalalunini.org. 


8:15-10:00  a.m. 
9:00-10:00  a.m. 
10:00  a.m. 
10:30  a.m. 


10:00-10:30  a.m. 

11:00-11:45  a.m. 
11:30-1 :00  p.m. 
12:00-3:30  p.m. 

7:30-1 1:00  p.m. 


"Mortgage  or  Home  Equity?" 

Call  SECU 


Great  rates  for 

Fixed  •  FHA 

Adjustable       •  VA 
Refinancing      •Jumbo 


Use  home  equity  to 

Buy  a  car  •  Pay  tuition 

Pay  off  debts      •  Take  a  trip 
Remodel 


Call  410-296-SECU  or 
1-800-TRY-SECUand 
select  Option  "2." 

Or  check  our  rates  online: 
www.secumd.org 


SECU 


UMB  branch:  11  S.  Paca  Street 
Campus  ATM:  Student  Union 


University  of  Maryland  alumni,  students  and  employees  can  join  State  Employees  ^^ 
Credit  Union  of  Md.,  Inc.  Just  $10  into  a  Share  Savings  account  opens  your  membership.  LHJ 
Accounts  insured  to  $100,000  by  National  Credit  Union  Administration.  Tender0 


--^^— —■■""■        •■■.- .■■■■■■  ,,.■■■  ■  -~...... 


You've  fixed . .  .you've  healed. . . 

yOU  Ve  SdVeQ ...  you've  brought  new  lives  into  the  world  and 
guided  those  lives  towards  thriving  health.  You've  protected  your  patient's  lives. 

You  did  it  at  University  of  Maryland  Medical  System. 

You  can  continue  to  save,  protect  and  nurture  life  far  into  the  future  by 
making  a  life  income  gift  to  UMMS.  A  life  income  gift  will  protect  in  three  ways: 
it  will  protect  your  assets  from  taxes,  protect  your  income  for  life  and  protect 
the  patients  at  UMMS. 


Give  where  you  practiced  medicine. 


For  information,  please  contact  Ted  Hart  at  410-328-GIFT, 
or  via  e-mail  at  philanthropy.umms@usa.net. 


■^  University  of  Maryland 
Tm Medical  System 


410-328-GIFT 
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Reunion 


Four  Generations 
of  Hobelmanns 


RETIREMENT  INSURANCE         MUTUAL     FUNDS      TRUST     5ERVICES 


FINANCING 


Helping  you  build  a  secure  financial  future 

is  an  important  job. 

Fortunately,  TIAA-CREF  has  the  perfect  resume. 


With  over  80  years  of  leadership 
experience  in  our  field,  TIAA-CREF 
is  eminently  qualified  to  help  you 
build  a  comfortable,  worry-free 
retirement. 

Our  references  are  equally  impec- 
cable— today,  over  two  million  of 
the  best  minds  in  America  trust  us 
with  their  retirement  plans,  turn  to 
us  for  their  insurance  needs  and 
mutual  funds.  Allow  us  to  review  our 
qualifications. 

Superior  strength. 

With  over  $275  billion  in  assets, 
TIAA-CREF  is  the  world's  largest 
retirement  organization — and  among 
the  most  solid.  TIAA  is  one  of  only  a 
handful  of  companies  to  have  earned 
top  ratings  for  financial  strength, 
and  CREF  is  one  of  Wall  Street's 
largest  investors' 


Solid,  long-term  performance. 

We  seek  out  long-term  opportunities 
that  other  companies,  in  pursuit  of 
quick  gains,  often  miss.  Though  past 
performance  can't  guarantee  future 
results,  this  patient  philosophy  has 
proven  extremely  rewarding. 

Surprisingly  low  expenses. 

TIAA-CREF's  operating  costs  are 
among  the  lowest  in  the  insurance 
and  mutual  fund  industries.2 
Therefore,  more  of  your  money  goes 
where  it  should — toward  ensuring 
your  future. 

Easy  diversification. 

We  offer  a  wide  variety  of  expertly 
managed  investment  options  to  help 
build  your  assets.  With  stock,  bond, 
money  market,  and  real  estate 


accounts  to  choose  from — as  well  as 
a  guaranteed  annuity — TIAA-CREF 
makes  diversification  easy. 

Unrivaled  service. 

We  believe  that  our  service  distin- 
guishes us  from  every  other  retirement 
company.  In  a  nationwide  survey  of 
retirement  plans,  TIAA-CREF  was 
voted  number  one  in  participant 
satisfaction.3 

If  you  work  in  education,  research, 
or  related  fields,  put  TIAA-CREF's 
experience  to  work  for  you.  To  find 
out  more,  visit  our  website  at 
www.tiaa-cref.org  or  call  us  at 
1  800  842-2776. 


P  I  f ' T.l"        Ensuring  the  future  for 
those  who  shape  it. 


1    800    842-2776 

www.tiaa-cref.org 

Superior)  A.M.  Best  Co.,  AAA,  Duff  &  Phelps;  Aaa,  Moody's  Investors  Services;  AAA,  Standard  and  Poor's  for  stability,  sound  investments,  claims-paying  ability,  and  overall  financial  strength.  These  ratings  of  TIAA  as  an  insur- 
ance company  do  not  apply  to  CREF  or  the  TIAA  Real  Estate  Account.  2.  Standard  &  Poor's  Insurance  Rating  Analysis,  1999;  Upper  Analytical  Services  Inc.,  Upper-Director's  Analytical  Data,  1999  (Quarterly).  3.  According  to  DALBAR,  Inc., 
afinam  n  In  its  most  recent  study,  1997  Defined  Contribution  Excellence  Ratings,  TIAA-CREF  was  voted  number  one  in  participant  satisfaction.TIAA-CREF  Individual  and  Institutional  Services,  Inc.,  distributes  CREF  cer- 

.ind  interests  in  the  TIAA  Real  Estate  Account.  Teachers  Personal  Investors  Services,  Inc.  distributes  the  variable  component  of  the  personal  annuities,  mutual  funds  and  tuition  savings  agreements.  TIAA  and  TIAA-CREF 
Life  Insurance  Co,  issue  insurance  and  annuities.  TIAA-CREF  Trust  Company,  FSB  provides  trust  services  Investment  products  are  not  FDIC  insured,  may  lose  value  and  are  not  bank  guaranteed.  For  more  complete  information, 
including  charges  and  expenses, call  1  800  842-2733, extension  5509,for  prospectuses.  Read  them  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money.  ©2000  TIAA-CREF  02/24 
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Dean's  Message 


Donald  £  Wilson.  MD.  MACP 
Dean.  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine 
Vice-President  for  Medical  Affairs,  University  of  Maryland 
President.  University  Physicians 


The  mission  of  the  medical 
school,  in  a  nutshell,  is  to 
provide  excellence  in  educa- 
tion, research,  patient  care 
and  community  service.  The 
University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  has  been  providing 
this  excellence  for  almost  two  centuries, 
and  plans  to  continue  to  do  so  for  many 
years  to  come.  But  as  we  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  a  new  century,  with  plans 
to  celebrate  our  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary in  2007, 1  wonder,  as  perhaps  you 
do,  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

I  his  medical  school  has  been  blessed 
with  a  world-class  faculty  of  researchers 
and  clinicians.  We  continue  to  increase 
nui  km. in  li  hindm;',  .mil  < mm  national 
rankings,  and  we  have  climbed  into  the 
top  tier  ol  medical  schools  nationwide. 
In  a  few  months  we  will  break  ground 
on  another  new  cross-disciplinary 
research  facility  for  our  school.  There  is 
consensus  in  the  academic  health  care 
community  that  there  will  continue  to 
be  great  opportunities  for  the  talented, 
the  quick,  and  th(  motivated,  but  only 


those  medical  schools  that  are  prepared 
today  for  tomorrow  will  benefit  from 
the  opportunities. 

If  we  want  to  continue  to  provide  excel- 
lence in  health  care  to  the  citizens  of 
Maryland  and  beyond,  we  must  prepare 
to  do  so  now.  Planning  is  the  key,  fun- 
damental to  any  undertaking,  and  we 
take  very  seriously  the  underpinnings  of 
our  strategic  planning  here  at  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

Shortly  after  I  became  dean  in  1991,  in 
an  effort  to  create  a  system  by  which  to 
be  accountable  to  our  mission,  we 
embarked  upon  a  1 5-month  process  to 
create  a  strategic  plan  for  the  School  of 
Medicine.  With  the  participation  of  a 
very  large  and  diverse  group  of  faculty 
and  staff,  and  with  the  input  from  stu- 
dents, administrators,  legislators, 
alumni,  community  physicians  and  oth- 
ers, the  1994-1999  strategic  plan,  enti- 
tled "Educating  Physicians,  Scientists 
and  Allied  Health  Professionals  for  the 
21st  Century,"  was  completed.  Within 
these  past  five  years,  the  school  has 
accomplished  virtually  ail  the  goals 
included  in  the  strategic  plan. 

For  the  1994-1999  plan,  we  chose  to 
pursue  priorities  in  six  key  areas  to 
enhance  the  school's  academic  excel- 
lence and  institutional  strength:  faculty 
recruitment,  development,  and  reten- 
tion; curriculum;  research;  graduate 
education;  clinical  practice;  and  out- 
reach. Within  each  of  these  six  areas, 
we  also  developed  goals,  objectives  and 
strategics  in  order  to  ascertain  whether, 
in  the  end,  our  priorities  were  met. 

For  example,  one  of  the  curriculum 
goals  was  to  revise  the  current  curricu- 
lum to  better  prepare  graduates  to  prac- 
tice medicine  in  the  21st  century,  and 
for  careers  which  demand  life-long 
learning  and  emphasis  on  critical  think- 
ing. In  1994,  we  enrolled  our  first  class 


of  pioneers,  and  we  have  since  gradu- 
ated two  classes  ('98  and  '99)  as  prod- 
ucts of  the  new  curriculum. 

In  research,  we  said  we  would  increase 
the  school's  research  competitiveness 
and  position  it  for  advancement  into 
the  top  ranks  of  biomedical  research 
institutions.  We  have  nearly  doubled 
our  external  research  funding  in  those 
five  years,  from  $71  million  in  FY1995 
to  over  $138  million  in  FY99,  and  we 
expect  to  reach  $150  million  in  FY 
2000.  We  are  now  consistently  ranked 
in  the  top  tier  of  biomedical  research 
institutions  nationwide. 

An  objective  within  a  clinical  practice 
goal  was  to  organize  the  faculty  prac- 
tices to  achieve  the  benefits  of  an  inte- 
grated, multi-specialty  group  practice 
while  maintaining  departmental  iden- 
tity necessary  to  support  the  academic 
mission.  We  accomplished  this  objective 
by  initiating  shared  accountability 
across  practice  plans,  and  by  creating 
the  position  of  the  associate  dean  for 
clinical  affairs.  We  also  established  the 
clinical  affairs  committee,  whose  main 
goal  is  to  develop  patient  care  standards 
common  to  all  practices. 

For  the  2000-2005  strategic  plan,  we 
will  choose  priorities  that  are  consistent 
with  the  changes  occurring  today  in 
health  care,  research  and  technology,  yet 
remain  consistent  with  our  mission. 
The  strategic  planning  committee,  led 
by  John  A.  Talbott,  MD,  professor, 
department  of  psychiatry,  has  been 
working  to  develop  these  priorities  as 
well  as  goals,  objectives  and  strategies. 
We  expect  that  the  new  strategic  plan 
will  be  completed  by  summer's  end.  1 
look  forward  to  sharing  this  new  plan 
with  you  later  in  the  year.  Enjoy  your 
summer!  5 
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VANCES 


Filmmakers  Win  Oscar 

School  of-  Medicine  filmmakers  Susan 
Hannah  Hadary  and  William 

Whiteford  won  an  Academy  Award  for 
King  Gimp,  a  documentary  that  chron- 
icles the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  a 
Baltimore  boy  growing  up  with  cere- 
bral palsy. 

Fourteen  years  in  the  making,  King 
Gimp  follows  the  life  of  Dan  Keplinger 
as  he  enters  the  educational  main- 
stream, becomes  an  accomplished 
artist  and  graduates  from  college. 
Keplinger  and  his  mother  Linda  were 
in  the  audience  when  Whiteford  and 
Hadary  accepted  their  Oscar  for  best 
short  documentary  during  the  nation- 
ally televised  awards  ceremony. 

"We  are  sincerely  surprised  and 
grateful,"  says  Whiteford,  who  shot 
more  than  80  hours  of  footage  for  the 
39-minute  film.  "The  nomination  was 


an  honor  by  itself,  but  this  is 
a  dream  come  true  for  any 
filmmaker." 

Because  of  the  effects  of 
cerebral  palsy,  Dan  cannot 
speak  clearly  and  he  is  unable 
to  hold  a  paintbrush  in  his 
hands.  But  as  the  film  illus- 
trates, those  challenges  have 
not  prevented  Dan  from 
expressing  himself.  Dan  uses 
headgear  to  hold  a  brush  and 
a  special  stick  that  enables 
him  to  type. 

"Dan  has  an  amazing  spirit  that  has 
enabled  him  to  overcome  his  disability 
along  with  the  obstacles  and  insensitiv- 
ity  he  has  encountered  throughout  his 
life."  says  Hadary.  "Our  film  is  a  cele- 
bration of  that  spirit,  and  Dan's  will  to 
succeed." 

The  script  for  "King  Gimp"  was 
taken  from  some  80  pages  of  recollec- 


Susan  Hannah  Hadary  and  William  Whiteford 


tions  that  were  painstakingly  typed  by 
Dan  one  letter  at  a  time.  The  title  was 
taken  from  a  childhood  nickname  that 
Dan  has  embraced. 
In  1997,  Hadary  and  Whiteford  pro- 
duced Ars  Medicinae  for  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association.  The  22  minute 
video  traces  the  founding  of  the 
School  of  Medicine.  2 


Nation's  First  Chair  in  Trauma  Surgery 


A  $2  million  gift  from  MBNA  America 
Bank  and  its  senior  officers  will  enable 
the  School  of  Medicine  to  establish 
the  nation's  first  endowed  chair  in 
trauma  surgery. 

"This  generous  gift  highlights  the 
vital  importance  of  trauma  care  in 
today's  healthcare  environment,  the 
tremendous  progress  made  in  trauma 
care  in  just  the  last  few  decades  and  the 
potential  for  further  life-saving  discov- 
eries," says  Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D., 
M.A.C.P.,  vice  president  for  medical 
affairs  and  dean  of  the  School  of 
Medicine.  "This  endowed  chair  will 
provide  new  opportunities  to  develop 
further  advances  in  trauma  research, 
education  and  care." 


"Through  MBNA's  generosity,  we 
will  be  able  to  continue  Shock  Trauma's 
leadership  in  saving  lives  and  in 
advancing  the  science  of  trauma  care," 
says  Morton  I.  Rapoport,  M.D.,  presi- 
dent and  CEO  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  System.  "This  gift 
will  allow  us  to  continue  our  mission  to 
provide  excellent  patient  care  through 
pioneering  research,  training  and  use 
of  state-of-the-art  technology." 

The  new  trauma  surgery  chair  will 
be  named  in  honor  of  Francis  X.  Kelly, 
the  former  Maryland  state  senator  who 
was  the  primary  sponsor  of  legislation 
that  created  the  R  Adams  Cowley 
Shock  Trauma  Center. 

The  University  of  Maryland,  under 


the  vision  and  leadership  of  the  late 
R  Adams  Cowley,  '44,  pioneered  the 
concept  of  immediate  care  for  trauma 
patients  and  founded  the  world's  first 
official  shock  trauma  unit  in  the  1960s. 

Senator  Kelly  also  helped  create 
legislation  in  1984  that  transformed 
the  University  of  Maryland  Hospital 
into  a  private,  not-for-profit  corpora- 
tion to  become,  in  a  partnership  with 
the  School  of  Medicine,  one  of  the 
nation's  finest  academic  medical  cen- 
ters. Kelly  continues  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  System  board  of  directors  as 
well  as  chairman  of  the  Shock  Trauma 
Center  board  of  visitors.  « 
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News   Advances 


Neurology  Chairman  Wins  Prize  for  Research 


Kenneth  P.  Johnson,  MD,  professor 
and  chairman  of  neurology  at  the  med- 
ical school  and  director  of  the  Maryland 
Center  for  Multiple  Sclerosis,  has  been 
awarded  the  prestigious  John  Dystel 
Prize  for  Multiple  Sclerosis  Research. 

The  international  award  is  given 
jointly  by  the  National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society  and  the  American 
Academy  of  Neurology,  which  met  in 
San  Diego  on  May  2.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
selected  for  his  international  leadership 
in  designing  and  testing  new  treatments 
for  MS,  and  for  his  pioneering  labora- 
tory work  to  identify  an  infectious  trig- 
ger of  the  disease.  He  was  also  cited  for 
his  focus  on  professional  education  in 
MS  and  his  dedication  to  improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  people  living  with 
MS  by  aggressive  symptom  manage- 
ment and  rehabilitation. 

"I  am  very  honored  to  receive  this 
award,"  said  Dr.  Johnson.  "It  highlights 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  develop- 
ing the  first  effective  therapies  to 
change  the  course  of  MS.  However,  we 
still  have  a  lot  more  work  ahead  of  us  in 
order  to  conquer  this  disease." 

Dr.  Johnson's  work  on  MS  began  in 
the  1 970s  when  he  and  some  colleagues 
decided  to  test  the  theory  that  human 
interferons,  used  to  fight  viruses,  may 
be  therapeutic  against  MS.  The  first 
drug  they  tested,  alpha  interferon,  did 
not  show  any  benefit.  The  second  one, 
gamma  interferon,  instead  turned  out 
to  be  .i  potent  stimulator  of  new  disease 
activity.  But  that  work  provided  impor- 
tant clues  about  the  role  of  immune 
.ii  n\  ity  in  causing  MS  attacks,  and  it 
gave  the  researchers  insight  on  new 
directions  to  pursue  to  inhibit  the 
disease. 


Kenneth  P.  Johnson,  MD 

Next,  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  col- 
leagues began  to  study  beta  interferon, 
a  drug  that  was  later  proven  effective 
in  preventing  MS  attacks  and  reducing 
damage  to  the  brain.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
a  key  investigator  in  the  early-phase 
studies  and  later  in  the  pivotal  clinical 
trial  that  led  to  FDA  approval  of 
Betaseron  in  1993.  It  was  the  first 
drug  ever  approved  specifically  to  treat 
MS  by  changing  the  natural  course  of 
the  disease. 

Dr.  Johnson  also  led  research  on  a 
compound  called  Copolymer  1.  He 
developed  the  protocol  and  recruited 
1 1  medical  centers  to  participate  in  a 
pivotal  phase  III  trial. 

In  1996,  the  FDA  approved  the 
Copolymer  1  drug,  which  was  re- 
named glatiramer  acetate,  and  it 
U\  amc  commeri  i.iIK  available  undci 
the  name  ( Copaxone.  Today,  about 
70,000  people  with  MS  take  one  of  the 
three  available  drugs-Betaseron, 
Avonex,  or  Copaxone-  in  order  to  slow 
the  progression  of  their  disease. 


Dr.  Johnson  was  born  in  Jamestown, 
New  York.  He  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  from  Upsala  College  in  New 
Jersey  in  1955  and  his  medical  degree 
from  Jefferson  Medical  College  in 
Philadelphia  in  1959.  After  completing 
his  residency  in  medicine  and  neurol- 
ogy at  Buffalo  General  Hospital  in 
1961,  Dr.  Johnson  continued  his  train- 
ing at  Case  Western  Reserve  School  of 
Medicine  and  at  the  University 
Hospitals  of  Cleveland. 

In  1974  he  went  to  the  University  of 
California  in  San  Francisco,  where  he 
became  a  professor  of  neurology.  In 
1981,  he  accepted  his  current  position 
at  the  School  of  Medicine.  He  has 
authored  over  200  publications,  pri- 
marily focused  on  MS,  and  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  National  MS 
Society's  medical  advisory  board  and  its 
research  programs  advisory  committee. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  Maryland 
Center  for  MS  continues  to  look  for 
new  and  improved  therapies  for  MS,  a 
disease  that  affects  more  than  300,000 
people  in  the  U.S.  MS  occurs  when  the 
immune  system  attacks  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  destroys  myelin,  the  protective 
covering  of  the  nerves.  The  majority  of 
MS  patients  (70  percent)  are  women. 
It  is  the  most  common  disabling  disease 
of  young  adults  between  the  ages  of 
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News   Advances 


Increased  Zonulin  Levels  Found  Among  Celiac  Disease  Patients 


Researchers  at  the  School  of  Medicine 
have  found  that  the  human  protein 
zonulin,  which  regulates  the  permeabil- 
ity of  the  intestine,  is  at  increased  levels 
during  the  acute  phase  of  celiac  disease. 
The  discovery  suggests  that  increased 
levels  of  zonulin  are  a  contributing  fac- 
tor to  the  development  of  celiac  disease 
and  other  autoimmune  disorders  such 
as  insulin  dependent  diabetes,  multiple 
sclerosis,  and  rheumatoid  arthritis.  The 
findings  are  published  in  the  April  29 
issue  of  the  journal  Lancet. 

"Zonulin  works  like  the  traffic  con- 
ductor or  the  gatekeeper  of  our  body's 
tissues,"  says  lead  author  Alessio 
Fasano,  MD,  professor  of  pediatrics 
and  physiology  and  director  of  pedi- 
atric gastroenterology  and  nutrition  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  Hospital 
for  Children.  "Our  largest  gateway  is 
the  intestine  with  its  billions  of  cells. 
Zonulin  opens  the  spaces  between  cells 
allowing  some  substances  to  pass 
through  while  keeping  harmful  bacteria 
and  toxins  out,"  he  explains. 

Earlier  research  conducted  by  Dr. 
Fasano  discovered  that  zonulin  is  also 
involved  in  the  regulation  of  the  nearly 
impenetrable  barrier  between  the  blood 
stream  and  the  brain,  known  as  the 
blood-brain  barrier. 

Celiac  disease  offered  Dr.  Fasano 
and  his  team  a  unique  model  for 
understanding  the  dynamic  interaction 
between  zonulin  and  the  immune  sys- 
tem. Celiac  disease  is  a  genetic  disorder 
that  affects  one  out  of  every  300  people 
in  Europe,  but  its  prevalence  in  the 
United  States  is  not  fully  known. 
People  who  suffer  from  the  disorder  are 
unable  to  eat  foods  that  contain  the 
protein  gluten,  found  in  wheat  and 
other  grains.  The  gluten  sets  off  a 


reaction  that  can  cause  diarrhea, 
abdominal  pain,  malabsorption  of 
nutrients,  and  other  gastrointestinal 
problems.  Celiac  disease  can  be  treated 
easily  by  avoiding  foods  with  gluten. 

With  celiac  disease,  the  body  reacts 
to  gluten  by  creating  antibodies  that 
attack  the  intestine  and  cause  severe 
damage  over  time.  Unlike  other 
autoimmune  disorders,  scientists  also 
know  that  celiac  disease  is  triggered  by 
a  specific  antigen,  which  is  the  protein 
gluten.  Celiac  disease  is  also  known  to 
cause  increased  permeability  of  the 
intestine.  In  addition,  many  people 
who  suffer  from  celiac  disease  also  suf- 
fer from  other  autoimmune  disorders. 

The  research  team  examined  the 
intestinal  tissue  of  seven  people  with 
celiac  disease,  and  six  patients  without 
the  disease.  Patients  with  active  celiac 
disease  showed  higher  levels  of  zonulin 
and  anti-zonulin  antibodies  compared 
to  non-celiac  patients  and  patients  in 
remission,  who  were  eating  a  gluten- 
free  diet. 

"With  celiac  disease,  we  could  never 
understand  how  a  big  protein  like  gluten 
was  getting  through  to  the  immune 
system.  Now  we  have  the  answer," 


explains  Dr.  Fasano.  "People  with  celiac 
have  an  increased  level  of  zonulin, 
which  opens  the  junctions  between  the 
cells.  In  essence,  the  gateways  are  stuck 
open,  allowing  gluten  and  other  aller- 
gens to  pass.  Once  these  allergens  get 
into  the  system,  they  are  attacked  by 
the  antibodies,"  adds  Dr.  Fasano. 

"I  believe  that  zonulin  plays  a  critical 
role  in  the  modulation  of  our  immune 
system.  For  some  reason,  the  zonulin 
levels  go  out  of  whack,  and  that  leads 
to  a  form  of  autoimmune  disease," 
explains  Fasano. 

Dr.  Fasano  adds  that  more  research 
is  needed.  He  is  currently  conducting 
experiments  with  diabetic  rats.  Prelim- 
inary results  from  his  experiments  show 
that  insulin-dependent  diabetes  occurs 
in  lab  rats  about  three  to  four  weeks 
after  increased  intestinal  permeability. 
The  researchers  believe  the  increased 
intestinal  permeability  is  associated 
with  increased  levels  of  zonulin. 

"We  are  at  the  threshold  of  exciting 
discoveries  in  this  field,"  says  Dr.  Fasano. 
"We  now  have  a  new  way  of  looking  at 
our  cells.  Our  cells  are  not  stacked  to- 
gether like  bricks.  They  are  a  dynamic 
field,  which  is  constantly  in  flux."    m 
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n  June  1999,  on  the  occasion  of  the  125th  anniversary  of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  president  Richard  L.  Taylor,  MD  (Class  of  1975)  appointed  a  Blue  Ribbon  Task  Force  to  revisit  the  orga- 
nization's mission  and  methods,  and  to  formulate  a  position  paper  that  would  guide  the  association's  future  leadership 
into  the  next  century.  Sylvan  Frieman,  MD  (Class  of  1953),  the  120th  association  president,  was  called  upon  to  serve 
as  chairperson.  The  task  force  membership,  in  addition  to  Drs.  Taylor  and  Frieman,  included  the  following:  James 
Frenkil,  MD  (Class  of  1937),  Herbert  J.  Levickas,  MD  (Class  of  1946),  Thomas  E.  Hunt  Jr.,  MD  (Class  of  1954), 
George  A.  Lentzjr.,  MD  (Class  of  1957),  Selvin  Passen,  MD  (Class  of  I960),  Theodore  C.  Patterson,  MD  (Class  of 
1962),  Louis  A.  Shpritz,  MD  (Class  of  1970),  Ronald  J.  Taylor,  MD  (Class  of  1973),  Jacqueline  Kelly,  MD  (Class  of 
1976),  Andrew  M.  Malinow,  MD  (Class  of  1981),  and  medical  student  Rebecca  Appel  (Class  of  2000).  This  booklet, 
the  product  of  the  task  force  effort,  shall  serve  as  a  reference  "handbook"  for  future  association  leadership  and  for  other 
interested  parties. 


In  1 874,  during  commencement  exercises  at  Ford's 
C  )pcra  House,  a  group  of  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine  gathered  to  discuss  the 
formation  of  an  alumni  association.  Leading  the  effort 
was  George  W.  Miltenberger,  MD  (Class  of  1 840). 
Highly  regarded  for  his  medical  acumen.  Dr. 
Miltenberger  was  elected  to  the  faculty  as  demonstrator 
in  anatomy  upon  his  graduation.  More  importantly, 
Dr.  Miltenberger  had  served  as  dean  of  the  medical 
school  from  1855—69,  during  which  time  he  witnessed 
the  devastating  impact  that  state  fiscal  reductions  made 
on  academic  programs.  He  advocated  a  free-standing 
alumni  association,  supported  entirely  by  financial  u>n- 
rriburions  from  its  membership  and  immune  to  the 
ebbs  and  Hows  of  state  binding  and  politics.  Dr. 
Miltenberger  accurately  predicted  that,  given  the 
c  li.iiue,  alumni  would  relish  the  opportunity  to  control 
i  lnii  own  destiny  and  thus  belter  support  an  indepen- 


dent and  autonomous  organization.  In  1875,  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association  was  born,  and  formal 
meetings  began  with  the  election  of  a  president. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  the  association  struggled  to 
develop  its  own  identity  as  members  were  solicired  for 
annual  membership  payments  as  well  as  philanthropic 
assistance  to  the  school.  In  1880,  Dr.  Miltenberger, 
now  the  president,  scheduled  additional  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  a  constitution  and  bylaws.  At 
that  time,  there  was  no  legal  business  separation  from 
the  medical  school.  Revenues  produced  through  the 
associations  fund  raising  quickly  turned  into  an  issue  of 
contention  between  the  school  and  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Thus,  it  became  necessary  for  the  association 
to  establish  secure  financial  autonomy.  In  1893,  the 
association  formed  "The  Trustees  of  the  Endowment 
Fund  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  Inc.,"  a  separate, 
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Mission  Statement 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association,  in  continuous  operation  since  1875,  is  an  independent  charitable 
organization  dedicated  to  supporting  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  and  Davidge  Hall. 


legal  corporation  chartered  exclusively  to  "receive, 
invest,  and  control  at  their  discretion"  funds  raised  by 
the  association  for  the  benefit  of  the  medical  school. 
The  trustees'  independence  would  be  threatened  several 
times  during  the  next  several  decades  but  remained 
intact.  Finally,  in  the  1950s,  a  legal  challenge  by  the 
state  legislature  culminated  in  a  favorable  decision  from 
the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  in  support  of  the 
trustees'  absolute  independence  from  the  State,  and  this 
action  was  subsequently  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  The  fund  reached  a  value  of  approximately  $35 
million  by  the  end  of  the  20th  century  and  continues 
to  function  independently  of  both  the  association  and 
medical  school. 

Membership  in  the  association  was  bolstered  when  the 
Baltimore  Medical  College  and  The  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  merged  with  the  medical 
school  in  1913  and  1915,  respectively  The  association 
realized  it  needed  to  convey  mission  and  message  to  its 
newly  expanded  membership.  Therefore  in  1916,  the 
alumni  board  released  volume  one  of  the  Bulletin  maga- 
zine. The  Bulletin  quickly  gained  acceptance  as  the  cen- 
tral communications  link  between  the  school  and  its 
graduates  and  has  been  in  continuous  production  since 
that  time. 

On  January  9,  1929,  the  association  announced  that  it 
was  expanding  its  role  on  campus  and  filed  papers  to 
incorporate.  The  following  day,  association  president 
Charles  R.  Edwards,  MD  (Class  of  1913)  signed  an 
agreement  to  purchase  the  property  at  5 1 9  West 
Lombard  Street,  located  across  the  street  from  the  med- 
ical building  (as  Davidge  Hall  was  known  at  that  time). 
To  finance  the  $22,500  purchase,  six  percent  secured 
bonds  were  issued  to  alumni,  faculty  and  friends. 
Books,  supplies  and  stationery  were  ordered,  and  a  uni- 
versity bookstore  was  opened.  A  short  time  later,  the 
association  entered  into  a  lease  agreement  to  operate  a 
cafeteria  and  lunch  business  in  the  basement  and  on  the 
first  floor.  The  building  was  renamed  the  Medical 
Alumni  House. 


Unfortunately,  the  stock  market  crash  of  1 929  and 
the  depression  that  followed  devastated  the  organiza- 
tion and  its  business.  In  March  1936,  triggered  by 
financial  distress,  the  board  announced  that  a  petition 
had  been  filed  for  the  dissolution  of  the  incorporated 
association.  However,  a  meeting  chaired  by  Frank  J. 
Kirby,  MD  (Class  of  1892)  was  immediately  held  to  re- 
establish the  association  as  an  unincorporated  entity. 
Reorganized,  the  association  would  remain  an  active 
and  influential  force  in  the  life  of  the  medical  school, 
although  its  business  transactions  were  limited. 
However,  the  association's  student  loan  program,  pro- 
duction of  the  Bulletin  magazine,  and  alumni  activities 
continued  without  interruption  throughout  this  period. 

The  vitality  of  the  association  at  this  time  was  due,  in 
large  part,  to  the  efforts  of  William  H.  Triplett,  MD 
(Class  of  191 1).  Dr.  Triplett  joined  the  board  in  1930 
and  initiated  several  alumni  programs  and  services.  He 
was  elected  president  in  1949  and,  in  1954,  served 
without  compensation  as  the  association's  first  executive 
director.  His  involvement  with  the  board  continued 
through  the  1960s.  Dr.  Triplett  staged  social  gatherings 
in  the  Baltimore  area  and  at  regional  medical  meetings 
to  keep  alumni  engaged  in  the  life  of  the  institution.  In 
1948,  Dr.  Triplett  helped  establish  the  Honor  Award  & 
Gold  Key,  an  annual  award  which  to  this  day  continues 
to  recognize  graduates  for  their  contributions  to  medi- 
cine and  distinguished  service  to  mankind. 

By  1954,  the  aging  medical  building  was  in  trouble. 
Fears  circulated  that  the  weakened  floor  of  Anatomical 
Hall  (the  ceiling  of  Chemical  Hall)  was  in  danger  of 
collapsing.  At  the  association's  80th  annual  business 
meeting,  George  H.  Yeager,  MD  (Class  of  1929)  jointly 
sponsored  a  resolution  with  Dr.  Triplett  urging  the 
University  of  Maryland  Board  of  Regents  "to  pursue 
every  resource  toward  the  proper  restoration"  of  the 
medical  building.  One  year  later,  university  president 
Wilson  Elkins  informed  the  association  that  the  cost  of 
renovating  the  building  would  exceed  $240  thousand. 
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"Much  may  be  done  by  an  active  and  influential  association,  both  through 
moral  influences  and  substantial  support,  to  stimulate,  encourage  and 
strengthen  the  efforts  of  those  who,  for  the  time  being,  direct  and  control  the 
destinies  of  the  institution.  " 

—  Eugene  Cordell,  MD 

(Class  of  1868)  24th  president,  Medical  Alumni  Association 


Since  that  level  of  funding  was  not  available  from  the 
state,  Elkins  recommended  that  the  alumni  association 
pursue  the  initiative  on  its  own. 

The  association  would  have  to  move  quickly  to  save  the 
building.  The  schools  old  library  (which  carried  the 
name  "Davidge  Hall"  since  opening  in  1913)  across  the 
street  from  the  medical  building,  had  been  recently 
razed  to  make  room  for  a  new  health  sciences  library. 
Would  the  medical  building  also  succumb  to  the 
wrecking  ball?  Alumni  began  pleading  their  case  for 
preserving  the  building  as  a  national  treasure  and  peti- 
tioned the  board  of  regents  to  have  the  name  "Davidge 
Hall"  transferred  to  the  medical  building  in  memory  of 
the  schools  first  dean.  This  request  was  granted  in 
1958.  Dr.  Yeager,  elected  president  in  1962  (and  who 
served  as  director  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
Hospital  from  1963—71),  continued  to  advocate  a  more 
active  role  for  the  association  in  restoring  and  preserv- 
ing the  building.  In  1967,  association  president  John 
O.  Sharrett,  MD  (Class  of  1952)  received  permission 
from  campus  officials  to  initiate  the  establishment  of 
Davidge  Hall  as  a  state  historical  monument. 

The  board  mobilized  alumni  to  take  the  lead  in  an 
extensive  renovation  project  that  would  precede  any 
declaration  as  a  state  monument  or  national  shrine.  In 
1974,  in  preparation  for  the  campaign,  association 
president  William  J.R.  Dunseath,  MD  (Class  of  1959) 
had  the  association  reclassified  as  a  501(c)(3)  organiza- 
tion, thus  making  contributions  tax  deductible.  That 
same  year,  1  )avidge  I  I. ill  gained  its  deserved  recognition 
by  being  listed  on  the  National  Register  ol  Historic 
Places. 

I  egal  incorporation  once  again  became  necessary  to 
permit  the  signing  of  contracts  and  to  limit  liability.  In 
1977,  the  assoti.u ion  died  the  necessary  papers  and 


announced  an  ambitious  fund  raising  campaign  to 
restore  the  building.  The  effort  would  include  an 
annual  phonothon  which  continues  today  from  within 
Davidge  Hall  itself.  The  initial  campaign  was  successful 
in  generating  more  than  Si  million  from  loyal  alumni 
and  a  $500  thousand  appropriation  from  the  state  to 
bring  Davidge  Hall  back  to  its  original  luster.  In  1989, 
in  recognition  of  the  associations  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Davidge  Hall,  president  Theodore  C.  Patterson,  MD 
(Class  of  1962)  executed  a  contract  with  the  university 
granting  (under  certain  conditions)  the  association 
rent-free  dominion  over  Davidge  Hall  in  perpetuity  as 
well  as  other  rights  and  privileges. 

The  association's  financial  efforts  and  restoration  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  Davidge  Hall  extended  into  the  1990s. 
In  1997,  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  desig- 
nated Davidge  Hall  a  National  Historic  Landmark. 

The  restoration  project  galvanized  the  alumni,  and  the 
association  flourished  significantly  during  the  1990s. 
Increasing  revenues  and  efficient  direction  bolstered  the 
association's  student  loan  program,  expanded  alumni 
and  student  activities,  improved  the  quality  of  the 
Bulletin  magazine,  and  facilitated  continuing  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  Davidge  Hall.  Rigorous  busi- 
ness methods  and  prudent  financial  management  and 
accounting  techniques  were  incorporated  into  the  asso- 
ciation's standard  procedures.  An  operating  endowment 
to  perpetuate  association  activities  was  successfully 
established.  By  the  end  of  the  millennium,  the  percent- 
age of  graduates  contributing  to  the  annual  fund 
reached  an  all-time  high.  Alumni  and  friends  were  con- 
tributing millions  of  dollars  in  capital  and 
programmatic  gifts  to  the  school.  The  association's 
effectiveness  and  stature  on  the  medical  school  campus 
had  become  widely  recognized. 
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Alumni  Columns  of  Support 

Like  the  portico  of  historic  Davidge  Hall,  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association  is  sustained  by  eight  supporting 
columns.  These  pillars  represent  the  eight  areas  of 
greatest  importance  in  preserving  and  enhancing  the 
Association's  mission  and  must  remain  foremost  in  the 
minds  of  future  leadership: 

Independence  (Column  I) 

There  have  been  numerous  challenges  for  the  associa- 
tion to  overcome  during  its  first  125  years  of  existence. 
Academic  and  political  climates  frequently  changed  as 
new  leaders  assumed  key  positions  at  the  medical 
school,  university  and  governing  body  of  the  university 
system.  These  shifts  required  the  association  to  modify 
its  role  as  the  leading  support  group  for  the  medical 
school.  However,  in  doing  so,  the  association  never 
compromised  its  most  coveted  possession  that  Dr. 
Miltenberger  secured  in  1875 — its  autonomy. 

Although  designated  an  "affiliated  foundation"  by  the 
board  of  regents,  the  association  must  remain  legally, 
economically,  and  politically  independent  of  the  med- 
ical school,  the  university,  and  the  governing  authorities 
of  the  university  system.  The  affairs  of  the  association 
must  continue  to  be  directed  solely  by  its  independent 
board  of  directors.  Although  working  in  a  collaborative 
spirit  with  the  dean  of  the  medical  school  and  president 
of  the  university,  the  association  remains  unaffected  by 
budgetary  decisions  and  other  mandates  enacted  by  the 
legislature,  board  of  regents,  and  campus  leadership. 
The  alumni  association  budget  is  funded  entirely  by 
generous  alumni  and  friends  through  membership  dues 
and  annual  contributions.  Decisions  relating  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  discretionary  monies  and  the  levels  of 
funding  for  programs  and  services  must  remain  the 
exclusive  domain  of  an  independent  alumni  board. 
This  level  of  empowerment  is  appealing  to  alumni  vol- 
unteers and  donors.  In  fact,  for  many  prospective  can- 
didates, independent  fiduciary  responsibility  is  the 
deciding  factor  in  donating  money  or  seeking  election 
to  the  association  board. 


Operating  Endowment  (Column  II) 

How  should  the  association's  independent  status  be 
secured  for  future  generations?  In  the  early  1990s,  the 
board  began  a  series  of  discussions  focusing  on  long- 
term  preservation,  and  there  was  unanimous  agreement 
that  insolvency  was  a  major  potential  threat  to  the  asso- 
ciation's well  being.  In  an  attempt  to  mitigate  any 
future  financial  downturn,  the  board  established,  in 
August  1992,  the  "Perpetual  Fund,"  an  operating 
endowment  later  renamed  the  "Passen  Family  Medical 
Alumni  Association  Endowment  Fund."  When  fully 
funded,  the  Passen  Fund  will  provide  total  annual  oper- 
ating support  for  salaries  and  other  general  and  admin- 
istrative expenses  incurred  by  the  association. 

It  is  critical  that  the  corpus  grow  in  order  to  meet  the 
association's  expanding  needs.  In  fact,  resolutions  have 
been  passed  stipulating  that  the  fund  must  remain  in 
an  accumulation  and  growth  mode  until  such  time  that 
the  annual  income  generated  by  the  fund  can  cover  at 
least  1 10  percent  of  the  reasonably  anticipated  annual 
non-programmatic  expenses  of  the  association.  Until 
that  time  arrives,  the  capital  of  the  fund  shall  not  be 
invaded  (except  for  board-determined  dire  emergen- 
cies); additional  deposits  representing  at  least  ten  per- 
cent of  the  annual  unrestricted  gifts  to  the  association 
shall  be  transferred  into  the  fund  each  year;  and  all 
income  and  gains  generated  by  the  fund  shall  be  rein- 
vested with  the  fund's  principal  for  moderately  aggres- 
sive, prudent  capital  growth.  The  association's  bylaws 
have  been  appropriately  amended  to  accommodate 
these  provisions  by  official  board  and  general  member- 
ship meeting  actions  in  March  and  May  1996, 
respectively. 

Future  association  leadership  must  also  remain  mindful 
of  preventing  any  future  erosion  of  fund  principal 
(whether  bv  inflation  or  otherwise)  once  the  fund's 
income  is  allocated  to  operational  expenses.  When  that 
time  does  come,  the  association  will  gain  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  able  to  pass  along  100  percent  of 
all  other  monies  it  raises  to  support  the  medical  school. 
Successful  management  of  this  endowment  will 
enhance  the  association's  stature  and  guarantee  its 
health  and  independence  in  perpetuity. 
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Fund  Raising  (Column  ill) 

A  flourishing  operating  endowment  offers  more  than 
guaranteed  autonomy.  It  can  free  up  unrestricted  funds 
for  support  of  medical  school  programs  and  services  as 
directed  by  the  association.  In  order  to  assist  the  med- 
ical school  in  achieving  its  educational  objectives,  fund 
raising  programs  must  continue  through  personal  solic- 
itation and  direct  mail  appeals.  The  association  must 
remain  the  primary  agent  on  the  Baltimore  campus 
engaged  in  solicitation  of  medical  alumni. 

Since  1978,  the 
association-sponsored 
annual  fund  has 
included  a  yearly 
phonothon,  where 
volunteer  medical 
students  join  alumni 
in  Davidge  Hall  to 
contact  graduates  and 
solicit  tax-deductible 
gifts.  The  program  is  supplemented  by  a  direct  mail 
campaign  to  reach  those  not  contacted  by  telephone. 
Each  year  the  association  should  strive  for  1 00  percent 
alumni  participation  in  both  the  annual  fund  and  in 
membership  dues.  Dues  provide  additional  support  for 
expenses  of  the  association. 

When  appropriate,  the  association  should  encourage 
alumni  to  donate  unrestricted  gifts,  thereby  granting 
the  board  the  greatest  discretion  as  to  how  those  funds 
can  be  best  allocated.  Historically,  restricted  endow- 
ment gifts  have  been  placed  under  the  perpetual  stew- 
ardship of  the  Trustees  of  the  Endowment. 

Alumni  and  friends  are  also  cultivated  for  participation 
in  the  |olin  Beale  Davidge  Alliance  and  its  honors  lev- 
els: the  Silver  Circle  and  1807  Circle.  Established  by 
the  association  in  1978,  this  organization  recognizes 
the  school's  most  generous  donors — those  who  have 
pledged  $10  thousand  or  more.  Such  major  giving  is 
critical  to  meeting  programmatic  and  capital  needs  of 
the  school.  I  he  association  should  continue  to  build 
membership  at  these  levels  and  create  new  honors  levels 
.is  needed. 


Alumni  Affairs 

(Column  TV) 

The  association,  which 
has  always  served  as  the 
primary  communica- 
tions link  between  the 
medical  school  and  its 
alumni,  must  continue 
to  direct  and  fund  all 
alumni  relations  for  the  medical  school.  This  includes 
(but  is  not  limited  to)  maintaining  the  medical  alumni 
database,  sponsoring  special  events  and  receptions  at 
local  or  regional  medical  meetings,  and  staging  the 
annual  Reunion.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  substitute  for  get- 
ting alumni  back  on  campus.  Five-year  reunions  have 
been  a  very  successful  tool  in  btinging  graduates  back 
to  the  medical  school.  The  association  must  continue 
to  encourage,  direct  and  control  all  these  activities. 

Efforts  must  also  be  made  to  increase  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation about  the  institution  and  to  keep  classmates  in 
touch  with  one  another  after  graduation.  In  that 
tespect,  the  association  will  incorporate  new  and  innov- 
ative methods  in  advancing  its  mission.  While  publica- 
tion of  the  Bulletin  shall  continue,  the  Internet  and 
other  technologies  offer  novel  opportunities  for  com- 
munication, enhancing  contact  among  the  association's 
membership  and  the  medical  school. 

Student  Activities  (Column  V) 

The  achievable  success  of  alumni  fund  raising  programs 
is  largely  dependent  on  alumni  perceptions  of  their 
alma  mater.  Impressions  are  fosteted  from  the  first  day 
at  medical  school.  The  entire  medical  school  experi- 
ence— education,  support  services,  and  environment — 
ultimately  determines  the  level  of  moral  and  financial 
support  a  graduate  will  later  grant  to  his  or  her  school. 
The  medical  student  body  represents  not  only  a  future 
generation  of  medical  ptactitioners,  educators,  and 
researchers  but  also  the  fundamental  core  membership 
of  the  association.  The  association  must  build  the 
strongest  possible  bridge  of  identification  and  loyalty 
connecting  current  students  to  the  affairs  and  purposes 
of  the  organization.  Currently,  medical  students  have 
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find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is  not  so  much  where  we 
'stand,  as  in  what  direction  we  are  moving.  .  .  we  must  sail,  and 
not  drift,  nor  lie  at  anchor.  " 

—  Oi  i\  i  r  Wi  Nni  11  Hoi  mi  s,  MD 


ex-officio  representation  on  the  association  board  and 
participate  in  the  annual  phonothon.  The  association 
promotes  and  sponsors  a  number  of  medical  student 
social  and  ceremonial  activities  annually  for  each  of  the 
four  classes.  The  association  must  continue  to  take  a 
lead  role  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  and  mean- 
ingfulness  of  the  students'  medical  school  experience. 

Student  Loan  Program  (Column  VI) 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  association  already  has 
allocated  more  than  $500  thousand  to  its  no-interest 
and  low-interest  student  loan  program,  but  student  aid 
must  be  increased.  No  student  should  ever  be  denied 
admission,  nor  should  one  be  forced  to  defer  or  delay 
advancing  toward  graduation,  due  to  financial  distress. 
It  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  association  to  provide 
necessary  tuition  aid  to  any  needy  student  in  good  aca- 
demic standing.  Unique  among  medical  schools,  such 
a  program  should  allow  the  University  of  Maryland  to 
attract  and  retain  the  very  best  physician  candidates, 
regardless  of  financial  status. 

Board  Profile  (Column  VI I) 

Programs  and  services  for  both  medical  school  alumni 
and  students  must  expand  to  maximize  participation 
among  the  association's  membership.  The  alumni  asso- 
ciation board  of  directors  sets  the  tone  for  all  of  these 
efforts.  In  addition  to  having  the  ultimate  authority  for 
final  approval  of  all  financial  matters  and  all  committee 
recommendations,  board  members  are  responsible  for 
disseminating  information  to  the  membership.  Board 
members  serve  as  advisors,  fund  raisers,  volunteer  orga- 
nizers, editors,  and  goodwill  ambassadors  for  the  med- 
ical school.  Graduates  representing  the  entire  alumni 
population  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  asso- 
ciation activities  and  to  seek  membership  on  the  board. 


DAVIDGE  HALL  (Column  VIII) 

As  the  state-chartered  (and  appointed)  guardian  of 
Davidge  Hall,  the  association  must  continue  to  lead  all 
conservation  and  restoration  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
university,  to  ensure  that  Davidge  Hall  continues  to 
function  as  a  medical  teaching  facility  and  the  symbol 
of  early  medical  education  in  the  United  States  as  pio- 
neered at  the  University  of  Maryland.  The  board  has 
retained  the  necessary  services  of  a  world-renowned 
historical  architect  to  provide  advice  on  matters  critical 
to  the  building's  well-being.  Davidge  Hall  will  certainly 
continue  to  require  extensive  preservation  efforts,  and 
the  funding  requirements  will  be  substantial. 

In  addition,  the  association  is  the  owner  of  the  Bowers 
Collection  of  Medical  Artifacts,  located  throughout 
Davidge  Hall.  This  priceless  collection  of  portraits, 
anatomical  renderings,  busts,  literary  works  and  med- 
ical instruments  dates  back  to  the  early  days  of  medi- 
cine in  Maryland,  providing  historical  information 
about  the  school,  its  faculty  and  alumni.  The  associa- 
tion also  possesses  a  large  quantity  of  other  historically- 
significant  medical  artifacts  in  archival  storage.  These 
artifacts  need  to  be  properly  catalogued  and  displayed, 
establishing  Davidge  Hall  as  a  first-rate  medical 
museum.  An  endowment  fund  already  established  for 
the  ongoing  maintenance  of  the  collection  should  con- 
tinue to  be  enhanced  and  applied  toward  the  conserva- 
tion of  artifacts  on  display  and  in  storage. 

The  association  shall  continue  to  maintain  its  business 
offices  within  Davidge  Hall  and  shall  direct  and  con- 
trol utilization  of  the  building  as  stipulated  in  its  1989 
agreement  with  the  university.  Davidge  Hall  continues 
to  be  the  jewel  on  campus,  and  the  association  will 
remain  vigilant  in  proudly  protecting  it.  2 
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Andrew  M.  Malinow  '8 1 

126th  President  of  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association 

I  am  delighted  that  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
includes  the  report  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Task  Force. 
The  report  includes  a  historical  review  of  the  asso- 
ciation's early  years,  its  struggles,  and  its  many 
accomplishments.  It  also  provides  direction  for  the 
future.  As  president-elect  and  a  representative  of  the 
classes  from  the  1980s,  I  was  privileged  to  serve  on 
the  Task  Force.  The  document  will  help  guide  my 
successors  and  me  well  into  this  century.  I  invite 
each  of  you  to  read  the  report  on  pages  6—11. 

My  agenda  as  the  Association's  1 26th  president 
is  clear.  Our  top  priority  is  completing  the  roof 
replacement  of  Davidge  Hall  and  restoring  the  ceil- 
ing of  Anatomical  Hall  on  the  third  floor.  As  you 
undoubtedly  are  aware,  we  are  restoring  the  roof  to 
its  appearance  between  1821,  when  construction  of 
Davidge  Hall  was  finally  considered  completed,  and 
1 890  when  the  original  wood  shingles  on  the  dome 
were  replaced  by  sheet  metal.  Once  the  work  out- 
side is  finished,  we  can  turn  our  attention  to  plaster 
repair  on  the  ceiling  of  Anatomical  Hall  and  com- 
plete this  phase  of  restoration  with  a  fresh  coat  of 
paint.  We  hope  to  have  the  scaffolding  surrounding 
the  building  removed  by  early  next  year. 

The  Association  has  been  working  in  a  collabo- 
rative spirit  with  University  officials  for  more  than 
1 8  months  on  this  delicate  work.  We  have  retained 
the  services  of  a  world-renowned  historical  archi- 
tect, John  G.  Wake  Associates,  and  are  providing 
additional  financial  support.  However,  the 
University  is  financing  the  lion's  share  and  has  also 
assigned  a  competent  team  of  experts  to  the  project. 
We  are  deeply  indebted  to  UMB  president  David  J. 
Ramsay  for  recognizing  the  significance  of  Davidge 
1  tall  and  its  importance  to  our  alumni.  The  work  of 


his  management  team — James  Hill,  Robert  Rowan, 
Mary  T  Cook,  Vallerie  Rolandelli,  Angela  Fowler- 
Young,  Cal  Corell,  and  Robert  Farlow — has  been 
exemplary.  Dr.  Mary  Leach,  one  of  President 
Ramsay's  aides,  has  helped  direct  the  entire  operation. 

Assisting  medical  students  is  always  a  top  prior- 
ity of  our  organization.  More  than  70  percent  of  our 
medical  students  receive  financial  aid  during  their 
lour  years  at  Maryland.  Low-interest  student  loans 
reduce  the  need  to  seek  alternative  loans  from  exter- 
nal sources  that  charge  much  higher  rates.  Providing 
these  loans  is  often  the  most  profound  message  the 
Alumni  Association  can  send  the  students.  It  often 
forms  the  foundation  for  later  participation  in  the 
Alumni  Association,  perpetuating  the  Association's 
legacy.  Both  of  these  undertakings — Davidge  Hall 
restoration  and  our  student  loan  program — are 
made  possible  through  generous  gifts  from  alumni. 
We  need  your  participation.  Please  be  generous 
when  you  receive  a  call  in  the  fall  from  a  classmate 
or  one  of  our  student  phonothon  volunteeers. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  three  new  members 
to  the  MAA  Board  of  Directors:  Alice  Heisler,  '63; 
Donald  C.  Roane,  '65;  and  David  Sigman,  '93.  We 
offer  our  thanks  to  two  outgoing  board  members  for 
their  contributions:  Robert  Loeb,  '77  and  Kenneth 
Hoffman,  '70.  Dennis  Kurgansky,  '86,  also  com- 
pleted a  three-year  term  and  has  become  an  officer 
of  the  board.  I  also  wish  to  extend  sincere  thanks 
to  outgoing  president  Richard  L.  Tiylor,  '75,  for  an 
incredibly  productive  year.  His  enthusiasm  and  hard 
work  have  strengthened  our  organization. 

Please  join  the  Alumni  Association  in  support- 
ing our  outstanding  medical  school. 


Andrew  M.  Malinow  received  a  bachelor  of  engineering  science  degree  from  Johns  Hopkins  in  1977.  After  receiving  his  medical 
degree  in  1981 ,  he  served  an  internship  at  Sinai  Hospital  and  a  residency  in  anesthesiology  at  Maryland.  He  went  to  Bngham  and 
Women's  Hospital  in  Boston  for  a  one  year  fellowship  in  obstetric  anesthesia  before  returning  to  Maryland  in  1 985  as  an  instructor 
and  chief  of  the  section  of  obstetric  anesthesia.  He  was  promoted  to  assistant  professor  in  1 986,  associate  professor  with  tenure  in 
1 992  and  full  professor  in  2000.  Since  1 985,  Dr.  Malinow  has  trained  30  fellows  in  obstetric  anesthesiology.  He  performs  daily 
teaching  rounds  and  numerous  lectures  as  well  as  small  group  sessions.  Research  interests  include  the  effects  of  local  anesthetics 
and  interaction  with  opioids,  pathophysiology  of  preeclampsia,  and  venous  air  embolism.  He  has  published  32  journal  articles,  is  the 
author  of  numerous  textbook  chapters,  and  has  delivered  numerous  invited  talks  on  the  national  and  international  level. 
Dr.  Malinow  and  wife  Denise  have  two  boys  and  live  in  Crownsville,  Maryland. 
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Symposium  Celebrates  School's 
Heritage 

The  sixth  Annual  Ross  Z.  &  Grace  S.  Pierpont  Symposium 
celebrated  the  medical  schools  history  on  Thursday,  May  4. 
Speakers  included  Milford  M.  Foxwell,  '80;  Theodore  E. 
Woodward,   38;  John  Dennis,  '45;  and  Dean  Donald  E. 
Wilson,  M.D.,  M.A.C.P.  Dr.  Foxwell  covered  the  school's 
founding  and  first  100  years.  Dr.  Woodward's  presentation 
centered  on  the  study  of  infectious  diseases  at  Maryland, 
while  Dr.  Dennis,  the  former  dean,  discussed  his  nearly  six- 
decade  association  with  the  institution.  Dr.  Wilson  updated 
the  audience  on  the  tremendous  growth  and  innovations  at 
the  school  over  the  last  decade. 


Dr.  Theodore  E  Woodward.  '38.  professor  emeritus,  was  one  of  four 
symposium  speakers 


CME  speakers  included  Drs  Michael  Wemblatt.  Thorn  Lobe, 

John  Biedlingmaier  (moderator).  Kenneth  Iserson.  Kathryn  Peroutka 

and  James  Reggia. 
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Alice  Heisler.  '63 


Donald  C  Roane.  '65  David  Sigman.  '93 


The  125th  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  May  4.  Elected 
to  the  board  were  Drs.  Alice  Heisler,  '63;  Donald  C.  Roane, 
'65;  and  David  Sigman,  '93. 


Class  of  75  Presents  Scientific  Session 

Five  members  of  the  class  of  1975,  celebrating  their 
silver  anniversary,  were  selected  to  speak  during  the  2000 
Scientific  Update  Program  on  Friday  afternoon,  May  5. 
Selected  were  Michael  E.  Weinblatt,  Kenneth  V.  Iserson, 
Kathryn  Peroutka,  James  A.  Reggia  and  Thorn  E  Lobe. 
Classmate  John  Biedlingmaier  served  as  moderator  for  the 
program  which  offered  three  CME  credits. 


In  the  reunion  brochure, 
alumni  were  invited  to  guess 
the  identity  of  this  early 
1 900s  graduate,  who  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  Chisholm 
Minnesota  and  died  in  1965 
at  the  age  of  '89.  The 
correct  answer  was  Dr. 
Archibald  "Moonlight" 
Graham,  '05,  who  was 
portrayed  by  actor  Burt 

Lancaster  in  the  1 988  movie  Field  of  Dreams.  One 

alumnus  guessed  the  correct  identity. 


Archibald  Graham.  '05 
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Jonas  Rappeport,  '52 


Thomas  Divilio,  Thomas  Krajewski.  Rick  Taylor,  and 
L  Edward  Perraut.  all  class  of  1975 


44  Members  Join  the  John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance 

This  year  marked  the  22nd  anniversary  of  the  John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance,  the  society  which  recog- 
nizes the  school's  most  generous  donors.  Forty-four  new  members  were  welcomed  into  the  organization 
and  several  others  moved  up  the  honors  ladder  within  the  alliance.  More  than  100  guests  attended  the 
luncheon  in  the  MSTF  atrium  on  Thursday,  May  4,  sponsored  by  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  and 
School  of  Medicine.  There  are  now  more  than  450  members  in  the  alliance. 

The  medical  school  class  with  more  Alliance  members  than  any  other  is  1975,  with  27.  At  their 
reunion  dinner  on  Saturday,  May  6  at  the  Center  Club,  the  Alliance  members  from  1975  enjoyed  a  few 
moments  with  the  school's  dean,  Dr.  Donald  E.  Wilson  and  Professor  Emeritus  Theodore  E. 
Woodward,  '38. 


Eve  Higginbotham,  MD 


New  JBDA  Members 

John  E.  Adams  '56 
Charles  E.  Andrews  '75 
James  E.  Arnold  '66 
Roy  E.  Bands  Jr.  '84 
John  N.  Browell  '61 
Jane  L.  Chen  '80 
W.  Carl  Ebeling  III  '44 

&  Claire  Krantz 
Robert  T.  Fisher  '77 
Graham  Gilmer  III  '69 
Paul  K.  Hanashiro  '57 
John  R.  Hankins  '48 
Gary  F.  Harne  '75 
Darvin  L.  Hege  '75 
Stanley  W.  Henson  '50 
Dr.  Eve  J.  Higginbotham 

&  Dr.  Frank  C.  Williams 
Lawrence  F.  Honick  '60 


Thomas  F.  Krajewski  '75 
Charles  E.  Manner  '75 
Leonard  J.  Morse  '55 
Bert  F.  Morton  '68 
L.  Edward  Perraut  '75 
Marvin  S.  Piatt  '56 
Stephen  H.  Pollock  '75 
Edward  J.  Prostic  '70 
Jonas  R.  Rappeport  '52 
Robert  E.  Roby,  75 
Dr.  Rafael  M.  Rodriguez 
John  R.  Rowell  '67 
Henry  H.  Startzman  '50 
Michael  B.  Stewart  '75 
Dr.  Debra  S.  Wertheimer 

Silver  Circle  Members 

Daniel  J.  Abramson  '38 
Dr.  Robert  A.  Barish 
Mr.  Michael  E.  Cryor 
Robert  A.  Grubb  '52 
Meredith  S.  Hale  '58 
Leonard  Kurland  '45 
Charles  E.  Parker  '58 
Karl  Stecher  '63 
Jose  M.  Torres-Gomez  '43M 


1 807  Circle  Members 

Neil  R.  Arbegast  '61 
Arnold  S.  Blaustein  '66 
John  M.  Bloxom  III  '44 
Theodore  R.  Carski  '56 
Ms.  Louisa  H.  Goldstein 
Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Griswold  III 
Independent  Dialysis 

Foundation 
Monsanto  Company 
Robert  R.  Rosen  '49 
Seth  D.  Rosen  '86 
Sigma-Tau  Pharmaceuticals 
Ronald  J.  Taylor  '73 
Robert  J.  Venrose  '51 
Israel  H.  Weiner  '53 
Benjamin  K.  Yorkoff '76 


Louisa  Goldstein,  Esq.,  with 
Ruth  and  Benjamin  Inloes,  '40 


Bert  F  Morton.  '68 
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Karl  Stecher,  '63  with  sister  Martha  Lewis  and  Louis  Shpritz,   10 


Bernard  ('62)  and  Kathleen  Karpers  with  Leonard  Morse  '55. 


Charles  Andrews.  '75 


Henry  Startzman.  '50.  with  Stanley.  50  and  Thelma  Henson.  and 
Grace  Hofsteter.  '50 


Roy  Rands.  '84 


Development  officer  Rebecca  Rosier  with  Israel  '53  and 
Isobel  Weiner. 


Gary  Harne,  '75 


Leonard  Warres.  '38  and  John  Hankins,  '48 


Mary  Lou  & 

Kenneth  '75 

Iserson,  with 

Charles  '75  and 

Leslie  Manner 


Dr.  Robert  Parish 
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Thomas  E.  Hunt,  '54.  recipient  of  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award 


Bernice  Sigman.  '60  recipient  of  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award 


Leonard  T.  Kurland,  '45. 
recipient  of  the  Honor 
Award  &  Gold  Key 


Kurland,  Hunt,  Sigman  Honored 
at  Dinner 

More  than  340  alumni  and  guests  gathered  in  the 
Maryland  Room  of  the  Renaissance  Harborplace 
Hotel  for  the  125th  Recognition  Dinner  on 
Friday,  May  5.  During  the  program,  Leonard  T. 
Kurland,  '45  received  the  MAA  Honor  Award  & 
Gold  Key,  while  Thomas  E.  Hunt  Jr.,  '54  and 
Bernice  Sigman,  '60,  were  honored  with  the  MAA 
Distinguished  Service  Award. 


Members  of  the  Class  of  1990  at  the  recognition  dinner. 


Former  dean  John  Dennis.  '45  and  wife  Mary  Helen  flank 
Grace  Hofsteter.  '50 
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Send  in  your  NOMINATIONS  for 


Alumni,  faculty,  and  friends  are  invited  to  send  in 

nominations  for  two  MAA-sponsored  awards  by 

December  1 ,  2000.  The  Honor  Award  &  Gold  Key  is 

awarded  to  a  living  alumnus  based  on  outstanding 

contributions  to  medicine  and  distinguished  service 

to  mankind.  Factors  considered  in  the  selection 

process  include:  impact  of  accomplishments;  local, 

national  and  international  recognition; 

supporting  letters;  and  publications. 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association  Distinguished 
Service  Award  is  given  to  an  individual  who  has 
provided  outstanding  service  to  the  Association. 
Letters  of  nomination  for  both  awards  must  include 
a  curriculum  vitae  and  should  be  addressed  to: 

Robert  Loeb,  '77 

Chair,  Awards  Committee 

Medical  Alumni  Association 

522  West  Lombard  Street 

Baltimore,  MD  2 1 20 1  - 1 636 


The  Class  of 


19SO 


and  Retirement 


by  Mort  Krieger,  '52 


Conventional  wisdom  has  it  that  physicians  retire 
in  order  to  spend  more  time  doing  such  things  as 
traveling,  hobbies,  and  other  forms  of  recreation. 
For  those  who  do  not  retire,  love  of  their  work 
and/or  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  themselves  if 
retired  comes  into  play.  Well,  this  fine  class  of 
1 950  is  far  from  conventional.  The  only  con- 
formist is  Jay  Bisgyer,  a  psychiatrist,  who  hasn't 
retired.  He  continues  to  enjoy  his  work  with 
patients  and  also  teaches  at  Georgetown  Medical 
School.  Three  semi-retired  physicians  have  inter- 
esting stories.  L.  Guy  Chelton  tells  us  that  a  hospi- 
tal bought  his  internal  medicine/endocrinology 
practice.  He  then  opted  for  administrative  duties 
by  becoming  medical  director  of  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram for  the  State  of  Georgia.  George  Greenstein 
no  longer  works  in  his  group  orthopedic  office 
practice.  Instead,  he  sees  patients  in  his  home  and 
in  the  hospital  (consultant).  O.  Ralph  Roth  no 
longer  does  office  radiology  but  enjoys  teaching  it 
at  Marshall  University  in  Kentucky. 

With  reference  to  those  who  became  fully 
retired,  the  most  common  reason  was  problems 
associated  with  insurance  companies,  HMOs, 
and/or  government  interference.  One  class  mem- 
ber, internist  Jerome  Coller,  experiencing  problems 
with  various  insurance  companies,  decided  to  join 
them  and  be  "on  the  other  side  of  the  table"  as 
a  medical  director  for  an  insurance  company 
Contrast  that  action  with  general  surgeon  Leonard 
Hamberry  and  industrial  medicine  surgeon  Bate 
Toms  who  felt  they  were  working  hard  enough  just 
to  pay  their  malpractice  insurance.  When  the  car- 
riers raised  their  rates  astronomically,  they  retired. 
Harry  Bleecker  Jr.,  retired  after  losing  too  many  of 
his  orthopedic  patients  to  HMOs.  Internist 
Seymour  Rubin  also  left  his  practice  when  he 
became  disenchanted  by  third  party  interference. 
Henry  Startzman  Jr.,  formerly  a  busy  radiologist, 
would  still  be  practicing  were  it  not  for  the  three 
factors  of  insurance  companies,  HMOs  and  gov- 
ernment involvement. 


A  number  of  class  members  gave  their  explana- 
tion lor  retirement  as  simply  "I  had  enough,"  "It 
was  time,"  or  "I  don't  want  to  do  this  anymore." 
Included  were  surgeon  Leonard  Deitz,  general  prac- 
titioner Andrew  Sosnowski  and  family  practitioner 
Ray  Bradshaw  who  added  that  paperwork  was  get- 
ting too  heavy.  Psychiatrist  Joseph  Cowen,  who  fits 
in  this  category,  said  "It  was  too  much  of  a  hassle." 
He  now  teaches  physical  diagnosis  to  medical  stu- 
dents at  Maryland.  William  Anderson  "didn't  need 
doing  pediatrics  any  more"  and  switched  to  public 
health  lor  awhile. 

A  separate  category  labeled  medical  and  family 
reasons  comes  next.  Cardiologist  Clifford  Wilson 
needed  a  heart  transplant  but  was  told  he  was  too 
old.  Instead  he  underwent  a  ventricular  myectomy 
with  very  good  results.  William  Yeager  also  had 
heart  problems;  so  he  left  internal  medicine  and 
assumed  a  position  with  the  V.A.  Appeals  Board. 
Stanley  Henson  Jr.,  a  general  surgeon,  stated  that 
although  he  still  had  his  skills,  he  decided  to  retire 
(at  age  81!)  before  he  lost  them.  Family  physician 
and  pediatrician  Miriam  Daly  wished  to  spend  more 
time  with  her  grandchildren.  She  remains  active 
working  with  various  charities  and  state  boards. 
Evangeline  Poling  retired  from  public  health  service 
because  her  husband,  a  dentist,  retired.  Whereas 
family  practitioner  Frank  Kasik  Jr.,  stopped  working 
permanently  in  order  to  take  care  of  an  ill  wife. 

The  last  physician  in  the  group  cannot  be  cate- 
gorized easily.  Grace  Hofsteter,  a  pioneer  in  cardiac 
catheterization  in  Ohio,  realized  that  as  time  went 
by,  her  younger  colleagues  were  also  doing  inter- 
ventional treatments.  Rather  than  going  back  to 
acquire  these  newer  skills,  she  decided  to  retire. 

Of  the  retired  members,  the  average  age  at 
retirement  was  found  to  be  70  years  and  eight 
months.  Although  this  is  somewhat  later  in  life  than 
expected,  one  must  realize  most  were  veterans  of  the 
armed  forces  (WWII)  prior  to  attending  medical 
school.  Thus,  they  were  older  than  the  usual  gradu- 
ate at  the  time  they  became  physicians. 
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If  you  wish  to  order  a  colored  copy  of  your  class  reunion 
photograph,  you  may  do  so  by  sending  a  $15  check  to  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association  (include  the  year),  calling  us  at  (410)  706-7454, 
or  ordering  it  on  our  website: 
www.medicalalumni.org. 


Class  of  1935  at  the  Center  Club 


Class  of  1 960  at  Victor's  Cafe 
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Class  of  1 955  at  the  Maryland  Club 


Class  of  1940  at  Windows  Restaurant 


Class  of  1 945  at  the  Maryland  Club 


Class  of  1980  at  the  Harborview  Condominiums 
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Class  of  1970  at  the  Admiral  Fell  Inn 


Class  of  1985  at  the  Brass  Elephant 


Class  of  1975  at  the  Center  Club 


Class  of  1990  at  the  Baltimore  Marine  Center 


Class  of  1965  at  McCormicks  &  Schmick's  Restaurant 


Class  of  1995  at  Lista's  Restaurant 
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Four  Generations  of  Hobelmanns 


by  Jennifer  Litchman 


The  Hobelmanns,  Charles  Jr.  '7 1;  J.  Gregory,  '01;  Charles  III.   00.  Joanne;  and  J   Todd.  '03 


'Tis  a  happy  thing,  to  be  the 
father  to  many  sons. 


— Shakespeare 


IS  EVEN  A  HAPPIER  THING 
to  have  all  three  sons  follow  in 
the  father's  footsteps.  Such  is  the 
case  of  the  Hobelmann  family  of 
Baltimore.  Alumni  board  mem- 
ber Charles  Frederick  "Coke" 
Hobelmann,  Jr.,   71 ,  is  the  proud  father  of  three 
sons,  all  of  whom  were  students  at  the  School  of 
Medicine  this  past  school  year.  The  eldest,  Chad, 


graduated  in  May;  Greg  is  in  the  class  of '01; 
and  the  youngest,  Todd,  will  graduate  in  '03. 

Medicine  at  Maryland  runs  deep  in  the 
Hobelmann  family.  Coke's  grandfather,  Frederick 
William  Hobelmann,  '01,  was  a  urologist  in 
Baltimore,  and  Coke's  father,  Charles  F. 
Hobelmann,  Sr.,  '44,  is  a  retired  anesthesiologist. 
Coke  is  chief  of  anesthesiology  at  Union 
Memorial  Hospital,  where  he  has  been  on  staff 
since  1976.  Chad  will  begin  an  emergency  medi- 
cine residency  at  Maryland  this  summer.  And 
while  Greg  will  enter  the  "family  business"  with 
an  intent  to  obtain  a  residency  in  anesthesiology 
next  year,  Todd,  a  first  year  student,  is  considering 
either  anesthesiology  or  emergency  medicine. 

According  to  the  Hobelmann  sons,  their 
father  has  had  an  incredible  impact  on  them, 
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and  on  their  decisions  to  become  physicians.  "My 
father  is  the  embodiment  of  everything  that  I 
would  like  to  be,"  said  Chad,  "a  great  husband,  a 
wonderful  father,  and  an  excellent  physician."  Greg 
remarked,  "Without  a  doubt,  my  father  is  my  role 
model."  And  according  to  Todd,  "It's  because  of  my 
father  that  I  decided  to  become  a  doctor.  I  realized 
his  wisdom  at  a  very  early  age,  and  am  literally  fol- 
lowing in  his  footsteps." 

Coke  and  his  wife,  JoAnne,  were  married  in 
1970,  during  Coke's  junior  year  of  medical  school, 
which  brings  up  another  interesting  similarity  in 
the  family  history:  Coke's  father  was  also  married  in 
his  junior  year  of  medical  school,  and  his  eldest 
son,  Chad,  married  his  wife  Karen  in  his  junior 
year  of  medical  school. 

Coke  and  JoAnne  made  family  their  top  prior- 
ity; JoAnne  stayed  home  so  that  she  could  dedicate 
her  life  to  her  family.  They  made  sure  that  the  fam- 
ily spent  a  lot  of  time  together,  and  that  the  boys 
knew  they  were  the  priority.  As  a  result,  the  boys 
credit  their  mother  for  their  deep  love  of  family. 
Todd  said,  "We  wouldn't  be  anywhere  without  my 
mom.  She's  the  one  who  holds  us  all  together."  And 
Chad  remarked,  "My  parents  have  always  been 
there  for  us,  giving  us  the  appropriate  amount  of 
discipline,  teaching  us  our  value  system,  and 
encouraging  us  to  do  the  best  we  can." 

Chad,  aka  Charles  Frederick  Hobelmann,  III, 
graduated  from  Georgetown  University,  and  took 
two  years  off  between  college  and  medical  school  to 
do  research  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  It  was 
there,  in  the  lab  doing  lipid  research,  that  he  met 
Karen,  who  was  and  still  is  doing  HIV  research  at 
Hopkins.  Chad  said  that  he  always  knew  he  would 
attend  medical  school,  in  part  because  of  his  affin- 
ity for  math  and  science,  but  "in  larger  part  because 
of  the  example  my  dad  set."  Chad  said  that  he  was 
glad  that  he  was  able  to  show  his  younger  brothers 
the  ropes  in  medical  school.  "Being  there  ahead  of 
the  other  two  made  it  possible  for  me  to  say  you 
should  focus  on  this,  but  don't  worry  about  that.' 
That  was  a  definite  positive  aspect  to  all  three  of  us 
being  in  medical  school  at  the  same  time,  in  addi- 
tion to  just  being  together." 

Joseph  Gregory  Hobelmann  also  spent  his 
undergraduate  years  at  Georgetown.  Greg  said  that 


his  desire  to  specialize  in  anesthesiology  was  obvi- 
ously influenced  by  his  father.  "I  can't  remember  a 
time  when  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  doctor  like  my  dad. 
Dad  sparked  my  interest  in  the  field.  It's  been  good 
to  him  and  it's  got  the  right  amount  of  everything  I 
enjoy  -  the  lifestyle,  being  able  to  do  procedures, 
and  being  in  the  OR."  Greg  and  his  fiance  Betsy, 
who  have  known  each  other  since  junior  high 
school,  will  marry  this  fall.  Greg  hopes  to  do  his 
residency  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  says 
without  a  doubt  that  he  plans  to  live  and  practice 
in  Baltimore,  so  that  he  can  continue  to  be  near  his 
and  Betsy's  families. 

That  leaves  the  youngest  son,  Jeffrey  Todd 
Hobelmann.  Todd  has  followed  most  closely  in  his 
lather's  footsteps:  He  graduated  from  his  father's 
alma  mater,  Gettysburg  College;  pledged  his 
lather's  fraternity  (Phi  Sigma  Kappa);  and — the 
part  that  makes  Todd  most  proud — father  and  son's 
names  are  both  inscribed  on  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
plaque  in  the  fraternity  house.  Todd  has  a  story: 
When  he  was  about  seven,  he  was  riding  his  bike 
down  a  hill  and  ran  into  a  parked  car,  sending  him 
over  the  handlebars  and  onto  the  ground,  scraped 
and  bleeding.  When  he  went  running  into  the 
house  he  was  crying;  when  he  left  the  house  again 
shortly  thereafter  he  was  laughing.  His  father  had 
taken  out  his  black  medical  bag  and  had  very  seri- 
ously patched  him  up,  talking  him  through  his 
injury,  and  making  him  laugh.  Since  then,  said 
Todd,  "I've  been  awestruck  by  my  dad,  and  admir- 
ing of  what  he  does  and  how  he  does  it.  That  day, 
my  dad  became  my  role  model,  and  I  knew  I 
wanted  to  be  just  like  him  when  I  grew  up." 

Coke  readily  acknowledges  his  pride  in  his 
sons.  And  that  all  three  of  them  chose  to  follow  the 
path  forged  by  him,  his  father,  and  his  grandfather 
gives  Coke  great  pleasure.  "JoAnne  and  I  are  very 
excited  that  the  boys  are  starting  careers  in  medi- 
cine, and  I  am  extremely  flattered  that  they  say  they 
want  to  be  like  me."  He  said  that  he  and  JoAnne 
felt  it  was  important  never  to  direct  the  children, 
but  rather  to  allow  them  to  make  their  own  deci- 
sions and  their  own  choices.  That  freedom  enabled 
the  boys  to  become  who  they  are  today,  and  it  still 
brings  them  home  each  week  for  Sunday  dinner.  S 
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The  School  of  Medicine's  newest  alumni, 

members  of  the  class  of  2000,  are  heading 

off  to  begin  their  resi- 

dencies  this  month. 

The  locations  of  their  residencies  were  revealed  Thursday,  March  1 6  at  an  annual  cel- 

ebration  held  in  Davidge  Hall.  The  event,  which  included  a  luncheon  afterwards  at  Camden  Yards,  was 

sponsored  by  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  through  the  generosity  of  Carol  and  Morton  Kramer,  '55. 

Abel,  John  C 

Banegura,  Allen  T. 

Brown,  Carla  S.                             Cason,  Yahyah 

Cotelingam,  Grace  M. 

Internal  Medicine 

Internal  Medicine 

Psychiatry                                              Orthopedics 

Psychiatry 

University  of  Maryland 

University  of  Michigan 

NYU  Medical  Center                        Howard  University  Hospital 

University  of  Maryland 

Medical  Center 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

New  York,  New  York                        Washington,  District  of 

Medical  Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Belloso,  Leslie  M. 

Columbia 
Brown,  Denise  R. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Akingba,  Danita  A. 

Internal  Medicine 

Family  Practice                                Chah,  Jane  A. 

Davis,  Pamela  N. 

Obstetrics/Cynecology 

University  of  Maryland 

Fairfax  Family  Practice                      Internal  Medicine 

Family  Practice 

Memorial  Health,  University 

Medical  Center 

Fairfax,  Virginia                                 Duke  University  Medical 

Pomona  Valley  Hospital 

of  Georgia 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Center 

Pomona,  California 

„_ 

Durham,  North  Carolina 

Match  Day  '00 


Anvari,  M.  Michael 

Bernius,  Morgen  J. 

Bucci,  Cynthia  A. 

Chin,  Suzette  A. 

Deausen,  Joanne  M. 

Orthopedics 

Pediatrics/Emergency  Medicine 

Internal 

Internal  Medicine 

Family  Practice 

Suny  Health  Sciences 

University  of  Maryland 

Medicine! Anesthesiology 

University  Health  Center 

Halifax  Medical  Center 

Syracuse,  New  York 

Medical  Center 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

Appel,  Rebecca  L. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Cichetti,  Neil  J. 

Delistathis,  Sandra  M. 

Internal  Medicine 

Blass,  Malka 

Internal  Medicine 

Internal  Medicine 

Johns  Hopkins 

Internal  Medicine 

Burgunder,  Tamara  L. 

Boston  University  Medical 

George  Washington  University 

Baltimore,  Marvland 

Johns  Hopkins/Sinai- 

Pediatrics 

Center 

Washington,  District  of 

University  ot  Maryland 

Johns  Hopkins 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Columbia 

Arking,  Melissa  B. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Pediatrics 

Cornfeld,  Daniel  M. 

Demunter,  Jodi  K. 

Fairfax  Hospital 

Blum,  Justin  T. 

Caffrey,  Jacqueline  A. 

Internal  Medicine 

Family  Practice 

hills  Church,  Virginia 

Transitional 

Family  Practice 

UC-San  Diego  Medical  Center 

Oregon  Health  Sciences 

Crozcr-Chestcr  Medical 

Atlanta  Medical  Center 

San  Diego,  California 

University 

Bailey,  Shelleye-Anne  M. 

■  iter 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Radiology 

Portland,  Oregon 

Pediatric! 

Upland,  Pennsylvania 

B.  I.  Deaconess  Medical 

l.'MDNJ. Newark 

Radiology 

Cardona,  Ivan  D. 

Center 

Elliott,  Esther  E. 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

M.is  Jefferson  University 

Pediatrics 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Family  Practice 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

St.  Christopher's  Hospital 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

York  Hospital 
York,  Pennsylvania 
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Fowler,  Brian  Z. 

Henderson,  Terrance  E. 

Ellis,  Donald  T. 

Pediatrics 

Radiology/Oncology 

W    f ' 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Maryland 

Emory  University  School  of 

Christiana  Care 

Medical  Center 

Medicine 

B 1        w 

Newark,  Delaware 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

.    J               Mm  r 

Anesthesiology 

tit***    m~ 

M     \  ^^^^  ^^ 

Temple  University  Hospital 

Eskandari,  Saeed 

Foy-Feinberg,  Ndidi  B. 

;  y   *£  L 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Internal  Medicine 

Internal  Medicine 

University  of  Southern 

University  of  Maryland 

Herman,  Joseph  M. 

California 

Medical  Center 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Radiology/Oncology 
University  ol  Michigan 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Gimbel,  Mark  1. 

Hager,  David  D. 

Hospitals 

Evenson,  Amy  R. 

Fridkin,  Marjorie  S. 

1 

Surgery 

Jniversity  of  Florida  Health 

Pediatrics/Emergency  Medicine 
University  of  Maryland 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Surgery 

Surgery 

Science  Center 

Medical  Center 

B.  I.  Deaconess  Medical 

Boston  University  Medical 

Hescock,  George  C. 

Center 

Jacksonville,  Florida 
Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Pediatric! 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Louisiana  State  LTnivei  sit 

Goodman.  Natalie 

Hales,  Mariesa  A. 

School  ol  Medicine 

Falk,  Mark  B. 

Fuller,  Edwin  Ft. 

'nternal  Medicine 

Family  Practice 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Emergency  Medicine 

Bethesda  Naval  Medical 
Internal  Medicine 

St.  Josephs  Hospital 

Hospital  of  the  University  of 

ii   •                rxi      l  r-      i-                 Center 
University  or  North  Carolina 

Syracuse,  New  York 

Ho,  Janice  W. 

] 

3ethesda,  Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Hospital 

Hamilton,  James  P. 

Surgery 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

St.  1  ukes-Bethlehem 

Grams.  Keith  E. 

Internal  Medicine 

Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 

Feen,  Eliahu  S. 

Gabregiorgish,  Kennedy  O. 

Emergency  Medicine 

McG.iu  Medical 

Internal  Medicine 

Surgery 

Jniversity  of 

iter/Universit}  of  Illinois 

Hobelmann,  Charles  F. 

.                                                  Rochester/Strong  Memorial 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Union  Memorial  Hospital 

Mornstown  Memorial 

h  mergency  Medicine 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Hospital 

Rochester.  New  York 

University  of  Maryland 

Neurosurgery 

Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Hansalia,  Riple  J. 

Medical  Center 

Greenwood.  Lindiwe  F. 

Internal  Medicine 

University  Hospitals  of 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Cleveland 

Galang,  Carla  E. 

'•amify  /V 

I  niversity  of  Maryland 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

,          ,,,/..                               University  Health  System  of 

Internal  Medicine 

Medical  Center 

Hogan,  Gerard  J. 

East  Carolina 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Union  Memorial  Hospital 

Internal  Medicine/Radiology 

( ' re 

Fernandes,  Audrey  M. 

Baltimore.  Maryland 

Henderson,  Sharon  E. 

University  of  Maryland 

Internal  Medicine 

Anesthesiology 

Medical  Center 

Griffin.  Kristine  M. 

Pediatrics 

University  of  Maryland 

B.  I.  Deaconess  Medical  Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Medical  Center 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

'•amify  Practice 

University  Hospitals  of 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Washington  Hospital 

Cleveland 

Hornyak,  Mark 

_                _                                           \\  ashinston.  Pennsylvania 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Radiology 

Garrett,  Stacy  D. 

Neurosurgery 

Mercy  Medical  Center 

Family  Practice 

Westchester  County  Medical 

,,  .              ...      .      ,                    Guota.  Sameer 

Henderson,  Sherry  L. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

University  of  Maryland 

Centet 

,.       „                                             Pediatrics 

Internal  Medicine 

Medical  Center 

Valhalla,  New  York 

Flasar,  Mark  H. 

„      .                            .                           University  Hospitals  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

University  of  Maryland 

Cleveland 

Medical  Center 

Internal  Medicine 

Horst,  Kurt  R. 

Duke  University  Medical 

_   ,                      ..                             Cleveland,  Ohio 
Gelrud,  Adam  K. 

Baltimote,  Maryland 

Emergency  Medicine 

Center 

Internal  Medicine 

Dermatology 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Durham,  North  Carolina 

...              rci     j    cl     j              Gwynn,  Hilary  E. 

University  or  rlonda-Shands 

Mayo  Graduate  School  of 

Medical  School 

.    ,                                              Pediatrics 

Medicine 

Hospital 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

„  .        .„_,..                              Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital 
(jainesville,  Florida 

Rochester,  Minnesota 

New  Hyde  Park,  New  York 
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Hung,  James  W. 

Khan,  Meena  A. 

Lenz,  Robert 

Miller,  Kelly  L. 

Olaniyi,  Bidemi  Y. 

Internal  Medicine/ 

Internal  Medicine 

Internal  Medicine 

internal  Medicine 

Family  Practice 

Ophthalmology 

University  ot  Chicago 

UCLA-San  Fernando  Valley 

Duke  Universit)'  Medical 

Morehouse  School  of 

Georgetown  Universit) 

Hospital 

Sepulveda,  California 

Center 

Medicine 

1  lospical 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Neurosurgery 

Durham,  North  Carolina 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Washington,  District  of 

Reed  Neurological  Research 

Columbia 

King,  Christopher  S. 

Center 

Mosby,  Carta  M. 

Surgery 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Internal  Medicine 

Panned,  Christa 

Husain,  Mohsin  A. 

University  of  Colorado 

B.  1 .  Deaconess  Medical  Center 

Family  Practice 

Transitional 

Health  Sciences 

Lopez,  Fernando  A. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Crozer-Keystone  Health 

Harbor  Hospital  Center 

Denver,  Colorado 

Internal  Medicine 

Springfield,  Pennsylvania 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

University  of  Maryland 

Mullin,  Miriam  J. 

Radiology 

Klepper,  Julie  D. 

Medical  Center 

Family  Practice 

Pardo,  Jennifer 

Christiana  Care 

Pediatrics/Psychiatry 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

St.  Josephs 

Pediatrics 

Newark,  Delaware 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

Syracuse,  New  York 

Einstein/Montefiore 

New  York,  New  York 

Marano,  Christopher  M. 

Bronx,  New  York 

Jacobs,  Stephen  C. 

Psychiany 

Ngu,  Bonaventure  B. 

Anesthesiology 

Kline,  Marilyn  Y. 

University  of  Maryland 

Orthopedics 

Pate,  Valerie  A. 

Medical  College  of  Wisconsin 

Psychiatry 

Medical  Center 

University  of  Maryland 

Internal  Medicine 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

New  York  University  Medical 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Medical  Center 

Jacobi  Medical  Centet 

Cenrer 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Bronx,  New  York 

Jones,  Sheryl  A. 

New  York,  New  York 

Marshall,  Phillip  B. 

Anesthesiology 

Internal  Medicine/Pediatrics 

Family  Practice 

Nicholson-Glenn,  Felicia 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

UMDNJ-Newark 

Kubiczek,  Eva  F. 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 

Internal  Medicine 

New  York,  New  York 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

Pediatrics 

Richmond,  Virginia 

University  of  Maryland 

University  of  Maryland 

Medical  Centet 

Pfeil,  Claudia  U. 

Jorgenson,  Michele  A. 

Medical  Center 

Massey,  Emily  J. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Internal  Medicine/Pediatrics 

Internal  Medicine 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Emergency  Medicine 

Cedars-Sinai  Medical  Center 

University  of  South  Florida 

Thomas  Jefferson  University 

Niemi,  Allison  P. 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Tampa,  Florida 

Lala,  Ravi  M. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Family  Practice 

Internal  Medicine 

Medical  College  of  Georgia 

Pickett,  Cicely  M. 

Kagen,  David  1. 

Boston  University  Medical 

McGreal,  Nancy  M. 

Augusta,  Georgia 

ObstetricslGynecology 

Internal  Medicine 

Center 

Internal  Medicine/Pediatrics 

Franklin  Square  Hospital 

Oregon  1  lealth  Sciences 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

University  of  California  San 

Novak,  Vincent  P. 

Baltimore.  Maryland 

University 

Diego  Medical  Center 

Orthopedics 

Portland,  Oregon 

Lam,  Ai  P. 

San  Diego,  California 

Wake  Forest  Universit)' 

Pooran,  Milad  L. 

Internal  Medicine 

Baptist  Medical  Center 

Internal  Medicine 

Katz,  Melissa  H. 

McGaw  Medical  Center 

Mehta,  Shalin  B. 

Winston-Salem,  North 

University  of  Maryland 

Pediatrit 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Internal  Main  me 

Carolina 

Medical  Centet 

Sinai  1  lospital 

Universit)'  Hospitals  of 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Lauring,  Oanh  H. 

t  Cleveland 

Oh,  Edward 

Internal  Medicine! 'Dermatology 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Transitional 

Rapp,  Kadisha  B. 

Kelsey,  Rimani 

I  fniversity  of  Maryland 

1  IKS. HI  1  lospital 

Internal  Medicine 

/  amdy  Prat  In  e 

Medical  ( Center 

Meng,  Pai  C. 

Tucson,  Arizona 

Mercy  ( latholic  Medical 

Martin  Army  <  i  n 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Interna/  Medicine/Pediatria 

Radiologf 

C 'enter 

1  lospital 

I Iniversity  ot  ( IhicagO  1  lospital 

University  of  Arizona 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Fort  B             G 

Lemkin,  Daniel  L. 

i  bi<  ago,  Illinois 

Affiliated  Hospitals 

Anesthesiology 

Emergency  Medicine 

Tucson,  Arizona 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital 

t  Iniversity  ol  Chicago  1  lospital 

New  York,  New  York 

(  hicago,  Illinois 
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Rhim,  Eugene  S. 

Internal  Medicine 

Thomas  Jefferson  University 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Robel,  David  K. 

Family  Practice 

Reading  Hospital  MedicaJ 

Center 

Reading,  Pennsylvania 

Roberts,  Bingjing  Z. 

Internal  Medici  ne 
Lenox  Hill  Hospital 
New  York,  New  York 
Ophthalmology 
Montefiore  MedicaJ  Center 
Bronx,  New  York 

Robinson,  Danielle  R. 

Psychiatry 

University  of  Maryland 
MedicaJ  Center 
BaJtimore,  Maryland 

Rodrigues,  Michael 

Ear,  Nose  &  Throat 
University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Ronson,  Brian  B. 

Internal  Medicine 
Kaiser  Permanente 
Los  Angeles,  CaJifornia 
Radiology/Oncology 
Loma  Linda  University 
Loma  Linda,  CaJifornia 


Sack,  Paul  A. 

Internal  Medicine 
University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Sadikman,  Caren  L. 

Physical  Medicine  & 

Rehabilitation 

Mayo  Graduare  School  of 

Medicine 

Rochester,  Minnesota 

Salisbury,  Matthew  T. 

Family  Practice 
Memorial  Hospital 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 

Schwab,  Debra  L. 

Family  Practice 
Williamsport  Hospital 
Williamsport,  Pennsylvania 

Schwartz,  David  M. 

Internal  Medicine 

Temple  University  Hospital 

Philadelphia 

Sedgley,  Matthew  D. 

Family  Practice 
University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  School 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Shaab,  Kerry  R. 

Pediatrics 

University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Shelton,  April  V. 

Family  Practice 

Central  Maine  Medical  Center 

Lewiston,  Maine 

Slotkin,  Jonathan  R. 

Surgery/Neurosurgery 
Brigham  &  Women's  Hospital 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Smolinski,  Kara  N. 

Pediatrics 

Baylor  College  of  Medicine 

Houston,  Texas 

Sonawane,  Samsher  B. 

Internal  Medicine 

NYP  Hospital/Columbia 

Presbyterian 

New  York,  New  York 

Stein,  Rivka  Y. 

Pediatrics/Primary  Care 
Maimonides  Medical  Center 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Steines,  Ian  E. 

Family  Practice 

Lancaster  Genera]  Hospital 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

Tippett,  Brian  E. 

Surgery 

Union  Memorial  Hospital 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Tran,  Thao  N. 

Internal  Medicine 
Pennsylvania  State 
Geisinger/Hershey 
Hershey,  Pennsylvania 

Turner,  Dawn  N. 

Internal  Medicine 
Washington  Hospital  Center 
Washington,  District  of 
Columbia 


Radiology 

University  of  Man-land 
Medical  Center 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Van  Echo,  David 

Internal  Medicine 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 

Center 

Washington,  District  of 

Columbia 

Wang,  Shuo  S. 

Internal  Medicine 
University  of  Southern 
c  California 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Wasserman,  Bradley  J. 

Pediatrics 

Medical  University  of  South 

Carolina 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Weintraub,  Ari  Y. 

Pediatrics 

Sinai  Hospital  of  Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Wex,  Katherine  N. 

Internal  Medicine/ 
Anesthesiology 
University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Wilson,  Joseph 

Surgery 

Bethesda  Naval  Medical 

Center 

Bethesda,  Maryland 

Winbush,  Nicole  Y. 

Family  Practice 
University  of  California  Davis 
Medical  Center 
Sacramento,  California 


Yang,  Jianping 

Internal  Medicine 
University-  ol  Minnesota 
Medical  School 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Yang,  Kalen 

Internal  Medicine/Primary 

Care 

Hospital  of  the  University  of 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Yanoff,  Lisa  B. 

Internal  Medicine 
Washington  Hospital  Center 
Washington,  District  ol 
Columbia 

Yim,  Michael 

Internal  Medicine 
California  Pacific  Medical 
(  Center 
San  Francisco,  California 

Yoo,  Susan  S. 

Internal  M cdn  me 
Emanuel/Good  Samaritan 
Portland,  Oregon 

Yu,  Thomas  C. 

Internal  Medicine 

Johns  Hopkins  Bayview 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Dermatology 

St.  Lukes-Roosevelt 

New  York,  New  York 

Please  note: 

The  "Transitional"  residency 

was  formerly  called  "rotation." 

Match  Day  photographs 
include  Kristine  Griffin  (p.23) 
and  Robert  Lenz  (above). 
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Class  Notes 


1937:  Morton  Spielman  of  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.,  retired  in  April. 


1 95 1 :  Joseph  Deckelbaum  of 

Baltimore  plans  to  retire  August  1 
after  practicing  internal  medicine  for 
45  years. 

1955:  Henry  A.  Diederichs  of 

Springfield,  Ohio,  was  enshrined  into 
the  Fairborn  City  Schools'  Hall  of 
Honor  in  spring.  He  is  vice  president 
of  Diagnostic  Pathology  Associates. 


1 96 1 :  James  J.  Cerda  is  featured  in 
Doctors  Afield-,  a  book  that  portrays 
doctors  pursuing  other  passions  such 
as  art,  writing,  music,  spirituality  and 
politics.  Cerda,  a  professor  of  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Florida  Shands 
Clinic,  authored  a  chapter  in  the  book 
describing  how  he  has  integrated  the 
pursuits  of  music  and  medicine  in  his 
own  life.  Cerda  began  playing  the 
piano  when  he  was  three  and  was 
composing  by  seven. 

1969:  Harold  A.  Dunsford  has  moved 
and  is  now  professor  of  histology/ 
pathology  at  the  University  of  St. 
Fustatius  School  of  Medicine  in  the 
Caribbean.  Leon  Reinstein  of 
Baltimore  was  elected  president  of  the 
Council  of  Medical  Specialty  Societies, 
composed  of  17  medical  speciality  soci- 
eties and  a  membership  of  300  thou- 


Leon  Reinstein,  '69 

sand  physicians.  Dr.  Reinstein  is 
associate  physiatrist-in-chief  at  Sinai 
Hospital.  David  Shobin  of  Smithtown, 
N.Y.,  published  a  novel  entitled  The 
Provider.  His  next  medical  thriller, 
about  alternative  medicine,  will  be 
released  in  2001. 


1972:  Walter  H.  Dorman  is  medical 
director  of  the  arthritic  care  program  at 
Abbott  -  Northwestern  Hospital  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1974:  Dawn  Obrecht  of  Golden, 
Colo.,  is  a  member  of  the  U.S.A.  age- 
group  triathlon  team  which  competed 
in  Australia  in  April. 

1 978:  Douglas  F.  Bowman  of 

Smethport,  Pa.,  was  invited  to  speak 
at  the  National  Rural  Health  Clinics 
Conference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
November  on  "Creating  an  Effective 
Quality  Improvement  Program  for 
Your  Rural  Health  Clinic."  Bowman 
is  medical  director  of  Rural  1  lealth 


Clinics  and  director  of  quality  manage- 
ment and  utilization  review  at  Charles 
Cole  Memorial  Hospital.  Jonathon  A. 
Edlow  of  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  and 
Louis  R.  Caplan,  '62,  coauthored 
"Primary  Care:  Avoiding  Pitfalls  in 
the  Diagnosis  of  Subarachnoid 
Hemorrhage,"  which  appeared  in  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine.,  vol- 
ume 342,  number  1  (January  2000). 
Dr.  Edlow  also  authored  "Lyme 
Disease  and  Related  Tick-borne 
Illnesses"  in  the  Annals  of  Emergency 
Medicine,  June  1999. 

1 979:  Kristen  A.  Zarfos  of  Deep  River, 
Conn.,  joined  the  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  School  of 
Medicine  as  assistant  professor  of 
surgery. 


1983:  William  G.  Rudolph  of  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.,  was  promoted  to  captain 
in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

1984:  John  R.  Downs  of  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  is  internal  medicine  residency 
program  director  at  Wilford  Hall 
USAF  Medical  Center.  The  program 
has  54  trainees,  the  largest  internal 
medicine  training  program  of  the  Air 
Force.  Timothy  C.  Trageser  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  and  wife  Chris  have  four  children: 
Brian,  13;  Jessica,  nine;  David,  five; 
and  Nicholas,  two.  Dr.  Trageser  is 
medical  director  of  a  cardiac  catheteri- 
zation lab  for  a  medical  center  in  Erie. 

1986:  Seth  Rosen  of  Miami,  Fla.,  is 
chairman  of  the  department  of  medi- 
cine at  Baptist  and  South  Miami 
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hospitals.  He  is  one  of  five  gastroen- 
terologists  in  a  practice  covering  South 
Miami  and  South  Dade  County.  Dr. 
Rosen  and  wife  Melanie  have  two  chil- 
dren: Samantha  (three)  and  Ross  (two). 

1988:  Jason  D.  Eiband  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  a  delegate  to  the  California 
Medical  Association  House  of 
Delegates.  He  sits  on  the  executive 
committee  of  his  hospital,  is  chair  of 
medical  records  and  assistant  chief  of 
emergency  medicine.  He  also  serves  as 
chair  of  a  stroke  task  force. 

1989:  John  &  Maura  Hanrahan  are 

living  in  Park  City,  Utah.  John  is  co- 
founder  or  The  Hope  Alliance,  a  non- 
profit international  humanitarian 
organization  focusing  on  basic  public 
health  issues  such  as  sanitation,  pure 
water  and  long  term  medical  care. 


1990:  Scott  I.  Silas  of  Ponce  Inlet,  Fla., 
is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Orthopaedic  Surgeons. 

1 99 1 :  Bob  &  Jan  Cardinale  practice  in 
Richmond  Va.  They  have  two  daugh- 
ters: Jennifer  (six)  and  Caroline  (one). 

1992:  Susanne  Bobenrieth  and  hus- 
band Ralph  have  bought  a  1915  crafts- 
man bungalow  in  Portland,  Oreg. 
They  invite  classmates  to  visit  them. 
Kenneth  H.  Lee,  wife  Amy  and  son 
Gregory  moved  to  Great  Falls,  Va., 
where  Dr.  Lee  continues  to  work  in  an 
internal  medicine  group  practice. 
Jean  Lighthall  and  husband  Geoffrey 
'95  live  with  daughters  Sara  (five)  and 
Rachel  (two)  in  Mountainview,  Calif. 


Jean  practices  internal  medicine  and 
Geoffrey  has  joined  the  faculty  at 
Stanford  University  in  critical 
care/anesthesia. 

1993:  Denis  Lin  is  joining  a  private 
practice  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  after  com- 
pleting his  pulmonary  critical  care  fel- 
lowship at  Brown  University.  Susma 
Vaidya  and  Kelly  Stone,  MD/PhD  '98 
were  married  in  1996.  Kelly  is  com- 
pleting his  residency  at  CNMC,  while 
Susma  works  at  Suburban  Hospital  in 
Bethesda.  They  have  a  two  year-old 
son  Sauren. 

1995:  Veronica  Florence  Deza  of 

Columbia,  Md.,  is  a  full  time  faculty 
member  of  the  family  practice  resi- 
dency program  at  Franklin  Square.  She 
has  a  soon-to-be  two  year-old  named 
Madeline  Claire. 

1996:  Karen  Boone  of  Baltimore  is 
enjoying  a  part-time  position  as  a 
pediatrician  in  Bel  Air.  She  and  her 
husband  have  a  nine  year-old  daughter 
and  are  expecting  their  second  child 
in  August.  Greta  Hawkins-Mathias 
and  husband  Dr.  Douglas  Mathias  of 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  announce  the  birth 
of  Douglas  Bruce,  born  November  17, 
1999.  Cheryl  Lohman  and  husband 
Mike  welcome  Katherine  Elizabeth, 
born  December  27,  1999.  Cheryl  is 
completing  her  residency  in  family 
practice  at  George  Washington 
University  and  hopes  to  practice  close 
to  home  in  Germantown,  Md. 


The  Medical  Alumni 
Association 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how 
the  Medical  Alumni  Association  is 
governed?  A  Board  of  Directors, 
listed  on  the  contents  page  of  this 
magazine,  oversees  activities  of 
the  Association.  It  consists  of  five 
officers  and  nine  directors.  The 
Board  has  several  standing  com- 
mittees that  oversee  reunion, 
alumni  awards,  Board  nominations, 
bylaws,  budget  and  finances, 
preservation  of  Davidge  Hall  and 
the  Bowers  Collection  of  medical 
artifacts,  and  production  of  the 
Bulletin.  Many  proposals  and  poli- 
cies are  studied  on  the  committee 
level  before  presentation  to  the 
full  Board  and  general  member- 
ship. 

The  Board  meets  four  times 
each  year,  in  addition  to  the  annual 
business  meeting  during  reunion. 
Dues-paying  members  are  invited 
to  attend  meetings  and  are  encour- 
aged to  notify  Board  members  or 
the  alumni  office  of  their  interest  in 
becoming  involved.  For  more  infor- 
mation, please  contact  Larry  Pitrof, 
executive  director,  at  4 1 0-706-7454. 
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Looking  for  a 

Retirement 

Community? 

Make  sure  it  is  an 
accredited  one... 


You  can  count  on  the  Continuing  Care  Accreditation 

Commission's  evaluation  and  "seal  of  approval,"  to 

help  you  choose  the  right  community. 

The  CCAC  is  the  nation's  only  sys- 
tem for  accrediting  continuing  care 
retirement  communities. 

Choose  the  CCRC  closest 
to  you! 

AUGSBURG  LUTHERAN  VILLAGE 

6811  Campfield  Road,  Baltimore,  MD  21207 
Peggy  Hemmeter,  410-486-4573 •www.augsburg.org 

BROADMEAD 

13801  York  Road,  Cockeysville,  MD  21030 
Karolyn  Huffman,  410-527-1900,wwwbroadmead.org 

COUINGTON 

10450  Lottsford  Road,  Mitchellville,  MD  20721 
Ann  Hammond,  301-925-9610»www.collington.com 

EDENWALD 

800  Southerly  Road,  Towson,  MD  21286 
Anne  Perry,  4 10-339-6000  •www.edenwald.org 

FAIRHAVEN 

7200  Third  Avenue,  Sykesville,  MD  21784 

DOTTIE  DlERDORFF, 

410-795-8801  •www.emaseniorcare.org 

ROLAND  PARK  PLACE 

830  West  40th  Street,  Baltimore,  MD  2121 1 
Betsy  Willett,  410-243-5700*www.rolandparkplace.org 

For  more  information  or  a  nationwide  list  of  accredited  communities,  write: 
Continuing  Care  Accreditation  Commission,  901  E  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  500-G, 
^s^  Washington,  DC  20001-2037 

^^     The  above  accredited  CCRC  s  are  sponsonng  this  message. 
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Lewis  M.  Overton,  '29 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
December  2,  1999 

William  T.  Reardon,  '34 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Milton  Schlachman,  '35 
Great  Neck,  New  York 
February  10,  2000 

Helen  Ensor  Llewelyn,  '37 

Myrtle  Beach,  South  Carolina 
January  7,  2000 

Dr.  Llewelyn  received  an  M.P.H.  in 
1 972  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Public  Health,  and 
she  served  as  a  district  health  director 
for  the  South  Carolina  Health  and 
Environmental  Control  Department. 
In  1997,  she  was  named  volunteer  of 
the  year  by  Columbia/Grand  Strand 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Myrde  Beach. 
She  was  a  lover  of  life,  language  and  the 
arts.  Dr.  Llewelyns  father,  Dr.  Charles 
B.  Ensor,  graduated  from  the  Baltimore 
Medical  College  in  1903  (which  merged 
with  the  SOM  in  1913).  Her  brother 
Bennett  received  a  DDS  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Dentistry,  and  she  was  preceded  in  death 
by  husband  Louis  G.  Llewelyn,  '35. 

George  J.  Weems,  '37 
Huntington,  Maryland 
January  10,  2000 

Sylvan  D.  Goldberg,  '39 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

April  14,  2000 

After  completing  training  at  Church 

Home  and  Hospital  in  1944,  Dr. 

Goldberg  served  as  a  captain  in  the 

Army  Medical  Corps  in  England, 

France  and  Germany  during  WWII. 
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He  returned  to  Baltimore  and  opened 
a  private  practice  in  internal  medicine. 
He  was  chief  of  medicine  and  the  resi- 
dency director  at  Church  Hospital  from 
1967—72  where  he  mentored  young 
doctors.  Dr.  Goldberg  retired  from  pri- 
vate practice  in  1985.  In  retirement  he 
volunteered  for  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free 
Library,  the  Center  for  Infant  Study  at 
Maryland,  and  Jewish  Family  Services. 
He  was  an  avid  golfer,  enjoyed  jazz 
and  was  a  fan  of  mystery  novels.  Dr. 
Goldberg  is  survived  by  his  second  wife, 
Louise,  and  two  sons:  Nelson,  73  and 
Jonathan.  His  first  wife,  Bernice,  passed 
away  in  1975. 

Thomas  Manning  Hutchins,   39 

Mitchellville,  Maryland 
October  2,  1999 

Dr.  Hutchins  served  in  the  Medical 
Corps  during  WWII.  Following  military 
service,  he  practiced  abdominal  surgery 
for  40  years.  He  was  a  life  member  of 
the  Prince  Georges  County  Medical 
Society  and  the  Board  of  Abdominal 
Surgeons.  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  wife  Elizabeth.  Survivors  include 
daughters  Anne  H.  Miller  and  Sharon 
H.  Kemm,  and  three  grandchildren. 

Richard  A.  Conlen,  '41 

Lighthouse  Point,  Florida 
August  29,  1999 

Dr.  Conlen  trained  in  internal  medicine 
at  Cooper  Hospital  in  Camden,  N.J., 
and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  where  he  was  later  appointed 
instructor  in  the  department  of  physical 
medicine  and  rehabilitation.  Dr.  Conlen 
also  trained  at  the  University  of  New 
York  Post  Graduate  Medical  School.  He 
was  medical  director  and  held  a  teaching 
appointment  at  Misericordia  Hospital  in 


Philadelphia  and  at  Childrens  Seashore 
Hospital  in  Adantic  City.  He  was  a  con- 
sultant at  Burdette-Tomlin  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Cape  May  Court  House, 
N.J.,  Mercy  Hospital  in  Sea  Isle,  N.J., 
and  at  Veterans  Hospital  in  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.  He  is  survived  by  wife  Bette, 
two  children  and  two  grandchildren. 

Edward  L.  Freyjr.,  '41 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
April  23,  2000 

Dr.  Frey  completed  his  training  at 
Mercy  Hospital  before  serving  in  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  in  the  Pacific  with 
the  81st  Division  during  WWII.  He  was 
wounded  during  the  invasion  of  Peleliu 
and  received  the  Purple  Heart.  He  was 
discharged  at  wars  end  with  the  rank  of 
captain.  Dr.  Frey  returned  to  Baltimore 
and  opened  a  private  pediatrics  practice 
which  was  later  moved  to  Westview.  He 
was  on  the  staff  at  St.  Agnes  Hospital  for 
35  years.  He  was  considered  an  old-time 
doctor  who  worked  long  hours,  made 
house  calls  and  often  had  to  go  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  Dr.  Frey  was 
a  founding  member  of  Turf  Valley 
Country  Club  and  was  an  avid  golfer. 
He  was  a  big-band  enthusiast  and  an 
accomplished  ballroom  dancer.  He  is 
survived  by  wife  O'Delle,  one  daughter, 
three  sons,  nine  grandchildren  and  three 
great-grandchildren. 

William  A.  Mitchell,  '41 

Lufkin,  Texas 
August  18,  1999 

Dr.  Mitchell  practiced  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  for  44  years,  36  of  which 
were  in  Lufkin.  He  was  re-certified  in 
1980  and  retired  from  private  practice 
in  1988.  Appointments  included  chief 
of  staff  at  Memorial  Hospital  from 
1969-70  and  director  of  civil  defense 


for  Angelina  County  and  the  City  of 
Lufkin.  He  was  a  member  of  numerous 
professional  and  civic  organizations  and 
is  survived  by  wife  Hilda,  two  daugh- 
ters, one  son,  and  five  grandchildren. 

Seymour  Sacks,  '43M 

Palm  Beach,  Florida 
November  23,  1999 
Dr.  Sacks  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  for  a  well-run  field  hospital  during 
WWII.  He  served  with  the  Third  Army 
and  rode  in  a  jeep  with  Gen.  Patton  into 
Czechoslovakia  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
He  chose  obstetrics  and  gynecology  as 
a  specialty  after  realizing  that  he  felt 
better  equipped  emotionally  to  work 
in  a  field  that  was  associated  with  joy 
rather  than  to  deal  with  disease  and 
death.  Dr.  Sacks  practiced  in  Needham, 
Fla.,  for  35  years  and  was  on  the  staff  at 
the  Glover  and  Lying-in  Hospitals.  He 
was  a  founding  member  of  Israel  Cancer 
Association  U.S.A.,  where  he  established 
a  research  fellowship  in  memory  of  his 
first  wife,  Mary.  Dr.  Sacks  is  survived  by 
wife  Beatrice,  three  sons,  three  stepsons, 
six  grandchildren  and  five  step-grand- 
children. 

Thomas  L.  Wilson,  '43M 
Jacksonville,  Illinois 
January  2000 

Grayson  S.  Waldrop,  '43M 
Durham,  North  Carolina 

Ellsworth  H.  North  Jr.,  '46 

Nags  Head,  North  Carolina 
December  1999 

James  Seaborn  Blair  Jr.,  '47 

Wallace,  North  Carolina 

September  5,  1999 

Dr.  Blair  trained  at  the  University  of 
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Virginia  and  at  St.  Luke  Hospital  in 
Bethlehem,  Penn.,  before  returning  to 
Wallace  and  opening  a  family  practice. 
He  was  recalled  to  active  duty  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  in  1952  and  was  sent  to 
Korea.  Dr.  Blair  was  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart  and  received  an  award  of  appreci- 
ation from  the  Bishop  of  Korea  for  his 
volunteer  medical  services  in  an  orphan- 
age. Upon  completing  his  military  ser- 
vice, he  returned  to  practice  in  Wallace 
and  several  years  later  was  named  clini- 
cal professor  of  family  medicine  at  East 
Carolina  University  School  of  Medicine. 
He  received  two  awards  for  family 
physician  of  the  year  in  North  Carolina 
and  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to 
the  state's  human  relations  commission. 
He  is  survived  by  wife  Elizabeth,  three 
children  and  eight  grandchildren. 

William  P.  Benjamin,  '49 

Floral  Park,  New  York 
December  21,  1999 
Dr.  Benjamin  received  training  in 
Topeka,  Kans.,  at  the  Menninger  School 
of  Psychiatry  and  Psychoanalytic 
Institute.  In  1958,  he  began  a  31  year 
career  at  Hillside  Hospital,  a  division 
of  Long  Island  Jewish  Medical  Center, 
where  he  developed  and  directed  the 
Psychiatric  Day  Hospital.  He  was  asso- 
ciate professor  of  clinical  psychiatry  at 
Stoney  Brook-SUNY  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1989,  and  he  maintained  a 
private  practice  until  shortly  before  his 
death.  Dr.  Benjamin  enjoyed  fishing, 
boating,  traveling  and  nature.  He  is 
survived  by  wife  Marilyn,  three  children 
and  five  grandchildren. 


Joseph  B.  Bronushas,  '50 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
March  31,  2000 

Dr.  Bronushas  trained  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  served  in  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  from  1952-55.  After 
military  service,  he  opened  a  general 
practice  at  his  rowhouse  on  O'Donnell 
Street  where  he  worked  for  several  years. 
During  that  time  he  would  accept  a 
chicken,  cake  or  pie  in  lieu  of  payment 
from  patients  experiencing  economic 
hardships.  Heart  surgery  in  the  early 
1 970s  ended  his  practice  and  convinced 
him  to  teach  full  time.  He  became  a  full 
time  associate  professor  of  medicine  in 
the  department  of  family  medicine  at 
Maryland  until  retirement  in  1981.  Dr. 
Bronushas  was  known  for  his  hearty 
laughter  and  penchant  for  irreverent 
jokes,  and  he  was  well  respected  by  both 
patients  and  colleagues.  Memberships 
included  the  American  Academy  of 
Family  Physicians,  Rush  Medical  Club 
and  Phi  Delta  Theta.  Survivors  include 
wife  Carolyn,  two  children  and  five 
grandchildren. 

Donald  J.  Myers,  '51 
Wintersville,  Ohio 
November  5,  1999 

Joseph  Patrick  Gillotte,  '53 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

February  10,  2000 

Dr.  Gillotte  was  chief  pathologist  for  26 

years  at  Morton  F  Plant  Hospital  in 

Clearwater,  Fla. 

Dale  R.  Bernston,  '54 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
September  28,  1999 


George  Hamilton  Friskey,  '55 

Ellicott  City,  Maryland 
March  28,  2000 

Dr.  Friskey  was  an  army  dental  assistant 
during  the  waning  days  of  WWII  where 
he  became  interested  in  medicine.  Upon 
graduation,  he  trained  at  St.  Agnes 
Hospital  and  the  University  of 
Maryland  before  opening  a  general 
practice  at  his  rowhouse  on  Wilkens 
Avenue.  In  1960,  he  received  additional 
training  in  anesthesiology  at  Maryland 
and  practiced  this  specialty  at  Lutheran, 
South  Baltimore  General  and  Bon 
Secours  hospitals  before  joining  the  staff 
at  Good  Samaritan  in  1975.  He 
remained  there  until  his  semi-retirement 
in  1998.  Colleagues  recall  Dr.  Friskey 's 
ability  to  enliven  operating  rooms  and 
sooth  patients  with  his  lighthearted 
humor.  He  was  an  avid  vegetable 
gardener  and  was  known  for  growing 
exceptional  tomatoes.  Dr.  Friskey  is 
survived  by  wife  Ruby,  two  children 
and  one  granddaughter. 

Frank  W.  Longo,  '55 

Harrison,  New  York 
January  1998 

John  D.  Downing  Jr.,  '56 

Clearwater,  Florida 
March  10,  1999 

Selina  Balco  Baumgardner,  '57 

New  Vernon,  New  Jersey 
May  13,  2000 

Dr.  Baumgardner's  career  included 
research  and  research  administration. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  John  Beale 
Davidge  Alliance,  the  medical  school's 
recognition  society  for  major  donors. 
She  enjoyed  the  Metropolitan  opera  and 
the  ballet.  Dr.  Baumgardner  is  survived 
by  husband  George  Baumgardner,  '58, 
two  sons  and  two  granddaughters. 
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William  J.  R.  Dunseath,  '59 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
May  6,  2000 

Dr.  Dunseath  earned  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1946  and 
served  aboard  a  minesweeper  during  the 
waning  days  of  WWII  in  the  Pacific 
Theater.  In  1948,  he  graduated  from 
flight  school  and  flew  aircraft  in  Korea 
during  the  war.  He  later  taught  flying  to 
midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy  and 
was  discharged  from  the  Navy  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander.  Upon 
graduation  from  medical  school,  Dr. 
Dunseath  trained  at  Mercy  Hospital  and 
the  University  of  Maryland.  He  served 
as  chief  of  dermatology  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  for  33  years  and  maintained  a 
private  practice  in  the  St.  Joseph 
Professional  Building  before  retirement 
in  1996.  He  served  as  the  99th  president 
of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  in 
1973,  was  a  Silver  Circle  member  or  the 
John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance,  and  will 
be  remembered  for  his  leadership  as  co- 
chair  of  the  restoration  committee  that 
saved  Davidge  Hall  in  the  late  1970s. 
He  enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing.  Dr. 
Dunseath  is  survived  by  wife  Suzanne, 
daughters  Sherry  and  Suzanne;  son  Dr. 
W  J.  Ross  Dunseath;  and  two  grand- 
children. 

Michael  M.  Shefferman,  '62 

McLean,  Virginia 
September  22,  1999 
Dr.  Shefferman  graduated  magna  cum 
laude  from  medical  school,  before  serv- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  as 
director  of  the  heart  disease  control  pro- 
gram in  Puerto  Rico.  In  1965,  he 
moved  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  for 
1 8  years  he  maintained  a  private  prac- 
tice in  internal  medicine  and  served  as 


director  of  internal  medicine  at  the 
Psychiatric  Institute.  Dr.  Shefferman 
was  a  member  of  the  adjunct  faculty  and 
the  admissions  committee  at  the  George 
Washington  University  Medical  School. 
Survivors  include  wife  Ileen,  three  chil- 
dren and  two  grandchildren. 

Walter  W  Shervington,  '63 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
April  15,  2000 

Dr.  Shervington  trained  at  Sheppard 
Pratt  Hospital.  After  working  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  in  Missouri 
and  Michigan,  he  joined  the  faculty  at 
the  University  ot  Michigan  as  assistant 
professor.  In  1970,  Dr.  Shervington 
received  a  faculty  appointment  as  assis- 
tant professor  at  the  University  of 
California,  San  Francisco.  A  short  time 
later  he  headed  back  to  Maryland  to 
become  chief  of  the  psychiatry  training 
branch  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Mental  Health.  In  1976,  he  returned  to 
California  where  he  developed  a  private 
practice  before  becoming  an  associate 
professor  of  psychiatry  at  Louisiana 
State  University.  The  focus  of  his  clinical 
work  was  HIV/AIDS.  In  1992,  he  took 
a  leave  of  absence  from  LSU  to  become 
the  Governor's  assistant  secretary  of  the 
office  of  mental  health.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Medical 
Association  in  1999.  Survivors  include 
wife  Dr.  Denese  McFarlane  Shervington 
and  daughters  Shanga  and  Iman.  One 
week  before  his  death,  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association  published  a  profile 
on  Dr.  Shervington's  career  in  its  alumni 
magazine.  The  Bulletin  editorial  board 
wishes  to  extend  its  condolences  to  the 
family. 


David  A.  Bryan,  78 

Laurel,  Maryland 
February  13,  2000 
Dr.  Bryan,  at  age  two,  was  diagnosed 
with  nephrosis  and  in  1969  became 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital's  first  kidney 
transplant  patient.  Upon  graduation 
from  medical  school,  he  trained  in 
Danville,  Va.,  and  became  board  certi- 
fied in  internal  medicine.  In  1981,  he 
moved  to  Laurel,  Md.,  to  become  the 
daytime  house  physician  at  what  is 
now  Laurel  Regional  Hospital.  He  was 
respected  for  his  medical  knowledge  and 
also  for  his  character  and  caring  manner. 
Dr.  Bryan  participated  in  numerous 
bible  studies  in  and  out  of  his  home. 
He  is  survived  by  wife  Debbie  and 
four  sons. 


may  dt-madoto: 

Medical  Alumni  Association  of  the 
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WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  FINDING  PROFESSIONAL  LIABILITY 
INSURANCE,  ALL  ROADS  L£AD  TO  CLARENDON. 

The  need  for  comprehensive  professional  liability  insurance  has  never  been  greater. 
And  with  so  many  new  companies  sprouting  up  almost  daily,  finding  the  right  plan  isn't 
getting  any  easier.   That's  why  Clarendon  may  be  the  program  you're  looking  for. 

Clarendon  professional  liability  protection  policies  come  with  an  A.M.  Best  A  (Excellent) 
rating  as  well.  So  while  other  carriers  dot  the  landscape  and  attempt  to  block  your 
view  Clarendon  will  help  you  navigate  through  the  many  choices  by  providing  a 
program  designed  specifically  for  your  needs. 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  arrive  at  your  destination 
safely  contact: 


The  Golf  Atlantic 
Professional  Liability  Program 

GULF  ATLANTIC  INSVKANCE  SERVICES.  INC 

1-800-739-4242 


"CMncoteague 


CLARENDON  NATIONAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 


The  Clarendon  National  Insurance  Company  Professional  Liability  Program  is  administered  in  part  by  Gulf  Atlantic  Insurance  Senices,  Inc. 
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"Mortgage  or  Home  Equity?" 

Call  SECU 


Great  rates  for 

Fixed  •  FHA 

Adjustable       •  VA 
Refinancing     -Jumbo 


Use  home  equity  to 

Buy  a  car  •  Pay  tuition 

Pay  off  debts      •  Take  a  trip 
Remodel 


Call  410-296-SECU  or 
1-800-TRY-SECUand 
select  Option  "2." 

Or  check  our  rates  online: 
www.secumd.org 


SECU 


UMB  branch:  11  S.  Paca  Street 
Campus  ATM:  Student  Union 


University  of  Maryland  alumni,  students  and  employees  can  join  State  Employees  ^^ 
Credit  Union  of  Md.,  Inc.  Just  $10  into  a  Share  Savings  account  opens  your  membership.  T  =  T 
Accounts  insured  to  $100,000  by  National  Credit  Union  Administration. 


EQUAL  HOUSING 
LENDER 


The  University  of  Maryland  Medical 
System's  Foundation  is  proud  to  offer 
you  an  innovative  way  to  help  save  lives, 
cure  cancer,  help  babies  or  transplant 
kidneys  online.  When  you  click... 

Cllch  on:  uiuiui.ummsloundation.org 

Give.  Phone.  Fly.  Save  Lives. 
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RETIREMENT 


INSURANCE 


MUTUAL  FUNDS 


TRUST  5ERVICE5 


FINANCING 


TIAA-CREF  s  tax-deferred 
solutions  can  help  you  reach 
your  retirement  goals  faster. 


a  free 
iax-sav/ngs 
calculator 


When  you're  investing  for  retirement,  the  adage  "never  put 
off  until  tomorrow  what  you  can  do  today" doesn't  apply 
to  taxes. 

That's  because  investments  that  aren't  eroded  by 
taxes  can  add  up  to  significantly  more  money  for  you — 
money  you  can  use  to  supplement  your  pension  and 
Social  Security. 

Let  our  consultants  show  you  all  the  advantages  of  tax 
deferral,  or  call  us  for  a  free  tax-savings  calculator. 

Supplemental  Retirement  Annuities  (SRAs),  IRAs  and 
other  tax-saving  solutions — along  with  TIAA-CREF's  low 
expenses  and  solid  investment  performance — can  help 
you  invest  tax  smart  today  so  that  you  can  reach  your 
retirement  goals  faster  in  the  years  to  come. 


Ensuring  the  future 
for  those  who  shape  it." 


TAX  DEFERRAL  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE 


$102,068 

Tax-deferred  savings  after  taxes1 


$67,514 

After-tax  savings 


5100  per  month  for  30  gears 


In  this  hgpothetical  example,  setting  aside  5100 
a  month  in  a  tax-deferred  investment  with  an  8% 
return  in  a  28%  tax  bracket  shows  better  growth 
after  30  years  than  the  same  net  amount  put  into 


a  savings  account. 


1    800  842-2776 


www.tiaa-cref.org 


1 .  Under  federal  lax  law,  withdrawals  prior  to  age  59  1  /2  are  subject  to  restrictions,  and  may  be  subject  to  a  1 0%  additional  tax.  2.  The  chart  above  is  presented  for  illustrative  purposes  only  and  does  not  reflect 
actual  performance,  or  predict  future  results,  of  any  TIAA-CREF  account,  or  reflect  expenses.  TIAA-CREF  Individual  and  Institutional  Services,  Inc.  distributes  CREF  certificates  and  interests  in  the  TIAA  Real  Estate 
Account. Teachers  Personal  Investors  Services,  Inc.  distributes  the  variable  component  of  the  personal  annuities,  mutual  funds  and  tuition  savings  agreements  TIAA  and  TIAA-CREF  Life  Insurance  Co.  issue  insurance 
and  annuities  TIAA-CREF  Trust  Company,  FSB  provides  trust  services.  Investment  products  are  not  FDIC  insured,  may  lose  value  and  are  not  bank  guaranteed.  For  more  complete  information  on  our  securities 
products,  call  1  800  842  2776,  ext.  5509,  for  the  prospectuses.  Read  them  carefully  before  you  invest.  ©  2000  TIAA-CREF  New  York,  NY  4/12 
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MARYLAND'S  CENTER  FOR  CELIAC  RESEARCH: 
RAISING  AWARENESS  OF  A  PHANTOM  ILLNESS 

Nearly  one  out  of  every  1 50  Americans  suffers  from  celiac 
disease,  a  genetic  disorder  that  makes  sufferers  unable  to  eat 
foods  that  contain  the  protein  gluten.  It  can  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  diagnose  because  the  symptoms  are  disguised  as  a 
number  of  other  illnesses.  To  increase  awareness  of  the 
disease,  the  University  of  Maryland's  Center  for  Celiac 
Research  teamed  up  with  Oakland  Raiders  probowl  quar- 
terback Rich  Gannon  in  launching  a  nationwide  public 
service  campaign.  Gannon's  daughter  Danielle  (cover)  has 
Celiac  Disease.  Cover  photo  by  Mike  Tob/n 


ALUMNI  PROFILE:  THERESA  ORA  SNAITH, '23 
MARYLAND'S  FIRST  FEMALE  GRADUATE 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  Theresa  Snaith  hangs  on  the  wall  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital  in  Weston,  West 
Virginia.  Snaith,  a  pediatrician,  received  acclaim  at  the 
hospital  for  being  the  first  woman  in  her  group  practice. 
At  the  University  of  Maryland,  she  is  remembered  as  the 
first  female  graduate  of  our  medical  school. 
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potato-based  vaccine  (page  6) 
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Dean's  Message 


Donald  E.  Wilson,  MD,  MACP 
Dean.  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine 
Vice-President  for  Medical  Affairs.  University  of  Maryland 
President.  University  Physicians 


A  year  ago  Howard  Dickler,  MD, 
associate  dean  for  graduate 
and  research  studies,  said: 
"Explosive  growth  in  biomedical  tech- 
nology has  created  a  bursting  pipeline 
of  potential  interventions  and  diagnos- 
tics for  human  diseases.  The  bottleneck 
in  the  development  process  is  the  avail- 
ability of  patients  and  clinical  investiga- 
tors to  conduct  the  clinical  trials  to 
evaluate  new  agents,  devices,  and  proce- 
dures. Establishment  of  a  center  for 
clinical  trials  would  allow  us  to  opti- 
mally access  this  opportunity,  increase 
research  opportunities  for  the  faculty, 
enhance  in-housc  development  of  intel- 
lectual property  (vertical  integration), 
increase  collaborations  between  basic 
and  clinical  investigators  to  conduct 
mechanistic  research  within  clinical 
trials,  and  enhance  our  reputation  as  a 
world-class  medical  facility,  [herein 
increasing  patient  referrals." 

Turning  rhetoric  into  action,  in  July 
we  officially  opened  the  University  of 
Maryland  Center  for  Clinical  Trials 
1  (    Q.  The  CCT,  based  in  the  school 
of  medicine,  is  a  unit  of  the  University 
of  Maryland,  Baltimore  (UMR),  that 


brings  together  university  investigators 
and  sponsor  organizations  to  initiate, 
conduct,  and  complete  clinical  research 
studies  as  efficiently  and  safely  as  possi- 
ble. The  CCT  serves  as  a  one-stop, 
full-service  resource  for  industrial 
sponsors  who  are  committed  to  per- 
forming the  highest-quality  clinical 
studies.  Additionally,  the  CCT  assists 
sponsors  in  placing  and  completing 
studies  by  facilitating  contacts  with 
university  investigators  and  providing 
ongoing  support  and  expertise  in  all 
study  phases,  from  pre-study  negotia- 
tion through  project  completion  and 
reporting. 

The  CCT  serves  all  schools  at  the 
UMB  campus  in  the  initiation,  admin- 
istration, and  close-out  of  any  type 
of  industry-sponsored  clinical  study 
(phase  I  through  phase  IV,  as  a  single- 
site,  participating-site,  or  as  part  of  a 
multiple-site  study).  We  have  a  pool  of 
more  than  1,500  faculty/ researchers  in 
the  professional  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  nursing,  and  pharmacy  upon 
which  to  draw,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
most  advanced  equipment  and  facilities 
of  any  academic  medical  center  in  the 
world. 

The  center  has  the  potential  to 
increase  clinical  trial  research  funding 
in  two  ways.  First,  by  developing  an 
expedited  pre-enrollment  process, 
investigators  will  be  positioned  to 
rapidly  enroll  the  targeted  number  of 
patients.  Second,  the  CCT  has  the 
potential  to  increase  the  number  of 
clinical  trial  awards  in  several  ways: 
(1)  meeting  sponsor  time-line,  with 
enhancement  of  enrollment,  retention 
and  completion  goals;  (2)  involving 
new  research  areas  and  investigators; 
(3)  creating  a  single  point  of  contact  to 
improve  matchmaking;  and  (4)  creating 
the  capability  to  serve  as  the  coordinat- 
ing  center  for  multi-site  trials. 

( )ur  center  is  but  one  example  of  our 
efforts  to  increase  research  funding. 


Recently  the  University  of  Maryland 
Center  for  Vaccine  Development 
(CVD)  was  awarded  $20.4  million 
from  the  Bill  and  Melinda  Gates 
Foundation.  This  five-year  grant  will 
be  used  to  develop  a  safe  and  effective 
"stealth"  mucosal  measles  vaccine  that, 
for  the  first  time,  would  protect  infants 
less  than  nine  months  old  in  developing 
countries,  particularly  in  Africa.  While 
widespread  use  of  the  current  injected 
measles  vaccine  has  saved  the  lives  of 
millions  of  children,  the  disease  is  far 
from  being  eradicated  because  of  a 
window  of  vulnerability  among  infants 
five  to  eight  months  old.  The  CVD  will 
develop  an  oral  or  nasal  vaccine  that 
will  allow  infants  to  develop  protection 
from  the  measles  virus  while  avoiding 
an  attack  by  maternal  antibodies. 

In  addition,  we  have  received  a  $2 
million  extramural  research  facilities 
construction  grant  for  an  emerging 
pathogens  research  center  to  be  housed 
in  the  new  Health  Sciences  Facility  II 
(HSFII).  This  grant  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  will  provide 
laboratories,  research  offices,  confer- 
ence rooms,  and  a  secure  zone  for  stor- 
ing biohazardous  samples.  HSFII  will 
provide  the  physical  resources  necessary 
to  expand  our  prestigious  programs 
in  infectious  disease  surveillance, 
epidemiology  of  infectious  disease, 
basic  research  in  emerging  pathogens, 
and  vaccine  development.  Ground- 
breaking for  HSFII  is  set  for 
October  24. 

Finally,  I  am  extremely  pleased  to 
report  that  the  school  of  medicine 
received  $156,398,979  in  research 
funding  in  FY2000,  an  increase  of 
$18,325,495— or  13.3%— over 
FY1999.  This  level  of  funding  translates 
into  $500  of  external  funding  for  every 
square  foot  of  research  space — a  level  of 
research  productivity  that  places  us 
among  the  most  productive  medical 
schools  in  the  country.    ™ 
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TWO  CENTURIES  OF  DISTINCTION 


Since  1807,  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine 
has  forged  a  tradition  of 
academic  excellence  and 
pioneering  patient  care.  Your  planned 
gift  can  guarantee  this  tradition  for 
generations  to  come. 

A  gift  of  appreciated  securities  or  a  life 
income  planned  gift  to  advance  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  can  also: 

■  Generate  lifelong  income 

■  Convert  low  yielding  appreciated 
stock  or  real  estate  into  a  higher 
income  stream 

■  Reduce  or  eliminate  capital 
gains  taxes 

■  Produce  significant  federal  income 
tax  deductions 

■  Minimize  or  eliminate  federal 
estate  taxes 
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TO  INVEST  IN  FUTURE 
TRADITIONS... 

For  more  information  about  endowing 
the  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  and  its  continuing  tradition 
of  excellence,  please  contact: 

Garvin  S.  Maffett,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Dean  for  Development 

University  of  Maryland 

School  of  Medicine 

655  West  Baltimore  Street,  Suite  14-002 

Baltimore,  MD  21201 

(410)  706-8503 

email:  gmaffett@som.umaryland.edu 


News   Advances 


New  Leukemia  Drug  Undergoing  Study  at  Greenebaum  Cancer  Center 


A  newly  approved  chemotherapy  drug 
offers  hope  for  leukemia  patients.  The 
drug,  called  Mylotarg,  is  being  offered 
at  the  University  of  Maryland 
Greenebaum  Cancer  Center  where 
researchers  are  also  conducting  a  study 
to  assess  the  drug's  effectiveness  in  com- 
bination with  other  chemotherapy 
drugs,  and  its  impact  when  it  is  given 
earlier  in  the  course  of  treatment. 

Mylotarg — the  first  targeted 
chemotherapy  agent  using  monoclonal 
antibody  technology — was  the  first 
drug  approved  by  the  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  treat  relapsed 
acute  myeloid  leukemia  (AML),  a  can- 
cer of  the  blood  and  bone  marrow  that 
results  in  uncontrolled  proliferation  of 
white  blood  cells. 

AML  is  the  most  common  type  of 
acute  leukemia  in  adults  and,  if 
untreated,  is  a  rapidly  fatal  disease.  The 
American  Cancer  Society  estimates  that 
9,700  new  cases  of  AML  will  occur  in 
the  United  States  this  year;  more  than 
three-fourths  of  patients  with  AML  are 
over  the  age  of  60.  Even  with  treat- 
ment, only  about  20  percent  of  AML 
patients  survive  five  or  more  years. 

Mylotarg  was  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  July 
for  patients  age  60  or  older  who  have 
relapsed  for  the  first  time  and  are  poor 
candidates  for  conventional  treatment. 

In  three  earlier  phase  II  trials  involv- 
ing 142  patients— including  patients  at 
the  Greenebaum  Cancer  Center — 
Mylotarg  alone  produced  a  26  percent 
overall  remission  rate  in  patients  age  60 
and  older  in  their  first  relapse.  Hair 
loss,  a  common  side  effect  of 
chemotherapy,  was  not  associated  with 
Mylotarg  treatment.  The  drug's  safety 
in  patients  whose  condition  has  debili- 
tated to  .i  more  severe  stage  has  not 


been  established,  and  there  have  been 
no  controlled  trials  demonstrating  a 
clinical  benefit  of  the  drug  compared 
with  other  treatments. 

"We're  always  concerned  with  bal- 
ancing the  risks  and  benefits  to 
patients,"  says  Stanley  Frankel,  MD, 
director  of  clinical  studies  at  the  cancer 
center  and  associate  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  the  medical  school.  "Because  it 
offers  a  chance  of  being  as  effective,  if 
not  more  effective,  than  other 
chemotherapy  drugs,  and  with  less  toxi- 
city, the  introduction  of  Mylotarg  as  a 
new  treatment  option  may  benefit  our 
AML  patients." 

Mylotarg  was  approved  as  an 
"orphan"  drug,  intended  for  the  treat- 
ment of  rare  diseases.  The  "orphan"  des- 
ignation provides  special  tax  benefits 
designed  to  encourage  research  and  test- 
ing of  drugs  that  may  be  clinically  use- 
ful but  aren't  likely  to  attract  the  interest 
of  pharmaceutical  companies  because 
costs  of  development  and  distribution 
may  exceed  anticipated  sales  revenues 
due  to  its  limited  market  appeal. 

Myeloid  leukemia  is  characterized  by 
a  rapid  accumulation  of  abnormal 
white  blood  cells  in  the  blood  and  bone 


Stanley  Frankel,  MD 

marrow,  resulting  in  severe  anemia, 
infection  and  hemorrhage.  Mylotarg  is 
given  to  patients  on  two  occasions,  two 
weeks  apart,  as  a  two-hour  intravenous 
infusion.  Standard  chemotherapy  is 
given  in  the  hospital  for  seven  days  and 
requires  patients  to  be  hospitalized  for 
an  extended  period  of  time. 

"We  anticipate  Mylotarg  will  be  an 
important  treatment  option  for  older 
patients  with  relapsed  AML  who  fre- 
quently cannot  tolerate  conventional 
combination  chemotherapy,"  said 
L.  Patrick  Gage,  PhD,  president,  Wyeth- 
Ayerst  Research.  "Mylotarg  can  be 
administered  in  outpatient  settings,  and 
this  may  be  desirable  to  many  patients." 
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News  Advances 


New  Findings  on  "Lazy  Eye" 


When  most  people  hear  the  term  lazy 
eye,  they  think  of  an  eye  that  drifts  to 
one  side.  But  to  ophthalmologists,  lazy 
eye  is  another  term  for  amblyopia,  a 
condition  in  which  vision  is  decreased 
in  one  eye.  Amblyopia  affects  up  to 
four  percent  of  children  and  adults  in 
the  U.S.  The  vision  loss,  which  begins 
in  childhood,  is  a  lifelong  problem 
and  cannot  be  corrected  with  lenses. 
However,  research  is  providing  new 
clues  that  may  lead  to  better  treatment. 
Researchers  at  the  medical  school  have 
detected  previously  unknown  abnor- 
malities in  the  retina  of  people  with 
moderate  and  severe  amblyopia.  Their 
preliminary  findings  were  presented  at 
the  Association  for  Research  in  Vision 
and  Ophthalmology  (ARVO)  confer- 
ence in  spring. 

The  conventional  thinking  has  been 
that  amblyopia  results  in  structural  and 
functional  changes  in  the  brain,  says 
researcher  Kelly  Hutcheson,  MD, 
assistant  professor  of  ophthalmology 
and  director  of  pediatric  ophthalmol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Maryland 
Hospital  for  Children.  "Now  we  are 
seeing  abnormalities  in  the  retina 
which  tell  us  that  there  may  be  another 
element  to  the  problem  as  well," 
explains  Dr.  Hutcheson.  The 
researchers  do  not  know  why  these 
changes  occur. 

To  detect  the  abnormalities  in 
amblyopic  patients,  the  researchers 
used  new  multifocal  electro retinogram 
(M-ERG)  technology.  The  M-ERG 
uses  a  high  intensity  beam  of  light  to 
measure  the  retina's  reaction  to  light. 
During  the  exam,  a  patient  wears  a  spe- 
cial contact  lens  which  detects  electrical 
impulses  from  the  retina  as  the  light 
shines  upon  it.  The  data  are  then  used 
to  create  a  map  of  the  eye.  The  M-ERG 


data  from  the  amblyopic  eye  were  com- 
pared with  data  from  the  patient's 
healthy  eye  and  with  patients  who  do 
not  have  the  disorder.  According  to 
the  study,  patients  with  visual  acuity 
of  20/50  or  worse  showed  a  reduced 
response  to  light  on  the  M-ERG  test, 
indicating  an  abnormality.  However,  no 
M-ERG  changes  were  detected  among 
amblyopic  patients  with  a  visual  acuity 
better  than  20/50  or  among  patients 
without  lazy  eye. 

"The  new  multifocal  ERG  is  much 
more  sophisticated  than  previous  tests," 
says  researcher  Mary  A.  Johnson,  MD, 
associate  professor  of  ophthalmology  at 
the  medical  school.  "With  this  test,  we 
can  measure  108  different  points  along 
the  retina.  This  allows  us  to  detect  sub- 
tle abnormalities  which  couldn't  be 
detected  before,"  explains  Dr.  Johnson. 

"I  think  these  findings  can  give  us  a 
greater  understanding  of  what  is  hap- 
pening with  the  eye  of  the  amblyopic 
patient.  Some  day  this  may  lead  to  a 


better  treatment,  but  clearly  more 
research  is  needed,"  adds  Dr.  Hutcheson. 
In  addition  to  this  study,  the  medical 
school  is  taking  part  in  a  nationwide 
clinical  trial  to  determine  the  most 
effective  treatment  for  children  with 
amblyopia.  One  method  uses  drops  of 
the  drug  atropine.  The  medication 
blurs  the  vision  in  the  child's  good  eye, 
forcing  the  weaker,  amblyopic  eye  to 
work  harder  and  see  better.  Another 
treatment  works  in  the  same  way,  but 
replaces  the  drops  with  a  patch,  cover- 
ing the  good  eye.  m 
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News   Advances 


Potato  Vaccine  Could  Fight  Stomach  Virus 


Carol  0.  Jacket  MD 

Researchers  at  the  University  ol 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine  Center 
for  Vaccine  Development  (CVD) 
have  successfully  tested  a  potato-based 
vaccine  to  combat  the  Norwalk  Virus, 
spread  by  contaminated  food  and 
water.   The  virus  causes  severe  abdomi- 
nal pain  and  diarrhi 

Researchers  demonstrated  thai  the 
edible  vaccine  is  sale  and  stimulates 


antibodies,  or  germ- 
fighting  proteins  in 
the  volunteers 
tested.  The  study  is 
published  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Infectious  Diseases. 

"We  are  excited 
about  this  novel 
approach  to  devel- 
oping vaccines 
because  of  its  poten- 
tial to  protect  indi- 
viduals around  the 
world,  especially  in 
regions  where 
injected  vaccines  are 
less  practical,"  says 
Carol  O.  Tacket, 
MD,  professor  of 
medicine  at  the 
medical  school  and 
the  lead  investigator. 
An  edible  vaccine 
would  be  easy 
to  produce,  safe, 
affordable  and 
effective. 

This  new 
approach  to  deliver- 
ing a  vaccine 
through  a  plant  was 
pioneered  at  the 
CVD  and  the  Boyce 
Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research 
at  Cornell  University.  The  studies  were 
funded  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases. 

To  be  immunized,  people  would 
need  to  eat  a  raw  vegetable  that 
contains  the  gene  tor  the  vaccine 
protein.  "It's  exciting  to  think  ol 
the  hit  lire  lor  this  type  ol  vaccine 
delivery  system  and  the  varieties  of 


organisms  we  may  one  day  be  able  to 
fight,"  says  Dr.  Tacket. 

The  Norwalk  Virus  and  closely 
related  members  of  the  same  virus 
family  account  for  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  non-bacterial  gastroenteritis 
(severe  abdominal  pain  and  diarrhea)  in 
the  United  States  and  in  other  industri- 
alized countries.  In  developing  coun- 
tries, the  rapid  and  severe  spread  of  the 
Norwalk  Virus  is  a  leading  cause  of 
infant  mortality. 

Dr.  Tacket  and  colleague  Myron  M. 
Levine,  M.D.,  D.T.P.H.,  professor  ol 
medicine  at  the  medical  school  and 
director  of  the  center,  worked  with 
researchers  at  the  Boyce  Thompson 
Institute  for  Plant  Research  and  Baylor 
College  ol  Medicine. 

Boyce  Thompson  researchers  created 
the  vaccine  by  introducing  a  gene  that 
encoded  the  Norwalk  Virus  coat  into  a 
potato  plants  DNA.  The  potato  vaccine 
was  then  tested  at  the  center  in  a  double- 
blind  study  of  24  adult  volunteers. 
Results  show  that  19  of  the  20  volun- 
teers (95  percent)  who  were  given  the 
potato  containing  the  vaccine  developed 
antibodies  that  fight  the  Norwalk  Virus. 
Edible  plant  vaccines  will  continue  to 
be  tested  in  volunteers  for  the  next  few 
years  and  could  be  available  to  protect 
people  in  5-10  years. 

In  1998,  Dr.  Tacket,  along  with 
researchers  at  the  Boyce  Thompson 
Institute,  published  the  results  of 
a  study  of  a  potato  vaccine  against 
E.  coli,  a  common  cause  of  serious 
diarrhea  in  children  and  adults  around 
the  world.  The  study  showed  that  eat- 
ing the  potato  was  an  effective  way  to 
develop  immunity  to  the  E.  coli  toxin.   ; 
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WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  FINDING  PROFESSIONAL  LIABILITY 
INSURANCE,  ALL  ROADS  LEAD  TO  CLARENDON. 

The  need  for  comprehensive  professional  liability  insurance  has  never  been  greater. 
And  with  so  many  new  companies  sprouting  up  almost  daily  finding  the  right  plan  isn't 
getting  any  easier.  Thafs  why  Clarendon  may  be  the  program  you're  looking  for. 

Clarendon  professional  liability  protection  policies  come  with  an  A.M.  Best  A  (Excellent) 

rating  as  well.  So  while  other  carriers  dot  the  landscape  and  attempt  to  block  your 
view.  Clarendon  will  help  you  navigate  through  the  many  choices  by  providing  a 
program  designed  specifically  for  your  needs. 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  arrive  at  your  destination 
safely,  contact: 


The  Golf  Atlantic 
Professional  Liability  Program 

Gulf  Atlantic  insurance  services,  inc. 

Central  Agent 

1-800-739-4242 


CLARENDON  NATIONAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 


The  Clarendon  National  Insurance  Company  Professional  Liability  Program  is  administered  in  part  by  Gulf  Atlantic  Insurance  Services,  Inc. 


Looking  for  a 

Retirement 

Community? 

Make  sure  it  is  an 
accredited  one... 


You  can  count  on  the  Continuing  Care  Accreditation 

Commission's  evaluation  and  "seal  of  approval,"  to 

help  you  choose  the  nght  community. 

The  CCAC  is  the  nation's  only  sys- 
tem for  accrediting  continuing  care 
retirement  communities. 

Choose  the  CCRC  closest 
to  you  I 

BROADMEAD 

13801  York  Road,  Cockeysville,  MD  21030 

Karolyn  Huffman,  410-527-1900 

www.broadmead.org 

COLLINGTON 

10450  Lottsford  Road,  Mitchellville,  MD  20721 

Ann  Hammond,  301-925-9610 

www.collington.com 

EDENWALD 

800  Southerly  Road,  Towson,  MD  21286 

Anne  Perry,  410-339-6000 

www.  edenwald .  org 

FAIRHAVEN 

7200  Third  Avenue,  Sykesville,  MD  21784 

410-795-8801 

www.  emaseniorcare .  org 

ROLAND  PARK  PLACE 

830  West  40th  Street,  Baltimore,  MD  212 1 1 

Betsy  Willett,  410-243-5700 

www.rolandparkplace.org 

For  more  information  or  a  nationwide  list  of  accredited  communities,  write: 

Conrinuing  Care  Accreditation  Commission,  901  E  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  500-G, 

Washington,  DC  20004-2037 

I  E  I     The  above  accredited  CCRC's  are  sponsoring  this  message. 


News   Advances 


Colin  F.  Mackenzie,  MD 


New  Director  for  National  Study 
Center  for  Trauma  &  Emergency 
Medical  Systems 


Colin  F.  Mackenzie,  MD, 

has  been  named  director  of 
the  Charles  "McC."  Mathias 
Jr.,  National  Study  Center 
for  Trauma  and  Emergency 
Medical  Systems  by  Dr. 
Donald  E.  Wilson,  vice 
president  for  medical  affairs 
and  dean  of  the  medical 
school. 

Dr.  Mackenzie,  who  has 
served  as  interim  chair  of  the 
center  since  1996,  is  also  professor  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
department  of  anesthesiology  and  director  of  anesthesiology 
at  the  R  Adams  Cowley  Shock  Trauma  Center. 

"I  am  pleased  to  appoint  Dr.  Mackenzie  to  this  important 
position,"  said  Dr.  Wilson.  "Not  only  does  he  have  the 
experience  and  necessary  skills,  but  his  drive  for  excellence 
matches  the  mission  of  the  National  Study  Center,  which  is 
to  continuously  improve  the  understanding  of  trauma  and 
the  delivery  of  lifesaving  care." 

The  National  Study  Center  is  the  primary  research  cen- 
ter for  the  Maryland  Institute  for  Emergency  Medical 
Services  Systems  (MIEMSS)  and  is  involved  in  a  variety  of 
research  projects,  including  crash  reconstruction  for  motor 
vehicle-related  injuries,  substance  abuse  treatment  for  trauma 
victims,  telemedicine — building  on  established  audio/video 
links  between  Shock  Trauma  doctors  and  patients,  and 
pedestrian  safer)'. 

The  National  Study  Center,  established  by  Congress  in 
1986,  was  named  for  former  U.S.  Senator  Charles  "McC." 
Mathias  Jr.,  in  honor  of  his  support  of  Maryland's  trauma  care 
system.  The  Center  investigates  the  causes  and  treatment  of 
traumatic  injuries  and  is  staffed  by  nationally  known  epidemi- 
ologists, physicians,  statisticians,  and  database  coordinators. 
These  professionals  work  in  teams  to  develop  and  conduct 
research,  as  well  as  provide  analysis  and  publication  of  the 
results.  The  research  teams  also  collaborate  with  government 
agencies,  professional  associations,  university  affiliates,  and 
private  enterprises  on  projects  designed  to  increase  under- 
standing and  improve  trauma  care.   Z 
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North  Arundel  Joins  UMMS 


The  North  Arundel  Health  System 
became  part  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  System  (UMMS) 
on  July  1.  The  merger  is  intended  to 
strengthen  both  organizations,  helping 
to  ensure  their  success  in  the  rapidly 
changing  health  care  marketplace.  The 
combined  medical  system  will  have 
gross  annual  patient  revenue  of  nearly 
$900  million,  1,907  licensed  beds,  and 
more  than  9,000  employees. 

The  agreement  will  result  in  an 
expansion  and  enhancement  of  existing 
medical  programs  for  residents  of  Anne 
Arundel  County  and  increased  access 
to  UMMS  for  such  specialized  services 
as  cancer  care,  organ  transplants,  car- 
diac surgery  and  neurosurgery.  It  also 
is  expected  to  broaden  relationships 
among  physicians  at  both  institutions 
and  result  in  cost  savings  through  con- 
solidated purchasing  contracts. 

"This  agreement  will  strengthen  our 
position  as  a  preeminent  regional 
health  care  system  and  allow  us  to 
enhance  the  delivery  of  excellent 
patient  care  throughout  Central 
Maryland,    says  Morton  I.  Rapoport, 


^eaicine 

Central  MD 


MD,  president  and  CEO  of 
UMMS.  "We  plan  to  support  pro- 
gram growth  at  North  Arundel  in 
a  variety  of  areas,  including 
women's  services,  heart  disease 
and  cancer  care,  as  well  as  geri- 
atrics, pediatric  services  and  dia- 
betes care,"  adds  Dr.  Rapoport. 

The  North  Arundel  Health 
System  is  comprised  of  two  hos- 
pitals: North  Arundel  Hospital, 
a  329-bed  community  hospital 
in  Glen  Burnie,  and  the  Mt. 
Washington  Pediatric  Hospital, 
a  102-bed  pediatric  rehabilita- 
tion and  specialty  care  hospital 
in  Baltimore  City.  North  Arundel 
also  includes  Special  Beginnings  Birth 
and  Women's  Center  in  Arnold, 
Sunrise  Independent  and  Assisted 
Living  Center  in  Severna  Park, 
and  Nighttime  Pediatrics  North,  in 
Pasadena.  The  system  also  offers 
Healthline,  a  nurse  advisory  and 
physician  referral  service. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  North 
Arundel  Health  System  management 
team  will  remain  in  place.  The  medical 
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staffs  of  North  Arundel  Hospital  and 
Mt.  Washington  Pediatric  Hospital  will 
remain  separate  and  independent,  and 
the  respective  hospitals'  boards  of  direc- 
tors will  be  responsible  for  oversight.  A 
medical  advisory  committee  with  equal 
representation  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center  and  North 
Arundel  Hospital  will  be  formed  to 
address  clinical  issues.   I!!! 


There  They  Go  .  .  .  and  Here  They  Come 


The  first  class  of  the  new  millennium, 
the  Class  of  2000,  crossed  the  stage 
on  May  26  and  formally  entered  the 
ranks  of  the  family  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  medical  alumni. 
One  hundred  forty-four  graduates 
participated  in  the  193rd  con- 
vocation at  Joseph  Meyerhoff 
Symphony  Hall.  This  year's 
recipients  of  the  faculty  gold 
medal  for  outstanding 
qualifications  for  the  practice  of 
medicine  were  Pai  Ching  Meng  and  Kelly 
Leigh  Miller. 

Fewer  than  90  days  later,  on  August  14,  the  medical 


school  class  of  2004  reported  for  orientation.  This 

year's  freshman  class  of  140  is  51  percent  female. 

The  newcomers  were  treated  to  an  orientation  breakfast 

in  the  MSTF  atrium  and  later  to  a  pizza 

party  in  Davidge  Hall,  sponsored  by 

the  Medical  Alumni  Association. 

The  anxiety  of  attending  the 
first  day  of  medical  school  was 
mitigated  for  many  of  the  freshmen 
attending  the  24th  annual  Human 
Dimensions  in  Medical  Education. 
The  program  eases  freshmen  into  the 
academic  setting  and  is  sponsored  by 
the  office  of  student  affairs  during 
the  week  of  August  7.   s 
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Maryland's  Celiac  Team 
Photographs  by  Mike  Tobin 
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by  Jennifer  Litchman 


Picture,  if  you  will,  a  small  child  about  three  years  old.  Let's  call  her 
Danielle.  She  is  rail  thin,  her  skin  merely  a  veneer  for  her  stick  legs  and 
arms.  Her  stomach  distended,  Danielle  looks  like  she  is  starving  to  death. 

Now  picture  a  middle-aged  woman  whom  we  will  call  Ann. 
Outwardly,  Ann  looks  healthy  enough,  but  she  complains  of  palpita- 
tions, muscle  pain  and  fatigue.  Her  doctors  say  that  she  is  depressed. 
But  that  doesn't  explain  why  Ann  has  problems  getting  out  of  bed  in 
the  morning. 


While  Danielle  and  Ann  appear  to  be  more 
different  from  one  another  than  similar,  they  have 
one  very  important  thing  in  common:  both  have 
celiac  disease. 

Both  have  what*.  Most  of  the  medical  community 
have  at  least  heard  of  celiac  disease  and  some  even 
know  that  it  is  a  gastrointestinal  disorder.  But  the 
majority  of  the  general  public — including  many  of 
those  who  have  the  disorder — have  never  even  heard 
of  celiac  disease,  let  alone  know  that  it  afflicts  almost 
two  million  Americans. 

It  is  precisely  this  lack  of  awareness  that  drives 
Alessio  Fasano,  MD,  and  Karoly  Horvath,  MD,  PhD. 
As  co-directors  of  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine's  Center  for  Celiac  Research  (CFCR),  Drs. 
Fasano  and  Horvath  and  their  team  of  researchers  are 
working  to  increase  awareness  of  celiac  disease  in  order 
to  provide  better  care,  better  quality  of  life,  and  more 
adequate  support  to  the  celiac  community. 

"Celiac  disease  may  actually  be  one  of  die  most  com- 
mon genetically-based  disorders,"  says  Dr.  Fasano.  "If  you 
add  together  all  of  the  people  with  Crohn's  disease,  ulcera- 
tive colitis,  and  cystic  fibrosis,  you  would  have  only  half 
the  number  of  people  with  celiac  disease.  For  a  very  long 
time,  it  was  thought  that  one  of  every  7000  Americans 
had  celiac.  Now,  however,  our  study  results  show  that  this 
disease  affects  one  out  "I  every  1  SO  Americans.3 

Celiac  disease  is  a  genetic  disorder  that  damages 
or  destroys  the  lining  of  the  intestines  in  reaction  to 
gluten,  a  protein  found  in  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
other  grains.  The  gluten  sets  off  an  autoimmune  reac- 
tion that  causes  the  destruction  of  the  villi  in  the  small 
intestine.  Damaged  villi  cannot  function  properly,  and 
vital  nutrients  like  vitamins,  minerals,  and  proteins 
are  not  absorbed,  thus  depriving  organs  of  the  nutri- 
ents needed  to  stay  healthy. 

Diagnosing  Celiac  Disease 

1  )iagnosing  celiac  disease  can  be  very  difficult  because 
the  symptoms  are  disguised  as  myriad  other  illnesses. 
Common  digestive  symptoms  can  include  diarrhea,  con- 
stipation, nausea,  vomiting,  anorexia,  intestinal  gas, 
bloating,  abdominal  distention,  cramps  and  lactose  intol- 
erance. Alternatively,  digestive  symptoms  may  be  absent. 

Because  celiacs  are  unable  to  process  important 
nutrients,  a  lack  of  good  nutrition  can  cause  failure  of 
growth,  irritability,  inability  to  concentrate,  infertility, 
.iiid  delayed  puberty  in  teens.  A  lack  of  specific  nutri- 
ents can  cause  anemia,  osteoporosis,  mood  swings, 
di  pr<  ssion,  night  blindness,  mouth  ulcers,  and  clotting 
disorders. 

I  low,  then,  is  i  eliat  disease  diagnosed?  It  is  ironic 
that  so  many  people  live  with  celiac  disease  for  so  many 
years  before  diagno:  is,  considering  that  a  simple  blood 


test  can  lead  to  a  successful  diagnosis.  "In  Europe,  celiac 
disease  is  widely  known  and  can  usually  be  diagnosed 
in  three  to  four  weeks.  In  the  US,  people  often  suffer 
for  1 2  to  14  years  before  they  are  ever  even  tested  for 
celiac  disease,"  says  Dr.  Fasano.  "American  doctors  have 
the  knowledge  and  the  training,  but  we're  just  not  test- 
ing for  celiac  disease.  The  problem  is  that  because  this 
disorder  causes  so  many  vague  symptoms,  we  are  not 
used  to  thinking  about  celiac  disease  as  the  cause  of 
these  symptoms.  We  definitely  need  to  change  our 
thinking  and  question  whether  celiac  disease  might  be 
the  underlying  issue  behind  the  symptoms." 

Once  diagnosed,  the  treatment  for  celiac  disease  is 
very  straightforward:  eliminate  gluten  from  the  diet.  As 
simple  as  that  sounds,  removing  gluten  from  one's  diet 
is  not  as  clear-cut  as  one  might  think.  While  one  can 
exclude  wheat,  barley,  rye  and  oats  found  in  cereals, 
breads  and  beer,  gluten  is  often  concealed  in  starches, 
added  proteins,  and  natural  flavorings.  Moreover, 
gluten  is  found  in  other  inedible  products  such  as  lip- 
stick and  the  glue  on  envelopes  and  postage  stamps. 
Eating  at  restaurants  can  be  extremely  difficult  simply 
because  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  ingredients  are 
used  in  food  preparation,  and  whether  any  of  those 
ingredients  have  or  potentially  have  gluten  in  them. 
Moreover,  gluten-free  food  can  easily  become  contami- 
nated by  nearby  foods  containing  gluten.  Aid  even  a 
crumb  of  misplaced  gluten  can  make  a  celiac  ill. 

Danielle 

Blond-haired  Danielle  Gannon  is  a  typical  three-year- 
old:  she  loves  to  run  and  play,  can't  sit  still  for  longer 
than  a  few  minutes,  and  is  happy  being  the  center  of 
attention.  The  daughter  of  Oakland  Raiders  quarter- 
back Rich  Gannon  and 
his  wife  Shelley, 
Danielle's  journey 
to  becoming 
a  typical  toddler  was 
hard  fought  and  even 
harder  won. 

The  Gannons  knew 
something  was  wrong 
with  Danielle  when  she 
was  an  infant.  But 
because  celiac's  symp- 
toms can  be  attributed 
to  so  many  other  things, 

Shelley  couldn't  put  her  finger  on  just  what  exactly  was 
wrong  with  her  baby.  Danielle  cried  incessantly,  threw 
up  constantly,  and  went  through  far  too  many  diapers. 
I  ),inielle  wasn't  the  Gannon's  first  child  (daughter 
Alexis  is  five);  so  Shelly  obviously  wasn't  just  being  a 
nervous  first-time  mother.  In  and  out  of  doctor's  offices 
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and  emergency  rooms,  Danielle  had  test  after  test — all 
of  which  turned  up  negative — and  doctors  consistently 
told  the  Gannons  that  their  daughter  had  a  virus,  the 
flu,  or  was  experiencing  "normal  baby  stuff." 

After  a  particularly  grueling  two-month  period, 
when  the  Gannons  asked  for  every  test  imaginable  and 
experimented  with  different  formulas  and  diets, 
Danielle  wound  up  in  the  emergency  room  once  again. 
It  was  obvious  to  the  Gannons  and  to  the  doctors  that 
Danielle  was  starving  to  death,  right  before  their  eyes. 
Luckily,  a  pediatric  gastroenterologist  in  the  Gannon's 
community  who  is  familiar  with  celiac  disease  was 
called  into  the  case.  He  was  the  first  doctor  to  suspect 
celiac  disease  and  tested  Danielle  for  the  antibodies.  At 
last,  after  almost  two  years  of  agony  on  Danielle's  part 
and  anguish  on  the  part  of  her  parents,  Danielle's  phan- 
tom illness  had  a  name.  According  to  Shelly  Gannon, 
"We  were  so  glad  to  hear  the  diagnosis.  We  thanked 
God  when  the  doctor  told  us  celiac  disease  could  be 
handled  with  a  diet." 

A  Blood  Test  and  a  Serologic 
Screening  Study 

In  order  to  diagnose  celiac  disease,  patients  are  first 
tested  for  specific  antibodies  in  the  blood.  Once  those 
antibodies  are  positively  identified,  a  small  bowel 
endoscopy  is  performed  to  look  for  damage  to  the  small 
intestine.  If  the  endoscopy  is  also  positive,  die  patient  is 
definitely  diagnosed  with  celiac  disease. 

The  Center  for  Celiac  Research  is  conducting  a 
serologic  screening  study  to  determine  prevalence  of 
celiac  disease  in  this  country.  The  CFCR  is  one  of  only 
five  laboratories  in  the  US  approved  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  screen  for  celiac  disease. 
Serological  screening  has  shown  that  celiac  disease  in 
Europe  is  as  prevalent  as  1 :300.  By  contrast,  it  has 
always  been  assumed  that  celiac  is  quite  rare  in  the  US; 
but  CFCR  researchers  believe  that  because  many 
Americans  have  European  ancestry,  it  makes  sense  that 
the  genetic  potential  exists  in  this  country  to  a  higher 
degree  than  previously  thought.  In  fact,  the  CFCR's 
serologic  study  indicates  that  prevalence  in  the  US  is 
close  to  one  of  every  150  Americans.  The  CFCR 
screened  over  10,000  people  for  specific  antibodies  to 
reach  this  conclusion. 

The  results  of  the  prevalence  study  were  presented 
last  August  at  the  Ninth  International  Symposium  on 
Celiac  Disease  in  Baltimore.  Over  500  people  from  39 
states  and  29  countries — researchers  and  celiacs  alike — 
attended  the  symposium,  hosted  by  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  School  of  Medicine. 

The  results  of  the  prevalence  study  are  good  news 
to  doctors  at  the  CFCR.  Says  Dr.  Fasano,  "Our 


research  shows  that  prevalence  in  the  US  is  comparable 
to,  indeed  greater  than,  prevalence  in  Europe.  Because 
of  this,  it  is  our  hope  that  the  lifestyle  of  American 
celiacs  can  be  greatly  improved.  The  medical  commu- 
nity will  become  more  knowledgeable  of  celiac  disease, 
thus  more  likely  to  test  for  it.  Manufacturers  will  pro- 
duce more  gluten-free  products,  and  restaurants  will 
provide  gluten-free  menu  choices.  And  perhaps  most 
importantly,  this  could  provide  more  opportunities  to 
have  our  issues  addressed  by  the  federal  government." 

Ann 

Ann  Whelan  is  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  Gluten-Free 
Living,  a  national  newsletter 
she  started  for  those  who 
have  celiac  disease.  While 
Whelan  has  been  in 
publishing  for  vears — she 
was  managing  editor  of  Baby 
Talk  magazine  previously — 
the  underlying  reason  behind 
her  current  job  is  a  personal 

one.  She  has  celiac  disease.  And  although  she  has  been 
symptom-free  for  nine  years,  the  preceding  decade  was 
a  textbook  example  of  how  invisible  and  misunder- 
stood this  disease  can  be. 

Looking  back,  Whelan  realizes  that  she  had  proba- 
bly always  been  anemic  and  tired.  "But  as  I  got  older,  I 
heard  the  word  'depression'  applied  to  me,"  she  says. 
"And  the  more  I  was  told  I  was  depressed,  the  more  I 
began  to  believe  that  perhaps  I  was  just  depressed. 
That's  what  the  doctors  were  telling  me  and  that's  what 
I  had  to  believe.  I  took  every  depression  medication 
available,  but  I  just  didn't  get  any  better.  So  finalllv  1 
stopped  taking  the  drugs." 

And  her  symptoms  persisted.  Whelan  began  to 
experience  palpitations,  gastrointestinal  problems, 
shooting  bone  pain,  muscle  pain  and  unbearable, 
crushing  fatigue.  She  also  had  severe  memory  problems 
that  affected  her  life  and  her  job.  She  was  still  seeing 
doctors  regularly  and  "they  sort  of  indulged  me,  I 
think.  Some  thought  I  was  malingering,"  says  Whelan. 
"Others  thought  I  was  a  hypochondriac;  still  others 
diagnosed  chronic  fatigue  syndrome  and  Epstein-Barr 
syndrome.  And  still  depression.  But  the  morning  I 
could  not  get  out  of  bed  because  it  hurt  to  put  my  feet 
on  the  floor  really  woke  me  up.  I  knew  that  this  was 
not  depression!" 

So  she  went  to  her  HMO  every  single  day  and 
simply  said,  "I'm  sick."  Her  persistence  forced  doctors 
to  accept  that  something  really  must  be  wrong;  so  they 
did  a  different  blood  test  every  day  until  something 
turned  up  positive.  One  day  a  blood  test  showed  that 
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she  had  no  measurable 
vitamin  D,  "and  finally,  they  admit- 
ted that  I  was  indeed  sick,"  Whelan  says. 
"So  they  sent  me  to  an  endocrinologist.  By  that  time, 
Id  read  so  much  of  the  literature  that  1  suspected  that  I 
might  have  celiac.  I  told  the  specialist  what  I  suspected, 
but  she  assured  me  that  adults  don't  get  celiac.  And  she 
in  turn  referred  me  to  a  gastroenterologist  who  agreed 
with  her  colleague  that  adults  do  not  get  celiac.  Well,  I 
am  here  to  tell  you  that  adults  do  get  celiac.  Eventually, 
with  nothing  else  to  test  me  for,  the  gastroenterologist 
did  an  endoscopy,  and  on  New  Year's  Eve  1991 ,  I  got 
the  call  that  my  results  were  in,  and  indeed  I  had  celiac." 

A  Quarterback  and  an  Ad  Campaign 

It  is  very  often  because  of  personal  experience  that 
someone  becomes  an  activist.  Such  is  the  case  for  Rich 
Gannon.  A  Pro-Bowl  quarterback,  Rich  is  no  stranger 
to  pain,  but  watching  his  baby  daughter  suffer  was  a 
different  kind  of  pain  altogether.  His  family's  quest  for 
a  cause  for  Danielle's  illness  made  Rich  realize  that  there 
arc  probably  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  other  fami- 
lies also  searching,  often  in  vain,  for  a  clue  if  not  a  cure. 
He  decided  to  make  himself  available  in  any  way  he 
could  to  help  advance  celiac  awareness.  "We  want  peo- 
ple to  know  that  celiac  disease  is  .1  real  problem,  but 
that  there  is  no  need  to  suffer  with  it,"  says  ( iannon. 

At  about  this  time,  a  Connecticut  celiac  named 
Manny  Strumpf  wrote  an  editorial  for  a  celiac  support 
newsletter,  stressing  the  need  for  a  "celebrity"  spokes- 
person to  bring  national  attention  and  more  heightened 
awareness  to  celiac  disease.  The  Gannons  saw  the  .11  ti- 
de. Rich  realized  that  this  was  the  opportunity  he  was 
looking  for,  and  offered  himself  as  spokesman. 

Meanwhile,  Pam  King,  CFCR's  director  of  exter- 
nal affairs,  had  been  talking  with  Ellen  Mechanic- 
Schlossman,  the  foundet  ol  friends  of  (  ieliac  Disease 
Research.  Iik  .  (Friends),  about  working  together  to 
promote  awareness.  Mechanic  Schlossman,  the  mother 
of  an  eight  1  - 1  boy  v\  ith  celiac ,  started  the 


Wisconsin-based  non-profit  charitable  organization  to 
assist  people  with  celiac  disease  by  supporting  research 
and  education.  When  King  told  Mechanic-Schlossman 
that  Rich  Gannon  was  willing  to  be  celiac's  national 
spokesman  and  had  agreed  to  film  a  public  service 
advertisement  (PSA)  for  television,  Friends  offered  to 
fund  the  PSA.  Thus  a  national  awareness  campaign  was 
born. 

The  campaign  was  officially  launched  this  year  at  a 
July  6  press  conference  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine.  The  Gannons  flew  to  Baltimore 
to  join  Dean  Wilson,  Dr.  Fasano,  Ellen  Mechanic- 
Schlossman,  and  Ann  Whelan  at  the  podium.  The 
highlight  of  the  event  was  the  PSA,  which  was  screened 
for  the  first  time.  However,  the  icing  on  the  cake,  so 
to  speak,  was  the  opportunity  to  sample  "Danielle's 
Decadent  Chocolate  Cake,"  a  gluten-free  confection 
baked  by  the  Gluten-Free  Pantry,  a  Connecticut-based 
company  which  manufactures  and  markets  gluten-free 
products.  Danielle  Gannon  is  the  cake's  namesake,  her 
photograph  graces  the  cake  box,  and  a  portion  of  the 
sales  of  the  cake  mix  will  be  donated  to  the  CFCR. 

King  says,  "We  couldn't  be  more  excited  about  the 
Gannon  family's  work  with  the  CFCR  and  their  gener- 
ous involvement  in  the  PSA  campaign.  The  United 
States  is  far  behind  other  nations  in  celiac  awareness, 
and  this  campaign  will  go  a  long  way  toward  achieving 
parity  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  will  be  instrumen- 
tal in  helping  the  CFCR  achieve  its  goals." 

Hope  for  the  Future 

CFCR  researchers  are  optimistic  about  what  the  future 
holds  for  celiac  sufferers.  While  today's  only  treatment 
is  a  gluten-free  diet,  there  are  three  future  possibili- 
ties— genetically  engi- 
neered gluten-free 
grains,  a  vaccine  to 
prevent  the  immune 
system  from  attacking 
the  intestines,  and  iso- 
lating the  genes  that 
cause  celiac  disease.  "I 
feel  confident  that 
within  10  years  we  will 
have  found  a  cure  for 
celiac  disease,"  says 
Dr.  Fasano. 

The  celiac  com- 
munity stands  ready  to 
celebrate  that  day  with 
Danielle's  Decadent 
(  Tocolatc  (  lake  and  ice  cream!   ™ 


Dr.  Fasano  and  Rich  Gai 
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Alumni    P  r  o  fi  I  e 
Theresa  Ora  Snaith,  '23 

Maryland's  First  Female  Graduate 


A  BOUT  A  HALF 
dozen  portraits  hang  on 
the  wall  in  a  hallway 
near  the  doctors' 
entrance  to  Stonewall 
Jackson  Memorial 
Hospital.  There  is  one  of  Dr.  Ralph 
Fisher,  a  noted  surgeon  at  the  70-bed 
hospital  in  the  small  West  Virginia 
town  of  Weston.  There  is  one  of 
Dr.  Edwin  Trinkle,  a  general  practi- 
tioner highly  regarded  for  his  ability  to 
diagnose  illnesses.  And  there  is  one  of 
Theresa  Ora  Snaith,  a  pediatrician,  and 
the  only  woman  in  the  group. 

Dr.  Snaith  was  something  of  a 
pioneer.  Better  known  as  "Tessie,"  she  not  only  was 
the  first  female  doctor  in  Weston,  a  town  of  about 
5,000  today,  but  the  first  woman  to  graduate  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine. 

Stout,  with  curly  blond  hair  flecked  with  gray, 
Dr.  Snaith  graduated  from  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  in  1923.  "I  am  sure  we  all  agree 
that  she  has  not  detracted  from  the  prestige  of  our 
Alma  Mater,"  the  yearbook  noted,  beneath  a  picture 
of  a  very  serious  Dr.  Snaith.  "Her  ambitions  are 
worthy  for  the  pediatrician  she  expects  to  be." 

Dr.  Snaith  died  June  12,  1961,  at  63,  from 
leukemia.  Yet,  she  is  still  fondly  remembered  in 
Weston.  "She  was  well  known  and  well  liked,"  said 
Delores  Adler,  who  lives  in  Weston  and  sent  two 
children  to  Dr.  Snaith. 

Dr.  Snaith  grew  up  in  Weston,  a  thriving  town  in 
the  early  1900s,  about  25  miles  south  of  Clarksburg. 
Weston's  inhabitants  worked  at  lumber  mills,  glass 
manufacturing  plants,  the  railroad  and  on  farms.  "The 
oil  and  gas  business  was  also  big,  and  that  is  how 
Dr.  Snaith's  father  made  his  living,"  said  M.  William 
Adler,  whose  father  ran  the  local  department  store. 
"He  was  a  driller  of  wells,"  he  said.  "He  apparently  did 
fairly  well  because  they  built  a  pretty  decent  house." 

He  did  well  enough  to  send  his  daughter  to 
medical  school,  too. 


Women  doctors  and  female  med- 
ical schools  were  a  novelty  in  the  early 
1900s.  They  flourished  in  the  late 
1800s,  but  by  the  turn  of  the  century 
most  shut  their  doors  or  merged  with 
coeducational  schools.  Fewer  women 
became  physicians,  and  those  that  did 
faced  plenty  of  battles.  But  Dr.  Snaith 
prevailed. 

After  graduating,  she  did  a  rotating 
internship  and  residency  in  pediatrics 
at  University  Hospital.  She  was  also  on 
the  medical  staff  of  the  Rosewood 
H      Training  School  for  four  years.  And  in 
M—  1930,  she  did  postgraduate  work  in 

child  study  at  the  Washington 
University  and  Children's  Hospital  in  St.  Louis.  Then, 
she  returned  to  her  hometown  to  set  up  practice  in  the 
two-story  brick  house  that  she  grew  up  in. 

Dr.  Snaith  was  all  business,  but  she  took  time 
with  her  patients  and  would  answer  any  question. 
"She  was  a  no-nonsense  person.  If  she  said,  'you 
take  the  medicine  every  four  hours,'  you  did  it," 
Delores  Adler  said.  William  Adler,  who  is  73,  and 
a  board  member  of  Stonewall  Jackson  Memorial, 
was  treated  by  Dr.  Snaith  as  a  boy.  "She  was  a  lovely 
sweet  person,"  he  said.  "She  smiled,  she  was  gentle 
in  nature."  He  remembers  helping  Dr.  Snaith  solve 
a  problem  with  one  of  her  patients,  a  high  school 
girl  who  was  "exhibiting  strange  symptoms  that 
she  couldn't  diagnose."  William  Adler,  by  that 
time  a  young  man,  and  another  gentleman  listened 
intently  as  Dr.  Snaith  described  the  illness.  The 
trio  had  recently  read  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times,  which  helped  them  make  their  diagnosis. 
"It  sounds  like  infectious  mononucleosis,"  they  said. 
It  was. 

Mr.  Adler  recounts  the  story  with  a  chuckle. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Snaith  made  an  impression  on  him.  She 
made  an  impression  on  others,  too.  So  much  so,  that 
the  hospital  named  its  auxiliary  after  her.  "She  was 
highly  admired  and  truly  loved,"  he  said.  "A  profes- 
sional in  every  sense  of  the  word."  Z 
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1926:  Max  Trubek  of  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  celebrated  his  101st  birthday 
in  November  1999  at  a  gathering  of 
former  students,  patients  and  all  of  his 
family  at  the  Litchfield  Inn. 


1 94 1 :  Gene  A.  Croce  of  Cranston,  R.I., 
is  enjoying  life  and  playing  lots  of  golfl 

1942:  William  J.  Senter  of  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  is  well  and  enjoys  retirement. 

1946:  Guy  K.  Driggs  of  Dallas  recently 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Israel. 


1950:  George  H.  Greenstein  of 

Baltimore  continues  to  serve  as  chief 
surgeon  and  commanding  officer  of  the 
medical  command  of  the  Maryland 
Defense  Force. 

1952:  Anthony  J.  DiGiovanni  of  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  reports  that  he  is  recov- 
ering from  his  fourth  myocardial 
infarction  sustained  shortly  before  his 
82nd  birthday. 

1953:  Grace  A.  Bastian  of 

Philadelphia  reports  that  she  is  suffer 
ing  from  Parkinson's  Disease  and 
regrets  that  she  is  unable  to  travel  any 
longer.  She  missed  seeing  everyone  at 
the  1  25th  reunion  in  May. 

1954:  Ira  N.  Tublin  ol  Silver  Spring, 
Mel.,  received  a  distinguished  service 
medal  at  the  1  Iniformed  Service 
University  of  the  I  lealth  Si  iences  in 
May.  I  le  retains  appointments  at  the 
USUI  IS  as  assistant  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  at  the  (  icorgc  Washington 


University  School  of  Medicine  as  asso- 
ciate clinical  professor  of  medicine. 
Following  his  retirement  from  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  nephrology  and  inter- 
nal medicine  in  January  1999,  he  attends 
graduate  school  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park. 

1955:  Donald  H.  Dembo  of  Baltimore 
was  elected  by  the  American  College  of 
Cardiology  to  be  chapter  president  and 
govenor  for  Maryland  for  2000—03. 
Alvin  W.  Hecker  of  Baltimore  was 
honored  for  39  years  of  service  as  a 
clinician,  educator  and  advocate  for 
children  at  St.  Agnes  Healthcare. 
Murray  M.  Kappelman  of  Baltimore 
was  elected  chairman  of  governing 
members  of  the  Baltimore  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  addition,  he  received 
a  plaque  from  pediatric  residents  for 
"Outstanding  Teacher  and  Role 
Model." 

1956:  Virgil  R.  Hooper  of  Asheville, 
N.C.,  reports  that  complications  from 
a  bicycle  accident  in  1988  have  contin- 
ued to  worsen  and  require  additional 
medical  attention.  Richard  L.  Plumb 
of  Houston  became  a  grandfather  for 
the  first  time  on  February  6,  1999 
and  a  second  time  on  May  9,  2000. 
The  births  were  to  his  daughter  and 
daughter-in-law. 

1 958:  Richard  J.  Erickson  of  Know  illc, 
Ienn.,  retired  in  July.  Lewis  H. 
Richmond  and  wife  Barbara  of  San 
Antonio,  lex.,  are  enjoying  their  two 
granddaughters:  a  ten  year  old  athlete 
and  six  year  old  artist. 

1959:  Fred  D.  Brown  relocated  his 
pediatric  practice  to  Vera  Beach,  Fla., 
where  he  joined  his  son,  Dr.  Hall 
Brown,  in  group  practice.  Lawrence  D. 
Pinkner  is  president  of  the  Maryland 
Ambulator}'  Surgery  Society  and  the 
American  Association  of  Ambulator, 


Surgery  Centers.  He  maintains  his  pri- 
vate practice  in  Baltimore. 


I960:  Morton  E.  Smith  of  Middleton, 
Wis.,  received  the  distinguished  alumni 
award  from  the  ophthalmology  depart- 
ment at  Washington  University  in 
St.  Louis. 

1961:  Gerald  A.  Hofkin  of  Baltimore  is 
semi  retired.  He  is  pursuing  studies 
toward  an  MBA  while  maintaining  a 
part  time  private  practice  of  gastroen- 
terology. David  L.  Rosen  of  San  Rafael, 
Calif,  has  been  retired  since  1996  but 
remains  an  active  member  of  the  Kaiser 
Permanente  San  Rafael  Medical  Ethics 
Committee. 

1962:  Theodore  C.  Patterson  reports 
the  arrival  of  a  fourth  grandchild — 
a  boy  finally!  Howard  Semer  of 

Westfield,  N.J.,  announces  the  birth 
of  granddaughter  Sabrina  Grace  on 
April  30  to  son  Scott  and  daughter-in- 
law  Gigi. 

1963:  Everett  D.  Bryan  of  Dover,  Del., 
retired  in  1996. 

1964:  Jonathan  D.  Tuerk  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  reports  that  private  practice 
is  working  out  okay  since  leaving 
Chestnut  Lodge  Hospital  psychiatric 
in-patient  work  after  26  years. 

1966:  Stephen  F.  Gordon  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  reports  that  daughter 
Penny  is  a  research  assistant  professor 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Her  paper  on  obesity,  published  in  the 
June  issue  of  Pediatrics,  was  covered  by 
the  Associated  Press,  NY  Times,  CNN 
and  will  be  the  subject  of  an  upcom- 
ing article  in  Newsweek  magazine. 
Daughter  Heidi  completed  her  first 
year  of  veterinary  school  at  the 
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University  of  Georgia.  She  recently 
returned  from  an  externship  in 
wildlife  veterinary  medicine  in  South 
Africa.  Kurt  P.  Sligar  and  wife  Mary 
Jane  are  enjoying  Boston,  where  Kurt 
is  senior  vice  president  for  health 
affairs  and  chief  medical  officer 
at  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  of 
Massachusetts,  the  state's  largest 
health  plan.  David  J.  Steinbauer  of 
Lindsay,  Calif,  recently  returned  from 
a  Christian  medical  mission  in 
Guatemala. 

1 967:  Allan  S.  Pristoop's  son  Rafi 
graduated  with  honors  in  biology  from 
Brown  University.  His  research  on 
aging  is  expected  to  generate  two 
papers  for  publication.  This  year  Rafi 
is  working  as  an  anti-hunger  coordi- 
nator for  the  New  York  City  Coalition 
Against  Hunger  and  plans  to  apply 
to  medical  school.  Allan  lives  in 
Owings  Mills,  Md.  Ralph  D. 
Reymond  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  has  a 
son,  Erik,  who  received  a  PhD  in 
Ancient  Semitic  Languages  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  December 
1999.  John  R.  Stephens  of  Newport 
News,  Va.,  reports  that  son  John  is 
one  of  the  writers  for  the  Gilmore 
Girls,  a  new  show  on  the  Warner 
Brothers  Network. 

1968:  William  N.  Goldstein  of 

Potomac,  Md.,  announces  the 
second  edition  of  his  latest  book 
A  Primer  for  Beginning  Psychotherapy 
will  be  released  soon.  The  first 
edition  is  available  through  Brunner/ 
Mazel  or  Amazon.com.  Stephen  L. 
Hooper  retired  on  June  30  and  is 
building  a  home  on  the  big  island  of 
Hawaii. 

1969:  Malcolm  D.  Paul  of  Newport 
Beach,  Calif,  is  president-elect  of  the 
American  Society  for  Aesthetic  Plastic 
Surgery. 


1970:  Julian  A.  Gordon  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio  is  co-chief  of  the  medical  staff 
and  chief  of  urology  at  the  Cleveland 
Clinic  Health  System's  Southpointe 
Hospital.  W.  D.  Hakkarinen  or 
Cockeysville,  Md.,  is  president  of  the 
Maryland  Academy  of  Family 
Physicians.  Gregory  T.  Sobczak  or 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  is  teaching  anatomy 
and  physiology  at  Muskegon 
Community  College.  David  Tapper  or 
Mercer  Island,  Wash.,  is  president  of 
the  American  Pediatric  Surgical 
Association,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons  to  its 
residency  review  committee. 

1971:  George  H.  Brouillet  or  Ellicott 
City,  Md.,  is  medical  director  at  the 
Total  Joint  Replacement  Program  at 
Kernan  Hospital,  a  UMMS  affiliate. 
Peter  M.  Hartmann  of  York,  Pa.,  is 
vice  president  of  medical  affairs  at  York 
Hospital.  Louis  G.  Gelrud  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  reports  that  son  Adam,  '00, 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine  in  May 
and  is  currently  serving  a  three  year  res- 
idency in  internal  medicine  at  Shands 
Hospital  in  Gainesville,  Fla.  Burton  J. 
Glass  of  East  Rockaway,  N.Y,  is  vice 
president  of  the  Nassau  County 
Medical  Society.  Jerry  Herbst  of  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.,  is  compiling  a  booklet  of 
pre-graduation  photographs,  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  30th  Reunion  next 
spring.  Please  send  your  photographs 
to  him  through  the  Medical  Alumni 
Office.  Dr.  Herbst  was  recognized  for 
the  seventh  consecutive  year  for  excel- 
lence in  teaching  at  the  Reiter  Institute. 
The  courses  were  entitled  "Western 
History  of  the  Millennium,"  and  "The 
Judeo-Christian  Manifesto  of  Western 
Political  Thought."  Robert  J. 
Neborsky  of  Rancho  Sante  Fe,  Calif, 


is  clinical  professor  of  psychiatry  at 
UCSD  School  of  Medicine. 

1972:  William  Merritt  of  Phoenix, 
Md.,  is  president  of  the  International 
Liver  Transplant  Society  and  recently 
received  an  MBA  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Gerard  V.  Smith  of 
Concord,  N.H.,  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  at  Concord  Hospital. 

1974:  Celia  A.  Kramer  of  Potomac, 
Md.,  has  retired.  Dawn  V.  Obrecht  of 
Golden,  Colo.,  is  competing  in 
triathlons  at  a  national  age-group  level. 
She  qualified  for  the  world  champi- 
onships and  raced  in  Australia  in  April. 
Stephen  N.  Xenakis  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
reports  that  wife  Mary  died  in  August 
1 999  after  a  long  battle  with  cancer. 

1975:  Kenneth  V.  Iserson  of  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  announces  the  release  of  the  fifth 
edition  of  Iserson's  Getting  into  a 
Residency:  A  Guide  for  Medical  Students, 
published  by  Galen  Press.  Robert  A. 
Vegors  is  vice  president  for  the 
Tennessee  Medical  Association  and 
lives  in  Jackson. 

1 976:  Sherry  L.  Abboud  is  a  patholo- 
gist at  the  University  of  Texas  Health 
Science  Center  in  San  Antonio  and  is 
involved  in  research  in  bone  biology. 
She  has  three  children  ages  20,  18  and 
14.  Mark  E.  Bohlman  of  Crownsville, 
Md.,  married  Mary  Ellen  Dihmes  on 
April  29.  Robert  J.  Shalowitz  is  chief 
of  obstetrics  at  Akron  General  Medical 
Center  in  Ohio. 

1 977:  Joseph  L.  Braun  is  an  associate 
professor  of  emergency  medicine  at 
George  Washington  University. 

1979:  Basil  P.  Barr  of  Boulder,  Colo., 
is  medical  director  of  rehabilitation  ser- 
vices at  Boulder  Community  Hospital. 
Mary  C.  McKay  reports  that  she  is 
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shifting  to  part-time  because  insurance 
companies  have  made  full  time  work 
miserable.  Nelson  N.  Stone  of  Suffern, 
N.Y.,  is  vice  president  for  medical 
affairs  at  Proseed/Bard  and  is  clinical 
professor  of  urology  and  radiation 
oncology  at  Mt.  Sinai. 


1980:  David  B.  Franks  of  St.  Louis  was 
re-certified  in  emergency  medicine  in 
1999  and  is  a  fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Emergency  Physicians. 
James  P.  McKenna  says  it  was  great  to 
see  everyone  at  reunion.  Photographs 
he  took  are  posted  on  the  net  at 
zing.com;  account:  jmckenna221; 
album:  University  of  Maryland  1980 
reunion.  Phuong  D.  Trinh  of 
Rockville,  Md.,  had  a  wonderful  time 
at  the  20th  reunion.  He  says  the  loca- 
tion was  nice,  and  he  enjoyed  the  warm 
company  of  old  classmates.  He  looks 
forward  to  seeing  more  of  the  class  in 
2005. 

1 98 1 :  Maura  K.  Dollymore  has  been 
promoted  to  captain/USPHS,  serving 
as  chief  of  the  health  services  division 
at  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Training 
Center  in  Cape  May,  N.J.  Dina  Sokal 
practices  adult  and  child  psychiatry  and 
is  secretary/treasurer  of  the  Maryland 
Psychiatric  Society.  She  and  husband 
Alan  Hirsch  live  in  Owings  Mills,  Md., 
with  their  two  daughters  and  one  son. 
Al.m  owns  Donna's  coffee  bars. 

1982:  Christopher  M.  Aland  is  chief 
orthopedic  consultant  to  the  Frankford 
Hospital  sports  medicine  team.  He  has 
been  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  for  ten 
years  with  wife  Mary  Ellen  and  their 
three  children.  Guillermo  W.  Arnaud 
of  Rockville,  Md.,  is  chief  of  the 
surgery  clinic  at  Walter  Reed.  Phyllis  B. 
Brandchaft's  daughter  Hollcy  recently 
had  her  bat  mitzvah  and  has  entered 


high  school  in  Kensington,  Md. 
Constance  J.  Johnson  has  moved  to 
Clarksville,  Tenn.,  (the  midst  of  horse 
country)  and  opened  a  private  practice. 
Barbara  Woolf  Reeve  of  Ellsworth, 
Maine,  enjoys  her  solo  office  practice 
of  psychiatry.  Henry  M.  Richards  of 
Flemington,  N.J.,  is  director  of  clinical 
research  and  development  for  oncology 
at  Janssen  Research  Foundation.  He  is 
collaborating  in  clinical  trials  with  Drs. 
Judith  Karp  and  David  Van  Echo,  '73 
at  Maryland's  Greenbaum  Cancer 
Center.  Jerry  B.  Schwartz  lives  in 
Rancho  Pebs  Verdes,  Calif,  with  his 
daughters  Brittany,  Sarah  and 
Cassandra.  Harry  S.  Strothers  of 
Roswell,  Ga.,  received  a  master's  degree 
in  medical  management  from  Tulane 
University  in  May. 

1 983:  Peter  G.  Brassard  of  Block 
Island,  R.I.  reports  that  recent  travel  to 
Havana  was  excellent,  and  he  would 
recommend  it  to  anyone.  Beverly  A. 
Collins  is  associate  medical  director  for 
the  Delmarva  Foundation  and  associate 
adjunct  professor  in  the  department  of 
epidemiology  and  preventive  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Maryland.  She  is 
immediate  past  president  of  the 
Baltimore  City  Medical  Society.  Neil  B. 
Friedman  is  chief  of  the  breast  center 
at  Mercy  Medical  Center  in  Baltimore. 
Stuart  H.  Goldberg  recently  com- 
pleted a  term  as  interim  chair  of  the 
department  of  ophthalmology  at  Penn 
State  College  of  Medicine.  His  three 
sons  Dan  (14),  Ben  (11)  and  Sam  (five) 
are  well  and  have  started  high  school, 
middle  school  and  kindergarten, 
respectively.  Mary  Jo  Johnson  is  direc- 
tor of  obstetrics  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
in  Towson,  Md.  Mary  I.  Jumbelic, 
chief  medical  examiner  in  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  clinical  associate  professor  for 
SUNY  and  director  of  autopsy  services, 
recently  moved  into  a  new,  state  of  the 
art  center  for  forensic  sciences — home 


to  the  medical  examiner's  office,  toxi- 
cology, DNA  and  criminalistics  labora- 
tories. All  five  of  the  senior  scientists 
there  are  women.  Robert  Shochet  is 
an  internist/educator  at  Sinai  Hospital 
in  Baltimore.  He  and  wife  Jodi  live 
with  children  Erin  (16)  and  Matthew 
(14)  in  Ellicott  City.  He  is  president- 
elect of  the  American  Academy  on 
Physician  and  Patient  and  was  awarded 
fellowship  in  the  American  College  of 
Physicians. 

1984:  Gail  G.  Kramer  of  Baltimore  is 
working  at  North  Arundel  Hospital 
after  completing  a  second  residency  in 
emergency  medicine  (her  first  residency 
was  internal  medicine).  Vinay  M. 
Nadkarni  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  is  chairman 
of  the  emergency  cardiovascular  care 
committee  for  the  National  American 
Heart  Association.  Joshua  Z.  Sickel  of 
Saratoga,  Calif,  has  delivered  more 
than  70  lectures  on  humor,  health,  and 
healing  to  support  groups,  civic  organi- 
zations and  health  professionals. 
During  the  past  few  years,  he  has  devel- 
oped two  in-house  hospital  television 
channels  offering  patients  comedy 
selections  and  tapes  promoting  relax- 
ation techniques.  Timothy  C.  Trageser 
of  Erie,  Pa.,  is  medical  director  of  the 
cardiac  catheterization  lab  at  the 
Hamot  Medical  Center. 

1985:  Mark  J.  Kotapka  is  chairman 
of  neurosurgery  at  Albert  Einstein 
Medical  Center  in  Philadelphia,  after 
serving  as  vice  chairman  of  neuro- 
surgery at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

1986:  Marilyn  F.  Althoff  of  Mendhan, 
N.J.,  is  serving  this  year  as  medical 
director  of  the  hyperbaric  unit  at 
Morristown  Memorial  Hospital  in 
addition  to  her  part-time  work  in  the 
emergency  department.  Judith  Lynn 
Rowen  of  Dickinson,  Tex.,  received  the 
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young  investigator  award  from  her 
department.  Her  favorite  word  in  that 
title  is  "young."  Lisa  S.  Scheinin  or 
Redondo  Beach,  Calif,  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  pathology  on  the  volunteer 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  while  continuing  her  work 
at  the  LA  coroner's  office.  She  traveled 
to  Japan  during  the  last  two  years  and 
has  ridden  her  601st  roller  coaster. 

1987:  Jennifer  S.  Gass  of  Barrington, 
R.I.,  has  joined  a  practice  in  general 
surgery  with  University  Surgical 
Associates  at  Brown  University  where 
she  is  an  assistant  professor.  She  was 
formerly  with  Harvard  Pilgrim  Health 
Care.  Elizabeth  R.  Hatcher  of  Topeka, 
Kan.,  is  in  the  solo  private  practice  of 
psychiatry  and  is  hoping  to  finish  psy- 
choanalytic training  soon. 

1 988:  Carol  C.  Coulson  has  moved  to 
Ashville,  N.C.  Rebecca  A.  Goedeke  or 

Westminster,  Md.,  reports  that  home 
schooling  for  children  is  wonderful 
after  three  years.  Chris  Mays  of 
Gaithersburg,  Md.,  announces  the 
birth  of  Evelyn  Page,  his  third  child,  on 
October  4,  1999. 

1989:  Wing  C.  Chau  of  Richland, 
Wash.,  is  board  certified  in  the 
American  Board  of  Anti-Aging 
Medicine.  Neri  M.  Cohen  is  section 
head  of  general  thoracic  surgery  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  Hospitals 
and  Physicians  of  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University.  Brian  John 
Eastridge  of  Dallas  was  married 
July  22.  David  S.  Geckle  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  is  a  partner  at  Neurosurgical 
Associates. 


1990:  Carolyn  M.  Apple  of  Magnolia, 
Del.,  is  a  fellow  of  both  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Physicians  and  the 


American  College  of  Emergency 
Physicians.  Michael  E.  Rauser  is  an 
assistant  professor  in  the  department 
of  ophthalmology  at  Loma  Linda 
University  in  California.  Dennis  J. 
Van  Zant  announces  that  his  fourth 
child,  Garrett  Benjamin,  was  born 
April  6.  Living  in  Rocky  Mount,  N.C, 
he  reports  that  people  are  beginning 
to  rebuild  their  lives  there  in  the  after- 
math of  Hurricane  Floyd. 

1991:  Karen  Brown  and  husband 
Phillip  Brewer  of  Cheshire,  Pa., 
announce  the  birth  of  Benjamin  Paul, 
their  second,  on  April  4.  Jennifer 
Hollywood  opened  a  family  medicine 
solo  practice  in  Easton,  Md. 

1 992:  Nechama  Bernhardt,  a  neurolo- 
gist, and  husband  Michael  Field  moved 
to  Towson  where  Nechama  has  joined 
Taylor  Medical  Group.  Michael  is  an 
assistant  county  attorney  for  Baltimore 
County.  The  couple  has  a  daughter, 
Hanna  Sophie  Field,  born  in  August 
1999.  Daniel  J.  Choi  of  Timonium, 
Md.,  has  entered  private  practice  at 
Mercy  Medical  Center.  Virginia  Powel 
is  a  pediatric  internist  tor  a  17  bed 
unit  in  Tulsa,  Okla.  She  informs  class- 
mates that  Tulsa  is  the  halfway  point 
in  crossing  the  country  if  anyone  is 
in  need  of  a  resting  point.  Jennifer 
Schuette  of  Gambrills,  Md.,  is  assistant 
professor  in  pediatrics  and  attending 
physician  in  the  pediatric  intensive 
care  unit  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  Charlottesville.  Divya  Verma 
incorporated  as  Infectious  Diseases 
Medicine,  EC,  in  Greenbelt,  Md. 
His  consultation  practice  serves  com- 
munity hospitals  and  physicians. 
He  lectures  at  grand  rounds  and  teaches 
residents  and  medical  students.  Lisa  L. 
Wolf  completed  the  1 999  Chicago 
Marathon  in  the  top  20  percent  of  her 
age  and  gender  category.  She  lives  in 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 


1993:  Greg  Brouse  and  Susan 
Rothbauer  Brouse  are  living  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  Greg  practices  oncol- 
ogy and  Susan  is  taking  time  off  from 
pediatric  practice  to  be  a  full  time 
mom.  They  have  three  boys:  Zachary 
(five),  Andrew  (three)  and  Ryan  (one). 
Denis  Lin  is  in  private  practice  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  after  completing  a 
fellowship  in  pulmonary  and  critical 
care  medicine  at  Brown  University. 
Nicola  London  of  Baltimore  gave 
birth  to  Nicolas,  her  second.  She 
maintains  a  private  practice  with  loca- 
tions in  Dundalk  and  Bel  Air.  David 
Plotkin  is  in  private  practice  in  internal 
and  sports  medicine  in  Olney,  Md. 
David  Shore  of  Atlanta  practices 
endocrinology  in  Lawrenceville  and  is 
engaged  to  Karla  Ramsey.  John  White 
practices  family  medicine  in  rural 
Turtle  Lake,  Wis.  He  has  three  chil- 
dren: Sam  (nine),  Helen  (five)  and 
Anna  (one). 

1 994:  Maureen  E.  Baxley  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  Stephen  James 
Murray,  her  second,  on  May  23. 
She  practices  at  Franklin  Pediatrics 
in  Morristown,  N.J.  Penny  Brown 
and  husband  Ronald  Silverman 
have  returned  to  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Penny,  who  recently  gave 
birth  to  son  Howard  last  December,  is 
on  the  faculty  in  the  department  of 
OB/GYN,  while  Ronald  is  on  the 
faculty  at  Maryland  in  the  division  of 
plastic  surgery  after  completing  his  resi- 
dency at  Mass  General  Hospital.  Jeremy 
P.  Finkelstein  of  Houston  is  regional 
medical  director  for  Emcare,  Inc.,  and  is 
engaged.  Kathleen  M.  Flores-Dahms  of 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  married  Eric  Dahms, 
MD,  in  January.  They  have  recently 
started  new  positions  in  radiology  and 
internal  medicine.  She  also  reports  that 
Susan  Stone  is  assistant  program  direc- 
tor of  the  emergency  medicine  residency 
program  at  the  Los  Angeles  County — 
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USC  Medical  Center.  Denise  D.  Parker 

has  relocated  to  California  to  work  at 
UCLA  Medical  Center.  George  A. 
Porter  Jr.,  is  an  attending  pediatric  car- 
diologist at  Yale  University.  Andrew  L. 
Smock  is  an  associate  at  Cardiology 
Associates  of  Gainesville,  Fla.  He  has 
two  daughters:  Alex  Jordan  (two)  and 
Jessica  Nicole  (six  months).  Karla  Vana 
of  Linthicum,  Md.,  is  doing  locum 
tenens  in  pediatrics.  After  an  assignment 
in  Wisconsin,  she  is  taking  a  brief  vaca- 
tion to  attain  her  goal  of  visiting  all  48 
continental  U.S.  states  since  starting 
locum  tenens  and  has  only  four  more  to 
go.  Santosh  Vetticaden  or  Edison,  N.J., 
is  senior  director/global  project  leader  in 
the  cardiovascular  area  of  Aventis 
Pharmaceuticals.  Responsibilities 
include  global  drug  development,  prod- 
uct realization  and  late  stage  registration. 

1995:  David  Brenner  practices 
anatomical  and  clinical  pathology  at 
Bayhealth  Medical  Center  in  Dover, 
Del.  Ramona  Daryani  or  Omaha, 
Neb.,  reports  that  daughter  Catherine 
is  about  to  turn  four,  and  they  are 
expecting  another.  Craig  Jones  married 
Kristine  Drury,  an  elementary  school 
teacher,  in  October  1999.  They  have 
relocated  to  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  where 
he  joined  a  private  practice  and  focuses 
on  Ear  Surgery.  Sanford  Katz  works 
for  Radiation  Oncology  Services  in 
Shreveport,  La.,  where  he  and  wife 
Michelle  are  expecting  their  first  child. 
Mitesh  Kothari  proudly  announces  the 
birth  of  daughter  Kendall  Elizabeth,  on 
March  28.  Diana  McClinton,  husband 
Mike,  and  children  Ian  (11)  and  Katie 
(nine)  have  moved  to  North  Carolina 
where  she  works  in  a  community  emer- 
gency department.  Edward  L. 
McDaniel  made  the  promotion  list  to 
major  in  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Corp. 
He  is  currently  stationed  in  Seoul, 
Korea  with  his  family.  Olayemi  O. 
Osiyemi  has  opened  a  solo  practice  in 


West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  Steven 
Svoboda  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is  in 
year  four  of  an  orthopedic  residency 
program  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center.  Theodore  S.  Takata  is  serving 
a  fellowship  in  cardiac  electrophysiol- 
ogy  at  the  University  of  Texas 
Southwestern  Medical  Center. 

1 996:  Paula  Boyle  reports  that  she  loves 
Tampa.  Jeffries  Bucci  of  Baltimore 
announces  the  birth  of  a  daughter  and 
is  in  private  practice  in  the  Towson/Bel 
Air  areas.  Lisa  K.  Cannada  and  hus- 
band Jeff  look  forward  to  returning  to 
Baltimore  in  August  2001  where  Lisa 
will  complete  an  orthopedic  trauma 
fellowship  at  the  R  Adams  Cowley 
Shock  Trauma  Center.  Eric  Carr  of 
Owings  Mills,  Md.,  reports  that  his 
internal  medicine  practice  is  going 
well.  He  and  wife  Sharon  have  a  son 
Avery,  age  two,  and  are  expecting  a  sec- 
ond. Carol  Goundry  practices  with 
Brandon,  Emerson  &  Hammond 
Ob-Gyn  Associates  in  Columbia,  Md., 
after  completing  her  residency  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  Makrukh 
Hussain  is  in  the  second  year  of  a 
hematology/oncology  fellowship  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  and  lives 
in  Kensington,  Md.,  with  her  husband. 
She  is  looking  forward  to  the  five  year 
reunion  next  spring.  Allison  Jensen 
married  Alex  Christoff  on  June  3  at  her 
parents'  home  in  Baltimore.  She  is  serv- 
ing a  one  year  pediatric  ophthalmology 
fellowship  in  Minneapolis.  Frederick 
T.  D.  Kaplan  of  New  York  City  is 
administrative  chief  resident  at  NYU 
and  will  be  doing  a  fellowship  in  hand 
surgery  at  the  Indiana  Hand  Center 
beginning  in  August  2001.  Chimene 
Liburd  of  Odenton,  Md.,  and  husband 
I  )erek  Brown  (DDS  '95)  announce  the 
birth  of  Derek  Justin  Brown,  their  sec- 
ond, on  February  17.  Chimene  is  in 
private  practice  in  Owings  Mills,  Md. 
Luis  Llerena  of  I.indenwold,  N.J., 


announces  the  birth  of  son  Nicholas  in 
July  and  extends  greetings  to  all  class- 
mates. Ken  Richards  is  chief  resident 
in  general  surgery  at  Vandetbilt 
University  Medical  Center  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Mary  G.  Ripple  is  an 
assistant  medical  examiner  in  Baltimore 
after  completing  a  one  year  forensic 
pathology  fellowship. 

1997:  Laurie  M.  Bothwell  and  hus- 
band Tom  of  Baltimore  welcomed 
daughter  Amelia  Louise  to  the  world 
on  June  27.  Ruwanthi  Samaranayake 
Campano  married  Angelo  Campano, 
Esq.  They  work  in  the  San  Francisco 
bay  area  where  Ruwanthi  is  in  the  third 
year  of  residency.  Elizabeth  Campbell 
has  joined  a  practice  in  primary  pedi- 
atrics in  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  SuZanne 
Chaves  is  serving  a  fellowship  in 
endocrinology  at  the  Univetsity  of 
Pittsburgh  Medical  Center.  Matthew 
Howie  is  moving  to  Arizona  with  his 
wife  and  two  daughters.  Carmen 
Krejci  will  be  completing  a  one  year 
fellowship  in  Ob-Gyn  in  San  Jose, 
Calif,  after  finishing  her  residency  in 
family  practice.  Mary  Leatherland  is 
joining  a  family  medicine  private  prac- 
tice in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  after  complet- 
ing residency.  Brian  Newcomb  is 
practicing  in  State  College,  Pa.,  after 
completing  a  residency  in  emergency 
medicine.  Julie  A.  Slick  of  Newark, 
Del.,  is  practicing  emergency  medicine 
at  Union  Hospital  of  Cecil  County 
after  completing  an  emergency  medi- 
cine residency.  Eduards  Ziedins  of 
South  Burlington,  Vt.,  announces  the 
birth  of  son  Erik  on  October  9,  1999. 
Craig  and  Jennifer  Zinderman  have 
moved  to  Columbia,  Md.  Craig  is 
serving  a  preventive  medicine  residency 
in  Bethesda  after  completing  a  two 
year  tour  as  general  medical  officer 
on  the  USS  WASP.  Jennifer  is  a  staff 
pediatrician  at  Union  Memorial 
Hospital. 
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1998:  Herlene  Chatha  of  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.,  is  in  the  third  year  of  resi- 
dency and  recently  celebrated  her  first 
wedding  anniversary.  She  plans  to 
travel  to  India  soon  for  her  sister's  wed- 
ding. Illy  Dominitz  of  Pikesville,  Md., 
recently  completed  Navy  training  in 
deep  sea  dive  medicine.  Dina  M.  Elaraj 
is  serving  a  research  fellowship  at  the 
N1H  after  completing  two  years  of  a 
general  surgery  residency  at  the 
University  of  Rochester.  Rachel  L. 
Exelbert  is  serving  a  fellowship  in 
allergy/immunology  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  and  was  recently  married 
to  Daniel  Schreiber.  Otha  Myles  of 
Columbia,  Md.,  was  the  keynote 
speaker  at  commencement  exercises  of 
his  high  school  in  Wardell,  Mo.,  in 
May.  Adebowale  Prest  is  chief  resident 
and  associate  instructor  for  year 
2000-01  of  her  residency,  and  is 
Virginia  Academy  family  practice 
resident  delegate  to  the  National 
Conference  of  Family  Practice 
Residents.  Adebowale  has  become  an 
aunt  to  two  nephews,  Chayce  and  Neo, 
and  one  niece,  Sky,  since  graduation. 
Shannon  J.  Winakur  is  serving  a  cardi- 
ology fellowship  at  Penn  beginning 
July  2001,  following  completion  of  a 
medicine  residency  at  Johns  Hopkins. 
Husband  Rich,  '97  is  in  year  four  of  an 
orthopedic  surgery  residency  at 
Maryland. 

1999:  Bimalkumar  G.  Rami  of 

Catonsville,  Md.,  married  Archana  Vyas 
on  May  28.  Mallory  Williams  of  Detroit 
reports  that  daughter  Shelby  recendy 
celebrated  her  first  birthday.  Shahid  A. 
Zaidi  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  is  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  a  pediatrics  residency. 


The  Medical  Alumni  Association 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association  is 


governed?  A  board  of  directors,  listed 
on  the  contents  page  of  this  magazine, 
oversees  activities  of  the  Association. 
It  consists  of  five  officers  and  nine 
directors.  The  board  has  several  stand- 
ing committees  which  oversee  reunion, 
alumni  awards,  board  nominations, 
bylaws,  budget  and  finances,  preserva- 
tion of  Davidge  Hall  and  the  Bowers 
Collection  of  Medical  Artifacts,  and 
production  of  the  Bulletin  magazine. 
Many  proposals  and  policies  are 
studied  on  the  committee  level  before 


presentation  to  the  full  board  and 
general  membership. 

The  Board  meets  four  times 
each  year  in  addition  to  the  annual 
business  meeting  during  Reunion. 
Dues  paying  members  are  invited  to 
attend  meetings  and  are  encouraged 
to  notify  board  members  or  the 
alumni  office  of  their  interest  in 
becoming  actively  involved.  For 
more  information  please  contact 
Larry  Pitrof,  executive  director,  at 
410-706-7454. 


Calls  for  2000 

<^yxiiyastc£& JVomincitiofi& 

Honor  Award  &  Gold  Key 


1 


MAA  Service  Award 


Alumni,  faculty,  and  friends  are  invited  to  send  in 

nominations  for  our  two  MAA-sponsored  awards  by 

December  1 ,  2000.  The  Honor  Award  &  Gold  Key  are 

awarded  to  a  living  alumnus  based  on  outstanding 

contributions  to  medicine  and  distinguished  service 

to  mankind.  Factors  considered  in  the  selection 

process  include:  impact  of  accomplishments;  local, 

national  and  international  recognition; 

supporting  letters;  and  publications. 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association  Service  Award  is 
given  to  an  individual  who  has  provided  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  Association.  Both  awards  are 
presented  during  Reunion.  Letters  of  nomination 
for  both  awards  must  include  a  curriculum  vitae 
and  should  be  addressed  to: 

Robert  Loeb,  '77 

Chair,  Awards  Committee 

Medical  Alumni  Association 

522  West  Lombard  Street 

Baltimore,  MD  21201-1636 
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Clay  E.  Durrett,  '30 

Cumberland,  Md. 
January  11,2000 

Dr.  Durrett  was  a  member  of  the  med- 
ical staffs  at  both  Memorial  and  Sacred 
Heart  hospitals  in  Cumberland.  He 
was  a  life  member  of  Trinity  United 
Methodist  Church,  a  sixty  year  member 
of  the  Ohr  Lodge  131  A.F.  and  A.M., 
and  he  was  a  member  of  the  De  Molay 
Legion  of  Honor.  In  addition  to  his 
medical  practice,  Dr.  Durrett  was  a 
member  of  the  Cumberland  Savings 
Banks  Board  of  Directors  and  served  as 
chairman.  He  was  also  an  ex-ofificio 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Randolph  Macon  College  and  the 
South  Cumberland  Library  Association. 

John  Duer  Moores,  '32 

Easton,  Md. 
May  6,  2000 

Robert  H.  Dreher,  '34 

Wind  Gap,  Pa. 
July  23,  2000 

Robert  Farr,  '34 

Chestertown,  Md. 
July  29,  2000 

Dr.  Farr  trained  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  became  board-certified  in 
family  practice  when  the  specialty  was 
first  introduced  in  1936.  His  practice 
was  interrupted  during  WWII  when  he 
served  as  a  captain.  Upon  returning  to 
practice,  he  served  as  chief  of  staff  at 
Kent  and  Queen  Anne's  Hospital  and 
also  had  a  stint  as  Kent  County  medical 
examiner.  Dr.  Farr  charged  $  1  for  house 
calls  in  1939.  That  price  increased  to 
$35  by  the  time  he  retired  in  1991, 
although  Dr.  Farr  accepted  small  tokens 
from  patients  when  they  couldn't  afford 
to  pay.  He  was  recognized  for  his  small 
town  touch  in  a  1989  article  in  the  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report,  and  was  named 


Good  Housekeeping  Maryland  Family 
Doctor  of  the  Year  in  1981.  His  wife 
Elsie  died  in  1997.  Dr.  Farr  is  survived 
by  daughter  Joyce. 

Leo  M.  Curtis,  '36 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
August  3,2000 

Dr.  Curtis  was  a  member  of  the  John 
Beale  Davidge  Alliance.  He  had  been 
retired  from  practice  since  June  31, 
1981.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
wife  Catherine  and  is  survived  by  four 
children,  nine  grandchildren  and  two 
great-grandchildren. 

Albert  Steiner,  '37 
Owings  Mills,  Md. 
July  2,  2000 

Dr.  Steiner  completed  an  ENT  resi- 
dency at  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital 
in  New  York  before  beginning  a  career 
working  in  VA  hospitals  from  1939-41. 
During  WWII,  he  was  an  army  medic 
serving  with  Gen.  Patton's  3rd  Army. 
He  worked  in  military  field  hospitals, 
set  up  battalion  aid  stations  and  treated 
the  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
After  landing  in  Normandy,  Dr.  Steiner 
went  AWOL  to  return  to  England  to 
marry  Maisie  Round  in  1944.  He  was 
later  discharged  with  the  rank  of  captain 
and  returned  to  Baltimore  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Baltimore  Eye,  Ear  and 
Throat  Hospital.  There  he  instituted  a 
training  program  in  otolaryngology  that 
was  later  incorporated  in  hospitals 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  1950s,  Dr. 
Steiner  was  one  of  the  first  physicians  to 
integrate  his  waiting  room,  and  he  was 
also  credited  with  quietly  integrating 
Baltimore  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat 
Hospital.  He  was  named  chief  of  oto- 
laryngology at  Maryland  General 
Hospital  from  1973-86  and  retired  in 
1995.  Dr.  Steiner  was  past  president  of 
the  American  Rhinologic  Society.  He 


enjoyed  walking,  playing  the  violin, 
flower  gardening  and  was  an  opera  buff. 
Wife  Maisie  died  in  1983.  Dr.  Steiner  is 
survived  by  two  sons,  one  daughter, 
seven  grandchildren  and  four  great- 
grandchildren. 

Arnold  H.  Eichert,  '38 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

R.  Donald  Jandorf,  '39 

Baltimore,  Md. 
July  9,  2000 

Following  graduation,  Dr.  Jandorf 
enlisted  in  the  Army  Air  Forces  medical 
corps  and  served  in  the  Pacific  during 
WWII.  He  was  discharged  with  the 
rank  of  major.  He  returned  to  Baltimore 
and  opened  family  practice  in  the 
Hamilton  area  where  he  worked  for 
more  than  50  years.  Dr.  Jandorf  was  on 
the  staffs  of  the  old  South  Baltimore 
General  Hospital  and  Church  Home 
and  Hospital.  He  retired  in  1993.  He 
enjoyed  golf,  music,  gardening  and 
travel.  Dr.  Jandorf  is  survived  by  wife 
Ellen  Marx  Spear  and  three  daughters. 

Samuel  Pillar,  '39 

Canandaigua,  N.Y. 
July  15,  2000 

Dr.  Pillar  interned  at  Sinai  Hospital  and 
became  chief  of  medicine  at  the  VA 
Hospital  in  Canandaigua,  N.Y.  He  also 
served  as  a  part  time  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Rochester.  He  is  survived 
by  wife  Mildred,  two  daughters  and  six 
grandchildren. 

Henry  B.  Perry  Jr.,  '43 M 

Greensboro,  N.C. 
May  21,  2000 

Dr.  Perry  trained  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  specializing  in  obstetrics  and 
gynecology.  He  served  two  years  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  during  WWII  as  a  lieutenant 
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junior  grade  medical  officer  on  the 
transport  USS  West  Point.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  military  duty,  Dr.  Perry  returned 
to  Boone,  N.C.,  to  assist  his  father  in 
general  practice  from  1947-52.  During 
this  time  he  served  on  the  Rural  Health 
Committee  of  the  North  Carolina 
Medical  Society.  In  1953,  Dr.  Perry 
moved  to  Greensboro  where  he  prac- 
ticed OB/GYN  for  24  years.  He  moved 
to  Elkin  in  1977  where  he  practiced 
until  retirement  in  1985.  Community 
involvement  included  serving  on  the 
Edward  R.  Murrow  Golden  K  Kiwanis 
Club  and  several  charity  organizations 
including  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
He  is  survived  by  wife  Lillie,  three 
daughters,  one  son  and  10  grand- 
children. 

Harold  V.  Cano,  '46 

Spotswood,  N.J. 
April  13,  2000 

Upon  graduation  from  medical  school, 
Dr.  Cano  served  with  the  U.S.  Army 
205th  Hospital  Ship  Complement  dur- 
ing WWII  as  chief  transport  surgeon, 
bringing  back  wounded  soldiers  to  the 
United  States.  He  established  a  solo 
practice  as  a  family  physician  in 
Spotswood  in  1 949  and  served  as  the 
city's  police  surgeon  and  the  Spotswood 
borough  physician  for  39  years  as  well  as 
the  school  physician  lor  both  the  public 
and  parochial  schools.  Dr.  Cano  was 
company  physician  for  PJ  Schweitzer, 
Spotswood,  and  Van  Brunt  Trucking 
Company.  He  retired  from  active  prac- 
tice in  1988.  Dr.  Cano  was  a  member 
of  the  N.J.  Medical  Society  and  the 
Middlesex  County  Medical  Society,  and 
he  was  a  charter  fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Family  Practice.  He  served 
on  the  medical  executive  board  of  Perth 
Amboy  General  Hospital  and  held 
numerous  other  hospital  positions.  He 
was  named  in  Who's  Who  in  New  Jersey 
in  1974.  Dr.  Cano  is  survived  by  wife 


Florence  Mason,  two  sons,  three  daugh- 
ters, seven  grandchildren  and  two  great- 
grandchildren. 

Jose  Diaz-Carazo,  '46 

Rio  Piedras,  PR. 
1998 

William  W.  Bindeman,  '47 
Dunn,  N.C. 
December  2,  1999 

Dr.  Bindeman  trained  at  Lutheran 
Hospital  in  Baltimore  and  served  a 
fellowship  in  chest  surgery  at  Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center  in  1956.  His 
military  service  in  the  regular  army 
medical  corps  took  him  to  Japan, 
Korea  and  Germany.  He  retired  as  a 
Lt.  Colonel  in  1967.  Dr.  Bindeman 
worked  in  a  general  surgery  group 
practice  in  Edenton,  N.C,  from 
1967-72,  before  entering  solo  practice 
in  Dunn  from  1972  until  retirement 
in  1986.  He  was  a  diplomate  of  the 
American  Board  of  Surgery  and  a 
fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons.  Dr.  Bindeman  is  survived  by 
wife  Cynthia  and  two  sons. 

Donald  B.  Bond,  '48 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 
July  23,  2000 

In  addition  to  an  MD,  Dr.  Bond  earned 
a  master's  degree  in  public  health  from 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health  in  I960.  He  served  in  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  from  1948-52 
and  practiced  medicine  in  Reisterstown 
from  1953-62.  In  1962  he  moved  to 
San  Francisco  where  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  California  State  Department  of 
Public  Health.  He  retired  in  1981  as 
chief  of  the  California  Crippled 
Children's  Bureau,  a  part  of  the  state's 
health  department.  He  had  earlier 
served  in  its  tuberculosis  control  section. 
Dr.  Bond  collected  American  antiques 


and  had  an  interest  in  genealogy  and 
native  American  studies.  He  is  suvived 
by  two  brothers  and  several  nieces  and 
nephews. 

Earl  Miller  Beardsley,  '51 

Salisbury,  Md. 
June  27,  2000 

Dr.  Beardsley  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in 
the  Pacific  during  WWII  prior  to  med- 
ical school.  He  was  a  general  practi- 
tioner in  Salisbury  for  more  than  three 
decades,  and  he  served  as  medical  direc- 
tor of  Wicomico  Nursing  Home  from 
1967-69  and  Salisbury  Nursing  Home 
from  1970-88.  Dr.  Beardsley  was  on  the 
staff  and  was  chief  of  general  practice  at 
Peninsula  Regional  Medical  Center 
from  1954—88.  He  volunteered  with 
Amigos  des  las  Americas  in  Guatemala 
in  1971,  bringing  medical  care  to  the 
needy  Dr.  Beardsley  was  an  accom- 
plished needle  pointer  whose  work  can 
be  found  in  the  National  Cathedral  in 
Washington,  a  cathedral  in  Paris,  and  in 
the  Anglican  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  London.  He  also  enjoyed 
acting  in  amateur  theatricals  and  had 
been  president  of  the  Community 
Players  of  Salisbury.  Dr.  Beardsley  is 
survived  by  wife  Jane  Fields,  three  sons, 
two  daughters  and  eight  grandchildren. 

Romulus  V.  Houck  Jr.,  '52 

Sykesville,  Md. 
April  16,  2000 

Dr.  Houck  trained  at  St.  Agnes  Hospital 
and  the  former  South  Baltimore  General 
Hospital  before  operating  a  family  prac- 
tice in  Randallstown  and  Eldersburg 
for  42  years.  He  served  on  the  staff  at 
Springfield  State  Hospital  and  retired  in 
1994.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Faith 
Lutheran  Church  and  was  active  in  the 
Lutheran  Mission  Society  of  Baltimore 
where  he  served  as  physician,  volunteer 
and  bible  study  teacher.  He  is  survived 
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by  wife  Elizabeth  Robertson,  one  son, 
three  daughters  and  seven  grandchildren 

Joseph  F.  Nataro,  '59 

White  Plains,  N.Y. 
October  13,  1999 

Dr.  Nataro  completed  residency  in 
pathology  at  Nassau  Hospital  in 
Mineola  before  serving  as  a  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  U.S.  Navy  from 
1 964-66.  He  returned  to  New  York  fol- 
lowing discharge  to  resume  his  practice 
as  a  pathologist  at  Nassau  Hospital  until 
1977  when  he  accepted  the  position  of 
director  of  pathology  at  Monongalia 
General  Hospital  in  Morgantown, 
W.Va.  He  returned  to  New  York  in 
1980  to  become  director  of  pathology  at 
Francis  Hospital  in  Poughkeepsie.  In 
1985,  he  was  named  vice  president  of 
medical  affairs  at  St.  Francis.  In  1989, 
Dr.  Nataro  became  medical  director  of 
Catholic  Medical  Center  of  Brooklyn 
and  Queens  where  he  was  instrumental 
in  the  institution  being  accredited 
with  commendation  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of 
Healthcare  Organizations.  In  1997,  he 
was  appointed  chief  medical  officer  of 
Fidelis  Care  New  York  where  he  helped 
expand  the  health  plans  presence 
throughout  the  state.  Dr.  Nataro  was  an 
avid  hobbyist  whose  interests  included 
photography,  painting,  building  doll 
houses,  model  trains  and  woodworking. 
I  le  also  enjoyed  music  and  opera, 
having  trained  as  a  young  man  at  the 
Julliard  School  in  Manhattan.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  wife  Joan  Paternoster,  Ph.D., 
one  son  and  two  grandchildren. 

Gordon  H.  Earles,  '67 

Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md. 
June  1,  2000 

Dr.  Earles  held  a  private  practice  in 
Leola,  Pa.,  and  was  a  past  president  of 
Region  I  EMS  Council.  1  Ic  served  as 


director  of  emergency  medicine  at 
Garrett  County  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Oakland.  Dr.  Earles  was  a  fellow  in  the 
Academy  of  Family  Physicians  and  a 
former  director  of  the  Wyoming  Valley 
Family  Practice  Program  in  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Survivors  include  wile  Helen,  two 
sons,  and  one  daughter. 

Gregory  B.  Emery,  '77 

Fremont,  Calif. 
July  14,  2000 

Dr.  Emery  served  an  internship  at 
Union  Memorial  Hospital  and  com- 
pleted a  residency  in  anesthesiology  at 
Stanford  University.  He  was  chief  of 
Anesthesiology  at  O'Connor  Hospital 
in  San  Jose,  specializing  in  thoracic, 
cranial,  facial  and  cardiovascular  surgery. 
Dr.  Emery  served  as  consultant  in  the 
medical  field  with  focus  on  pain  relief. 
He  was  partner  with  the  Forrest  Surgical 
Center  in  San  Jose  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  enjoyed  music  and  organized 


a  jazz  band  while  in  medical  school  that 
played  across  Maryland.  Later  he  joined 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Choir.  He 
enjoyed  travel,  making  trips  to  Europe, 
Asia  and  South  America.  He  also  col- 
lected art,  china,  crystal  and  clothing. 
Survivors  include  his  parents,  two 
brothers  and  three  nephews. 
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1 26th  Medical  Alumni  Association  Reunion 
May  3, 4  &  5, 2001 


Thursday,  May  3 

5:30 -6:20  p.m. 
6:30  -  8:00  p.m. 

Friday,  May  4 

8:15  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
9:00-  10:00  a.m. 
10:00  a.m. 
10:30  a.m. 
10:00-  10:30  a.m. 
11:00-  11:45  a.m. 
11:30-  1:00  p.m. 
12:00 -3:30  p.m. 

7:30-  11:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  May  5 

10:00 -3:00  p.m. 
10:30-  11:30  a.m. 
1 1 :30  -  Noon 
11:30-  1:30  p.m. 
Evening 


126th  Annual  Business  Meeting 

Seventh  Annual  Pierpont  Alumni  Symposium 

Open  House  &  Check-in,  Davidge  Hall 

Campus  Walking  Tour 

R  Adams  Cowley  Shock  Trauma  Tour 

Two  30  minute  tours 

Davidge  Hall  Update 

School  of  Medicine  Update  with  the  Dean 

Complimentary  Buffet  Luncheon,  Davidge  Hall 

CME  Scientific  Update  by  the  Class  of  1976, 

Davidge  Hall 
126th  Medical  Alumni  Association  Recognition  Dinner 

Open  House  &  Check-in,  Davidge  Hall 
Campus  Walking  Tour 

Health  Sciences/Human  Services  Library  Tour 
Complimentary  Picnic,  Davidge  Hall 
Class  Reunions,  Classes  ending  in  1  &  6 

Hope  You'll  Join  Us! 
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Home  Equity 

Line  of  Credit 


FOR  6  MONTHS!' 


AFTER  6  MONTHS* 


6.90%  Prime-  V2 


% 

APR* 


*  APR  =  Annual  Percentage  Rate.  Prime  rate  was  9.50%  as  of  9/13/00  and  may  change;  minimum  rate  (after  six-month  introductory 
period)  is  7%  APR  and  maximum  rate  is  18%  APR  Minimum  initial  draw  is  $10,000;  up  to  80%  LTV.  Rate  becomes  Pnme  Minus  1/2% 
APR  six  months  after  date  of  settlement  SECU  pays  for  appraisal,  credit  reports,  and  closing  costs  (up  to  $1,000  total)  on  your  first 
SECU  Home  Equity  Line  of  Credit  Closing  costs  range  from  $650  to  $850  on  a  $10,000  line  of  credit  Adequate  property  insurance 
required.  If  loan  is  paid  off  within  12  months  of  original  note  date,  closing  costs  will  be  reimbursed  to  SECU  by  borrower.  Available 
only  for  property  in  Maryland.  Interest  is  generally  tax-deductible  up  to  $100,000;  consult  your  tax  advisor. 


To  apply,  call  410-487-SECU 
orl-800-TRY-SECUand 
select  Option  "2" 

Check  our  rates  or  apply  online: 
www.secumd.org 


SECU 


Credit  Union  for  Maryland  Alumni  and  Their  Families 


UMB  branch:  11  S.  Paca  Street 
Campus  ATM:  Student  Union 


University  of  Maryland  alumni,  students  and  employees  can  join  SECU  Credit  Union.  Just  $10  in  a 
Share  Savings  account  opens  your  membership.  Accounts  federally  insured  to  $100,000  by  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  and  up  to  an  additional  $250,000  by  Excess  Share  Insurance. 


EQUAL  HOUSING 
:   OPPORTUNITY 


Davidge  Hall  Update 

As  restoration  plans  for  the  Davidge  Hall  roof  are  being  finalized,  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  revealed  some  interesting  findings  on  the 
interior  dome  in  Anatomical  Hall.  Underneath  several  coats  of  paint  were  a  few  hand-written  names  on  the  original  plaster,  including  that  of 
F.S.  Giger  (above).  The  names  are  believed  to  be  those  of  painters.  Giger's  name  was  added  on  May  1 ,  1 844.  Look  for  an  update  on  the  roof 
replacement  project  in  the  winter  Bulletin. 
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RETIREMENT 


IN5URANCE 


MUTUAL  FUNDS 


TRUST  SERVICES 


TUITION  FINANCING 


TIAA-CREF  s  tax-deferred 
solutions  can  help  you  reach 
your  retirement  goals  faster. 


fa// us  for 
a  free 
tax-savings 
fa/cu/ator 


When  you're  investing  for  retirement,  the  adage  "never  put 
off  until  tomorrow  what  you  can  do  today"  doesn't  apply 
to  taxes. 

That's  because  investments  that  aren't  eroded  by 
taxes  can  add  up  to  significantly  more  money  for  you — 
money  you  can  use  to  supplement  your  pension  and 
Social  Security. 

Let  our  consultants  show  you  all  the  advantages  of  tax 
deferral,  or  call  us  for  a  free  tax-savings  calculator. 

Supplemental  Retirement  Annuities  (SRAs),  IRAs  and 
other  tax-saving  solutions — along  with  TIAA-CREF's  low 
expenses  and  solid  investment  performance — can  help 
you  invest  tax  smart  today  so  that  you  can  reach  your 
retirement  goals  faster  in  the  years  to  come. 


Ensuring  the  future 
for  those  who  shape  it.s 


TAX  DEFERRAL  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE 


$102,068 

Tax-deferred  savings  after  taxes1 


$67,514 

After-tax  savings 


$100  per  month  for  30  years 

In  this  hypothetical  example,  setting  aside  $100 
a  month  in  a  tax-deferred  investment  with  an  8% 
return  in  a  28%  tax  bracket  shows  better  growth 
after  30  years  than  the  same  net  amount  put  into 
a  savings  account.2 


1    800  842-2776 


www.tiaa-cref.org 


1 .  Under  federal  tax  law,  withdrawals  prior  to  age  59  1 12  are  subject  to  restrictions,  and  may  be  subject  to  a  1 0%  additional  tax.  2.  The  chart  above  is  presented  for  illustrative  purposes  only  and  does  not  reflect 
actual  performance,  or  predict  future  results,  of  any  TIAA-CREF  account,  or  reflect  expenses.  TIAA-CREF  Individual  and  Institutional  Services,  Inc.  distributes  CREF  certificates  and  interests  in  the  TIAA  Real  Estate 
Account. Teachers  Personal  Investors  Services.  Inc.  distributes  the  variable  component  of  the  personal  annuities,  mutual  funds  and  tuition  savings  agreements  TIAA  and  TIAA  CREF  Life  Insurance  Co.  issue  insurance 
and  annuities. TIAA-CREF  Trust  Company,  FSB  provides  trust  services.  Investment  products  are  not  FDIC  insured,  may  lose  value  and  are  not  bank  guaranteed.  For  more  complete  information  on  our  securities 
products,  call  I  800  842-2776,  ext  5509,  for  the  prospectuses.  Read  them  carefully  before  you  invest. "   2000  TIAA-CREF  New  York,  NY  4/12 
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Dr.  Donald  £  Wilson  &  Maryland  Governor  Parns  N. 
Glendening 


On  Tuesday,  October  24,  2000, 
at  2:00  p.m.,  Governor  Parris 
N.  Glendening,  University 
System  of  Maryland  chancellor  Donald 
N.  Langenberg,  UMB  president  David 
J.  Ramsay,  NIH  acting  director  Ruth 
Kirschstein,  Pharmacy  dean  David 
Knapp,  and  I  celebrated  Health 
Sciences  Facility  II.  This  was  an  event 
that  we  have  been  working  toward  for 
several  years,  and  it  was  gratifying  to 
finally  put  shovel  to  dirt  and  break 
ground  on  a  part  of  our  future. 

Health  Sciences  Facility  II  (HSFII),  a 
$67  million  state-of-the-art  biomedical 
research  building,  will  significantly 
increase  laboratory  space  and  pave  the 
way  for  new  breakthroughs  in  basic 
science  and  patient  care.  The  101 ,000 
square  foot  research  facility  will  allow  us 
to  expand  our  prestigious  programs  in 
infectious  diseases,  basic  research  in 
emerging  pathogens,  and  vaccine  devel- 
opment. Moreover,  HSFII  will  help 
us  recruit  and  retain  the  best  doctors, 
scientists,  and  students,  and  enhance 
our  ability  to  compete  internationally 
for  research  funding.  Research  grants  to 
the  School  of  Medicine  have  nearly 
tripled  in  the  last  decade  to  $173  mil- 
lion, and  I  I  SI  II  will  allow  us  to  con- 
tinue this  phenomenal  growth. 


As  you  know,  seventy  percent  of  the 
building  will  belong  to  the  medical 
school;  two  floors  will  be  occupied  by 
the  School  of  Pharmacy's  drug  design 
and  structural  biology  programs. 
Certain  areas  of  research,  particularly 
the  development  of  new  drugs,  genet- 
ics, and  cancer,  are  being  done  collabo- 
ratively; so  it  makes  perfect  sense  to 
have  researchers  from  both  schools  in 
this  new  research  facility. 

In  order  to  provide  a  facility  able  to 
meet  the  technical  demands  of  2 1  st  cen- 
tury research,  HSFII  will  have  dozens  of 
state-of-the-art  laboratories.  We  were 
pleased  to  receive  a  $2  million  grant 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH),  which  will  be  used  to  establish 
an  Emerging  Pathogens  Research 
Center.  This  will  have  special  con- 
tainment areas  for  the  safe  study  of 
infectious  disease.  Dr.  Kirschstein  said 
in  her  remarks  that  "the  speakers  today 
represent  the  state  of  Maryland,  the 
University  of  Maryland,  the  School  of 
Medicine,  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and 
the  NIH.  This  seems  right  to  me 
because  the  science  in  which  we  put  our 
faith  is  not  a  lonely  enterprise.  To  the 
contrary,  it  relies  on  collaborations  and 
partnerships  as  much  for  its  intellectual 
capital  as  for  its  material  assets.  As  I  look 
at  the  good  company  in  which  I  find 
myself  today — partners  and  colleagues 
— I  have  every  confidence  that  this  new 
building  will  reward  our  collaborations 
and  constancy  in  research  with  remark- 
able, groundbreaking  science." 

HSFII  will  be  located  on  Penn 
Street,  between  Lombard  and  Redwood 
streets,  and  will  adjoin  the  original 
Health  Sciences  Facility  (HSFI),  com- 
pleted in  1995.  The  new  building  will 
also  be  connected  to  the  Medical 
School  Teaching  Facility,  Howard  Hall, 
and  the  Bressler  Research  Building. 
1 1SFII  will  be  located  across  the  street 
from  the  R  Adams  Cowley  Shock 
Trauma  Center,  and  faculty  members 
will  have  easy  access  to  the  University 
of  Maryland  Medical  Center  and  the 
Baltimore  VA  Medk.il  (  enter. 


Governor  Glendening,  who  played  a 
key  role  in  securing  funding  for  this 
project,  said,  "HSFII  will  keep  the 
University  of  Maryland  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  medical  research,  education  and 
patient  care.  By  giving  doctors  and  sci- 
entists the  resources  to  do  their  best 
work,  HSFII  will  foster  breakthroughs 
and  discoveries  that  will  improve  health 
care  worldwide." 


President  David].  Ramsay.  Pharmacy  dean  David  A. 
Knopp.  Maryland  Governor  Parris  N.  Glendening  and 
Medical  School  dean  Donald  E.  Wilson. 


I  am  confident  that  Health  Sciences 
Facility  II  will  enable  us  to  improve 
health  care  in  Baltimore,  in  the  nation 
and,  indeed,  the  world.  But  I  am  also 
confident  that  HSFII  will  be  an  asset 
to  us  in  our  primary  mission — to  teach 
students.     " 


School  of  Medicine  dean  Donald  E. 
Wilson,  on  October  27,  2000,  was 
named  chair  of  the  council  of  deans 
of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges.  As  chairman, 
Dr.  Wilson  will  be  an  advocate  for 
the  nation's  medical  schools  and  will 
testify  before  Congress  on  issues 
affecting  medical  education,  research, 
and  patient  care. 
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TWO  CENTURIES  OF  DISTINCTION 


Since  1807,  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine 
has  forged  a  tradition  of 
academic  excellence  and 
pioneering  patient  care.  Your  planned 
gift  can  guarantee  this  tradition  for 
generations  to  come. 

A  gift  of  appreciated  securities  or  a  life 
income  planned  gift  to  advance  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  can  also: 

■  Generate  lifelong  income 

■  Convert  low  yielding  appreciated 
stock  or  real  estate  into  a  higher 
income  stream 

■  Reduce  or  eliminate  capital 
gains  taxes 

■  Produce  significant  federal  income 
tax  deductions 

■  Minimize  or  eliminate  federal 
estate  taxes 

TO  INVEST  IN  FUTURE 
TRADITIONS... 

For  more  information  about  endowing 
the  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  and  its  continuing  tradition 
of  excellence,  please  contact: 

Garvin  S.  Maffett,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Dean  for  Development 

University  of  Maryland 

School  of  Medicine 

655  West  Baltimore  Street,  Suite  14-002 

Baltimore,  MD  21201 

(410)  706-8503 

email:  gmaffett@som.umaryland.edu 


News   Advances 


Beta  Radiation  Treatment  Can  Prevent  Repeat  Blockages  After  Angioplasty 


Mohan  Suntharalingam,  M.D. 

Delivering  beta  radiation  following 
angioplasty  may  prevent  new  blockages 
from  forming  in  the  stents  placed  in 
heart  vessels,  according  to  results  of  a 
multi-center  study  headed  by 
researchers  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center.  Study 
results  were  presented  at  the  42nd 
annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  for  Therapeutic  Radiology  and 
(  )iu  ologv  (AS  I  R( ))  m  Boston  on 
October  24. 

The  study,  called  the  START  trial, 
enrolled  476  patients  at  50  medical 
centers  in  North  America  and  Europe. 
It  is  the  first  randomized,  multi-center, 
placebo-controlled  study  to  evaluate  the 
safety  and  efficacy  of  beta  radiation  in 
preventing  the  formation  of  new  block- 
ages inside  of  stents.  The  study  found 
that  beta  radiation,  a  highly  localized 
form  of  radiation,  reduced  the  fre- 
quency of  repeat  blockages  by  as  much 
a.s  66  percent  in  the  patients  receiving 
therapy. 

I  Ins  is  encouraging  news  for 
patients  with  coronary  artery  disease 
who  arc  at  risk  o(  repeal  blockages 


within  a  stent  after  an  angioplasty,"  says 
Mohan  Suntharalingam,  MD,  a  radi- 
ation oncologist  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  department  of  radiation  oncology 
at  the  medical  school. 

"The  treatment,  which  is  called 
brachytherapy,  takes  very  little  time 
with  minimal  radiation  exposure  to 
healthy  tissues  in  the  patient,"  says  Dr. 
Suntharalingam,  who  served  as  the 
principal  radiation  oncology  investiga- 
tor and  who  presented  the  results. 
"This  technique  also  exposes  the  med- 
ical team  to  less  radiation." 

More  than  75  percent  of  all  patients 
who  undergo  balloon  angioplasty  for 
coronary  artery  disease — about 
700,000  people  per  year  in  the  United 
States — receive  stents  in  an  effort  to 
keep  the  arteries  open  longer.  However, 
approximately  25  percent  of  the 
patients  with  stents  later  suffer  from 
"in-stent  restenosis,"  a  condition  where 
the  stent  becomes  blocked  with  new 
tissue  deposits.  When  this  happens, 
cardiologists  have  to  repeat  the  angio- 
plasty procedure  to  unclog  the  stent. 

In  the  study,  patients  were  treated 
with  a  three-centimeter  long  "radiation 
train"  (a  series  of  small  pellets  that  emit 
radiation)  immediately  after  angioplasty 
to  open  their  blocked  stents.  The  pellets 
were  delivered  through  a  catheter  that 
was  temporarily  placed  inside  the 
patients  arteiy  and  then  withdrawn 
after  a  lew  minutes.  The  patients  were 
randomized  to  receive  either  a  placebo 
or  active  radiation  pellets.  Patients 
returned  for  follow-up  examinations 
eight  months  after  the  therapy.  Eighty- 
six  percent  of  patients  treated  with  radi- 
ation pellets  had  no  recurrent  blockage 
after  eight  months,  compared  to  59  per- 
cent in  the  control  group. 


"The  results  from  this  study  are  very 
encouraging,"  says  Warren  Laskey, 
MD,  associate  director  of  cardiology  at 
the  medical  center  and  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  medical  school.  "In 
addition  to  having  a  great  benefit  for 
our  patients,  this  therapy  could  poten- 
tially save  hundreds  of  thousands  ol 
dollars  in  medical  costs  each  year." 
Several  thousand  repeat  balloon  angio- 
plasties are  performed  each  year,  at  an 
average  cost  of  $20,000  per  case, 
according  to  Dr.  Laskey,  the  principal 
cardiology  investigator  of  the  study    jjm 
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News   Advances 


Florida  Swamps  Yield  Early  Cypress  for  Davidge  Hall 


It  might  seem  hard  to  believe,  but  the 
wood  shingles  being  nailed  to  the  dome 
of  Davidge  Hall  are  manufactured  from 
trees  chopped  down  around  the  same 
time  the  building  was  constructed  in 
1812! 

How  can  that  be?  Very  simple, 
according  to  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association's  architects  from  John  G. 
Waite  Associates.  "It  was  our  desire, 
and  the  desire  of  the  university  and  cer- 
tainly the  Medical  Alumni  Association, 
to  provide  Davidge  Hall  with  the  best 
material  to  restore  its  roof,"  says  John 
G.  Waite.  "Early-growth  Cypress  is  a 
superior  roofing  material,  but  the  sup- 
ply of  logs  is  limited  to  those  found  at 
the  bottom  of  rivers  and  swamps  where 
they  sunk  while  being  transported  to 
sawmills  in  the  19th  century,"  he  adds. 

As  the  Waite  firm  explains,  many  of 
the  Cypress  trees  harvested  in  the 
1 800s  had  survived  for  hundreds  of 
years  through  natural  selection.  When 
chopped  down  by  lumber  jacks,  the 
logs  were  transported  to  sawmills  by 
floating  them  down  the  waterways. 
Many  of  the  heaviest  logs  sank  to  the 
bottom  and  were  never  retrieved. 
"These  trees  were  loaded  with  natural 
enzymes  and  the  growth  rings  were 
very  compact,"  adds  Clay  Palazzo,  proj- 
ect manager  for  Waite  Associates. 
"Shingles  cut  from  these  logs  will  far 
outlast  anything  on  the  market  today 
made  from  recently  grown  trees."  The 
Medical  Alumni  Association  purchased 
the  logs  from  Florida  Cypress  Products, 
located  in  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

When  completed,  the  oldest  medical 
building  in  continuous  use  in  the 
United  States  will  have  24  thousand 
wood  shingles  covering  its  dome  and 
terne-coated  stainless  steel  over  its 


gable.  The  restoration  plan  replicates 
the  building  as  it  appeared  from  1821, 
when  construction  was  considered 
"completed,"  to  1890  when  workers 
covered  the  dome  with  sheet  metal. 
The  total  project  is  expected  to  exceed 
$2  million  and,  weather  permitting, 
should  be  completed  by  summer  of 
2001.  Those  interested  can  follow  the 
restoration  project  at  http://umbfm/ 
webcam/davidgeroof.htm    Z 


shingles,  tne  i 


After  laying  at  the  bottom  of  a  Florida  swamp  for  more  than  150 
years,  the  Cypress  logs  await  cutting  into  wood  shingles. 
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News   Advances 


Recent  Events 


J.  Todd  Hobelmann.  '03.  right,  joins  classmates  at  this 
year's  phonothon) 

More  than  50  medical  students  joined 
alumni  in  Davidge  Hall  for  the  annual 
phonothon  during  the  month  of 
October.  Volunteers  secured  about 
$500  thousand  in  pledges  to  the  2001 
annual  fund.  Gifts  to  the  fund  help 
support  student  loans,  scholarships,  lec- 
tureships, various  endowments  and  spe- 
cial projects  funded  by  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association.  If  we  didn't  reach 
you  by  telephone,  you  should  mail  in 


your  gift  through  June  30,  2001  and  be 
counted  in  this  year's  totals. 

•  •  • 

Since  the  1920s,  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  has  sponsored  an  annual 
bull  roast.  This  year's  event,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  junior  class,  was  held  in  the 
MSTF  Atrium  on  Friday,  November  3. 


Junior  students  socialize  during  the  bull  roast. 

The  MAA  co-sponsored  receptions 
at  four  medical  meetings  in  the  fall. 
M.  Jane  Matjasko,  MD,  chair  of  anes- 
thesiology was  joined  by  Prof.  Andrew 


MAA  president  Andrew  Malinow.  '86  (left).  More  ('85) 
and  Marcy  Kaufman  in  San  Francisco. 

Malinow,  '86,  president  of  the  MAA  in 
San  Francisco  on  Sunday,  October  1 5. 
Bruce  Jarrell,  MD,  chair  ol  surgery, 
hosted  alumni  and  (acuity  in  Chicago 
on  Sunday,  October  22.  On  Monday, 
October  23,  Eve  J.  Higginbotham, 
MD  chair  of  ophthalmology,  enter- 
tained a  group  of  about  40  in  Dallas, 
and  Philip  A.  Templeton,  MD,  chair 
ol  radiology,  hosted  a  function  for 
about  50  in  Chicago  on  Monday, 
November  27. 


Medical  School  Creates  Department  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery 


The  medical  school  has  created  a 
department  ot  orthopaedic  surgery  to 
enhance  patient  care,  research,  and 
physician  training.  The  change  reflects 
Maryland's  reputation  for  excellence 
and  innovation  in  orthopaedic  care  and 
in  iij'.in/i  s  ilit  unilcl  hiimu  i  ied  expel 
tise  of  its  orthopaedic  surgeons. 

"1  .levelling,  orthopaedies  horn  a  divi- 
sion within  surgery  to  its  own  depart- 
ment will  improve  efficiency  and  help 
Maryland  continue  to  recruit  and 
retain  the  most  talented  orthopaedic 
surgeons  and  researchers,"  says  Donald 
E.  Wilson,  MD,  MACP,  vice  president 


for  medical  alfairs  and  dean  of  the 
medical  school.  "This  change  will  bene- 
fit our  patients  and  our  students." 

Orthopaedic  specialists  on  the  fac- 
ulty treat  patients  throughout  the 
University  of  Maryland  Medical 
System,  which  includes  the  University 
of  Maryland  Medical  Center,  its 
R  Adams  Cowley  Shock  Trauma 
( 'inter,  as  well  as  Kernan  I  lospital. 

"The  new  department  will 
strengthen  orthopaedic  cue,  education, 
and  research,"  says  Stephen  C. 
Schimpff,  MD,  chief  executive  officer 
ol  the  medical  center.  "We  can  also 


expect  to  see  benefits  that  extend 
throughout  our  entire  network  of  care 
for  orthopaedic  patients." 

In  conjunction  with  the  new  depart- 
ment, a  formal  orthopaedic  service  was 
created  at  the  Medical  Center.  Andrew 
R.  Burgess,  MD,  professor  of  ortho- 
paedic surgery,  is  acting  chair  of  the  de- 
partment and  also  acting  orthopaedist- 
in-chief  at  the  medical  center. 

Orthopaedic  surgery  is  a  specialty 
dedicated  to  the  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  of  injuries  and  dis- 
eases of  the  body's  musculoskeletal 
system.  Orthopaedic  programs  at 
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Maryland  include  total  joint  replace- 
ment, hand  surgery,  spinal  reconstruc- 
tion, pediatric  orthopaedics,  sports 
medicine  and  traumatology. 

Kernan  Hospital  is  home  to  the 
University  of  Maryland  Total  Joint 
Replacement  Program  and  the 
University  of  Maryland  Sports  Medicine 


Program.  The  latter  provides  care  for  the 
Baltimore  Ravens,  student  athletes  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park,  UMBC,  and  Coppin  State. 

"Orthopaedic  surgery  is  the  busiest 
surgical  service  in  our  Shock  Trauma 
Center,"  says  Dr.  Burgess,  who  is  also 
chief  of  orthopaedic  traumatology. 


"In  addition  to  performing  more  than 
2,000  surgical  procedures  every  year, 
orthopaedic  trauma  physicians  have 
pioneered  new  surgical  techniques 
and  have  published  research  that  has 
improved  dramatically  musculoskeletal 
trauma  care."    m, 


Laughter  is  Good  for  your  Heart,  According  to  Study 


Laughter,  along  with  an  active  sense  of 
humor,  may  help  protect  you  against  a 
heart  attack  according  to  a  new  study 
by  cardiologists  at  the  medical  center. 
The  study,  which  is  the  first  to  indicate 
that  laughter  may  help  prevent  heart 
disease,  was  presented  at  the  American 
Heart  Association's  73rd  Scientific 
Sessions  on  November  1 5  in  New 
Orleans.  The  researchers  found  that 
people  with  heart  disease  were  40  per- 
cent less  likely  to  laugh  in  a  variety  of 
situations  compared  to  people  of  the 
same  age  without  heart  disease. 

"The  old  saying  that  laughter  is  the 
best  medicine  definitely  appears  to  be 
true  when  it  comes  to  protecting  your 
heart,"  says  Michael  Miller,  MD, 
FACC,  director  of  the  center  for  pre- 
ventive cardiology  at  the  medical  center. 
"We  don't  know  yet  why  laughing  pro- 
tects the  heart,  but  we  know  that  men- 
tal stress  is  associated  with  impairment 
of  the  endothelium,  the  protective  bar- 
rier lining  our  blood  vessels.  This  can 
cause  a  series  of  inflammatory  reactions 
that  lead  to  fat  and  cholesterol  build-up 
in  the  coronary  arteries  and  ultimately 
to  a  heart  attack,"  says  Dr.  Miller  who 
is  also  an  associate  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  the  medical  school. 

In  the  study,  researchers  compared  the 
humor  responses  of  300  people.  Hall  of 
the  participants  had  either  suffered  a 
heart  attack  or  had  undergone  coronary 


artery  bypass  surgery.  The  other  1 50 
were  healthy,  age-matched  participants 
who  did  not  have  heart  disease. 

Participants  in  the  study  were  asked 
to  complete  two  questionnaires.  One 
questionnaire  had  a  series  of  multiple- 
choice  answers  to  find  out  how  much 
or  how  little  the  participant  laughs  in 
certain  situations.  The  second  question- 
naire used  50  true  or  false  answers  to 
measure  anger  and  hostility. 

People  with  heart  disease  were  less 
likely  to  recognize  humor  or  use  it  to 
get  out  of  uncomfortable  situations. 
They  generally  laughed  less,  even  in 
positive  situations  and  they  displayed 
more  anger  and  hostility. 

"The  ability  to  laugh — either  natu- 
rally or  as  learned  behavior — may  have 


important  implications  in  societies  such 
as  the  U.S.  where  heart  disease  remains 
the  number  one  killer,"  says  Dr.  Miller. 
"We  know  that  exercising,  not  smoking 
and  eating  foods  low  in  saturated  fat 
will  reduce  the  risk  of  heart  disease. 
Perhaps  regular,  hearty  laughter  should 
be  added  to  the  list."    m! 
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INNER 
HARBOR 


Welcome  to  the  new  Holiday  Inn 
Inner  Harbor!  Revitalization 
completed  Spring  2000! 

•  Completely  Refurbished  Guest  Rooms 

•  Brand-Spanking  New  Conference  Rooms  & 
Banquet  Space 

•  Hair  Dryers,  Irons  &  Boards,  Coffee/Tea  Maker 

•  Complete  Exercise  Facility  with  Sauna,  60,000 
Gallon  Heated  Indoor  Pool 

•  Spacious  Work  Desk  with  Port  for  Your  PC  and 
2-Line  Telephone 

For  group  sales  and  catering  call  410-637-4620. 
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Mosquito  Bite  100  Years  Ago 

Helped  Solve 
Yellow  Pever  Musteru 


to 


a, 


OS 


by    Daniel    Cusick 

A  Maryland-trained  doctor  studying  yellow  fever  in 
Cuba  just  after  the  Spanish-American  War  received  a 
most  promising  bug  bite  exactly  100  years  ago  last 
week.  Because  he  deliberately  permitted  the  Aedes 
Aegypti  mosquito  to  bite  him,  and  because  it  nearly 
killed  him,  Dr.  James  Carroll  is  today  heralded  as  a  pio- 
neer in  solving  an  epidemic  that  ravaged  the  U.S.  coasts 
and  killed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  in  the 
18th,  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

Carroll's  yellow  fever  research — done  in  collabora- 
tion with  U.S.  Army  colleagues  Walter  Reed,  Jesse 
Lazear  and  Aristides  Agramonte — is  considered  a  land- 
mark of  medical  history.  A  letter  from  Reed,  who  was 
Carroll's  chief  at  the  U.S.  Yellow  Fever  Commission, 
that  followed  the  near-fatal  bite  poses  the  question  that 
ultimately  drove  scientists  to  a  cure.  "Did  the  mosquito 
do  it?"  Reed  asks  in  the  letter  on  display  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  in  Baltimore. 
Undoubtedly,  yes.  The  rest,  as  they  say,  is  history. 

"For  someone  to  be  so  committed  to  an  idea  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  suffer  these  abhorrent  condi- 
tions to  advance  the  hypothesis,  that's  remarkable,"  said 
Susan  Lederer,  a  professor  of  the  history  of  medicine  at 
Yale  University.  "It  was  quite  heroic  to  live  there  at  the 
time  and  to  experiment  under  those  conditions." 

Few  illnesses  conjure  up  the  gruesome  symptoms 
that  yellow  fever  inflicts  on  its  victims:  vomiting,  nau- 
sea, diarrhea,  cramps,  and  in  many  cases,  death.  Yet 
despite  the  risks,  Carroll  allowed  a  fever-filled  mosquito 
to  light  on  his  forearm  and  deliver  its  deadly  bite.  "He 
knew  that  (the  mosquito)  had  fed  on  several  yellow 
fever  patients  before  and  that  it  had  been  fully  incu- 
bated," said  Theodore  Woodward,  a  scholar  and  profes- 
sor emeritus  at  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine,  where  Carroll  took  his  medical  degree 
in  1879. 

Woodward  has  collected  more  than  40  personal  let- 
ters detailing  the  work  of  the  Yellow  Fever  Commission, 
including  the  one  from  Reed  to  a  recovering  Carroll 
dated  Sept.  7,  1900.  Reed  was  so  moved  by  Carroll's 
courage — and  so  relieved  at  his  survival — that  he  penned 


the  following  note  in  his  own  handwriting:  "Hip!  Hip! 
Hurrah!  God  be  praised  for  the  news  from  Cuba  today — 
'Carroll  much  improved,  prognosis  very  good. " 

Indeed,  one  of  the  ironies  of  the  yellow  fever  stud- 
ies, Lederer  said,  is  that  while  Reed  received  most  of  the 
credit  for  the  groundbreaking  research,  it  was  Carroll, 
Lazear  and  Agramonte  who  risked  their  lives  by  expos- 
ing themselves  to  the  disease.  Reed  never  exposed  him- 
self to  the  deadly  yellow  fever  mosquitoes  because 
scientists  thought  he  was  too  old  to  survive  a  bite.  "He 
had  been  called  back  to  Washington  when  they  all 
decided  to  start  experimenting  on  themselves,"  said 
Michael  Rhode,  archivist  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Health  and  Medicine  at  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center  in  Washington. 

The  scientists'  relationship  later  soured  because 
Carroll  felt  slighted  by  the  media  and  others  who  cred- 
ited Reed  solely  for  the  breakthrough,  Woodward  said. 
"He  was  an  irascible  character,"  he  said. 

So  consumed  were  Americans  by  yellow  fever  and 
the  scientists  who  solved  it  that  a  Broadway  play,  and 
later  a  movie,  were  made  from  the  story.  "Yellow  Jack," 
as  the  disease  was  commonly  called,  drew  audiences 
nationwide. 

"It  was  a  particularly  terrifying  disease,"  Rhode 
said.  "Besides  establishing  an  undisputed  link  between 
mosquitos  and  disease,  the  scientists'  work  also  set  the 
standard  for  informed  consent  using  human  subjects  in 
medical  research,"  Rhode  said.  After  infecting  them- 
selves with  the  disease,  the  scientists  recruited  U.S. 
soldiers  to  participate  in  controlled  studies  where  their 
findings  about  the  transmission  of  yellow  fever  gained 
further  credence. 

The  severity  of  yellow  fever  also  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  which  mobilized 
after  a  series  of  yellow  fever  outbreaks  killed  thousands 
in  cities  like  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  S.C.,  Norfolk, 
Va.  and  Mobile,  Ala.  "In  some  cities,  the  disease  killed 
one  in  every  10  people  who  contracted  it,"  said 
Margaret  Humphreys,  a  Duke  University  professor 
and  author  of  a  recent  book  about  the  disease.    * 
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and  the  Center  for  Vaccine  Development 


There  is  an  old  proverb  that  says  opportunity 
knocks  only  once.  But  if  you  are  Myron  M. 
"Mike"  Levine,  MD,  DTPH,  opportunity 
knocks  until  its  knuckles  are  sore. 


By   Jennifer    Litchman 

Os  a  boy,  Mike  Levine  was  interested  in  biology 
and  the  sciences.  His  father,  a  college  biology 
professor,  introduced  him  to  microscopy,  and 
father  and  son  conducted  microscopic  experi- 
ments at  home.  Although  he  entered  City 
College  of  New  York  as  a  15-year-old  fresh- 
man, Dr.  Levine  was  no  Doogie  Howser.  A 
pre-med  major,  Mike  Levine  spent  more  time 
playing  lacrosse,  going  to  parties,  and  chasing 
girls  than  planning  his  medical  career. 
"My  college  friends  have  told  me  that  I  often 
spoke  of  an  interest  in  tropical  medicine  and  the 
developing  world,  and  while  I'm  not  surprised  given 
where  I  am  today,  I  certainly  don't  remember  speak- 
ing of  such  at  the  time,"  he  says. 

Dr.  Levine,  professor  of  medicine  and  director 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  Center  for  Vaccine 
Development  (CVD),  was  a  19  year-old  college 
graduate  when  he  entered  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia.  Married  at  22,  Dr.  Levine  had  his  medical 
degree  by  the  age  of  23.  Four  decades  later,  Dr. 
Levine  is  at  the  top  of  his  field,  leading  a  program 
that  is  the  largest  academic  vaccinology  training  cen- 
ter in  the  world,  internationally  renowned  for  its 
work  in  immunology.  But  what  is  perhaps  as  interest- 
ing as  the  path  Dr.  Levine  took  to  get  where  he  is 
today  are  the  paths  not  taken.  For  Dr.  Levine's  life  is 
a  textbook  case  of  missed  opportunities. 

Every  summer  during  medical  school,  Dr. 
Levine  managed  to  wrangle  a  fellowship  in  different 
parts  of  the  world — tropical  medicine  in  Costa  Rica, 
diarrheal  disease  and  malnutrition  in  Pakistan,  tropi- 
cal skin  diseases  in  Paris,  and  general  medicine  in 
Israel.  These  fellowships  offered  Dr.  Levine  his  first 
opportunity  to  live  abroad  and  experience  first-hand 
the  very  real  problems  of  the  developing  world. 
Moreover,  these  fellowships  had  a  deep  impact  on 
him  and  reinforced  his  desire  to  help  relieve  suffering 
in  the  developing  world. 

After  a  pediatric  residency  and  a  pediatric  infec- 
tious disease  fellowship  at  Albert  Einstein  Hospital 
in  New  York,  Dr.  Levine  was  recruited  by  the 


Epidemic  Intelligence  Service  (EIS)  of  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  in  1970.  "This  was  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  War,"  says  Dr.  Levine.  "I  was  think- 
ing of  joining  the  Navy,  in  the  hope  of  being 
assigned  to  one  of  the  overseas  research  units. 
However,  when  the  CDC  contacted  me,  I  felt  that 
the  EIS  was  to  be  a  good  way  to  fulfill  my  military 
obligation  while  doing  something  of  great  interest. 
Upon  being  commissioned  as  a  public  service  offi- 
cer, I  was  assigned  to  the  enteric  diseases  branch, 
which  deployed  me  to  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  Division  of  Infectious  Diseases, 
initially  on  short-term  duty." 

Dr.  Levine  started  his  career  at  Maryland  with  a 
fellowship  under  Dr.  Richard  B.  Hornick,  then  head 
of  the  division  of  infectious  diseases,  to  work  on  a 
Shigella  vaccine.  The  CDC  subsequently  assigned 
him  to  El  Salvador  to  continue  his  work  on  the  vac- 
cine, as  Central  America  was  experiencing  a  full- 
fledged  Shiga  dysentery  pandemic  at  the  time.  But 
Dr.  Levine  never  got  to  El  Salvador.  As  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  El  Salvador  grappled 
with  bureaucratic  delays,  the  administrative  details 
were  never  worked  out,  and  Dr.  Levine's  temporary 
duty  in  Baltimore  became  a  little  less  temporary. 
He  was  promoted  to  assistant  professor  of  medicine 
and  pediatrics  in  1972,  although  he  was  still  offi- 
cially a  CDC  employee  on  assignment. 

At  about  this  time,  East  Pakistan  (now 
Bangladesh)  was  in  the  throes  of  an  annual  seasonal 
cholera  epidemic.  The  CDC  recruited  Dr.  Levine  to 
go  to  East  Pakistan  to  work  for  several  years  at  the 
Cholera  Research  Laboratory  in  Dhaka.  He  agreed, 
and  arrangements  were  made;  but  eight  weeks  horn 
departure,  civil  war  broke  out,  thus  thwarting  his 
plans  to  live  and  work  overseas. 

But  opportunity  knocked  yet  again  when  the 
CDC  asked  Dr.  Levine  to  look  into  enteric  infec- 
tions in  Morocco  as  a  World  Health  Organization 
consultant.  This  finally  seemed  like  the  chance 
for  which  he  had  been  waiting.  According  to  Dr. 
Levine,  "This  was  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Cold 
War;  so  there  was  a  lot  of  unrest  in  the  world.  Just  as 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  uproot  my  family  and 
move  to  Morocco,  terrorists  crashed  a  birthday  party 
for  Morocco's  King  Hassan  and  machine  gunned  the 
dais,  killing  the  French  ambassador.  I  decided  that 
this  was  not  a  good  time  to  move  my  family  to 
Morocco,  and  we  stayed  in  Baltimore." 
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But  because  of  his  work  with  both  the  division 
of  infectious  diseases  and  the  CVD,  Dr.  Levine  was 
becoming  an  expert  in  the  evaluation  of  live  oral 
Shigella  and  typhoid  vaccines.  At  this  point  in  his 
career,  Dr.  Levine  needed  to  conduct  field  trials,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1973  he  visited  Central  and  South 
America  as  a  Pan  American  Health  Organization 
consultant,  selecting  Peru  as  the  country  in  which  to 
set  up  a  field  unit.  He  left  the  CDC  the  same  year 
and  joined  Maryland's  faculty  on  a  full-time  basis, 
fully  expecting  to  develop  a  field  unit  in  Peru.  He 
submitted  a  grant  request  to  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID),  and 
spent  the  1 973-74  academic  year  at  the  London 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene,  receiving 
his  DTPH  while  waiting  for  his  grant  to  be 
approved. 

In  ll)~i  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Peru  were  severely  strained;  AID  decided  not  to  fund 
Dr.  Levines  grant.  Although  the  Levines  were  ready 
for  their  move  to  Peru — all  of  their  boxes  were  in 
storage — the  final  decision  was  out  of  his  hands,  and 
Dr.  Levine  would  again  be  remaining  stateside. 

But  out  of  all  these  missed  opportunities  came  the 
seed  for  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime — the  beginnings 
of  the  center  for  vaccine  development.  It  all  started  with 
a  one-year  research  contract  from  the  National  Institute 
of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  (NIAID)  to  develop  a 
research  ward  to  test  vaccines  on  community  volun- 
teers. Dr.  U'vine  and  the  division  of  infectious  diseases 
prepared  the  containment  facility,  hired  staff  and 
nurses,  established  policies  and  procedures,  and  bought 
bunk  beds.  The  faculty  wanted  the  ward  to  have  a  colle- 
gial  dormitory  atmosphere.  The  facility,  named  the  clin- 
ical research  center  for  vaccine  development  (CRCVD), 
initiated  its  first  clinical  study,  a  Phase  I  trial  of  a 
mycoplasma  vaccine,  in  ( )ctober  1974. 


After  a  year  of  work  on  viral  vaccines,  the 
NIAID  awarded  the  CRCVD  a  four-year  contract  to 
support  the  unit.  And  while  this  pleased  Dr.  Levine 
greatly,  he  still  couldn't  ignore  the  feeling  that  he  was 
at  a  critical  juncture  in  his  career.  "I  was  very  grati- 
fied by  the  center's  success,  but  couldn't  help  feeling 
restless.  I  missed  being  overseas  doing  field  work  and 
studying  the  diseases  in  which  I  was  most  inter- 
ested— shigellosis,  typhoid  fever,  cholera  and  E. 
coli,"  he  says.  And  as  luck  would  have  it.  Dr.  Levine 
was  about  to  experience  one  of  his  most  critical  life 
moments.  Dr.  Stanley  Foster,  head  of  the  CDC 
smallpox  eradication  program  in  Bangladesh,  asked 
Dr.  Levine  to  travel  to  Bangladesh  to  help  with  the 
final  push  of  the  eradication  program  in  August 
1975.  Dr.  Levine  was  vaccinated  against  smallpox, 
took  three  months  off,  and  went  to  Asia  to  help  in 
the  struggle  to  interrupt  the  human-to-human  trans- 
mission of  this  devastating  viral  disease.  "I  absolutely 
loved  the  work  in  Bangladesh,"  he  says.  "It  was 
exactly  what  I  wanted  to  be  doing.  I  never  knew 
what  surprises  each  day  would  bring  as  I  traveled 
around  the  countryside,  chasing  rumors  of  smallpox 
cases,"  he  continues.  "I  also  did  a  lot  of  thinking  and 
contemplated  my  future  and  the  CRCVD's  future." 

Upon  his  return  to  Baltimore,  Dr.  Levine  con- 
tacted the  NIH  project  officer  and  asked  that  the 
scope  and  focus  of  the  CRCVD  be  expanded.  "My 
goal  was  to  expand  the  unit  to  include  laboratory 
support  for  ancillary  immunologic  and  microbio- 
logic studies,  and  modify  the  work  scope  to  allow 
investigator-initiated  clinical  research  protocols 
on  bacterial  enteric  infections,"  Dr.  Levine  says. 
"Another  objective  was  to  attract  other  investigators 
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for  work  on  fundamental  aspects  of  vaccine  develop- 
ment." Dr.  Levine  also  wanted  to  establish  collabora- 
tive research  projects  in  developing  countries  where 
enteric  diseases  were  prevalent.  The  NIH  agreed  to 
modify  the  contract  accordingly,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  expansion  of  activities  to  include  laboratory  and 
epidemiologic  field  research.  In  1976  the  CRCVD 
was  renamed  the  center  for  vaccine  development. 

In  1978,  Dr.  Levine  was  invited  to  Chile  by  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization  and  Chiles 
Ministry  of  Health  to  consult  on  endemic  typhoid 
fever  and  suggest  cost-effective  interventions.  This 
five-week  period  marked  the  beginning  of  the  CVD's 
ongoing  presence  in  Chile,  and  was  the  first  field 
research  unit  to  be  established.  1978  was  a  watershed 
year  for  the  CVD  for  another  reason:  the  CVD 
developed  and  clinically  tested  its  first  vaccine,  a 
non-living  oral  cholera  vaccine. 

The  1980s  brought  exceptional  new  faculty  to 
the  CVD  and  name  changes  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
expanding,  multidisciplinary  center.  Up  until  this 
time,  the  center  resided  within  the  department  of 
medicine's  division  of  infectious  diseases.  In  1984  the 
CVD  was  made  a  separate  division  or  the  depart- 
ment of  medicine — the  division  of  geographic  medi- 
cine. The  division  of  geographic  medicine  continued 
to  work  closely  with  the  division  of  infectious  dis- 
eases, and  the  two  sponsored  a  joint  fellowship  pro- 
gram for  interns  pursuing  infectious  diseases 
training.  That  same  year  Dr.  Levine  was  tapped  to  be 
acting  head  of  the  department  of  pediatrics'  division 
of  infectious  diseases,  and  when  he  accepted  the  post 
full-time  in  1985,  he  changed  the  name  to  the  divi- 
sion of  infectious  diseases  and  tropical  pediatrics. 
"This  more  closely  reflected  the  direction  in  which 
we  hoped  to  lead  the  division,  with  an  interest  in  the 
infectious  diseases  of  children  in  developing  coun- 
tries," he  says.  "With  the  inclusion  of  the  depart- 
ment of  pediatrics'  division  of  gastroenterology  and 
nutrition  in  1992,  the  CVD  truly  became  a  center 
that  crossed  departmental  lines." 

Fast  forward  to  1 999  when  the  CVD  celebrated 
its  25th  anniversary:  by  this  time  the  CVD  had  29 
full-time  faculty  and  a  staff  of  65  in  Baltimore,  with 
approximately  70  more  staff  at  field  units  in  Chile 
and  Mali.  It  is  the  only  university  vaccine  center  in 
the  world  engaged  in  an  integrated  organizational 
structure  of  vaccinology — from  basic  science  through 


development  of  vaccine  candidates,  clinical  evalua- 
tion and  large-scale  field  trials  of  efficacy.  The  CVD, 
with  an  international  reputation  for  geneti- 
cally engineering  and  testing  vaccines  for  cholera, 
typhoid  and  malaria,  has  broadened  its  mission  to 
include  vaccinology  education  and  immunization 
implementation  programs. 

Although  1997  was  a  hallmark  year  for  the 
CVD — it  was  awarded  the  first-ever  NIH  five-year 
training  grant  in  vaccinology  and  was  awarded  a  sec- 
ond five-year  training  grant  in  emerging  infections — 
2000  has  thus  far  been  the  pinnacle.  This  time, 
however,  when  opportunity  knocked,  Dr.  Levine 
almost  didn't  answer  the  door. 

In  January  2000,  representatives  of  the  Bill  & 
Melinda  Gates  Foundation  approached  Dr.  Levine  to 
discuss  developing  a  measles  vaccine  that  could  safely 
and  successfully  immunize  infants  in  developing 
countries.  Although  he  has  experience  with  measles 
after  working  for  more  than  three  decades  in  Latin 
America,  Asia  and  Africa,  Dr.  Levine  does  not  con- 
sider himself  an  authority  on  the  disease.  Therefore 
he  declined  to  pursue  the  project.  Luckily,  the  Gates 
Foundation  wouldn't  take  no  for  an  answer.  They 
approached  him  again  and  asked  him  to  submit  a 
proposal.   "This  time  I  was  titillated  by  the  entreaty," 
he  says.  "I  realized  that  with  the  CVD's  expertise  in 
live  vector  vaccinology  and  mucosa  immunization, 
and  with  our  infrastructure  and  track  record  of  per- 
forming collaborative  clinical  trials  in  developing 
countries,  we  could  indeed  devise  a  rational  strategy 
for  developing  a  vaccine." 

Dr.  Levine  devised  a  strategy  to  develop  a  measles 
vaccine  in  collaboration  with  investigators  from  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Public  Health 
and  submitted  it  to  the  Gates  Foundation.  Last 
August  the  CVD  was  awarded  a  $20.4  million 
five-year  grant  that  will  be  used  to  develop  a  safe  and 
effective  "stealth"  mucosa  measles  vaccine  that,  for 
the  first  time,  would  protect  infants  less  than  nine 
months  old  in  developing  countries,  particularly 
in  Africa.  The  Gates  grant  now  becomes  the 
largest  single  grant  on  an  annual  basis  in  the  medical 
school's  history. 

So  while  Dr.  Levine  may  have  missed  out  on 
numerous  opportunities  over  the  years,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunities  that  really  mattered. 
And  the  entire  world  benefits  as  a  result,    m 
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Medical  Alumni 
r/st/jr  Honor 


The  Medical  Alumni  Association  of  the 


University  of  Maryland,  Inc.,  publishes  its  Honor  Roll  each  year  in 


the  Winter  Bulletin  Magazine.  This  listing  recognizes 


gifts  made  to  the  Association  between  July  1, 


1999  and  June  30,  2000.  On  behalf  of 


all  who  benefit  from  your  generosity, 


we  salute  you  and  extend  a 


heart-felt  thanks. 


2000 
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Association 
Roll  t  Si, 


The  1 807  Circle 

The  1807  Circle  is  a  permanent  recognition  society  lor  the 
highest  level  of  donors  to  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine,  Medical  Alumni  Association  and  the 
University  of  Maryland  Medical  System. 


1897 

Mary  L.  Scholl 

Isaac  Dickson 

1943M 

1904 

Irving  J.  Taylor 

A.  Lee  Ellis 

1943D 

1921 

John  M.  Recht 

Moses  Paulson 

Wm.  B.  Rogers 

1926 

1944 

Max  Trubek 

John  M.  Bloxom  III 

1930 

1945 

Maxwell  Hurston 

David  H.  Barker 

1931 

Harry  S.  Shelley 

Oscar  B.  Camp 

Mary  Dorcas  Clark 
John  M.  Dennis 

Joseph  B.  Ganey 

Herbert  Berger 

1946 

Sidney  Sacks 

Sam  Beanstock 

David  &  Norma  Sills  Jr. 

Mark  Thumim 

1  ')4_ 

1934 

James  M.  &  Alma  Trench 

M.  Paul  Mains 

1949 

1935 

Robert  R.  Rosen 

Milton  I.  Robinson 
John  M.  Shaul 
Benjamin  M.  Stein 

1950 

Grace  Hofsteter 

1937 

David  A.  Barker 
James  Frenkil  & 

1951 

Kathleen  R.  McGrady 

Robert  J.  Venrose 

Carolyn  McGuire 

Frenkil 

1952 

Lawrence  Perlman 

Lee  W.  Elgin  Jr. 

Albert  Shapiro 

Paul  H.  Gislason 

1938 

Morton  M.  Krieger 

John  Z.  &  Akiko  K. 

Bowers 

1953 

Theodore  E.  Woodward 

Sylvan  &  May  Frieman 

1940 

Israel  H.  Weiner 

Ross  Z.  &  Grace  S. 

Pierpont 

1954 

1941 

Thomas  E.  Hunt  Jr. 

Christian  F.  Richter 

1955 

Raymond  Kief  Thompson 

Paul  C.  Hudson 

1942 

Morton  D.  Kramer 

Louis  O.J.  Manganiello 

1956 

Theodore  R.  Carski 

1957 

Frederick  W.  Plugge  IV 
Walter  M.  Shaw 

1958 

John  T.  Alexander 

1959 

Lawrence  D.  Pinkner 

Hans  R.  Wilhelmsen 

1  960 

Selvin  &  Sylvia  Passen 
Morton  I.  Rapoport 
Bernice  Sigman 

1961 

James  R.  Appleton 
Neil  R.  Arbegast 
David  E.  Litrenta 

Leland  M.  Garrison 
Kosta  Stojanovich 

1 966 

Arnold  S.  Blaustein 

Lloyd  I.  Kramer 

1970 

Louis  A.  Shpritz 

1 973 

Ronald  J.  Taylor 

1975 

Richard  L.  &  Kathie  Taylor 

1976 

Geoffrey  B.  Liss 
Benjamin  K.  Yorkoff 

Morris  Funk 

1986 

Seth  D.  Rosen 

1989 

John  T.  Alexander  II 

1990 

Martin  I.  Passen 

FACULTY 

Dr.  &C  Mrs.  Michael  A.  Berman 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Burnett 

Dr.  Frank  M.  Calia 

Dr.  Howard  M.  Eisenberg 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  P.  G.  Flynn 

Dr.  Anthony  L.  Imbembo 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Guiseppe  Inesi 

Dr.  John  A.  Kastor 

Dr.  M.  Jane  Matjasko 

Dr.  Taghi  M.  Modarressi  & 

Ms.  Anne  Tyler 
Dr.  Richard  D.  Richards 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  C. 

Schimpff 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Wilson 

FRIENDS 

Lois  &  Irving  Blum  Foundation 

Ms.  Lenore  J.  Bohm 

Mrs.  Akiko  K.  Bowers 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb,  Corp. 

Mary  Gray  Cobey  & 

William  W.  Cobey 
Dr.  Florence  Einstein 
Ms.  Mary  Fish 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Franks 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Grollman  Glick 
The  Gluck  Family 
The  Hon.  Louis  L.  & 

Mrs.  Goldstein 
Ms.  Louisa  H.  Goldstein 
Mr.  Stewart  J.  Greenebaum 
Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Griswold  III 
Bessie  &  Simon  Grollman 
Mrs.  Martha  Gudelsky 
Willard  &  Lillian  Hackerman 
Heinz  Family  Foundation 
Edmund  J.  &  Mary  C.  Hevey 
Hoechst  Marion  Roussel,  Inc. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Hug 
Independent  Dialysis 

Foundation 
Hon.  Francis  X.  Kelly 
Sir  &  Lady  Maurice  Laing 
Roger  C.  &  Brenda  Lipitz 
Dr.  Theodore  R.  Matheny 
Monsanto  Company 
Mrs.  Helen  Golden  Paulson 
E.  Magruder  Passano  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abe  &  Irene  Pollin 
Ronald  McDonald  House 

Charities 
Mrs.  Harry  S.  Shelley 
Sigma-Tau  Pharmaceuticals  Inc. 
Solvay  Pharmaceuticals 
Mrs.  Susan  Tash 
Mrs.  Alvin  S.  Wolpoff 
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Looking  for  a 

Retirement 

Community? 

Make  sure  it  is  an 
accredited  one... 


You  can  count  on  the  Continuing  Care  Accreditation 

Commission's  evaluation  and  "seal  of  approval,"  to 

help  you  choose  the  right  community. 

The  CCAC  is  the  nation's  only  system 
for  accrediting  continuing  care  retire- 
ment communities. 

Choose  the  CCRC  closest 
to  you  I 

AUGSBURG  LUTHERAN  VILLAGE 

681  f  Campfield  Road,  Baltimore,  MD  21207 
Peggy  Hemmeter,  410-486-4573 •www.augsburg.org 

BROADMEAD 

13801  York  Road,  Cockeysville,  MD  21030 
Karolyn  Huffman,  4 10-5 2 7- 1900  •www.broadmead.org 

COLLINGTON 

10450  Lottsford  Road,  Mitchellville,  MD  20721 
Ann  Hammond,  301-925-9610#www.collington.com 

EDENWALD 

800  Southerly  Road,  Towson,  MD  21286 
Anne  Perry,  410-339-6000*  www.edenwald.org 

FAIRHAVEN 

7200  Third  Avenue,  Sykesville,  MD  21784 

!">< Dn  i-'i't  >ri  i  . 

410-795-8801  •www.emaseniorcare.org 

ROLAND  PARK  PLACE 

830  West  40th  Street,  Baltimore,  MD  21 2 1  1 
Bi  i  SY  Willett,  410-243-5700  •www.rolandparkplace.org 

For  more  information  or  a  nationwide  I;  edited  communities,  write: 

kcreditation  Commission,  901  E  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  500-G, 
^^  Washington,  DC  20004-2037 

'.-.--     The  above.  CRi    5  are  sponsoring  this  message. 


The  Silver  Circle 

The  Silver  Circle  is  an  honors  level  within  the  John  Beale 
Davidge  Alliance  for  donors  of  $25,000  -  $49,999.  The 
Silver  Circle  was  established  in  1  996. 


1 932 

1 963 

John  C.  Dumler 

Karl  Stecher  Jr. 

Abraham  N.  & 

Gertrude  Kaplan 

1 965 

Donald  Cornelius  Roa 

1934 

William  L.  Howard,  M.D. 

1968 

R.S.  Buddington 

1936 

Joel  Wm.  Renbaum 

Milton  H.  Stapen 

1 969 

1 938 

Robert  A.  Helsel 

Daniel  J.  Abramson 

Kristin  Stueber 

Joseph  M.  George  Jr. 
Florence  Gottdiener 

1970 

Henry  A.  Briele 

Kenneth  M.  Hoffman 

Elizabeth  B.  Cannon-Hall 

1974 

1943M 

Edward  L.  Perl 

Harry  Cohen 

Jose  M.  Torres-Gomez 

1975 

Anonymous 

Noel  M.  Chiantella 

Joseph  W.  Baggett 

Kenneth  V.  Iserson 

Leonard  T.  Kurland 

Thorn  E.  Lobe 

1 946 

Allan  H.  Macht 

Melvin  Sharoky 

John  A.  Mitchell 

1 980 

1952 

Mehtap  Aygun 

Robert  A.  Grubb 

1981 

1953 

Andrew  M.  Malinow 

George  C.  Peck 

FACULTY 

1955 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Barish 

Foster  L.  Bullard 

FRIENDS 

1956 

Mr.  Michael  E.  Cryor 

Joseph  S.  McLaughlin 

1958 

Meredith  S.  Hale 

William  J.  Marshall 

Charles  F..  Parker 

1959 

John  W.  Coursey 

William  J.R.  Dunseath 

Morton  M.  Mower 

I960 

Paul  D.  Meyer 

Nathan  Stofberg 

16 
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John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance 

The  John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance  is  a  permanent  recogni- 
tion society  for  donors  of  510,000  -  $24,999.  Named  for 
the  founder  and  first  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  it  is 
the  oldest  organization  devoted  to  acknowledge  the  signifi- 
cant gifts  of  alumni  and  friends  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
and  the  University  of  Maryland  Medical  System. 


1879 
Charles  Getz 

1907 

Julius  E.  Gross 

1910 

Walter  M.  Winters 

1916 

Frank  C.  Marino 

1917 

Charles  R.  Thomas 

1925 

Eva  F.  Dodge 
Joseph  Nataro 

1927 

Abraham  H.  Finkelstein 
Charles  E.  Gill 

1928 

Aaron  I.  Grollman 
Aaron  H.  Meister 
Morris  H.  Saffron 

ll>2'> 

Abraham  Jacobs 
William  YudkofT 

1931 
William  M.  Seabold 

1932 

Mortimer  D.  Abrashkin 

Francis  N.  Taylor 

1935 

Jeannette  R.  Heghinian 
Irving  Klompus 
Howard  B.  Mays 
Harry  M.  Robinson  Jr. 

1936 

Leo  M.  Curtis 
Jaye  Grollman 
Samuel  Steinberg 

1937 

Jack  A.  Kapland 

1938 

Aaron  Feder 
Bernard  J.  Sabatino 


H.  Leonard  Warres 
Robert  E.  Wise 
Celeste  L.  Woodward 

1939 

Bernard  S.  Kleiman 

Benjamin  H.  InloesJr. 
William  S.  M.  Ling 
A.  Frank  Thompson  Jr. 
William  I.  Wolff 

1941 

Julius  Gelber 
Jacob  B.  Mandel 
Benjamin  Pasamanick 

1942 
James  N.  McCosh 

1 943D 

Ruth  W.  Baldwin 
W.N.  Corpening 
Eli  Galitz 
Jack  C.  Morgan 

1944 

Patricia  Dodd 
W.  Carl  Ebeling  III  & 
Claire  Krantz 

1945 

Eugene  H.  Conner 
William  A.  Holbrook 
Henry  F.  Maguire 
John  J.  Tansey 

1946 

Walter  J.  Benavent 
Joseph  D  Antonio 
Erwin.  R.  Jennings 
Herbert  J.  & 

Virginia  Levickas 

1948 

Leonard  H.  Golombek 
John  R.  Hankins 
Robert  L.  Rudolph 
Kyle  Y.  Swisher 


1949 

Robert  A.  Abraham 
Nathan  Schnaper 
Margaret  Lee  Sherrard 
John  F.  Strahan 

1950 

Joseph  B.  Bronushas 
Leonard  G.  Hamberry 
Stanley  W.  Henson  Jr 
Virginia  Huffer 
Milton  R.  Righetti 
Henry  H.  Startzman  Jr. 

1951 

Charles  W.  McGrady 

Henry  D.  Perry 

1952 

Jonas  R.  Rappeport 
Donald  A.  Wolfel 

1953 

Richard  M.  Baldwin 
Thomas  J.  Burkart 
John  W.  Metcalf 

1954 

Samuel  J.  Abrams 
Robert  B.  Goldstein 
J.  Walter  Smyth 
Rufus  Thames 
Arthur  V.  Whittaker 

1955 

Neal  C.  Capel 
Joseph  W.  Cavallaro 
Donald  H.  Dembo 
Henry  A.  Diederichs 
Vernon  M.  Gelhaus 
John  P.  McGowan 
George  L.  Morningstar 
Leonard  J.  Morse 
Frank  R.  Nataro 

1956 

John  E.  Adams 
Albert  V.  Kanner 
John  B.  Littleton 
Herbert  M.  Marton 
Marvin  S.  Piatt 
Virginia  T.  Sherr 

1957 

Marvin  S.  Arons 
Selina  Balco  Baumgardner 
Paul  K.  Hanashiro 
Charles  M.  Henderson 
George  A.  Lentz 
Landon  Clarke  Stout 
Nevins  W.  Todd  Jr. 

1958 

George  R.  Baumgardner 


Stuart  H.  Brager 
Richard  H.  Keller 
G.T.  Mclnerney 
Granger  G.  Sutton 

1959 

Milton  B.  Cole 
August  D.  King  Jr. 
Donald  R.  Lewis 
Ramon  F.  Roig  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Thomas 

1  960 

Leonard  P.  Berger 
Straty  H.  Economon 
I.  William  Grossman 
Wilson  A.  Heefner 
Lawrence  F.  Honick 
Damon  F.  Mills 
Emanuel  H.  Silverstein 
Lois  A.  Young 

1961 

Carl  F.  Berner 
John  N.  Browell 
James  J.  Cerda 
John  N.  Diaconis 
Leonard  W.  Glass 
Gerald  C.  Kempthorne 
John  P.  Light 
Roger  Mehl 

1 962 

Herbert  Gaither 

Theodore  C.  Patterson 

John  A.  Rupke 

W.  H.  Sothoronjr. 

1964 

Richard  M.  Protzel 

1965 

F.  R.  Lewis  Jr. 

1 966 

James  E.  Arnold 
Philip  P.  Brous 
Richard  L.  Flax 
Franklin  L.  Johnson 
Carolyn  J.  Pass 
Richard  M.  Susel 

1967 

Henry  Feuer 
Robert  O.  France 
John  Wm.  Gareis 
Joseph  C.  Orlando 
John  R.  Rowell 

1968 

James  G.  Kane 
Charles  J.  Lancelotta 
Bert  F.  Morton 
Barry  J.  Schlossberg 
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John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance 

Continued 


1 969 

George  R.  Brown 
Graham  Gilmer  III 
Arnold  Herskovic 
O.  Lee  Mullis 
Alan  J.  Segal 

[970 

Francis  A.  Bartek 
Stephen  B.  Greenberg 
Dennis  J.  Hurwitz 
James  S.  Murphy 
John  H.  Poehlman 
Edward  J.  Prostic 
Norman  W.  Taylor 
Charles  I.  Weiner 

Jack  S.  Lissauer 

1972 

Robert  J.  Bauer 
Nelson  H.  Hendler 
John  A.  Niziol 
Dean  L.  Vassar 

1973 

Raymond  D.  Drapkin 
G.  Reed  Failing  Jr. 
Denis  Franks 
David  J.  Greifinger 
Louis  E.  Harman  III 
Mark  P.  Miller 
Bernard  G.  Milton 
T.  S.  Tcmpleton  II 
Harold  Tucker 
Roberta  S.  Tucker 
Charles  B.  Watson 

Gary  D.  Boston 
Michael  H.  Hotchkiss 
James  Jay  McMillen 
Denis  A.  Niner 
David  L.  Zisow 

Charles  F..  Andrews 
RoIxti  |.  Be.ii  h 
Karl  W.  Diehn 
L.  Thomas  Divilio 
Albert  H.  Dudley 
Gary  F.  Harne 

Damn    III  gc 

Charles  F.  I  Fuse  li 
Donald  S.  Horner 
rhomas  F.  Krajewski 
Charles  E.  Mannci 
Scon  M.  Mc( Iloskey 


Harvey  B.  Pats 
Kathryn  A.  Peroutka-Szarko 
L.  Edward  Perraut  Jr. 
Stephen  H.  Pollock 
Jeffrey  L.  Quartner 
Sandra  D.  L.  Quartner 
Gregory  B.  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Roby 
Gary  B.  Ruppert 
Michael  B.  Stewart 

1 976 

Jose  R.  Fuentes 
D.  Stewart  Ginsberg 
Bradford  A.  Kleinman 
Harry  Clarke  Knipp 

Elwood  A.  Cobey 
Frederic  T.  Farra 
Robert  T.  Fisher 
S.  D.  Lincoln 
Douglas  N.  Stein 

1 978 

Ellen  L.  Taylor  & 
Dr.  Bruce  Taylor 

1979 

Stephen  R.  Izzi 
A.  F.  Woodward  Jr. 

1980 

Robert  P.  Cervenka 
Jane  L.  Chen 
Richard  M.  Galitz 
Jeffrey  A.  Kleiman 
Louis  W.  Solomon 

1981 

Lawrence  A.  Galitz 

1 983 

George  M.  Boyer 
Monica  A.  Buescher 
Melvin  J.  Duckett 
Harry  A.  Oken 

I  984 
Roy  E.  Bands  Jr. 

1  986 

Barbara  Burch  Fleming 
Dennis  Kurgansky 

!    I  \ 
Dr.  Thomas  C.  Chalmers 

1  )r.  M.  (  .ulvlc  (  'rciish. t\v  |i. 
(  iicgorv  I'.  &  In.i  1  I.iihIIii 
Dr.  Eve  J.  Higginbotham  & 
Dr.  Frank  C.  Williams 


Dr.  Bruce  Jarrell 
Dr.  Kenneth  P.  Johnson 
Dr.  Gerald  S.  Johnston 
Dr.  Christian  R.  KJimt 
Dr.  Edward  J.  Kowalewski 
Dr.  Allan  Krumholz 
Drs.  Vinod  &  Bina  Lakhanpal 
Dr.  Herbert  L.  Muncie  Jr. 
Dr.  David  A.  Nagey 
Dr.  Krishna  C.V.G.  Rao 
Dr.  Rafael  M.  Rodriguez 
Dr.  Philip  A.  Templeton 
Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trump 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Umberto 

VillaSanta 
Dr.  Debra  S.  Wertheimer 
Dr.  Nancv  O.  Whitley 
Dr.  John  F.  Wilber 

FRIF.NDS 

Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Balsam 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Baron 

Ms.  Mary  A.  Batch 

Dr.  Frank  C.  Bressler 


Mrs.  Jean  Hepner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  LeRoy  Hoffberger 

H.  McKee  Jarboe  Fund 

Mr.  William  B.  Johnson 

Mr.  Irving  B.  Kahn 

Frank  C.  Marino  Foundation 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Garvin  S.  Maffett 

Ed.D. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Mathias 
Mr.  Charles  W.McGrady 
Mr.  John  P.  McKenna 
Mrs.  Jeanne  Michel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  H. 

Miller  Sr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Gordon 

Neuberth 
Dr.  A.  Robert  Neurath 
Mr.  Parker  H.  Petit 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Brice  R.  Phillips 
Dr.  Laurent  Pierre-Philippe 
P. I.E.  Mutual  Insurance 
Mr.  Hallie  P.  Rice 
Ms.  Doris  Rief 


J8DA  members  from  1975  celebrate  reunion  with 
Dr.  Donald  E.  Wilson,  dean,  and  Theodore  E.  Woodward.  38. 


Mrs.  Grafton  R.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis  C.  Carder 

Dr.  William  T.  Carpenter  Jr. 

Dr.  Cornelia  P.  Channing 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Chrencik 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  A. 

Cockey  III 
Dr.  Frederick  Coulston 
Mrs.  Marie  S.  DeOms 
Eli  Lilly  &  Company 
Ms.  Gretta  Estey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alvin  B.  Filbert 
Mrs.  Doris  N.  Frieman 
Mrs.  Lillian  Fuentes 
Mr.  Ronald  F.  Gecsey 
Ms.  Dorothy  Getz 
Mrs.  Freda  Gill 
Mrs.  Bertha  Gudelsk) 
Mr.  Anthony  T.  Hawkins 
Ms.  Marion  Silver  Havden 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rehm  Robinson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E. 

Scarlett  Jr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Schwartz 
Mr.  Richard  Singer 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Staples 
Streisand  Foundation 
Mrs.  Barbara  U.  Sutton 
Dr.  Mitso  Suzuki 
Jimmie  Swartz  Foundation 
Mrs.  Jean  D.  Thompson 
Dr.  Rodrigo  Toro 
Towson  Rehabilitation  Services 
Trustees  of  the  Endowment 

Fund 
University  Emergency  Medicine 

Associates 
Ms.  Marlene  E.  Wheeler 
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The  following  donors  made  gifts  to  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  between  July  1,  1999  and  June  30,  2000. 


1925 


Number  of  Donors:  1 
Participation:  50.00  % 
Total  Contributions:  100.00 
Average  Gift:  100.00 

Thomas  B.  Turner 
1926 


Number  of  Donors:  1 
Participation:  20.00  % 
Total  Contributions:  1 ,000.00 
Average  Gift:  1,000.00 

Frank  F.  Lusby 

Number  of  Donors:  2 
Participation:  40.00  % 
Total  Contributions:  155.00 
Average  Gift:  77.50 

Julius  Goodman 
Abraham  Kremen 

1932 

Number  of  Donors:  8 
Participation:  53.33  % 
Total  Contributions:  1,560.00 
Average  Gift:  195.00 

C.Ray  Bell  Jr. 
John  C.  Dumler 
Hyman  B.  Hendler 
Stephen  Rosenthal 
John  E.  Savage 
George  Silverton 
Aaron  C  Sollod 
Arthur  J.  Statman 

1933 


Numbet  of  Donors:  2 
Participation:  33. 33  % 
Total  Contributions:  400.00 
Average  Gift:  200.00 

Ralph  B.  Garrison 
Maurice  H.  Schneiman 


Number  of  Donors:  5 
Participation:  33.33  % 
Total  Contributions:  985.00 
Average  Gift:  197.00 

Samuel  Diener 
Robert  H.  Dreher 
William  L.  Howard 
Reuben  Leass 
Manuel  Levin 


Number  of  Donors:  6 
Participation:  46. 1 5  % 
Total  Contributions:  1,775.00 
Average  Gift:  295.83 

Samuel  E.  Einhorn 
Robert  P.  Fruchtbaum 
Charles  B.  Marek 
DeArmondJ.  McHenry 
Harold  W.  Rosenberg 
Benjamin  M.  Stein 

1936 

Number  of  Donors:  8 
Participation:  42.1 1  % 
Total  Contributions:  1,110.00 
Average  Gift:  138.75 

Harry  C.  Bowie 
Leo  M.  Curtis 
Marion  H.  Gillis  Jr. 
Harry  S.  Gimbel 
William  Greifinger 
Benjamin  B.  Moses 
Morris  J.  Nicholson 
Richard  H.  Pembroke  Jr. 



Number  of  Donors:  14 
Participation:  53.85  % 
Total  Contributions:  3,61500 
Average  Gift:  258.21 

James  Frenkil 

I.  Phillips  Frohman 

Leonard  J.  Levinson 


Classes  with  the  Most  Davidge 
Alliance  Members 

1975 27 

1960 13 

1955 12 

1973 12 

1945, '61,70 11 


Helen  Ensor  Llewelyn 
Lawrence  Perlman 
John  P.  Sakowski 
Jakob  E.  Schmidt 
I.  King  B.  E.  Seegar  Jr. 
Albert  Shapiro 
Morton  M.  Spielman 
Bernhardt  J.  Statman 
Albert  Steiner 
F.  Dixon  Whitworth 
Jack  H.  Woodrow 


Number  of  Donors:  14 
Participation:  59.09  % 
Total  Contributions:  4,740.00 
Average  Gift:  338.58 

Danie!  J.  Abramson 
Manuel  Brown 
William  A.  Dodd 
Joseph  M.  George  Jr. 
W.  Lehman  Guyton  Jr. 
Aram  M.  Sarajian 
Donald  J.  Silberman 
Morris  W.  Steinberg 
Bernard  O.  Thomas  Jr. 
Winfield  L.  Thompson 
H.  Leonard  Warres 
John  E.  Way 
Celeste  L.  Woodward 
Theodore  E.  Woodward 

Number  of  Donors:  10 
Participation:  55.60  % 
Total  Contributions:  2,000.00 
Average  Gift:  222.22 

Elizabeth  B.  Cannon-Hall 
Oscar  Hartman 
R.  Donald  Jandort 
Arnold  F.  Lavenstein 
John  A.  Moran 
David  W.  Palmer 
Samuel  Pillar 
William  J.  Steger 
Leland  B.  Stevens 
John  P.  UrlockJr. 

Number  of  Donors:  19 
Participation:  55.88  % 
Total  Contributions:  15,538.00 
Average  Gift:  817.79 

Stephen  Ralph  Andrews 
John  Clears  Baier 
Edmund  G.  Beacham 
Luis  R  Guzman-Lopez 
Albert  Heyman 
Benjamin  H.  lnloesjr. 
Schuyler  G.  Kohl 
Albert  A.  Kurland 
William  S.  M.  Ling 
William  C.  Livingood 
H.  P.  MacCubbin 
Elizabeth  H.  McNeal 
Guillermo  Pico-Santiago 


Ross  Z.  Pietpont 
Arthur  E.  Pollock 
Leonard  Posner 
Conrad  L.  Richter 
Herman  Williams 
William  I.  Wolff 

Number  of  Donors:  20 
Participation:  64.52  % 
Total  Contributions:  2,140.00 
Average  Gift:  107.00 

Aurora  F.  Alberti-Gordon 
Fred  Alexander 
William  R.  Bundkk 
Pierson  M.  Checket 
Carlos  M.  Chiques 
Gene  A.  Croce 
Michael  L.  DeVincentis 
Edward  L.  Frey  J  r. 
Vita  R.  Jaffe 
Kenneth  Krulevitz 
Franklin  E.  Leslie 
Raymond  N.  Maloul 
Jacob  B.  Mandel 
Jose  G.  Molinari 
Thompson  Pearcy 
Christian  F.  Richter 
Pearl  Huffman  SlIioI/ 
Stanley  Eugene  Schwartz 
Edwin  L.  Seigman 
James  H.  Walker 


Number  of  Donors:  1 9 
Participation:  65.52  % 
Total  Contributions:  2,570.00 
Average  Gift:  135.26 

Robert  A.  Barthel  Jr. 
Joseph  G.  Bird 
Warren  E  Crane 
Marion  Friedman 
Jose  R.  Fuertes 
Joseph  C.  Furnary 
Morton  L.  Hammond 
Robert  C.  Irwin 
Theodore  Kardash 
Joseph  F.  Keeley 
Etta  C.  Leahy 
John  J.  Meli 
Mary  L.  Scholl 
William  J.  Senter 
Louis  H.  Shuman 
Francis  J.  Townsend 
Joseph  Wallace  Jr. 
Charles  H.  Williams 
Loy  M.  Zimmerman 

1943D 

Number  of  Donors:  2 1 
Participation:  60.00  % 
Total  Contributions:  3,451.14 
Average  Gift:  164.34 

Joseph  Wm.  Bitsack 
Frederick  B.  Brandt 
Henry  T.  Brobst 


Alfred  H.  Dann 
Augustus  H.  Frye  Jr. 
Eli  Galitz 

Richard  M.  Garrett 
Albert  Grant 
J.  Roy  Guyther 
William  M.  Harris 
Elizabeth  Acton-Karns 
C.  V.  Latimer 
Samuel  R.  Pines 
Cliff  Ratliffjr. 
John  M.  Recht 
Arthur  M.  Rinehart 
Wm.  B.  Rogers 
Frank  M.  Shipley 
Harold  Sterling 
Dharma  Luz  Vargas 
David  Reid  Will 

Number  of  Donors:  22 
Participation:  53.66  % 
Total  Contributions:  7, 675. 00 
Average  Gift:  348.86 

Ramon  I.  Almodovar 
Emory  F.  Baker 
Ralph  K  Brooks 
W.  N.  Corpening 
Raymond  B.  Goldberg 
David  B.  Gray 
C.  Hal  Ingram 
Luis  M.  Isales 
Robert  C.  La  Mar  Jr. 
Paul  G.  Lukats 
J.  C.  Matchar 
Robert  V.  Minervini 
Charles  A.  Neff 
Alfred  Nelson 
Frank  S.  Parrott 
Henry  B.  Perry  Jr. 
Preston  H.  Peterson 
Irving  L.  Samuels 
Nathan  Sharp 
Irving  J.  Taylor 
Jose  M.  Torres-Gomez 
Robert  E.  Wise 

1944 


Number  of  Donots:  29 
Participation:  56.86  % 
Total  Contributions:  9,390.00 
Average  Gift:  323.79 

J.  A.  Alvarez  de  Choudens 
John  M.  Bloxom  III 
Warren  D.  Brill 
Richard  J.  Brown 
Miquel  A.  Cintron-Garcia 
Herbert  B.  Copeland 
Patricia  Dodd 
James  A.  Doukas 
W.  Carl  Ebeling  III 
James  H.  Feaster  Jr. 
Wilbur  H.  Foard 
Francis  L.  Grumbine 
William  A.  Lampley 
Stuart  C.  Levine 
Sarah  Taylor  Morrow 
Charles  F.  O'Donnell 
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William  W.  Osborne 
Carl  N.  Patterson 
Champe  (     Pool 
Marjorie  K.  Pool 
Michael  R.  Ramundo 
F.  Burl  Randolph 
Eugene  J.  Riley 
Harry  F.  Rolfes 
Albert  I.  Rubenstone 
I..  Bradford  Thompson 
John  F.  Ullsperger 
Kenneth  W.  Wilkins 
Stanley  N.  Yaffe 


Number  of  Donors:  41 
Participation:  85.40  % 
Total  Contributions:  50,604.99 
Average  Gift:  1,265.12 

Benjamin  Amsterdam 
Gayle  Gardner  Arnold 
Frank  J.  Aydjr. 
Joseph  W.  Baggett 
Claude  F.  Bailey 
David  H.  Barker 
Thomas  G.  Barnes  II 
David  F.  Bell  Jr. 
Benjamin  Berdann 
|.  i'  <  jili  I  j     Kr.tinun 
William  K.  Brendle 
Robert  F.  Byrne 
G.  R.  Callender  Jr. 
Leah  R.  Camp 
Oscar  B.  Camp 
Mary  Dorcas  Clark 
Eugene  H.  Conner 
Sarah  Cook 
John  M.  Dennis 
Vincent  deP.  Fitzpatrick 
William  H.  Frank 
Austin  E.  Givens 
Arthur  T.  Hall 
Daniel  O.  Hammond 
William  A.  Holbrook 
A.  P.  Kelly  Jr. 
Leonard  Kurland 
I  laniel  B.  Lcmcn 
Henry  F.  Maguire 
Allen  J.  O'Neill 

S.  Malone  Parh.im 

Malcolm  I).  Phillips 

Joseph  E.  Reahl 
James  H.  Shell 
Stanley  R.  Steinb.u  h 
Winston  L.  Summerlin 
John  J.  Tanscy 
Ulan  1     I  revaskis 
Mary  L.  White 
O.  P.  Winslowjr. 
Arthur  F.  Woodward 


Number  ol  I  )onors:  29 
ion:  50.88% 
I...  ,1  '  ..ntributions:  10,400.00 
Average  Gift:  358.62 

Robert  I 

Alfred  I ).  Bonifani 


I  must-  P.  Buckner 
Sidney  G.  Clyman 
Franc  is  1.  Codd 
Guy  K.  Driggs 
James  L.  Eavey 
Joseph  S.  Fischer 
Paul  E.  Frye 
Samuel  D.  Gaby 
William  D.  Gentry 
Abraham  A.  Goetz 
Charles  W.  Hawkins 
Charles  A.  Hefner 
Erwin  R.  Jennings 
Allan  H.  Macht 
Leonard  T.  Maholick 
Raymond  L.  Markley  Jr. 
G.  C.  McElfatrick 
Clarence  E.  McWilliams 
John  A.  Mitchell 
John  C.  Rawlins 
Milton  Reisch 
James  A.  Roberts 
Robert  C.  Rossberg 
David  N.  Sills  Jr. 
Clinton  W.  Stallard  Jr. 
James  A.  Vaughn  Jr. 
Joseph  B.  Workman 

Number  of  Donors:  35 
Participation:  63.64  % 
Total  Contributions:  5,435.00 
Average  Gift:  1 55.29 

Raymond  G.  Berggreen 

William  W.  Bindeman 

Joseph  W.  Blevins 

John  G.  Brickner 

Henry  V.  Chase 

B.  Stanley  Cohen 

Irvin  H.  Cohen 

George  W  Fisher 

David  K.  Geddes 

Benjamin  M.  Gold 

F.  Robert  Haase 

Robert  R.  Il.ilin 

Howard  E.  Hall 

Calvin  B.  Hearne 

Jim  Houghton 

Bernard  Leung 

Norman  Levin 

Joseph  F.  Lipira 

Francis  K.  Machata 

A.  R.  Mansberger 

Anne  D.  Mattcrn 

Jack  H.  Powell 

Joseph  M.  Rogers 

Eugene  P.  Salvati 

W.  F.  Schnitzkcr 

Harry  B.  Scotl 

[ohn  1  L  Sh.iw 

Joseph  Shi  ii 

Melvin  Shulman 

William  1 1.  Stenstrom 

Elizabeth  Coultas  Stockman 

I  larold  Nil .in. hi 

Sydne)  I  Venable 
Robert*  .  Walr/. 

lohn  P.  White 


Number  of  Donors:  26 
Participation:  50.98  % 
Total  Contributions:  4,675.00 
Average  Gift:  187.00 

Andrew  AJecce 

James  Bisanar 

Elisabeth  McCauley  Brumback 

James  B.  Dalton  Jr. 

Leonard  H.  Golombek 

fohn  R.  Hankins 

Frederick  J.  Heldrich 

Florence  K.  Hoback 

R.  L.  Hobartjr. 

William  J.  Holloway 

M.  C.  Insley  Jr. 

Lee  N.  Kastner 

R.  H.  Kaufman 

J.  Jay  Plan 

Albert  M.  Powell 

Jimmie  L.  Rhyne 

Benson  C  Schwartz 

John  R.  Shell 

Benjamin  K.  Silverman 

Allen  D.  Tate  Jr. 

Frank  J.  Theuerkauf  Jr. 

Phyllis  P.  Vaughn 

H.G.Walters  Jr. 

James  T.  Welborn 

Clark  Whitehorn 

John  D.  Wilson 

Number  of  Donors:  18 
Participation:  45-00  % 
Total  Contributions:  5,320.78 
Average  Gift:  295.60 

Leonard  Bachman 
Joseph  Wm.  Belkin 
Albert  E.  Blundell 
Harry  W.  Gray 
Charles  W.  Humphreys  Jr. 
George  W.  Knabe  Jr. 
Max  J.  Miller 
Howard  F.  Raskin 
C.  Burns  Roehrig 
Robert  R.  Rosen 
Albert  B.  Sarewitz 
Nathan  Schnaper 
Margaret  Lee  Sherrard 
Edward  W.  Stevenson 
R   M    lillcyjr. 
Gene  D.  Trettin 
Carolyn  D.W.  Watson 
Frank  Y.  Watson 


Number  of  Donors:  37 
Participation:  73.47  % 
loi.il  (  omnbutions:  15,080.00 
Average  Gift:  418.89 

William  A.  Andersen 
t  Ii.hIi s  Bagle) 
Mary  V.  M.  Barstow 
l.iv  I    Bisgyei 

II     II     BIlTckc,    |, 


Raymond  Bradshaw 
Joseph  B.  Bronushas 
L.  Guy  Chelton 
Jerome  J.  Coller 
Thomas  N.  Corpening 
Miriam  S.  Daly 
George  H.  Greenstein 
Leonard  G.  Hamberry 
Stanley  W.  Henson  Jr. 
Philip  W.  Heuman 
Grace  Hofsteter 
Frank  T.  Kasik  Jr. 
Frank  G.  Kuehn 
G.  William  Martin  Jr. 
Hunter  S.  Neal 
Julio  T.  Noguera 
Evangeline  M.  Poling 
Milton  R.  Righetti 
O.  Ralph  Roth 
Norman  E.  Rudy 
Frederic  R.  Simmons 
Morton  Smith 
Andrew  R.  Sosnowskj 
Henry  H.  Startzman  Jr. 
Elizabeth  Stockly 
Robert  T.  Thibadeau 
Bate  C.  Toms 
Kotnclius  VanGoor 
Enrique  A.  Vicens 
Clifford  E.  Wilson 
Harriet  H.  Wooten 
William  H.  Yeager 


David  M.  Kipnis 
Harry  L.  Knipp 
Howard  C  Kramer 
Jack  Leibman 
K.  R.  McGrady 
Henry  D.  Perry 
Eugene  B.  Rex 
Georgia  Reynolds 
Marvin  J.  Rombro 
H.  Shepard  Rowland  Jr. 
Armando  Saavedra 
Roger  D.  Scott 
John  T.  Scully 
William  H.  Shea 
S.  Norman  Sherry 
R.  Kennedy  Skipton 
David  M.  Solomon 
Homer  L.  Twigg  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Venrose 
Harvey  P.  Wheelwright 


Number  of  Donors:  47 
Participation:  70.15  % 
Total  Contributions:  12,420.00 
Average  Gift:  264.26 

Charles  B.  Adams  Jr. 
Charles  G.  Adkins 
Richard  E.  Ahlquist  Jr. 
James  W.  Andrews 
Daniel  Bakal 


Classes  with  the 
Highest  Gift  Totals 

1945 $50,604.99 

1975 $37,460.75 

1957 $29,965.00 

1967 $23,769.07 

1970 $23,673.55 


Timothy  D.  Baker 
Jack  O.  Carson 
Stuart  P.  Culpepper 
Andtcw  Monroe  Diggs 
Liwrence  D.  Egbert 
Lcc  W.  Elgin  Jr. 
Jack  Fine 
Louis  A.  Fritz 
Paul  H.  Gislason 
James  R.  Grabill 
C.  Edward  Graybeal 
William  R.  Greco 
Robert  A.  Grubb 
Leon  D.  Hankoft 
William  L.  Heimer 
Hewitt  T.  Hunter  Jr. 
I  aurel  V.  M.  Hunter 
Irvin  1  Iv.in 
Frank  M.  Kline 
Joseph  A.  Knell  |r. 
Irving  Kramer 


Number  ol  Donors:  32 
Participation:  55.36  % 
Total  Contributions:  12,637.69 
Average  Gift:  407.67 

L.  Lamar  Ager 
Joseph  Bilder  Jr. 
Raymond  R.  Curanzy 
loseph  Dcckelbaum 
Winston  ( ',.  Dudley 
William  G.  Esmond 
Charles  K.  Ferguson 

Shi    t   ..lldlH  I     |l 

Nancy  B.  Geiler 
Benjamin  D.  Gordon 
Dorris  M.  Harris 
I  rederick  J.  Hatem 
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Morton  M.  Krieger 
Herbert  W.  Lapp 
Charles  H.  Lightbody 
William  A.  Mathews 
Benton  B.  Perry 
William  A.  Pillsbury  Jr. 
Gilberto  Ramirez 
Jonas  R.  Rappeport 
Malcolm  L.  Robbins 
Richard  A.  Sindler 
Boylston  D.  Smirh  Jr. 
Aubrey  C.  Smoot  Jr. 
Norton  Spritz 
Alvin  A.  Stambler 
David  R.  Taxdal 
Belk  C.  Troutman 
Bryan  P.  Warren  Jr. 
John  L.  Wattets 
Howard  N.  Weeks 
John  R.  Wilkinson 
Donald  A.  Wolfel 

Number  of  Donors:  38 
Participation:  55.88  % 
Total  Contributions:  9,520.00 
Average  Gift:  250.53 

Louis  C.  Arp  Jr. 

Richard  M.  Baldwin 

James  L.  Banks  Jr. 

Grace  A.  Bastian 

Robert  Berkow 

Samuel  Blumenfeld 

James  E.  Boggs 

Joseph  R.  Bove 

Walter  H.  Byerly 

Charles  F.  Carroll  Jr. 

Donald  S.  Carter 

Harry  L.  Eye 

Hugh  V.  Firor 

Sylvan  Frieman 

George  Gevas 

John  W.  Heisse 

Thomas  F.  Herbert 

Charles  F.  Hess 

Henry  Albert  Jones  Jr. 

Werner  E.  Kaese 

Capt.  Robert  Kingsbury 

William  S.  Kiser 

Benjamin  Lee 

Herbert  Leighton 

Rafael  Longo 

John  W.  Metcalf 

James  E.  Might 

Reverand  Leslie  R.  Miles  Jr. 

George  H.  Miller 

George  C.  Peck 

James  L.  Read 

James  E.  Rowe  Jr. 

Richard  E.  Schindler 

Robert  T.  Singleton 

W.  H.  Slasman  Jr. 

W.  Meredith  Smith 

William  A.  Way  Tyson 

Karl  H.  Weaver 

Joel  S.  Webster 


1954 


Number  of  Donors:  40 
Participation:  55.56  % 
Total  Contributions:  13,255.00 
Average  Gift:  331.38 

Arthur  Baitch 
George  Bauernschub 
Anthony  A.  Bernardo 
Edwin  H.  T.  Besson 
Herbert  L.  Blumenfeld 
Stuart  M.  Brown 
Allen  C.  Bullock 
William  F.  Doran 
Morton  J.  Ellin 
Charles  T.  Fitch 
Norman  Forrest 
Daniel  H.  Framm 
Richard  L.  Fruth 
John  E.  Gessner 
Ralph  S.  Goldsmith 
Charles  J.  Hammer  Jr. 
John  F.  Hartman 
James  W.  Hayes 
William  M.  Headley 
Thomas  E.  Hunt  Jr. 
EdwardS.  Klohr  Jr. 
Herbert  J.  Levin 
Hilbert  M.  Levine 
Charles  Mawhinney 
John  J.  McGonigle 
Moses  L.  Nafcinger 
Jean  M.  C.  O'Connor 
David  Owens 
David  H.  Patten 
Miguel  Perez-Arzola 
Morris  Rainess 
Marshall  A.  Simpson 
Jean  B.  Smith 
J.  Walter  Smyth 
James  H.  Teeter 
H.  R.  Ttapnell 
Ira  N.  Tublin 
George  Wall 
Arthur  V.  Whitraker 
Robert  E.  Yim 



Number  of  Donors:  5 1 
Participation:  67.1 1  % 
Total  Contributions:  16,950.00 
Average  Gift:  332.35 

George  K.  Baer 
Eugenio  E.  Benitez 
Otto  C.  Beyer 
P.  C.  Brunschwyler 
James  M.  Close 
Roger  W.  Cole 
Roger  D.  Cornell 
Everard  F.  Cox 
Donald  H.  Dembo 
Henry  A.  Diederichs 
William  Dvorine 
John  A.  Engers 
George  H.  Friskey 
Vernon  M.  Gelhaus 
George  T.  Gilmorc 
Gary  S.  Goshorn 
Alvin  W.  Hecker 


Henry  Booth  Higman 
Waltet  N.  Himmler 
William  Hollisterjr. 
Paul  C.  Hudson 
James  L.  Hughes 
Walter  E.  James 
Murray  M.  Kappelman 
William  P.  Keefe 
Louis  E.  Kimmel  Jr. 
Daniel  D.  King  Jr. 
C.  Ronald  Koons 
Morton  D.  Kramer 
Violet  S.  Kron 
William  F.  Krone  Jr. 
Robert  G.  Lancaster 
Norman  W.  Lavy 
Richatd  F.  Leighton 
Ernest  A.  Leipold  Jr. 
David  B.  Mclntyre 
Leonard  J.  Morse 
Paul  G.  Mueller 
Frank  R.  Nataro 
James  P.  Neeley 
George  N.  Polis 
Charles  B.  Pratt 
Joan  Raskin 
Albert  M.  Sax 
John  E.  Schanberger 
Clovis  M.  Snyder 
Phillip  G.  Staggers 
Donald  W.  Stewart 
Karl  E.  Sussman 
F.  Richard  Walton 
Herbert  L.  Yousem 

1956 


Numbet  of  Donors:  44 
Participation:  57.89  % 
Total  Contributions:  13,452.50 
Average  Gift:  305.74 

John  E.  Adams 
Robert  T.  Adkins 
Henry  A.  Baer 
Jerald  H.  Bennion 
M.  Larrie  Blue 
Robert  J.  Byrne 
Theodore  R.  Carski 
William  Cohen 
Thomas  H.  Collawn 
LudwigJ.  Eglseder  Jr. 
Richard  A.  Finegold 
Giraud  V.  Foster 
Edwatd  D.  Frohlich 
J.  Henry  Hawkins 
Webb  S.  Hersperger 
Virgil  R.  Hooper 
Ralph  T.  Hummel 
Albert  V.  Kanner 
H.  Coleman  Kramer 
Louis  J.  Lancaster 
Joseph  G.  Lanzi 
Catl  P.  Laughlin 
Mathew  H.  M.  Lee 
Gerald  N.  Maggid 
Herbert  M.  Marton 
Joseph  S.  McLaughlin 
John  F.  Nowell 
Clark  Lamont  Osteen 
Marvin  S.  Piatt 
Richard  L.  Plumb 
Irvin  P.  Pollack 
G.  Edward  Reahl  Jr. 


Harold  I.  Rodman 
Harry  P.  Ross 
Charles  Sanislow 
Roy  O.  Shaub 
Virginia  T.  Sherr 
W.  A.  Sinton  Jr. 
George  T.  Smith 
George  A.  Sowell 
James  J.  Stovin 
Edwin  W.Whiteford  Jr. 
John  Z.  Williams 
Harry  D.Wilson  Jr. 


Number  of  Donors:  36 
Participation:  47.95  % 
Total  Conttibutions:  29,965.00 
Average  Gift:  856. 1 4 

Emil  E.  Aftandilian 
Charles  Allen 
Marvin  S.  Arons 
Selina  Balco  Baumgardner 
Virginia  Y.  Blacklidge 
James  K.  Bouzoukis 
Mary  C.  Burchell 
Anthony  J.  Calciano 
Ronald  R-  Cameron 
Joseph  O.  Dean  Jr. 
Mary  Stang  Furth 
Sebastian  J.  Gallo 
Lotetta  A.K  Gilmore 
Anthony  F.  Hammond  Jr. 
Paul  K.  Hanashiro 
Harold  J.  Hettleman 
W.  F.  Holdefer 
Norman  P.  Jones 
David  P.  Largey 
James  P.  Laster 
George  A.  Lentz 
Peter  P.  Lynch 
Paul  A.  Mullan 
Charles  R.  Oppegard 
Frederick  W.  Plugge  IV 
Donald  W.  Rairigh 
John  J.  Raleigh 
William  J.  Rappoport 
George  W.  Rever 
Lynn  B.  Robinson 
Maitland  G.  Spencer 
Landon  Clarke  Stout 
Nevins  W.  Todd  Jr. 
Michael  S.  Trupp 
Ray  A.  Wilson 
Leonard  M.  Zullo 

1958 

Number  of  Donors:  34 
Participation:  50.00  % 
Total  Contributions:  19,995.25 
Average  Gift:  588.10 

James  K  Aton 
George  R.  Baumgardner 
Elliott  M.  Berg 
Maurice  J.  Berman 
Stuart  H.  Brager 
Gaylord  Lee  Clark 
David  A.  Cope 
Robert  E.  Cranley  Jr. 


Bruce  N.  Curtis 
Gilbert  B.  Cushnet 
Ronald  L.  Diener 
Richard  J.  Erickson 
Stanley  N.  Farb 
Harvey  L.  Friedlander 
Sheldon  Goldgeier 
Frank  P.  Greene 
Meredith  S.  Hale 
Albert  F.  Heck 
William  J.  Hicken 
Richard  H.  Keller 
James  J.  Kelso 
Frank  K.  Krizjr. 
Howard  S.  Levin 
William  J.  Marshall 
G.  T.  Mclnerney 
Joseph  A.  Mead  Jr. 
Ernest  E.  Moore 
Charles  E.  Parker 
Antonio  Perez-Santiago 
Lewis  H.  Richmond 
James  Douglas  Shepperd 
(   h. iili-s  Silherstcin 
Jerome  Tilles 
William  T.  Ward 



Number  of  Donors:  37 
Participation:  53.62  % 
Total  Contributions:  10,530.00 
Average  Gift:  284.59 

Gerson  Asrael 
Fred  D.  Brown 
John  F.  Caddenjr. 
William  N.  Cohen 
John  W.  Coursey 
Robert  J.  Dawson 
S.J.  DeMarcoIlI 
William  J.  R.  Dunseath 
W.F.Falls  Jr. 
Franklin  A.  Hanauer 
Roger  B.  Ingham 
Gilbert  H.  Isaacs 
James  P.  Jarboe 
Jorge  O.  Just 
August  D.  King  Jr. 
Martin  S.  Kleinman 
William  Kraut 
Richard  C.  Lang 
Donald  R.  Lewis 
Ferdinand  G.  Mainolfi 
Jose  Oscar  Morales 
Morton  M.  Mower 
J.  Rollin  Otto 
Nicholas  A.  Pace 
Jose  A.  Peteyo 
Arthur  L.  Pottenbarger 
William  E.  Rhea 
Ramon  F.  Roigjr. 
Howard  J.  Rubenstein 
C.  Edmund  Rybczynski 
Daniel  S.  Sax 
Arthur  A.  Serpick 
Stanley  N.  Snyder 
Beverly  J.  Stump 
Mervin  L.  Trail 
Robert  I.  Varner 
Hans  R.  Wilhelmsen 
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Number  of  Donors:  42 
Participation:  60.87  % 
Total  Contributions:  13,877.50 
Average  Gift:  330.42 

Aristides  C.  Alevizatos 
Lawrence  F.  Await 
John  J.  Bennett 
Leonard  P.  Berger 
Paul  A.  DeVore 
Julio  E.  Figueroa 
Alvin  Glass 
I.  William  Grossman 
Wilson  A.  Heefner 
C.  Earl  Hill 
Charles  R.  Kesmodel 
Ronald  E.  Keyser 
J.  Ward  Kurad 
Richard  C.  Lavy 
Walter  C.  Lesley 
Herbert  A.  Martello 
Damon  F.  Mills 
John  C.  Morton 
Allen  R.  Myers 
Jerrod  Normanly 
Fortune  Odcndhal  IV 
Selvin  Passen 
Jerome  M.  Reed 
Neil  A.  Robinson 
Clinton  L.  Rogers 
Jerome  Ross 
Robert  P.  Sarni 
F.lijah  Saunders 
Jonas  A.  Shulman 
Bernice  Sigman 
F.manuel  H.  Silverstein 
Charles  P.  Smith 
George  I.  Smith  Jr. 
Morion  F.  Smith 
W.  E.  Standiford 
Martha  F..  Stauffer 
Nathan  Stofberg 
John  R.  Slum 
Merrill  T.  SyphtlS 
Michael  S.  Tenner 
limes  A    Yates 
Theodore  /.anker 

Number  of  Donors:  31 
Participation:  42.47  % 
Total  Contributions:  14,491.00 
Average  Gift:  467.45 

James  R.  Appleton 
'    nil     Bcmcr 
M.  Barry  Blum 
Anthony  R.  Boccuti 
I  liom.is  <  i    Breslm 
John  N.  Browell 
Milton  I  I    Bus*  hni.tn 
Ronald  I.  <  ..mi 
James  J.  (  xrda 
William  H.  Dudney 
Robert  A.  link 
W.  R.  Fleming  Jr. 
(  irloi  I    I  'i""l 
J.iy  S   ( loodman 
Ronald  I    *  iutberlct 

Mini'  III      I  I'  I,,   t 


Gerald  A.  Hofkin 
Richard  G.  Holz 
Gerald  C  Kempthorne 
Ronald  L.  Krome 
John  P.  Light 
David  E.  Litrenta 
Jerome  J.  Mahoney 
Roger  Lee  Mehl 
Robert  J.  Myerburg 
Michael  B.  A.  Oldstone 
Clifton  C.  Presser 
Paul  A.  Reeder  Jr. 
David  L.  Rosen 
Richard  M.  Sarles 
Larry  G  Tilley 

1962 

Number  of  Donors:  39 
Participation:  47.56  % 
Total  Contributions:  10,055.00 
Average  Gift:  257.82 

Raymond  D.  Bahr 
J.  Fred  Baker 
Merrill  I.  Berman 
Robert  B.  Bokat 
Louis  C.  Breschi 
Bruce  D.  Broughton 
John  U.  Buchman 
Paul  Burgan 
Louis  R.  Caplan 
Jon  B.  Closson 
Hammond  J.  Dugan  III 
Frederick  S.  Felser 
Herbert  Gaither 
I.  F.  Hawkins  Jr. 
Colen  C  Heinritz 
William  T.  Johnstone 
Bernard  S.  Karpers 
Mayer  M.  Katz 
S.  A.  Klatsky 
E.  J.  Koenigsberg 
Paul  A.  Kohlhepp 
Alan  B.  Lachman 
Alfred  S.  C.  Ling 
Lois  H.  Dive 
Robert  A.  Mc(  airmick 
David  G  Musgjcrd 
Theodore  C  Patterson 
Donald  David  Pet 
Phyllis  K.  Pullen 

(  ,i  i  >l)'i    <        S(  hunt  1(1 

I  loward  A.  Semcr 
Gregory  J.  Sophocleus 
W.  H.  Sothoron  Jr. 
Osmar  P.  Stcinwaltl 
R.  R.  Su-phenson 
Arthur  W.  Traum 
Kenneth  W.  Tuttle 
Ralph  1    Updike- 
William  H.Wood  It 


Number  of  Donors:  35 
['.ii in  ip.uion:  45.45  % 
Total  Contributions:  6,859.00 
Average  Gift:  195.97 

Lcc  David  Braucr 
Everett  D  Bryan 

'  ,<  iw   M    Bus.  d 


Nijole  B.  Carozza 
Stephen  P.  Cohen 
Peter  C.  Fuchs 
Leland  M.  Garrison 
B.  Robert  Giangrandi 
Richard  L.  Goldman 
Michael  G.  Hayes 
Alice  Heisler 
David  R.  Hess  Jr. 
Arnold  J.  Hoffman 
William  H.  Howard 
Thomas  V.  Inglesby 
Philip  A.  Insleyjr. 
Arnold  |.  Jules 
Paul  F.  Kaminski 
Merrill  M.  Knopf 
Michael  L.  Levin 
Eric  E.  Lindstrom 
Kenneth  G  Magee 
Barbara  A.  McLean 
Philip  H.  Moore 
Janet  E.  Mules 
Heman  F.  Padilla-Ramirez 
Neal  J.  Prendergast 
Mayer  Schwartz 
Mitchell  C.  Sollod 
Harry  A.  Spalt 
Karl  Stecher  Jr. 
Frank  J.  Travisano 
Edward  C  Werner 
Joseph  R.  Wilson 
Aron  Wolf 

Number  of  Donors:  41 
Participation:  52.56  % 
Total  Contributions:  6,400.00 
Average  Gift:  1 64. 1 0 

Sigmund  A.  Amitin 
Michael  N.  Ashman 
I-arry  Becker 
Rima  L.  Brauer 
Barry  M.  Cohen 
Miriam  L.  Cohen 
John  J.  Conroy 
Dominic  A.  Culotta 
Donald  A.  Deinlein 
Salvatore  R.  Donohue 
Robert  L.  Doyle 
Ellen  Ann  Duer 
Robert  L.  Gingell 
Marvin  N.  Goldstein 
Albert  M.  Gordon 
Ire  E.  Gresser 
Paul  C.  Hiley 
Richard  J.  Kelly 
Mark  E,  Krugman 
<    ll.ulcs  I  ludley  I  ei 

I  )onald  I .  Lewers 
Ruth  E.  Luddy 
F.dgar  V.  McGinlcy 
M.  S.  Michaelis 
|oel  S.  Mnulel 
Samuel  Muher 
Albert  Bernard  Pleet 
I  nomas  J.  Porter 
Jose  I )   Quinoncs 
(  li.ulcs  E.  Reckson 
|<  limn   P.  Rcichmistcr 
I  in   I )   Schmntei 
Allen  IV  Si  liw.ui/ 


Sidney  B.  Seidman 
Perry  S.  Shelton 
Richard  G.  Shugarman 
Lawrence  F.  Solomon 
Harold  C  Standiford 
Jonathan  D.  Tuerk 
John  K.  Weagly 
Sherwood  Ewell  Wilson 


Number  of  Donors:  46 
Participation:  55.42  % 
Total  Contributions:  14,049.67 
Average  Gift:  305.43 

Jeffrey  D.  Aaronson 
Verner  Albertsen 
John  H.  Axley 
Brian  J.  Baldwin 
Stanley  L.  Blum 
Barbara  J.  Bourland 
Harry  J.  Brown 
Jeffrey  L.  Brown 
William  H.  Choate 
Larry  C  Chong 
John  C.  Dumler  Jr. 
P.  Hudson  Fesche 
Allen  A.  Frey 
Stanley  Friedler 
Ronald  Goldner 
Stanley  Goldsmith 
William  M.  Gould 
R  L.  Handwerger 
David  R.  Harris 
Charles  S.  Hatrison 
Frederick  S.  Herold 
Terren  M.  Himclfarb 
John  C.  Hisley 
Edward  S.  Hoffman 
C.  E.  Jones 
Allen  H.  Judman 
Allan  S.  1  .and 
William  E.  Legat 

F.  R.  Lewis  Jr. 
Susan  H.  Mather 
John  W.  Maun 

Carlos  R.  Mcndez-Bryan 
Diuis  O.  Olsen 
Michael  E.  Pelczar 
George  Peters 
Jeffrey  E.  Poiley 
Donald  Cornelius  Roane 
Altrcd  B.  Rosenstcin 
S.  L.  Sattenspiel 

G.  C.  Sjolund  Jr. 
Larry  A.  Snyder 

I lannah  J.  Solky 
Philip  Joseph  Whelan 
Victoria  P.  Whitelock 
Ann  Robinson  Wilke 
Thomas  W.  Wingfield 


Number  oi  Donors:  55 
Participation:  51.89  % 
Total  Contributions:  17,654.07 
Average  Gift:  339.50 

l.eslic  Abramowirz 
lames  E.  Arnold 
Arnold  S    Bl.iuslein 


Mark  J.  Brown 
Michael  P.  Buchness 
Harold  A.  Burnham 
Charles  H.  Classen 
Hammond  C.  Collins 
Henry  S.  Crist 
Philip  B.  Dvoskin 
William  D.  Ertag 
Stuart  L.  Fine 
Richard  L.  Flax 
Gary  A.  Fleming 
Dwight  N.  Fortier 
J.  M.  France  Jr. 
George  F.  Gallahorn 
S.  Bruce  Gerber 
Richard  S.  Glass 
Stephen  F.  Gordon 
John  G.  Green 
Dean  H.  Griffin 
William  O.  Harrison 
Thomas  M.  Hill 
Elizabeth  C.  Hosick 
Franklin  L.  Johnson 
Ronald  H.  Koenig 
Joel  A.  Krackow 
Robert  E.  Leibowitz 
Stephen  Machiz 
William  ).  Marek 
William  T.  Mason 
Carl  A.  Mattsson 
Jane  C  McCaffrey 
Allan  J.  Monfried 
Carl  J.  Orfuss 
Carolyn  J.  Pass 
Gary  D.  Plotnick 
C  Downey  Price 
James  A.  Quinlan 
Dudley  Allen  Raine  Jr. 
Ernesto  Rivera 
Alfred  A.  Serritella 
Richard  D.  Shuger 
Donald  J.  Siple 
Irvin  M.  Sopher 
James  W.  Spence 
Jack  I.  Stern 
Jeffrey  S.  Stier 
Richard  M.  Susel 
Beresford  M.  Swan 
Flenry  L.  Trattler 
Robert  R.  Young 
Stuart  H.  Yuspa 
James  G.  Zimmerly 


Number  of  Donors:  54 
Participation:  52.43  % 
Total  Contributions:  23,769.07 
Average  Gift:  466.06 

Fli/abcth  A.  Abel 
Stephen  M.  Adalman 
|ohii  A  Bigbec 
William  F.  Bloom 
William  I  .  Boddie 
Colvin  C.  Carter 
Gerard  I).  Dobrzycki 
Perry  A.  F-igle 
Gordon  H.  F.arlcs 
1 1. mis  |.  leldman 
Ijrry  B.  leldman 
Henry  Fcucr 
Robert  O.  France 
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John  Wm.  Gareis 
Joseph  S.  Gimbel 
Joel  H.  Goffman 
Jose  R  Gracia 
James  L.  Hamby 
John  S.  Ignatowski 
Michael  A.  KaJiner 
Elisabeth  E.  Kandel 
Eugene  F.  Kester 
James  G.  Konrad 
George  A.  Lapes 
Gary  M.  Lattin 
Michael  M.  Lee 
Stuart  H.  Lessans 
Richard  H.  Mack 
Sheldon  L.  Markowitz 
John  M.  Mclntyre 
Louis  W.  Miller 
Alan  H.  Mitnick 
Edward  B.  Ostroff 
A.  Z.  Paritzky 
Jean  Posner 
Allan  S.  Pristoop 
Merrill  C.  Raikes  III 
Ralph  D.  Reymond 
John  F.  Rogers 
John  R.  Rowell 
John  C.  Sewell 
Michael  L.  Sherman 
David  M.  Snyder 
Robert  A.  Sofferman 
John  R.  Stephens 
Kenneth  B.  Stern 
Michael  D.  Sussman 
Donald  B.  Vogel 
Larry  J.  Warner 
Allan  M.  Wexler 
Gary  N.  Wilner 
Ronald  Wm.  Yakaitis 

1968 


Number  of  Donors:  54 
Participation:  48.65  % 
Total  Contributions:  15,920.00 
Average  Gift:  300.38 

Richard  A.  Baum 
Charles  R.  Beamonjr. 
Michael  W.  Benenson 
Barry  A.  Blum 
Morton  B.  Blumberg 
Robert  Brull 
R.  S.  Buddingcon 
Joseph  F.  Callaghan  Jr. 
Elliot  S.  Cohen 
Allen  C.  EglofT 
Robert  W.  Fausel  Jr. 
Gerald  B.  Feldman 
Kenneth  E.  Fligsten 
John  G.  Frizzera 
Raymond  Gambrill  III 
John  D.  Gelin 
Ronald  S.  Glick 
William  N.  Goldstein 
Douglas  B.  Hess 
Stephen  L.  Hooper 
George  F.  Hyman 
Barry  A.  Lazarus 
Ronald  M.  Legum 
Gordon  L.  Levin 
Abraham  A.  Litt 
Philip  Littman 


W.  B.  Long  III 

Stanford  H.  Malinow 

KarlF.  Mechjr. 

H.  E.  Mendelsohn 

Anthony  L.  Merlis 

Kathryn  A.  Mikesell-Hornbein 

Bruce  L.  Miller 

Bert  F.  Morton 

Carl  G.  Quillen 

Joel  Wm.  Renbaum 

Merchline  M.  Riddlesberger 

David  J.  Riley 

Rorick  T.  Rimash 

Norbert  H.  Roihl 

Stephen  D.  Rosenbaum 

Charles  S.  Samorodin 

Barry  J.  Schlossberg 

Howard  Semins 

Michael  J.  Shack 

Stuart  H.  Spielman 

Wilfred  B.  Staufer 

Elizabeth  A.  Turner 

Jon  M.  Valigorsky 

Stanley  R.  Weimer 


Roy  R.  Goodman 
Thomas  M.  Herskovic 
Constance  L.  Holbrook 
Daniel  M.  Howell 
Anne  S.  Jacques 
Mark  D.  Kappelman 
Reynold  M.  Karr 
Ronald  A.  Katz 
Felix  L.  Kaufman 
Edward  J.  Kosnik 
Arnold  I.  Levinson 
C.  W.  McCIuggage 
John  R.  McCormick 
Michael  E.  McCutcheon 
Edwin  E.  Mohler 
O.  Lee  Mullis 
Robert  Nadol 
Wayne  H.  Parris 
Frederick  N.  Pearson 
Donald  M.  Pfeifer 
Robert  W.  Phillips 
Edward  F.  Quinn 
Leon  Reinstein 
Brian  S.  Saunders 


Classes  with  the  Highest 
Percentage  of  Donors 

1945  85.40% 

1950  73.47% 

1952  70.15% 

1955  67.11% 

1942  65.52% 


Robert  T.  Williams 
Stuart  Winakur 
Edward  J.  Young 

1 969 


Number  of  Donors:  55 
Participation:  47.01  % 
Total  Contributions:  17,465.00 
Average  Gift:  323.43 

Mark  M.  Applefeld 
Edward  E.  Aston  IV 
Donald  M.  Baldwin 
J.  O.Ballard  III 
Barry  B.  Bercu 
Sanders  H.  Berk 
Roberra  M.  Braun 
Stan  Brull 
Donald  Wm.  Bryan 
Howard  S.  Caplan 
Edward  A.  Carter 
Paul  J.  Connors 
Jay  S.  Copeland 
Leonard  D.  Cutler 
Howard  A.  Davidov 
Howard  S.  Faden 
Donna  L.  Gibbas 
Graham  Gilmer  III 
Samuel  D.  Goldberg 


W.  Winslow  Schrank 
John  W.  Shaffer 
David  M.  Shobin 
K.  F.  Skitarelic 
William  I.  Smulyan 
William  E.  Sohr 
David  A.  Solomon 
Kristin  Stueber 
Mark  S.  Sugar 
Kenneth  C.  Ullman 
Haven  N.  Wall  Jr. 
David  A.  Wike 

1970 


Number  of  Donors:  55 
Participation:  47.01  % 
Total  Contributions:  23,673.55 
Average  Gift:  430.43 

Willie  A.  Andersen 
Arthur  O.  Anderson 
Harry  A.  Ardolino 
Jerome  D.  Aronowirz 
Alva  S.  Baker 
Francis  A.  Bartek 
Gary  A.  Belaga 
David  H.  Berkeley 
Martin  Braun 
Henry  A.  Briele 


Donald  D.  Douglas 
Robert  N.  Egbert 
Gary  P.  Fisher 
Joseph  N.  Friend 
Julian  A.  Gordon 
Michael  A.  Grasso 
Stephen  B.  Greenberg 
W.  D.  Hakkarinen 
Louis  S.  Halikman 
Donald  H.  Hislop 
Lin  H.  Ho 

Kenneth  M.  Hoffman 
Robert  S.  Karz 
Michael  Kilham 
Thomas  F.  Kline 
Jerome  Koeppel 
Richard  J.  Kolker 
James  A.  Kopper 
John  F.  Kressler 
Donald  L.  Leass 
Mark  B.  Levinson 
Henry  A.  Lewis 
Philip  A.  Mackowiak 
C.  B.  Marekjr. 
John  P.  McCarthy 
Joseph  P.  Michalski 
Thomas  P.  Miles 
Lawrence  Mills  Jr. 
James  S.  Murphy 
David  A.  Perry 
Leslie  P.  Plotnick 
John  H.  Poehlman 
R.  B.  Pollard  Jr. 
David  B.  Posner 
Edward  J.  Prostic 
Robert  F.  Sari  in 
Louis  A.  Shprirz 
Gregory  T.  Sobczak 
David  Tapper 
Norman  W.  Taylof 
Stanley  S.  Tseng 
William  A.  Warren 
Charles  I.  Weiner 
Robert  I.  White 
S.  M.  Zaborowski 

1971  

Number  of  Donors:  44 
Participation:  37.61  % 
Total  Contributions:  6,975.00 
Average  Gift:  158.52 

Brian  M.  Benson  Jr. 
Anthony  J.  Bollinojr. 
James  C.  Bozzuto 
George  H.  Brouillet 
Ronald  Paul  Byank 
Michael  R.  Camp 
Charles  R  Chaney 
Daniel  L.  Cohen 
Harriet  T.  Cokely 
Larry  I.  Corman 
Terry  P.  Detrich 
Maury  L.  Fradkm 
Burton  J.  Glass 
Robert  E.  Greenspan 
Robert  B.  Greifinger 
Gary  A.  Grosart 
Jerry  Herbst 
C.  F.  HobelmannJr. 
Gwynne  L.  Horwits 
Stanford  J.  Huber 


T.  N.JarrellHI 
Jerald  Kay- 
Richard  C.  Keown 
John  B.  Kramer 
E.  W.  Lampton  Jr. 
Robert  B.  Lehman 
William  R.  Linthicum 
Jack  S.  Lissauer 
R.  M.  Mentzer 
Roy  E.  Monsour 
James  E.  Moulsdale 
Susan  S.  Perlstein 
R.  Henry  Richards 
Donald  M.  Rocklin 
Paul  T.  Rogers 
Henry  G.  Sacks 
JoAnn  C.  C.  Santos 
Michael  J.  Schultz 
Robert  E.  Sharrock 
Panaviotis  L.  Sitaras 
Marshall  K.  Steele  III 
Janee  D.  Steinberg 
Kerry  J.  Thompson 
C.  T.  Woolsey  Jr. 

1972 

Number  of  Donors:  54 
Participation:  41.54  % 
Total  Contributions:  13,320.00 
Average  Gift:  251.32 

William  G.  Armiger 
Robert  J.  Bauer 
James  H.  Biddison 
John  W.  Blorzer 
Bradley  J.  Bradford 
Elizabeth  R.  Brown 
Casper  E.  Cline  III 
Irvin  M.  Cohen 
Theodore  H.  Cryer 
R.  F.  Draper  Jr. 
C.  Thomas  Folkemer 
Karen  S.  Fountain 
Darryl  J.  Garfinkel 
Matthew  J.  Gibney 
Sheila  S.  Gibney 
Jeffrey  B.  Gliedman 
Michael  E.  Golembieski 
Sumner  H.  Goodman 
Roger  L.  Gordon 
Nelson  H.  Hendler 
Neil  B.  Kappelman 
Richard  B.  Kline 
Mark  |.  IxVine 
Paul  D.  Light 
Linda  Markley  Livingston 
Robert  S.  London 
Deborah  Brandchaft  Matro 
Stanley  A.  Morrison 
Joseph  D.  Moser 
Thomas  E.  Murphy  Jr. 
John  A.  Niziol 
John  M.  O'Day 
Michael  J.  Ossi 
M.  R.  Petriella 
Kenneth  L.  Robertson 
Newton  W.  Rogers 
Martin  S.  Rosenthal 
Charles  J.  Schleupner 
John  E.  Seibel  Jr. 
Joseph  S.  Shapiro 
Richard  H.  Sherman 
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Gerard  V.  Smith 
H.  Hershey  Sollod 
Thomas  J.  Toner  Jr. 
Peter  D.  Vash 
Dean  L.  Vassar 
Jerald  P.  Waldman 
Eliot  M.  Wallack 
Howard  J.  Weinstein 
Glynn  M.  Wells 
Robert  B.  Whitney 
Thomas  V.  Whitten 
Brian  J.  Winter 
Celeste  L.  Woodward 


Number  of  Donors:  47 
Participation:  38.21  % 
Total  Contributions:  12,44500 
Average  Gift:  276.56 

James  D.  Abbott 
Jeffrey  C.  Blum 
Thomas  Calame 
W.  Edwin  Conner 
Edwin  A.  Deitch 
Michael  J.  Dodd 
Steven  H.  Dolinsky 
Raymond  D.  Drapkin 
Charles  Gregory  Elliott 
CandaceJ.  Erickson 
C.  Peter  Erskine 
G.  Reed  Failing  Jr. 
William  R.  Gaver 
Stephen  H.  Glasser 
Nelson  H.  Goldberg 
David  J.  Greifinger 
Daniel  C.  Hardesty 
Louis  E.  Harman  III 
David  E.  Herman 
William  S.  Hood 
David  L.  Hoover 
Mark  Jacobs 
Erich  Kim 
Walter  B.  Koppel 
Mcrric  D.  Landy 
Stephen  K.  Lemon 
Gary  M.  [.evinson 
Jeffrey  S.  Lobcl 
Denis  Wm.  MacDonald 
A.  Robert  Master 
I  li/.ibi  ili  Feenej   V1a-.ii  ii 
I  l.miel  I  .  Meier 
Clarence  D.  Miller 

Margaret  h    Kennels 
Donald  J.  Russ 
Alfred  J.  Saah 
Howard  I.  Saionrz 
Peter  L.  Schildhause 
Ronald  A   Sefl 
Ronald  I    Shei 
Ira  M.  Stone 
Ronald  J.  Taylor 
Roberta  S    I  111  kei 
Charles  B.  Watson 
Alan  I..  Whitney 
Frances  Q.  Wong 


Number  of  Donors:  48 
Participation:  36.64  % 
Total  Contributions:  10.547.00 
Average  Gift:  219.73 

Michael  R.  Behre 
Lynn  M.  Billingsley 
Jeffrey  P.  Block 
Richard  A.  Block 
James  G.  Chaconas 
R.  P.  Christianson 
Thomas  C.  Doerner 
Timothy  H.  Eskridge 
Stephen  B.  Fleishman 
Daniel  K.  Foss 
Alan  E.  Gober 
William  L.  Gonzalez 
Robert  M.  Guthrie 
D.  Burke  Haskins 
James  F.  Hatch 
Chatles  B.  Hatton 
Jay  R. Jackson 
Charles  M.  Jaffe 
Ronald  Kaplan 
Laslo  E.  Kolta 
Carole  S.  Kornreich 
Celia  A.  Kramer 
Howard  G.  Lanham 
Merral  B.  Lewis 
Lillian  J.  Love 
Bruce  G.  Lowman 
Stephen  R.  Matz 
Terrance  P.  McHugh 
James  Jay  McMillen 
Stephen  E.  Metzner 
Joel  B.  Miller 
Sheldon  D.  Milner 
Dawn  V.  Obrecht 
Susan  R.  Panny 
Jeffrey  Pargament 
Edward  L.  Perl 
Jay  A.  Phillips 
Luis  A.  Queral 
lime  K.  Robinson 
Susan  Kosnik  Ross 
J.  Michael  Schnell 
Harvey  N.  Schonwald 
Jessie  D.  Stahl 
Harry  S.  Stevens 
W.  R.  Weisburger 
Stephen  N.  Xenakis 
Allen  C.  Zcchowy 
David  L.  Zisow 


Number  of  Donors:  50 
Participation:  38.46  % 
Total  Contributions:  37,460.75 

V,.  1 .  1 1  ■<    <   .  1 1  r        1,1     .1 

Charles  E.  Andrews 
Anonymous 
James  I  .  Atkins 
Mark  S.  Austerlitz 
Linda  S.  Bartram 
Robert  J.  Beach 
Bnii  i    I     Beacham 
John  F.  Biedlingmaiei 
I'm  i,  ii  I  ili  H  i  I'liiinenfcld 
1  loward  1 1    hiin.l 


Jonathan  D.  Book 
|. lines  |n.i  i   ampbell 
Karl  W.  Diehn 
L.  Thomas  Divilio 
Rjchard  L.  Dotson 
Gary  F.  Harne 
Albin  W.  Harris 
Darvin  L.  Hege 
Charles  F.  Hoesch 
Donald  S.  Horner 
Kenneth  V.  Iserson 
Thomas  F.  Krajewski 
Marc  S.  Kramer 
Mary  Lou  Kramer 
Richard  W.  Little 
Thorn  E.  Lobe 
Chatles  E.  Manner 
Scott  M.  McCloskey 
Edwatd  M.  Miller 
Parry  A.  Moore 
Edward  L.  Morris 
Arnold  L.  Oshinsky 
Kathryn  A.  Peroutka 
L.  Edward  Perrautjr. 
Stephen  H.  Pollock 
Jeffrey  L.  Quartner 
Sandra  D.  L.  Quartner 


John  W.  Bowie 
Janet  F.  Btown 
William  G.  Brown 
David  D.  Collins 
Jonathan  E.  Cooper 
Vincent  W.  DeLaGarza 
Christopher  Feifarek 
Ellen  B.  Feifarek 
William  G.  Flowers 
D.  Stewart  Ginsberg 
John  ).  Griffin  Jr. 
Ira  E.  Hantman 
Gary  M.  Jacobs 
Michael  Jefferies 
Rodney  A.  Johnson 
Jacqueline  Kelly 
Harry  Clarke  Knipp 
Albin  O.Kuhn  II 
Nelson  R.  Lehman 
Geoffrey  B.  Liss 
Miriam  Yudkoff  Lloyd 
Dorothy  K.  MacFarlane 
James  E.  Mark 
Robert  D.  Mathieson 
Eva  H.  B.  McCullats 
Arnold  B.  Merin 
Richard  P.  Moser  Jr. 


Classes  with  the  Highest 
Average  Gifts 

1945 $1,265.12 

1926 $1,000.00 

1957 $    856.14 

1940 $    817.79 

1975 $    764.51 


Robert  E.  Roby 
And  tew  B.  Rudo 
Gary  B.  Ruppert 
James  H.  Somcrvillc 
Ronald  J.  Spector 
Richard  C.  Stephenson 
Michael  B.  Stewart 
George  A.  Taler 
Rie  k  Taylor 

Lloyd  M.  Van  Luncnjr. 
Robert  A.  Vegors 
Michael  E.  Weinblart 
Julius  D.  /.im 


Number  of  Donors:  56 
Participation:  36.84  % 
Foul  Contributions:  16,650.00 
Average  Gift:  297.32 

Timothy  E.  Bainum 
Steven  M.  Berlin 
I  )amian  I    Birchess 
Lawrence  F.  Blob 
Mark  L.  Bohlman 


W.  Bruce  Obenshain 
Murray  D.  Pearlman 
Larry  R.  Rosenthal 
William  F.  Ruppel 
RobettJ.  Shalowitz 
Melvin  Sharoky 
Sharon  D.  Sibert 
Bruce  A.  Silver 
Gary  L.  Simon 
Lee  S.  Simon 
James  W.  Srour 
Jerry  N.  Stein 
William  B.Tauber 
Joseph  R.  Tiralla 
Barry  S.  Waltets 
I  .mi  S.  M.  Whcelet 
|n. in  1     Whitehouse 
Susan  M.  Wtllard 
Pamela  A.  Wilson 
Bruce  C.  Winnacott 
Samuel  J.  Yankclove 
Benjamin  K.  Yorkoff 
Arno  I..  Zaritsky 
Joseph  W.  Zcblcy  II) 


Number  of  Donors:  70 
Participation:  44.30  % 
Total  Conttibutions:  17,115.00 
Average  Gift:  251.69 

Kathetine  Acketman 
Elliot  Aleskow 
Ronald  S.  Benenson 
Michael  P.  Bey 
Marc  S.  Btesler 
David  E.  Bright 
Marie  D.  Chatham 
Dennis  J.  Chodnicki 
Elwood  A.  Cobey 
William  Joseph  Dichtel 
Willarda  V.  Edwards 
Rona  B.  Eisen 
Richard  M.  Epstein 
Frederic  T.  Farra 
James  Feld 
Richard  J.  Feldman 
Robert  T.  Fisher 
Donna  L.  Frankel 
Samuel  D.  Friedel 
Linda  L.  George 
Alan  S.  Gertlet 
Anne  C.  Goldbetg 
Beverli  S.  Goldberg 
Neil  D.  Goldberg 
Donald  J.  Gordon  PhD. 
Charles  Edward  Green 
Norman  Harris 
Marlene  T.  Hayman 
Dahlia  R.  Hirsch 
Christopher  F.  James 
Curtis  A.  Johnston 
Ronald  L.  Kahn 
Martin  Koller 
Donald  E.  LaVay 
Sheldon  H.  Lerman 
S.  D.  Lincoln 
Robert  A.  Loeb 
Eva  Magiros 
William  G.  Martin 
Judith  A.  Maslar 
Ellis  Mez 
John  P.  Miller  HI 
Edward  B.  Mishner 
Coleman  A.  Mosley 
Paul  A.  Offit 
Gerald  P.  Perman 
Stephen  Plantholt 
Stephanie  L.  Rapkc 
Barry  S.  Raskin 
Susan  L.  Rcimer 
Robert  H.  Seamon 
Michael  S.  Scllinan 
Richard  B.  Silver 
Bruce  1 1   Sindlcr 
Dennis  M.  Smith 
Robert  1  .  Smith 

Steven  ( i.  Steinberg 
Clyde  A.  Strang 
David  Strobel 
John  R.  Svirbely 
Doris  L.  Swaugcr 
Raymond  (      I  alucci 
Jonathan  R.  Walburn 
Robert  E.  Weiss 
Bennett  Y,.  Werner 
[Catherine  C.  White 
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Barry  A.  Wohl 
Richard  J.  Zangara 
Stephen  M.  Zemel 
Stuart  A.  Zippet 

1978 


Number  of  Donors:  69 
Participation:  41.82  % 
Total  Contributions:  12,580.00 
Average  Gift:  185.00 

Philip  A.  Ades 
Robert  E.  Applebaum 
G.  Howard  Bathon 
Charles  Wm.  Bennett 
Adam  Billet 
Steven  Billet 
Edward  N.  Bodurian 
Howard  Boltansky 
Douglas  F.  Bowman  Jr. 
Philip  R.  Bowman 
David  A.  Bryan 
Amy  J.  Byer 
David  E.  Cohen 
Ira  J.  Kalis  Cohen 
Louis  J.  Domenici 
Franklin  M.  Douglis 
Laurence  Austin  Doyle 
Gregory  H.  Fisher 
Jennifer  Taylor  Fortney 
Andrew  Paul  Fridberg 
Marianne  N.  Fridberg 
Morris  Funk 
Laurence  B.  Givner 
Edward  J.  Goldman 
Cynthia  L.  Graves 
Richard  H.  Hallock 
Sandra  S.  Isbister 
Daniel  T.  Kao 
Elizabeth  M.  Kingsley 
Douglas  L.  Kozlowski 
Pamela  G.  Krahl 
Martin  H.  Kroll 
AJan  J.  Levin 
S.  D.  Lindenbaum 
Mark  D.  Lisberger 
Michael  N.  Macklin 
Gregory  D.  McCormack 
Andrew  Richard  McCullough 
John  R.  McLean 
Patrick  G.  McMenamin 
Stephen  A.  Metz 
Jeffrey  G.  Middleton 
Harvey  S.  Mishner 
Jeremy  S.  Musher 
David  G.  Oelberg 
Gary  C.  Prada 
Susan  E.  Prevas 
Ruth  A.  Robin 
James  F.  Rooney 
Jacob  A.  Rosenberg 
Elizabeth  M.  Ross 
Ronald  J.  Ross 
Lawrence  D.  Sandler 
Michael  H.  Sandler 
Simon  V.  Scalia 
Howard  R.  Schiffman 
Anthony  O.  Sclama 
S.  Shawver-Matthews 
Robert  S.  Shayne 
Sanford  J.  Siegel 
Francisco  A.  Smith 


Alex  Sokil 

Edward  Timothy  Souweine 

Eileen  K.  Stork 

Lornel  G.  Tompkins 

Stephen  A.  Valenti 

Neil  E.  Warres 

Bruce  E.  Weneck 

Randolph  G.  Whipps 

1979 

Number  of  Donors:  53 
Participation:  33.13  % 
Total  Contributions:  10,575.00 
Average  Gift:  207.35 

Arthur  E.  Bakal 
William  E.  Becker 
Marilyn  H.  Bennett 
Richard  E.  Braun 
Karen  C.  Carroll 
Kevin  M.  Cooke 
Mitchell  S.  Finkel 
Mark  F.  Fisher 
Christopher  Stuart  Formal 
Jeffrey  D.  Gaber 
Alan  R.  Gaby 
Larry  I.  Galblum 
Joyce  Y.  Gross 
Jan  M.  Hoffman 
Jeanne  Horner 
Michael  E.  Hull 
Stephan  R.  Izzi 
Caroline  C.  Johnson 
James  W.  Karesh 
Alan  L.  Kimmel 
Max  D.  Koenigsberg 
Glenn  M.  Koteen 
Michael  Kowalyshyn 
Bernard  F.  Kozlovsky 
Owen  Lee 

Susan  M.  Levy-Strohm 
Timothy  J.  Low 
E.  S.  Machado 
Bruce  R.  McCurdy 
Melissa  A.  McDiarmid 
Mary  C.  McKay 
Wayne  A.  McWilliams 
Stephen  R.  Mosberg 
Linda  D.  Oaks 
Yeong  Hwan  Oh 
Steven  H.  Pearlman 
Peter  E.  Rork 
Mark  S.  Rosenthal 
Deborah  L.  Shipman 
R.  Sierra-Zorita 
Michael  J.  Smith 
Nelson  N.  Stone 
Mary  L.  Stracke 
Susan  T.  Strahan 
David  B.  Tapper 
Elizabeth  L.  Tso 
Rebecca  R.  Umbach 
Thomas  B.  Volatile 
Harlan  F.  Weisman 
Perri  L.  Wittgrove 
Owen  M.  Wolkowitz 
A.  F.  Woodward  Jr. 
Gerald  N.  Zubkoff 


Number  oi  Donors:  66 
Participation:  37.50  % 
Total  Contributions:  15.304.00 
Average  Gift:  231.88 

Robert  R.  Arrwohl 
Umur  M.  Atabek 
Mehtap  Aygun 
Mark  E.  Duke  Bainum 
Louis  M.  Bell  Jr. 
Myles  D.  Brager 
Terence  D.  Campbell 
Wayne  E.  Cascio 
Robert  P.  Cervenka 
Robert  M.  Chapa 
Jane  L.  Chen 
Winthrop  C.  Davis 
Dale  K.  Dedrick 
Craig  A.  Dickman 
Margaret  D.  Eby 
Judith  Falloon 
James  F.  Fiastro 
David  B.  Franks 
Cathy  Ann  Friedman 
Grace  K.  Gelletly 
AJan  I.  Gelman 
Deborah  L.  Gofreed 
Lawrence  Goldkind 
Marcia  P.  Goldmark 
Peter  J.  Golueke 
Robert  J.  Heinen 
Lee  J.  Helman 
Dena  R.  Hixon 
Jan  L.  Houghton 
Rjchard  D.  Huhn 
Marian  F.  Kellner 
Michael  R.  Kessler 
Kenneth  C.  Kunze 
Susan  L.  Laessig 
Anne  D.  Lane 
Batry  L.  Lee 
Charles  E.  Lee 
John  R.  Livengood 
Teri  A.  Manolio 
Richard  A.  Marasa 
John  N.  Margolis 
David  Bruce  Matchar 
Margaret  E.  McCahill 
James  P.  McKenna 
T.  P.  McLaughlin 
Steven  M.  Miller 
E.  Joseph  Morris 
William  J.  Oktavec 
Eric  M.  Orenstein 
Keith  D.  Osborn 
David  I.  Otto 
Craig  H.  Paul 
Michael  F.  Pratt 
James  P.  Richardson 
Roger  J.  Robertson 
Timothy  J.  Rodgers 
W.  Michael  Rogers 
R.  L.  Rudolph,  II 
Robert  L.  Schiff 
D.  J.  Schneiderman 
Roy  T.  Smoot  Jr. 
Victoria  W.  Smoot 
Sally  E.  Sondergaard 
Anne  Henry  Stoe 
Phuong  D.  Trinh 
Emilv  A.  Ulmer 


Paul  E.  Whittaker 


Number  of  Donors:  53 
Participation:  31.55  % 
Total  Contributions:  7,740.00 
Average  Gift:  148.85 

Peter  M.  Batker 
Robert  A.  Barthel 
Michael  D.  Blanchard 
Bruce  R.  Boiling 
Linda  L.  Chambers 
William  Z.  Cohen 
Maura  K.  Dollymore 
Kevin  J.  Doyle 
Paula  Ehrlich 
Daniel  P.  Ferrick 
Samuel  C.  Gold 
Hope  U.  Griffin 
Warren  S.  Groff 
William  S.  Gruss 
Howard  T.  Jacobs 
Marc  A.  Jaffe 
Yumi  Shitama  Jarris 
Steven  R.  Jaskulsky 
Brian  H.  Kahn 
Karen  Kingry- Roles 
Orly  C.  Korat 
Philip  J.  Lyng 
Alice  M.  Magner-Condro 
Andrew  M.  Malinow 
*  tordun  1     M.mdcll 
Stephan  C.  B.  Mann 
Carol  S.  Marshall 
David  W.  McClure 
Andrew  G.  Misulia 
Dean  L.  Mondell 
Paul  F.  Mullen  II 
Kathryn  M.  Neuman-Rudo 
Marc  Okun 
James  L.  Pertsch 
Alan  R.  Pollack 
Deborah  R.  Pollack 
Lance  D.  Potocki 
James  S.  Powell 
M.inh  n  Righetti 
Howard  N.  Robinson 
Michelle  Gelkin 
Lauren  A.  Schnaper 
Howard  L.  Siegel 
Susan  H.  Siegel 
Samuel  Smith 
Dina  R.  Sokal 
Carl  Sperling 
Mark  Stega 
Michael  T.  Stowell 
Elizabeth  Elster  Wack 
Brian  W.  Wamsley 
Samuel  A.  Yousem 
Laurie  T.  Zimmerman 

1982 

Number  of  Donors:  48 
Participation:  27.75  % 
Total  Contributions:  8,005.00 
Average  Gift:  166.77 

Christopher  M.  Aland 
Guillermo  W.  Arnaud 


Chandralckha  Banerjee 
Wayne  L.  Barber 
Kenneth  A.  Blank 
Paul  S.  Brockman 
Bruce  M.  Bushwick 
Charles  Carroll 
Judith  L.  Chipchin 
Joseph  P.  Connelly  Jr. 
Thomas  W.  Conway 
Brian  K.  Cooley 
Cynthia  L.  Costenbader 
James  I.  Damalouji 
John  M.  DiGrazia 
Jonathan  S.  Elias 
Robert  J.  Fadden 
Patrick  F.  Gartland 
Joseph  W.  Gattuso  jr 
George  E.  Groleau 
J.  Philip  Hall 
James  D.  Holt 
Bruce  A.  Kaup 
Darryl  B,  Kurland 
Donald  M.  Lai 
Mary  Beth  Jones  Lindsay 
James  W.  Millet  II 
Jonothan  Lee  Miller 
Andrew  V.  Panagos 
Steven  H.  Parker 
Daniel  M.  Perlman 
Robert  E.  Perry 
.Allan  J.  Raskin 
Barbara  W.  Reeve 
Ralph  T.  Salvagno 
Thomas  A.  Samaras 
Jerry  B.  Schwartz 
Barbara  S.  Shapiro 
Eliot  L.  Siegel 
Marc  H.  Siegelbaum 
Laura  L.  Stephenson 
Leon  Strauss 
Harry  S.  Strothers 
Susan  A.  Stuart 
Robert  J.  Varipapa 
CorinaJ.  Waldman 
David  L.  Waxman 
David  L.  Yin 

1983 


Number  of  Donors:  61 
Participation:  36.53  % 
TotaJ  Contributions:  12,255.00 
Average  Gift:  200.90 

Margaret  C.  Adams 
Ali  J.  Afrookteh 
Marc  B.  Applestein 
E.  Allan  Atwell 
Jeffrey  J.  Bernstein 
Charles  L.  Bevins 
George  M.  Boyer 
Harry  A.  Brandt 
Peter  G.  Brassard 
Monica  A.  Buescher 
Michael  A.  Caplan 
Blaise  Chromiak 
Craig  E.  Collins 
Protagoras  N.  Cutchis 
Stephen  W.  Dejter,  Jr 
Michael  F.  Egan 
L.  J.  Eglseder  III 
Neil  B.  Friedman 
Stuart  H.  Goldberg 
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George  Thomas  Grace 
John  Hart 
James  Heaps 
Charles  E.  Hendricks 
Thomas  R.  Hornick 
Mary  Jo  Johnson 
Michael  R.  Kammerman 
Paul  L.  Karzenstein 
Roy  A.  Kottal 
Alan  B.  Kravitz 
Jeffrey  K.  Moore 
Garry  L.  Mueller 
Richard  F.  Neville  Jr. 
Denis  J.  O'Fallon 
Harry  A.  Oken 
Ruth  H.  Oneson 
Nancy  Prosser 
Brian  E.  Robinson 
William  G.  Rudolph 
Ronald  N.  Sakamoto 
Jeannine  L.  Saunders 
David  J.  Schamp 
Ronald  H.  Schuster 
James  Peter  Scibilia 
Marc  S.  Shiffman 
Robert  B.  Shochet 
James  R.  Sides 
Stephen  J.  Sikorski 
Milton  S.  Sniadach  Jr. 
Kevin  L.  Snyder 
Alfred  D.  Sparks 
James  D.  Spiegel 
Lee  M.  Stenzler 
Michael  A.  Stoiko 
Stuart  B.  Taylor 
August  J.  Troendie 
Victoria  A.  Vanik 
Margaret  M.  Vaughan 
Robert  J.  Vissing 
Emmanuel  B.  Walter  Jr. 
Ronald  J.  Zagoria 
Robert  V.  Zawodny 


Number  of  Donors:  55 
Participation:  34.16  % 
Total  Contributions:  10,890.00 
Average  Gift:  198.00 

Martin  A.  Albornoz-Santofimio 

Roy  E.  Bands  Jr. 

Bruce  C.  Banning  Jr. 

Donald  M.  Bcckstead 

Mary  I .  Behxens 

Robert  J.  Breslin 

Gail  S.  Brook 

Phyllis  Pinkett  Gampbell 

John  F.  I 

John  H.  Downs 

Joseph  C.  Eshclman  Jr. 

Patrick  S.  Fcnncll 

Dan  <  .laser 

1  .olden 
Charles  T.  Gordon  III 
Nanette  M.  Gormlcy 
Heidi  D.  Gorsuch 
Richard  M.  Habcr 
ToddH.  Hillman 
Thomas  I    fordan 
William  B.  Kerns 
N.  W.  Koutrclakos 


Gail  Glotfelty  Kramer 
Frederick  E.  Kuhn 
Susan  M.  Lancelotta 
Edward  B.  Lanktord 
Brad  D.  Lerner 
Dale  R.  Meyer 
Carole  B.  Miller 
Edward  P.  Nast 
Paul  R.  Ringelman 
Susan  L.  Robey-Cafferty 
Samuel  M.  Rosenberg 
Peter  J.  Sabia 
Leroy  M.  Schmidt 
Martin  L.  Schwartz 
Luette  S.  Semmes 
John  P.  Scrlemitsos 
Joshua  Z.  Sickel 
Barbara  G.  Silverman 
Carmela  A.  Sofia 
William  G.  Tan 
Sharon  R.  Tapper 
Robert  W.  Tarr 
Timothy  C.  Trageser 
Paul  L.  Tso 
Helen  E.  Walker 


Petet  F.  Burns 
Mark  J.  Ehrenreich 
Steven  L.  Friedman 
David  A.  Gelber 
Frederick  M.  Gessner 
Daniel  I.  Ginsberg 
Robert  C.  Gteenwell  Jt. 
Michael  J.  Hallowell 
Sharon  M.  Henry 
Shannon  L.  Hersey 
Sean  E.  Hunt 
[tftro   l.uuv 
Earlene  Jordan 
Joanne  L.  Kinney 
Mark  J.  Kotapka 
Donald  R.  Lewis  Jr. 
Alan  R.  Malouf 
Paul  C.  Marinelli 
David  John  Mauteret 
Victoria  Mossman-Van 

Eendenburg 
Patricia  B.  Patterson 
David  W.  Porrer 
Sanjay  Prasad 
Michael  P.  Riggleman 


Classes  with  the  Highest 
Number  of  Donors 

1977 70 

1978 69 

1980 66 

1983 61 

1976,  '86  56 


Lewis  C.  Wasserman 
Jeremy  P.  Weiner 
Mitchell  H.  Weiss 
David  W.  West 
Kevin  K.  Whitrock 
Michael  W.  Wingo 
Alan  H.  Wolff 
Christopher  J.  Zajac 

1985 


Number  of  Donors:  48 
I'.n  t  n  ipation:  29.27  % 
I  i  ii. 1 1  (  untributions:  7,144.00 
Average  Gift:  1 52.00 

Richmond  P.  Allan 
Ira  S.  Allen 
James  P.  Amerena 

Nicholas  B.  Argento 
Susan  K.  Arisumi 
Catherine  M.  Baker 
Raymond  L.  Banfer 
Martha  L.  Barnctt 
Michael  R.  Barnetl 
Susan  Barrows 
I-  Hi.  |  I  i  Benner 
Joanna  I).  Brandt 


Jed  S.  Rosen 
Paul  Barton  Rosenberg 
Haxi  C.  Sachs 
Sharon  B.  Samuels 
S.  |    Si  hocnteldcl 
Abby  Shevirz 
Amy  R.  Stine 
Mark  A.  Taylor 
Robert  A.  VanBcsien 
H.  Von  Marensdorfi 
Paul  R.  Weiner 
Stephen  P.  Yeagle 

[9! 


Number  ol  Donors:  56 
Participation:  34.57  % 
Total  Contributions:  7,645.00 
Average  Gift:  144.25 

Fouad  Mahmoud  Abbas 
Jeffrey  Abrams 
Samuel  R.  Akman 

Marilyn  F.  Althoff 
Stephanie  1  lartis  Applebaum 
Bryan  Kuri  Bartle 
Brent  C.  Birely 

I    .1111.   II     I        1  *  ■  ' !  ■  C  I  • 


Nathan  E.  Carnell 
Eugenio  Roberto  Chinea 
Colleen  L.  Cook 
Steven  F.  Crawford 
Charles  W.  Emala 
Stephen  Michael  Fanto 
Ira  Louis  Fedder 
Brian  K.  Flowers 
Scott  William  Fosko 
Stephen  Wayne  George 
Raphael  Y.  Gershon 
David  L.  Gold 
Albert  Sydney  Hammond 
Sangwoon  Han 
Craig  D.  Hochstein 
Robert  F.  Hoofnaglejr. 
Abby  Irene  Huang 
Kelly  Ann  Hunter-Fanto 
Elizabeth  A.  Janczur 
Karen  M.  Kabat 
Thomas  E.  Kelly 
Jan  M.  Koppelman 
Dennis  Kurgansky 
Boris  W.  Kuvshinoffll 
Joseph  Gregory  Liberto 
Marsh  Randy  McEachrane 
Jeffrey  Robert  McLaughlin 
Scott  A.  Milsteen 
Denise  Mutray 
Carola  J.  Nesbitt 
Peter  N.  Novalis 
David  W.  Oldach 
Donna  Lynn  Parker 
William  Joseph  Phelan 
Toby  Ann  Ritterhoff 
Seth  D.  Rosen 
Judith  Lynn  Rowen 
John  F.  Rubin 
Lisa  A.  Scheinin 
Jonathan  S.  Schwab 
Asad  U.  Sheikh 
James  M.  Skolka 
Mark  Alan  Smith 
Richard  M.  Sneeringer 
Debra  D.  Taylor 
Nevins  W.  Todd  III 
Nicholus  Visnich 
Mark  J.  Vocci 

1987 


Number  of  Donors:  37 
Participation:  26.62  % 
Total  Contriburions:  4,91 1.00 
Average  Gift:  132.73 

Susan  Goldberg  Baruch 
Mark  D.  Bullock 
Henry  J.  Chen 
Lawrence  A.  Chia 
Laurie  Cummings 
Kathleen  A.  Devine 
John  Gary  F.vans 
Francesco  Fcrrctti 
Adam  Howard  Fischler 
Michael  Pattick  Flanagan 
Heidi  L.  Frankel 
Jennifer  Suzanne  Gass 
Bruce  David  Grecnwald 
Ralph  Gregg 

Elizabeth  Roberta  Hatcher 
Jeffrey  T.  Haugh 


Kevin  E.  Hohl 
Stephen  L.  Houff 
Betty  Ann  Kyser 
Paul  F.  Malinda 
G.  Michael  Maresca 
Anne  C.  Mazonson 
Jonathan  Mazut 
Thomas  B.  Mulford 
Susan  Suholet  Nesbitt 
Timothy  D.  Nichols 
Yvonne  Lynn  Ottaviano 
Jennifer  R.  Pyle 
Jeffrey  Ronald  Rehm 
David  C.  Rubin 
Scott  J.  Schaffer 
Roger  Marc  Stone 
Paul  A.  Tarantino 
Susan  E.  Wandishin 
Thomas  S.  Wilson 
Shelly  Wong  Woodward 
D.  V.  Woytowitz 

Number  of  Donors:  40 
Participation:  28.99  % 
Total  Contributions:  4,410.00 
Average  Gift:  113.08 

Stuart  Belenker 
Nancy  Bunket 
Ira  Chang 
Carol  C.  Coulson 
Paula  A.  DeCandido 
Jose  E.  Dominguez 
Matthew  R.  Dukehart 
Jason  D.  Eiband 
Albert  G.  Fedalei 
Eugene  T.  Finan 
Btenda  J.  Forrest 
Mark  H.  Fraiman 
Audrey  L.  French 
Christopher  J.  Galuardi 
Rebecca  A.  Goedeke 
Keith  B.  Gustafson 
Gregg  L.  Heacock 
Jay  C.  Koons 
Donald  O.  Kreger 
Joel  S.  Lahn 
Luke  lancaster 
Marilyn  N.  Ling 
Aaron  H.  Magat 
C.  J.  Mays 
Mary  J.  Minton 
Stanley  M.  l'amfilis 
Richard  D.  Patten 
Charles  W.  Phelps 
Surcsh  Philip 
Stephen  M.  l'omcranrz 
Shawn  W.  Robinson 
Gail  M.  Royal 
Charles  M.  Ruland 
lanellc  L.  Sandford 
Jonathan  A.  Seidenberg 
Kenneth  K.  Tarn 
Marcos  A.  Ugarte 
Michcle  Weintraub 
Michael  A.  Wilson 
Monford  A.  Wolf 
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1989 


Number  ot  Donors:  37 
Participarion:  26.24  % 
Total  Contributions:  4.445.00 
Average  Gift:  123.47 

John  T.  Alexander 
Susan  B.  Brinkley 
Wing  C.  Chau 
Frank  J.  Collins 
J.  William  Cook  IV 
Brian  John  Eastridge 
Leighton  H.  Forrester 
David  S.  Geckle 
David  A.  Gnegy 
Steven  N.  Goldstein 
Randolph  B.  Gorman 
Ned  H.  Gutman 
Ann  S.  Hagen 
John  J.  Hanrahan 
Maura  K.  Hanrahan 
Stephen  F.  Harem 
Steven  E.  Hearne 
James  W.  Heitz 
Judith  Hutchinson 
Maywin  Liu 
Joy  L.  Meyer 
Gregory  D.  Mieden 
Eric  Millman 
Jean  Marie  Naples 
Lawrence  G.  Narun 
Mary  E.  Pagan 
Lise  K  Satterfield 
David  S.  Scharff 
Ronald  M.  Schwartz 
David  P.  Smack 
Kim  K.  Solberg 
Patricia  M.  Sullivan 
Tackson  Tarn 
John  N.  Unterborn 
Major  William  E.  Venanzi 
John  F.  Wiley 
Robin  Williams 

1990 

Number  of  Donors:  38 
Participation:  28.57  % 
Total  Contributions:  4,670.00 
Average  Gift:  122.89 

Samuel  M.  M.  Alaish 
Carolyn  M.  Apple 
David  H.  Balaban 
Nicholas  M.  Cardiges 
Vera  H.  Cheng 
Henry  H.  Chong 
Shari  Reichenberg  Cohen 
William  Pierson  Cook 
John  C.  Davis  Jr. 
Karin  M.  Dodge 
Maryrose  F.  Eichelberger 
Kevin  M.  Fleishman 
Margaret  A.  Flowers 
Randall  S.  Friese 
Carl  E.  Gessner 
Ann  L.  Hackman 
Brian  H.  Hall 
John  T.  Harrison 
Bonnie  Z.  Harte 
Mary  K.  Hoffman 
Allen  W.  Kleinberg 


Michael  F.  Maguire 
Mindi  M.  Meltzer-Roeser 
Leigh  A.  Naughron 
Kelly  A.  O'Donnell 
Kenneth  J.  Oken 
Daniel  P.  Paoli 
Martin  I.  Passen 
Jeanmarie  Perrone 
Michael  E.  Rauser 
Teresa  Hoffman  Rosen 
L.  A.  Roskos-Rhodes 
Morris  L.  Scherlis 
Paul  E.  Shuster 
Michael  S.  Siuta 
Dennis  J.  Van 
Michael  L.  Viens 
Amy  A.  Zimmerman 

1991 

Number  of  Donors:  26 
Participation:  19.85  % 
Total  Contributions:  2,300.00 
Average  Gift:  88.46 

YaredAklilu 
Michael  Lynn  Ault 
Lisa  Marie  Beaudet 
Eric  Berg 

Karen  Elizaberh  Brown 
Zuzana  Chamrova 
Beth  Gail  Diamond 
Michael  A.  Dias 
Fazeela  Ferouz 
Kelly  Lynne  Fritz 
Angela  Satah  Guarda 
Jennifer  Hollywood 
Joel  Irwin  Kirson 
Jeffrey  Scott  Masin 
Lee  Anne  Matthews 
Lorrie  Regina  Mello 
Wendy  Colleen  Moore 
Arman  C.  Moshyedi 
John  Michael  Pabers 
Zinon  Mark  Pappas 
David  Seth  Pomerantz 
Mary  B.  W.  Porter 
Susan  Kathleen  Shibet 
Kelly  Smith-Parsey 
David  Lee  Taragin 
Patricia  Ann  Watkins 

1992 

Number  of  Donors:  41 
Participation:  28.67  % 
Total  Contributions:  3,240.00 
Average  Gift:  79.02 

Evan  B.  Alpert 
Clint  Behrend 
John  Bridgman 
Catherine  Btophy 
Eric  M.  Chang 
Daniel  J.  Choi 
William  Dubiel 
Jeffrey  Dubin 
Dwighr  Eichelberger 
Annette  Fineberg 
Stuarr  Framm 
David  Gentry 
Anthony  H.  Guarino 
Chan-Hing  Ho 


Reema  Jalali 
David  Kossoff 
Kennerh  Lee 
Jean  Lighrhall 
Joseph  L.  Manley 
Scott  Mann 
Minh  Van  Ngo 
Joyce  Owens 
Theresa  Peer 
David  Pimentel 
Virginia  Powel 
Judith  Racoosin, 
Lisa  Kolste  Rakowski 
Ronald  T.  Rakowski 
Michael  Rjtondo 
Tony  L.  Robucci 
Elizabeth  Alice  Scarito 
Jennifer  Schuette 
Richard  Hesron  Seidel 
Caroline  Sherbourne 
Linas  Simonaitis 
Joel  Turner 
Trumer  Wagner 
Seymour  Williams 
Lisa  I.  Wolf 
Pamela  Wright 
Frederic  Yeganeh 

1993 


1994 
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Number  of  Donors:  38 
Participation:  27.54  % 
Total  Contributions:  3.1 10.00 
Average  Gift:  81.84 

Barbara  S.  Alexander 
Steven  Avezzano 
Btian  Bloom 
Kathryn  M.  Connor 
Ricardo  Cook 
Michael  Cushner 
Valerie  Dyke 
Kevin  G.  Eichhorn 
Susan  King  Faustino 
Steven  Hockstein 
Debra  B.  Hurrt 
Patticia  Jett 
Mark  William  Keenan 
Monica  Kenney 
John  Kim 
Karen  E.  Konkel 
Frederick  Kotler 
Michael  Kuo 
Thomas  Lang 
Faye  Moul  Lari 
Yong  B.  Lee 
Andy  Lieberman 
Denis  Lin 
Nicola  A.  London 
Stacy  Oshry 
Shauna  Paylor 
Alden  Peoples 
Anita  Petteway 
Michelle  Young  Price 
Douglas  Seeb 
Lynn  H.  Shin 
Douglas  A.  Smith 
Michael  W.  Stasko 
Susma  S.  Vaidya 
Christopher  Welsh 
Rebecca  C.  Yang 
Charles  Yim 
Samana  Zulu 


Number  of  Donors:  25 
Participation:  21.55  % 
Total  Conttibutions:  1,760.00 
Average  Gift:  70.40 

Maureen  Baxley 
Konni  E.  Bringman 
Penny  Brown 
Andrew  C.  Bushnell 
Suzanne  Carr 
Amy  S.  Church 
Charles  W.  Curtis 
Jeremy  P.  Finkelstein 
Kathleen  M.  Flores-Dahms 
Stacy  Dara  Gittleson-Fishet 
Deborah  S.  Hopkins 
John  A.  Lippert 
Connie  Marie  McRill 
Bahador  Momeni 
Christopher  P.  Moore 
Honghanh  Lisa  Nguyen 
Denise  D.  Parker 
Anthony  B.  Quinn 
Gail  Fredericks  Russell 
Ronald  Silverman 
Andrew  Lawrence  Smock 
EleniJ.  Solos-Kountouris 
Karla  Vana 
SantoshJ.  Vetticaden 
Julie  A.  Herling  Wagner 

1 995 


Number  of  Donors:  32 
Participation:  24.81  % 
Total  Contributions:  2,312.50 
Average  Gift:  72.27 

F.  David  Bailey 

Shuchi  Bhatt 

Sandra  Howard  Bonat 

Michael  Bond 

Susan  Boyd 

David  Brenner 

Beth  Marie-Arciprete  Comeau 

Jeanne  Hebb  DeFeo 

Kevin  Dooley 

Charlorte  Harward 

Tracey  Rous  Hoke 

Sanjay  Jagannath 

Meredith  Josephs 

Michelle  Juaneza 

Inna  Kats 

Sanford  Katz 

Mitesh  Kothari 

Richard  Lamson 

Katherine  Layton 

Gwendolyn  R.  Lee 

Diana  McClinton 

Edward  L.  McDaniel 

William  Lance  Miller 

John  P.  Moriarty 

Olayemi  O.  Osiyemi 

Hamang  Patel 

Manish  Patel 

Lisa  Smith 

Steven  Svoboda 

Julie  Tishler 

Scott  Winiecki 

Samuel  Yoon 


Number  of  Donors:  41 
Participation:  27.70  % 
Total  Contributions:  2,042.50 
Average  Gift:  49.82 

I .ara  Queen  Barringer 
Lesiy  Berger 
Christian  Bounds 
Paula  Boyle 
Rachel  Burdick 
Lisa  K.  Cannada 
Brian  Cantor 
Eric  Carr 

Catherine  Cavender 
Raymond  Chang 
Kenneath  Chu 
Christine  Eagleson 
Vicki  Ellis 
Ellie  Goldbloom 
Carol  Goundry 
Michael  Hallenbeck 
Janet  Y.  Higgins 
Charles  Brett  Hofmann 
Julie  Hurlock 
Allison  Jensen 
Zelda  Johnson 
Kathleen  Kadow 
Frederick  T.D.  Kaplan 
Paul  J.  King 
Bryan  Klepper 
David  Lang 
Sara  Levin 
Luis  Llerena 
Cheryl  Lohman 
David  Mandell 
Anne  Martello 
Mary  B.  Martello 
Annematie  McCabe 
Lisa  Miller 
Robyn  Miller 
Ken  Richards 
Monica  Sarang 
Stephanie  D.  Silverman 
Angela  Delclos  Smedley 
Brenda  Stokes 
Kenneth  B.  Tepper 

1997 


Number  of  Donors:  46 
Participation:  29.49  % 
Total  Contributions:  1,685.00 
Average  Gift:  36.63 

Martina  Afshar 
Jennifer  Bamford 
Jennifer  Beall 
Laurie  Millar  Bothwell 
Troy  Brijbasi 
Elizabeth  Campbell 
Michele  Campisi 
Dennis  Chang 
SuZanne  Chaves 
Regina  Clark 
Martha  Clevenger 
Kester  I.H.  Crosse  Jr. 
Deborah  Ann  Eastman 
Shannon  Fox 
Arlene  L.  Hankinson 
Matthew  Howie 
Kimberly  A.  Johnston 
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Margaret  Kelly 
Rachel  Kramer 
Carmen  Krejci 
Lauren  LasCasas 
Hubert  S.  Lin 
Lee  Alexander  Maddox 
Thomas  Maslen 
Edward  McCarron 
Nicholas  Meyer 
Andrew  Morton 
Brian  Newcomb 
Barbara  Piasecki 
Victoria  C.  Pierce 
Pritham  Mohan  Raj 
G.  Anthony  Reina  Jr. 
Ruwanthi  Samaranayake 

Campano 
Heidi  Ginter  Shah 
Mary  Ann  Sorra 
Debbie  Spencer 
Carol  Swanson 
Myra  Tolan 
Marie  Vandenbosche 
Jennifer  L.  Wallace 
Risa  Weiner 
Richard  Winakur 
Eduards  Ziedins 
Craig  Zinderman 
Jennifer  Zinderman 
Matthew  Zmurko 

Number  ol  Donors:  29 
Participation:  20.42  % 
Total  Contributions:  1,301.00 
Average  Gift:  44.86 

Titus  C.  Abraham 
Karin  A.S.  Anderson 
Jeremy  S.  Barron 
Greg  S.  Cohen 
John  M.  Cox 
Jonathan  E.  Davis 
Elizabeth  D.  Feldman 
Erin  L-atham  Giudice 
Michael  A.  Giudice 
Ryokei  K.  Im.n 
A.  Christian  Iudica 
Erika  S.  Kenncv 
1  bonus  J.  Kenney  III 
Robert  T.  Lin 
Suhas  Madhiraju 
Melinda  A.  Mantello 
Otha  Myles 
Megan  O'Brien 
Penny  J.  Volcjak  Peacock 


Rajesh  M.  Prabhu 
Adebowale  Prest 
Kevin  C.  Reed 
Stasia  S.  Reynolds 
Karen  P.  Riegert 
David  M.  Steele 
Ian  S.  Tucker 
Emily  Cootauco  White 
Shannon  J.  Winakur 
Mark  A.  Wrona 
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Number  of  Donors:  29 
Participation:  19.86% 
Total  Contributions:  1,272.50 
Average  Gift:  43.88 

Humphrey  O.  Atiemo 
Michael  C.  Bang 
Laurel  L.  Bell 
Cynthia  J.  Bucci 
Rachel  G.  Burgan 
Charissa  Y.  Chang 
Leslie  Emmert-Buck 
Lenny  Feldman 
Robert  D.  Flint  Jr. 
Michael  C.  Garofalo 
Steven  D.  Goodfriend 
Andrew  C.  Kramer 
Michael  B.  Lee 
Jennifer  W.  McCabe 
Christopher  J.  Murphy 
Catherine  S.  Nelson 
Kathetine  H.  Noe 
Sherri  L.  Passarell 
Maurice  N.  Reid 
Anne  E.  Rothman 
Frances  D.  Seymour 
Lisa  M.  Soule 
Conrad  J.  Tseng 
Leonardo  M.  Vieira 
Jayme  B.  Weiner 
Family  A.  Wessler 
Mallory  Williams 
Shahid  A.  Zaidi 
Alia  Zilberman 

Molumcd  S.  Al-Ibrahim,  M.D. 
Lindsay  S.  Alger,  M.D. 
Akshay  N.  Amin,  M.D. 
Safuh  Attar,  M.D. 
Miriam  G.  Blirzer,  Ph.D. 
Angela  II   Brodie,  I'l.  I). 
Brian  J.  Browne,  M.D. 
Joseph  W.  Burnett,  M.D. 


David  R.  Burt,  Ph.D. 
E.W.Campbell,  Jr.,  M.D. 
Suhayl  S.  Dhib-Jalbut,  M.D. 
Sudhir  K.  Dutta,  M.D. 
Charlotte  Ferencz,  M.D. 
Kevin  S.  Ferentz,  M.D. 
Michael  L.  Fisher,  M.D. 
James  P.  G.  Flynn,  M.D. 
Lewis  J.  Goldfine,  M.D. 
Hugo  Gonzalez-Serratos,  M.D 
Albert  Hybl,  Ph.D. 
Mahmood  Jaberi,  M.D. 
Roberto  A.  Jodorkovsky,  M.D. 
Misbah  Khan,  M.D..MPH 
Karen  Kotloff,  M.D. 
Allan  Krumholz,  M.D. 
Myron  Max  Levine,  M.D. 
Colin  F.  Mackenzie,  M.D. 
David  B.  Mallott,  M.D. 
Wolfgang  |.  Mergner,  M.D. 
John  E.  Miller,  M.D. 
Roy  A.  M.  Myers,  M.D. 
Prasanna  Nair,  M.D. 
Chris  Papadopoulos,  M.D. 
S.  Michael  Plaut,  Ph.D. 
Marshall  L.  Rennels,  Ph.D. 
Richard  D.  Richards,  M.D. 
Douglas  D.  Ross,  M.D. 
Judith  D.  Rubin,  M.D. 
John  H.  Sadler.  M.D. 
Leonard  Scherlis,  M.D. 
Stephen  C.  SchimpfT,  M.D. 
E.  L.  Sherrer,  M.D. 
Moon  Lee  Shin,  M.D. 
David  J.  Silverman,  Ph.D. 
Ilo  Soovere,  M.D. 
George  T.  Strickland, 

M.D./Ph.D. 
J.  Tyson  Tildon,  Ph.D. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Umberto 

VillaSanta 
Ronald  S.  Wade,  BS 
|ohn  Windiate  Warren,  M.D. 
Matthew  Ryan  Weit,  M.D. 
Carol  Zielke,  Ph.D. 
Horst  R.  Zielke,  Ph.D. 

DS 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Anderson 
Mr.  Harold  G.  Bell 
Mrs.  Akiko  K.  Bowers 
Mrs.  Jean  Brinkley 
Mts.  Beatrice  K.  Brown 
Mr.  And  Mrs.  J.  Prentiss 

Browne 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Concilus 
Mr.  And  Mrs.  John  M.  Crocker 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  G.  Donner 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Doub 
Mr.  And  Mrs.  David  A.  Engle 
Mrs.  Ann  C.  Ginsberg 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sheldon  E. 

Greisman 
Ms.  Grace  Harris 
Marion  Silver  Hayden 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Hise 
Ms.  Judy  Koppel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E. 

Langenfelder 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Laverson 
Ms.  Eleanor  K.  Lynn 
Mrs.  Elaine  McKay 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Victor  A.  McKusick 
Mrs.  Barbara  Mosberg 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  E. 

Moskowitz 
Thomas  T.  Provost,  M.D. 
Ms.  Carol  R.  SchimpfT 
Frances  P.  Shulter-Ellis 
Mrs.  Jean  D.  Thompson 
Ms.  Devona  Toher 
Mrs.  Mary  Ada  Twigg  Welliver 
Mr.  And  Mrs.  Bob  Wiekest 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  K.  Wells 

FOUNDATIONS  & 
CORPORA  I  IONS 
American  Home  Products,  Inc. 
Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric 

Company 
Bell  Atlantic  -  Maryland 
The  Black  &  Decker 

Corporation 
Bristol-Myers  Squibb,  Corp. 
C.R.  Bard  Inc. 
The  Chase  Manhattan 

Foundation 
CSX  Transportation,  Inc. 
Frank  C.  Marino  Foundation 
Frederick  County  Medical 

Society 
Glaxo  Wellcome,  Inc. 
The  Hewlett  Packard  Company 
Household  International 
Jefferson  Pilot  Financial 
lohnson  &:  Johnson  Family  of 

Companies 
Medu  .il  <   Imurgical  Society 
Merck  &  Company.  Inc. 
Olin  Corporation  Charitable 

Trust 
Philip  Mortis  Co. 
St.  Agnes  Hospital  Medical  Staff 
Wells  Fargo  &  Company 


Honor  &  Homage 

The  Medical  Alumni 
Association  accepted 
donations  in  honor  of 
the  following  alumni, 
srudents  and  friends. 

Morris  Bierman  '81 
Thomas  Bigbee  '64 
Dr.  Edmund  S.  Bradley 
Dr.  Michael  Chirigos 
Raymond  Cunninghan  '39 
William  J. R.  Dunseath'59 
Dr.  Harlan  Firminger 
Mrs.  Ella  Frieman 
Samuel  S.  Glick  '25 
Dr.  E.C.B.  Hall-Craggs 
Thomas  E.  Hunt  '54 
Murray  Kappelman  '55 
Steve  Laverson  '83 
Herbert  J.  Levickas  '46 
J.  Nelson  McKay  '52 
Mr.  Robert  Pollack 
Aubrey  Richardson,  M.D  '51 
Seymour  Sacks  '43 
Jack  SarnofT'25 
Dr.  M.  Shifferman 
Walter  Spelsberg 
H.  Leonard  Warres  '38 
Perri  Laverson  Wittgrove  '79 
George  Yeager  '29 
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David  M.Shobin,  '69 


"And  it  was 
suddenly  clear 
to  her  that 
managed  care 
was  nothing 
more  than  a 
bottom -line 
business,  with 
the  attitude 
'Patients  be 
damned.'" 

— The  Provider 


Babies,  Blind  Ambition 
and  Best  Sellers 


Dr.  David  M.  Shobin  struggled  for  years  to 
become  a  published  author — and  then  it  happened! 
In  1974,  while  he  was  an  obstetrics  resident  at 
New  York  Metropolitan  Hospital,  a  story  he  had 
written  appeared  in  the  Village  Voice  under  the 
headline,  Doing  My  Thing  for  Motherhood.  It  was  a 
humorous  piece  detailing  Dr.  Shobin's  experiences 
as  a  sperm  donor. 

But  Dr.  Shobin,  a  1969  graduate  of  the  med- 
ical school,  was  surprised  when  the  story  appeared. 
Although  he  submitted  it  to  the  paper,  the  editors 
never  told  him  whether  or  not  it  would  be  pub- 
lished. It  simply  appeared  in  the  paper  one  day.  His 
friends  were  pretty  much  amused  by  it,  says  Dr. 
Shobin,  who  received  about  Si 00  for  the  piece. 

The  article  was  a  modest  start  to  a  writing 
career  that  has  since  blossomed.  In  1981,  Simon  & 
Schuster  published  Dr.  Shobin's  first  novel,  The 
Unborn,  a  medical  thriller  that  became  a  New  York 
Times  best  seller,  and  sold  about  300,000  copies  in 
hard  cover  and  paperback.  Since  then,  he  has  writ- 
ten five  other  medical  suspense  novels,  the  latest 
called  The  Provider. 

"I  write  to  get  published,"  says  Dr.  Shobin, 
55,  who  is  married  and  has  three  children.  "It  is  an 
indescribable  thrill  to  get  published  and  see  your 
name  in  print.  It  is  tremendous  validation  of  who 
you  are.  It  gives  a  lot  of  meaning  for  who  I  am." 

Dr.  Shobin  has  dual  careers.  He  writes  five 
days  a  week  for  about  three  or  four  hours  a  day, 
and  he  practices  medicine  25  to  30  hours  a  week 
on  Long  Island.  Yet,  in  1994,  he  ended  his  obstet- 
rics practice.  "I  stopped  that  after  5,000  deliveries; 
that  was  enough,"  he  says. 

In  the  morning,  he  grabs  a  pen  and  a  yellow 
legal  pad  and  writes  in  long  hand  on  his  bed  or  liv- 
ing room  couch.  When  he  finishes,  he  heads  to  the 
office.  Dr.  Shobin  has  no  illusions  of  becoming  the 


next  Ernest  Hemingway.  "I  write  commercial  fic- 
tion," he  says.  "I  don't  write  literature." 

His  books  read  quickly,  and  the  plots  boil  with 
heart-pounding  scenes.  In  The  Provider,  sick  babies, 
all  insured  by  the  same  managed  care  company, 
mysteriously  die  in  the  hospital.  The  premature 
newborns  are  poisoned  by  mites  that  are  intention- 
ally placed  into  ventilators.  The  executives  of  the 
managed  care  company,  including  a  ruthless  con- 
sultant who  collects  human  skeletons  as  a  hobby, 
agree  that  the  newborns  pose  a  threat  to  the  corpo- 
ration's bottom  line  and  are  better  off  dead. 

Dr.  Shobin  never  thought  he  would  become 
such  a  successful  writer.  "I  guess  I  kind  or  hoped 
that  I  would  get  published  at  some  point  and  make 
money  from  it,"  he  says.  "Never  to  the  point  of 
having  a  national  and  international  bestseller." 

As  a  boy,  he  liked  reading  mysteries  and  spy 
novels.  When  he  was  16,  he  told  his  brother,  Steve, 
that  he  was  going  to  write  a  thriller.  Dr.  Shobin 
wrote  his  first  book  while  in  medical  school.  It  was 
a  "dreadful  murder  mystery,"  rejected  by  publish- 
ers. He  wrote  short  stories,  too,  but  none  was 
accepted  until  the  sperm  donor  story.  He  kept 
writing  until  The  Unborn  was  published. 

Dr.  Shobin's  seventh  book,  The 
Cure,  is  being  released  this  month. 
It's  a  medical  thriller  about 
the  "dark  side"  of  alter- 
native and  herbal 

medicines. 
"What  I  am  really 
trying  to  focus  on  ...  is 
that  doctors  are  very  much 
real  people  and  not  stick  figures," 
Dr.  Shobin  says.  "They  are  not  props,  they 
are  not  cliches,  they  are  people  that  have  intense, 
profound  feelings."    m 
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J.  Glenn  Morris  Jr.,  MD 


Mr.  Emerging  Pathogens 


By  Jennifer  Litchman 


Webster  defines  a  missionary  as 
one  who  propagates  faith  or 
carries  out  humanitarian  work. 
J.  Glenn  Morris,  Jr.,  MD, 
MPH&TM,  professor  of 
medicine  and  chairman  of  the 
department  of  epidemiology  and  preventive  medi- 
cine, could  be  considered  a  missionary  of  sorts,  for 
he  works  to  promote  human  health  and  welfare. 
The  only  child  of  missionary  parents,  John 
Glenn  Morris  Jr.,  was  born  in  Jackson,  MS,  and 
moved  to  Thailand  when  he  was  six  weeks  old. 
His  father,  a  PhD  theologian,  taught  Hebrew  and 
Greek  to  Thai  and  Chinese;  his  mother  worked 
with  refugee  populations.  The  missionary  contract 
allowed  the  Morrises  to  return  to  the  United  States 
for  a  year  every  four  years;  so  although  Dr.  Morris 
spent  the  majority  of  his  youth  in  Bangkok,  he  also 
lived  in  Louisville  and  Kansas  City.  "Growing  up 
in  Bangkok  had  a  profound  effect  on  me,"  he  says. 
"There  were  annual  cholera  epidemics,  and  there 
was  always  a  risk  that  the  epidemics  would  reach 
our  family  and  friends.  Everyone  knew  someone 
who  had  died  from  cholera." 

Dr.  Morris  chose  to  major  in  medieval 
Chinese  history  at  Rice  University,  but  it  was  his 
second  major — biology — that  opened  his  eyes  to 
his  future.  As  he  delved  more  deeply  into  his 
studies,  he  became  increasingly  interested  in  medi- 
i.  ine  .is  a  way  to  address  the  public  health  issues 
he  had  seen  overseas.  He  attended  medical  school 
at  Tulane  University  because  of  its  strong  tropical 
medicine  curriculum  and  its  master's  degree  in 
public  health  and  tropical  medicine. 

"I  was  aw. ne  that  I  could  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution in  America  than  by  returning  to  Asia. 
I  was  aware  of  the  need  for  high  quality  medic. ll 
research  in  the  United  States  to  deal  with  preven- 
tion and  control  i>l  diseases  that  had  such  a  devas- 
tating  effeci  in  tropical  countries,"  Dr.  Morris  says. 


After  a  residency  at  the  University  of  Texas 
Southwestern,  he  joined  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  (CDC)  as  an  epidemic  intelligence  officer, 
a  track  often  taken  by  leading  investigators  in 
public  health  and  infectious  diseases.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  enteric  diseases  division  to  work 
on  cholera  and  other  water  and  food-borne 
diseases.  "Working  in  this  area  was  very  exciting  to 
me,"  Dr.  Morris  says,  "because  it  was  so  closely 
linked  to  my  upbringing.  But  I  knew  I  needed 
more  depth  of  knowledge;  I  needed  to  be  able  to 
work  at  a  molecular  level." 

So,  after  two  years  of  training  and  an 
additional  year-long  residency  at  Emory 
University,  Dr.  Morris  arrived  at  Maryland  in 
1982  on  a  fellowship.  He  was  lured  here  by 
Myron  M.  "Mike"  Levine,  MD,  PhD,  professor 
of  medicine  and  director  of  the  school's  center 
for  vaccine  development  (see  p.  11).  "His  pro- 
gram was — and  still  is — recognized  as  the  premier 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world,"  he  states. 
"I  wanted  to  continue  my  research  on  cholera, 
but  wanted  to  do  so  with  top-notch  molecular 
geneticist  Jim  Kaper,  PhD  (now  professor  of 
microbiology)."  In  1984,  Dr.  Morris  completed 
his  fellowship,  accepted  a  faculty  position  as 
assistant  professor  of  medicine,  and  married 
his  wife,  Deborah,  now  an  internist  in  private 
practice. 

By  this  time,  Dr.  Morris  had  obtained  his  first 
grant  funding  and  started  his  career  with  a  labora- 
tory focusing  on  molecular  pathogenesis  and 
molecular  epidemiology  He  also  continued  to  look 
at  more  general  public  health  issues  relating  to 
prevention  of  food-borne  illnesses.  Over  the  next 
several  years,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
asked  him  to  serve  on  a  series  of  committees  look- 
ing at  alternative  methods  ol  food  inspection  and 
sealood  safety.  In  ll)°2,  he  was  appointed  full 
professor  at  Maryland. 
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The  Clinton  Administration,  responding  to 
public  concern  about  E.  coli  outbreaks  on  the  west 
coast,  in  1994  appointed  the  first  undersecretary 
of  agriculture  for  food  safety,  with  a  mandate  to 
rewrite  the  United  States'  food  safety  regulations  of 
1906.  One  of  the  undersecretary's  first  actions  was 
to  recruit  Dr.  Morris  to  help  direct  the  process.  He 
and  his  USDA  team  changed  this  country's  entire 
approach  to  food  inspection,  and  in  July  1996 
published  Pathogen  Reduction,  Hazard  Analysis  and 
Critical  Control  Point  Systems:  Final  Rule,  which, 
for  the  first  time,  set  microbial  standards  for 
food  safety. 

In  1996,  Dr.  Morris  returned  to  Maryland 
lull-time  to  continue  his  cholera  studies.  At  the 
same  time,  he  became  increasingly  interested  in  the 
concept  of  emerging  pathogens,  understanding 
why  and  how  "new"  microorganisms  appear, 
spread,  and  cause  disease.  One  particular  area  of 
interest  was  the  increasing  emergence  of  bacteria  in 
hospitals  that  were  resistant  to  many,  if  not  most, 
currently  available  antibiotics.  Dr.  Morris  formed 
the  division  of  hospital  epidemiology  within  the 
department  ol  medicine  to  address  these  concerns. 
The  division  gained  national  recognition  for  its 
work,  and  provided  a  base  for  studies  of  a  range  of 
new  disease-causing  microorganisms,  including 
new  strains  of  his  old  friend  cholera. 

Within  a  year,  Dr.  Morris  received  another 
call  to  duty,  this  time  from  the  state  of  Maryland. 


The  governor  was  concerned  about  the  dinoflagel- 
late  Pfiesteria,  a  microorganism  causing  problems 
with  fish  in  Maryland's  Pocomoke  River.  Dr. 
Morris  was  asked  to  head  a  joint  University  of 
Maryland/Johns  Hopkins  team  to  determine 
whether  there  were  human  health  effects  associated 
with  environmental  exposure  to  this  emerging 
microorganism.  This  team  demonstrated  that 
exposure  to  waters  where  Pfiesteria  was  present 
resulted  in  substantial,  but  reversible,  deficits  in 
learning  and  memory. 

Dr.  Morris  and  his  team  subsequently 
received  a  series  of  grants  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  CDC  to  study  the 
biology  of  Pfiesteria  and  to  monitor  high-risk 
individuals  for  possible  health  effects.  "We  are 
learning  that  the  Pfiesteria  risk  to  the  general 
public  is  not  that  great,"  says  Dr.  Morris.  "But 
our  research  into  Pfiesteria  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
phenomenal  tool  in  understanding  how  we  learn." 

His  work  these  days  continues  to  focus  on 
emerging  pathogens,  and  he  is  considered  a 
national  authority  on  antibiotic  resistance,  cholera, 
harmful  algal  blooms,  and  hospital  epidemiology. 
He  was  named  chairman  of  the  department  of 
epidemiology  and  preventive  medicine  last  year. 
"We  have  a  very  exciting  department  ...  we  are 
working  to  understand  genetics  as  a  basis  for 
understanding  disease  in  populations.  My  original 
concern  was  to  learn  genetic  techniques  for  under- 
standing disease.  Now  that  we  are  on  our  way  to 
mapping  the  human  genome,  we  know  that  if  we 
are  to  understand  illness,  we  must  understand  the 
gene's  role  in  illness,"  he  says. 

The  questions  that  keep  Dr.  Morris  up  at 
night  have  changed  somewhat  since  his  childhood. 
He  still  asks  "Why  do  cholera  epidemics  occur?" 
But  now  he  also  wants  to  know  the  origin  ol 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  new  microorganisms 
that  have  emerged  as  the  cause  of  epidemics 
in  their  own  right.  What  helps  the  rest  of  us  sleep 
at  night  is  knowing  that  Dr.  Glenn  Morris  is  on 
the  case,    m! 


"...  our  research 
into  Pfiesteria  may 
turn  out  to  be  a 
phenomenal  tool 
in  understanding 
how  we  learn." 
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Class  Notes 


1934:  Samuel  Diener  of  Annapolis, 
Md.,  celebrated  his  90th  birthday  on 
December  9,  2000  and  has  traveled  to 
Florida  for  three  months  relaxation  in 
the  sun. 


I943M:  Charles  A.  Neff  of  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  reports  that  he  is  retired  and  enjoy- 
ing reasonably  good  health.  He  and 
wife  Libby  have  been  together  60  years. 

I943D:  Joseph  Bitsack  of  Mahwaw, 

N.J.,  enjoys  teaching  third  year  medical 
students  and  has  been  blessed  with 
good  health.  Alfred  H.  Dann  has  closed 
his  allergy-clinical  immunology  prac- 
tice after  44  years  in  Sacramento,  Calif. 

1947:  Francis  K.  Machata  moved  to 
Rhode  Island  and,  at  age  83,  moves 
about  freely  and  is  mentally  alert. 

1948:  John  R.  Shell  has  retired  to  Gulf 
Shores,  AJa.,  to  lower  his  golf  handicap. 


1950:  Harriet  Husted  Wooten  and 
husband  fohn  of  Greenville,  N.C., 
returned  for  the  50th  Reunion  last 
spring.  They  combined  reunion  with  a 
week  long  elder  hostel  at  Peabody  Insti- 
tute in  Mt.  Vernon  Place  where  several 
members  of  the  class  lived  as  students. 

I  In  |  also  drove  OUI  to  West  Baltimore 
to  see  the  changes  made  to  Baltimore 
city  hospitals. 

1951:  Joseph  Deckelbaum  ol  Balti- 
more retired  from  his  internal  medicine 
pra<  tice  on  August  1 ,  2000,  45  years 
alter  finishing  a  tour  as  flight  surgeon 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Benjamin  D. 


Gordon  of  Yarmouthport,  Mass.,  occa- 
sionally covers  the  Occupational  Med- 
ical Clinic  at  Jordan  Hospital  in 
Plymouth.  He  is  a  volunteer  on  the 
town  library  board  and  for  the  ("ape 
Cod  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross.  Harvey 
P.  Wheelwright  of  Morgan,  Utah 
works  2/2  days  each  week  at  University 
Counseling  Service. 

1952:  Richard  A.  Sindler  of  Towson, 
Md.,  is  an  antique  dealer  and  enjoys 
playing  tennis  and  traveling  with  wife 
Victoria,  a  real  estate  agent. 

1954:  Jean  B.  Smith  and  husband 
Barry  of  New  York  City  have  joined 
another  ophthalmology  practice  and 
are  cutting  back  to  three  days  a  week. 

1955:  Richard  Leighton  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  received  an  honorary  doctor  of 
science  degree  and  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  at  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  on 
June  2,  2000.  F.  Richard  Walton  is  liv- 
ing in  Avon,  Ind.,  close  to  his  children 
and  grandchildren.  He  continues  to 
teach  and  is  active  in  trauma,  after  try- 
ing retirement  for  a  short  stint. 

1956:  Charles  Sanislow  of  Midland, 
Mich.,  retired  from  general  and  vascu- 
lar surgery  but  continues  to  work  as 
director  of  Mid  MiMed  Center  Vascu- 
lar Lab,  advisor  to  Comprehensive 
Breast  Care,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  to  Michigan's  state  hoard  ol 
medicine.  Virginia  Sherr  of  I  lolland, 
Pa.,  reports  that  son  Greg  is  in  his  first 
uai  at  New  York  Medical  College  in 
Valhalla,  N.Y 

1957:  James  K.  Bouzoukis  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  is  retired;  however,  he 
continues  to  teach  and  work,  at  times, 
in  a  local  free  clinic.  I  le  is  taking 
up  golf. 


1958:  Albert  Heck  returned  to  Balti- 
more after  retiring  as  clinical  professor 
of  neurology  at  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine  in  Charleston. 
He  was  elected  to  the  1999  directory  of 
Best  Doctors  in  America.  Maurice  M. 
Reeder  of  Potomac,  Md.,  co-authored 
the  2nd  edition  of  1 ,700  page  text  The 
Imaging  of  Tropical  Diseases.  He 
recently  initiated  the  international  reg- 
istry of  tropical  imaging  at  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences  in  Bethesda,  where  he 
is  adjunct  professor  of  radiology.  Dr. 
Reeder  reports  that  he  is  enjoying  the 
good  life  in  Potomac  after  returning 
from  a  22  year  career  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii  School  of  Medicine. 

1959:  Joseph  L.  Darr  of  Indian  Wells, 
Calif.,  received  a  heart  transplant  three 
years  ago.  He  retired  after  12  years  of 
military  duty  and  30  years  of  private 
practice. 


1 960:  Jerome  Ross  and  wife  Ruth  of 
Baltimore  became  grandparents  to 
Ethan  Michael  on  April  19,  2000. 

1 96 1 :  George  E.  Urban  Jr.,  of  Clinton, 
Md.,  maintains  an  EN T  practice  in  the 
Maryland/DC  suburbs.  He  spends  free 
time  canoeing  and  kayaking  at  his 
home  in  Deep  Creek  Lake.  His  five 
children  and  six  grandchildren  are  scat- 
tered from  Alaska  to  Florida.  Dr. 
Urban  collects  wine  and  eats  well,  yet 
his  weight  remains  stable.  What  more 
could  a  person  ask  for? 

1962:  Robert  Bokat  of  1  lilton  I  lead, 
S.C.,  retired  from  pediatrics  in  August 
2000.  I  le  has  three  daughters  and  three 
grandchildren.  Robert  A.  McCormick 

ol  Santa  le,  N.M.,  reports  that  HMOs 
are  killing  his  medical  practice.  Ted 
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Patterson  and  wife  Sylvia  of  Baltimore 
shared  the  gracious  hospitality  of  class- 
mate Dave  Musgjerd  and  wife  Barb 
in  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  during  a  recent 
vacation. 

1965:  Carlos  Mendez-Bryan  of 

San  Juan,  P.R.,  reports  that  he  lost 
wife  Carmen  to  ovarian  cancer  in 
November  1997. 

1966:  Jay  Barrash  or  Houston  sold  his 
automobile  dealership  in  1999  and 
has  started  a  national  imaging  and  lith- 
ography business.  Stuart  L.  Fine  of 

Philadelphia  is  completing  his  tenth 
year  as  professor  and  chair  of  ophthal- 
mology and  director  of  the  Scheie  Eye 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Wife  Ellie  retired  temporarily  from 
teaching  when  they  relocated  in  1991 
and  is  an  active  volunteer  and  travel 
companion.  Daughter  Karen,  born  one 
week  before  medical  school  graduation, 
has  been  married  for  twelve  years  and 
lives  with  husband  Tom  and  two  chil- 
dren in  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  where 
Tom  is  assistant  professor  of  pediatric 
surgery  at  Wake  Forest  University.  Son 
Andy  is  pediatric  chief  resident  at  the 
University  of  California,  San  Francisco, 
and  his  wife  is  senior  resident  in  oph- 
thalmology there.  The  couple  plans  to 
relocate  to  the  east  coast  for  fellowship 
training. 

1 969:  Donald  Baldwin  of  Lawton, 
Okla.,  reports  that  son  David  is  in  his 
third  year  of  a  University  of  Florida 
emergency  medicine  residency.  Son  Jon 
is  in  his  second  year  of  a  University  of 
Oklahoma  OB/GYN  residency,  and 
daughter-in-law  Lisa  is  in  her  second 
year  of  medical  school  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  where  Dr.  Baldwin 
serves  on  the  admissions  board.  He  is 
also  president  of  his  county  medical 
society.  Ronald  Katz  of  Potomac,  Md., 
ran  in  the  Marine  Corps  marathon  in 


Washington,  D.C.,  on  October  22nd 
with  daughter  Jennifer.  Felix  Kaufman 
of  Pikesville,  Md.,  received  the  pedia- 
trician of  the  year  award  from  the 
Maryland  chapter  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics.  Kaufman 
recently  retired  as  president  of  the 
chapter.  Stanton  C.  Kessler  of  Sher- 
burn,  Mass..  is  a  contributing  author  to 
the  fourth  edition  of  Spitz  &  Fisher's 
Medical  Legal  Investigation  of  Death. 
Leon  Reinstein  of  Baltimore  received 
the  distinguished  member  award  from 
the  American  Academy  of  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation. 


1970:  David  Tapper  of  Mercer  Island, 
Wash.,  is  president  of  the  American 
Pediatric  Surgical  Association  through 
May  2001.  He  was  elected  by  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons  to  repre- 
sent surgery  on  the  resident  review 
committee  of  the  ACGME  beginning 
in  June  200 1 .  Norman  W.  Taylor  of 
Beckley,  W  Va.,  is  happily  retired  from 
the  U.S.  Navy  (1992)  and  medicine 
(1996.) 

1 97 1 :  Jerry  Herbst  of  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.,  received  an  MBA  in  June  2000. 
His  consulting  group  added  risk  man- 
agement to  its  portfolio.  Robert  B. 
Lehman  maintains  his  psychiatry  prac- 
tice in  Baltimore  and  is  medical  direc- 
tor of  Pharmapsych  Research,  Inc. 
R.  Henry  Richards  retired  from  King 
Pharmaceuticals  and  established  Advo- 
cate Resources,  a  professional  relations 
firm.  He  is  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pharmaceutical  Physicians 
and  is  relocating  to  California.  Peter  L. 
Sitaras  of  Fallston,  Md.,  is  chief  of 
surgery  at  Upper  Chesapeake  Medical 
Center  in  Bel  Air. 


1972:  Deborah  Brandchaft  Matro  has 

a  son  graduating  from  Williams  Col- 
lege in  June.  Her  twin  daughters  are 
sophomores/pre-medical  students. 
Jennifer  is  at  Duke  while  Becky  is  at 
Cornell.  Nelson  Hendler  of  Stevenson, 
Md.,  was  invited  to  lecture  about  the 
proper  diagnosis  of  chronic  pain  at  the 
Armed  Forces  Hospital  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  Far  Eastern  Medical  School  in 
Manila,  Philippines.  John  A.  Niziol 
of  Wayne,  N.J.,  is  in  his  26th  year  as  a 
partner  in  Notchview  Pediatrics.  The 
original  practice  which  consisted  of 
three  physicians  has  grown  to  ten. 

1973:  Edward  M.  Eisenbrey  of  Ft. 

Washington,  Md.,  recently  returned  to 
practice  gynecology  in  Southern  Mary- 
land after  an  autologous  pel  ipheral 
stem  cell  transplant  for  multiple 
myeloma  in  February  2000  (diagnosed 
in  April  1999).  To  date  he  is  in  total 
remission.  Dr.  Pisenbrey  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Gynecological  Surgical 
Society  in  January  2000. 

1974:  Arthur  P.  Liang  oi  Atlanta  was  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Asia  Pacific  Regional  Conference  enti- 
tled "Food  Safety  Initiatives  Influenc- 
ing Public  Health  and  Trade"  in 
Auckland,  New  Zealand  in  August.  He 
presented  on  U.S.  approaches  to  food- 
borne  disease  surveillance  and  on  out- 
breaks associated  with  produce.  David 
L.  Zisow  of  Pikesville,  Md.,  announces 
that  eldest  son  Brad  is  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Renee  Bell  in  July  2001. 
Youngest  son  Matt  is  the  symposium 
editor  of  the  Harvard  Journal  of  Law 
and  Technology.  Wife  Marcie  will  soon 
earn  her  doctorate  in  the  field  of 
instructional  technology  and  distance 
education.  Dr.  Zisow  continues  in  solo 
practice  in  OB/GYN. 
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1975:  L.  Edward  Perraut  Jr.,  of 

Bethesda,  Md.,  has  a  son,  Michael, 
who  began  medical  school  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  last  fall. 

1976:  Mark  Bohlman  of  Millersville, 
Md.,  married  Mary  Ellen  on  April  29, 

2000.  Vincent  DeLaGarza  and  wife 
Judith  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  were 
awarded  first  prize  for  the  most  creative 
way  of  cooking  possums  at  the  Monon- 
gahela  Possum  Festival  in  May  2000. 
Lani  S.  M.  Wheeler  of  Annapolis,  Md., 
was  awarded  the  Martin  Ushkow 
Memorial  Award  for  community  ser- 
vice by  the  American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics Section  on  School  Health. 

1978:  Elizabeth  Kingsley  of  Arnold, 
Md.,  is  president  of  the  medical  staff  at 
Anne  Arundel  Medical  Center.  She  was 
honored  by  the  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Anne  Arundel  County 
AHA  Heart  Ball.  Jeremy  S.  Musher  of 
Pittsburgh  is  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Psychiatric  Society  through  May 

2001 .  Stephen  A.  Valenti  of  Arnold, 
Md.  was  featured  on  the  cover  of  the 
November  1 999  Baltimore  Magazine  as 
one  of  Baltimore's  top  15  cardiologists. 
As  leader  of  the  band  Stevie  V.  and  the 
Heart  Attackers,  he  performed  with 
Harry  Belafonte  at  the  January  2000 
Heartfest  in  Baltimore.  Dr.  Valenti 
continues  as  associate  medical  director 
of  the  Central  Maryland  Heart  Center 
.md  cardiac  catheter  lab  in  Columbia. 

1 979:  Alan  Gaby  and  wife  Beth  Fifield 
of  Seattle,  Wash.,  have  a  new  baby, 
Daniel.  Gaby  is  coauthor  of  The 
Patients  Book  of  Natural  Healing,  a 
book  about  nutritional  and  herbal 
medicine.  Jan  Hoffman  of  Wichita, 
Kan.,  founded  a  diabetes  education 
program  at  the  Wichita  Clinic  which 
has  received  national  recognition  by 
the  American  Diabetes  Association.  |an 
is  editor-in-chid  oi  Freedom  with 


Diabetes,  a  reference  manual  of  diabetes 
care  algorithms  for  primary  care  physi- 
cians. Owen  Wolkowitz  of  Palo  Alto, 
Calif,  is  professor  of  psychiatry  at  the 
University  of  California,  San  Francisco. 
Daughter  Mikaela,  born  June  30, 
2000,  joins  five  year-old  Gavin. 
H.  Russel  Wright  of  Baltimore  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  Society  of 
Otolaryngology  and  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Otolaryngology,  Head  and  Neck 
Surgery. 


1 980:  Catherine  Crute  has  a  private 
family  practice  in  Portland,  Maine. 

1981:  Carol  S.  Marshall  of  Dixon, 
Calif.,  is  assistant  clinical  professor  of 
pathology  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia Medical  Center.  Marilyn  Righetti 

of  Twin  Falls,  Idaho  practices  otolaryn- 
gology, head  and  neck  surgery  with  her 
husband,  Rod  Kack,  MD.  Together 
they  have  four  children  in  addition  to 
caring  for  three  foster  children.  She 
remains  an  active  skier  and  tennis 
player  and  welcomes  classmates  to  her 
beautiful  part  of  the  country. 

1982:  Guillermo  W.  Arnaud  of 

Rockville,  Md.,  is  chief  of  the  general 
surgery  clinic  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center  and  is  looking  forward 
to  leaving  the  Army  next  year. 

1983:  Protagoras  Cutchis  of  High- 
land, Md.,  is  senior  vice  president  of 
BioStar,  Inc.,  alter  working  16  years  .u 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Mary  Jo 
Johnson  ol  Baltimore  is  chief  of  obstet- 
rics at  St.  Josephs  Medical  Center  in 

Iciwson. 


1985:  Michael  J.  Hallowell  of  Sewell, 

N.J.,  celebrated  his  50th  birthday 
bicycling  in  Brittany  and  Normandy. 
He  also  participated  in  his  1 1th  Cycle 
Across  Maryland  Tour.  Sharon 
Samuels  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  is  a  fellow  of 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 

1986:  John  F.  Rubin  of  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.,  announces  the  birth  of  Allison 
Maxine  on  January  10,  2000.  She  joins 
sister  Paige,  six.  Dr.  Rubin  has  a  solo 
internal  medicine  practice. 

1987:  Scott  J.  Schaffer  of  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.,  announces  that  wife  Wendy 
gave  birth  to  Lauren  Kayla  on  June  2. 
She  is  the  couple's  first  child. 

1988:  Eugene  Finan  is  in  his  tenth  year 
of  practice  in  Naples,  Fla.,  and  recently 
passed  the  internal  medicine  re-certifi- 
cation exam.  He  is  helping  coach  son 
Jason,  age  six,  at  YMCA  baseball.  Keith 
Gustafson  is  chief  of  anesthesia  at  Pen- 
sacola  Naval  Air  Station  Hospital  in 
Florida.  He  was  recently  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  commander.  Noam 
Stadlan  of  Skokie,  111.,  celebrated  his 
eighth  wedding  anniversary  to  Mari- 
anne Novak.  They  have  two  girls, 
Zehavya,  four,  and  Batsheva,  two.  Dr. 
Stadlan  is  partner  in  the  Chicago  Insti- 
tute of  Neurosurgery  and  Neuro- 
research,  assistant  professor  at  Rush 
Medical  College,  and  recently  com- 
pleted the  board  certification  process. 

1989:  Brian  Eastridge  of  Dallas  is 
assistant  professor  of  surgery  at  the 
University  of  Texas  Southwestern.  He 
married  Maggie  Latimer  on  July  22, 
2000.  Janice  Miller  of  Baltimore  is  a 
board  certified  psychiatrist  with  a  pri- 
vate practice  in  Columbia  and  Owings 
Mills.  Merdad  Parsey  of  New  York 
City  is  director  of  critical  care  medicine 
at  NYU  School  of  Medicine.  John 
Wiley  and  wife  Karen  of  Millersville, 
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Md.  announce  the  birth  of  Matthew 
Lee  Wiley  on  June  28,  2000.  He  joins 
sister  Jennifer. 


1990:  Bonnie  Harte  and  husband  John 
of  Bethesda,  Md.,  announce  the  birth 
of  Rachel  Sara  on  May  19.  She  joins 
brother  Joshua.  Dennis  J.  Van  Zant 

of  Rock)'  Mount,  N.C.,  welcomes  the 
arrival  of  his  fourth  child,  Garrett 
Benjamin,  on  April  6,  2000.  He 
reports  that  life  is  very  busy. 

1991:  Karen  Lynn  Gibbons  of  San 

Antonio,  Tex.,  regrets  that  she  will  be 
unable  to  attend  the  reunion  in  the 
spring,  as  she  is  expecting  her  second 
child  in  early  May.  Jennifer  A. 
Hollywood  opened  a  solo  practice  in 
family  medicine  in  Easton,  Md.  She 
reports  that  things  are  going  well  and 
she  is  extremely  busy.  Kaarkuzhali 
Babu  Krishnamurthy  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  announces  the  birth  of  a  third 
child,  Prashant,  on  April  4,  2000. 
Michael  L.  Ault  is  associate  chief  for 
the  section  of  critical  care  medicine  and 
assistant  professor  in  the  department 
of  anesthesiology  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Medical  School.  Sam  Mirarchi 
is  looking  forward  to  the  ten  year 
reunion  in  spring.  He  recently  com- 
pleted his  MBA  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  with  a  concentration  in 
medical  services  management. 

1 992:  Elizabeth  Scarito  reports  that 
she  is  still  in  York,  Pennsylvania  in  pri- 
vate practice  but  is  now  a  partner.  One 
of  her  colleagues  is  Edwin  Foster,  '85. 

Dr.  Scarito's  son  Michael  is  12  years 
old  and  husband  Phil  continues  as  a 
federal  employee  in  the  Army  Corp  of 
Engineers. 


1993:  Debra  Hurtt  of  Cumberland, 
Md.,  has  entered  a  partnership  at 
Children's  Medical  Group  with  five 
other  pediatricians.  The  group  regu- 
larly has  University  of  Maryland 
medical  students  out  for  rotations. 
Husband  Michael  Stasko  maintains  a 
general  and  vascular  surgery  practice. 
Lore  B.  Wootton  of  Weiser,  Idaho 
enjoys  serving  as  the  mother  of  three 
and  this  year  is  hosting  an  exchange 
student  from  Denmark. 

1994:  Paul  M.  Berger  has  joined  a 
urology  private  practice  in  Clinton, 
N.C.,  after  completing  residency  in 
Hershey,  Pa.  He  and  wife  Julie  have 
two  children:  Andy  (nine)  and  Anna 
(six).  Stacy  Gittleson-Fisher  and 
Stephen  Fisher,  MD/PhD  '96  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  announce  the  arrival 
of  Michael  Jacob  on  May  18,  2000. 
They  plan  to  return  to  Baltimore  in 
July  2001.  Christopher  S.  Highfill 
has  a  private  orthopaedic  practice  in 
Manassas,  Va.  He  announces  the  birth 
of  Mia,  his  second,  on  August  18, 
2000.  Kenneth  Sibila  of  Baltimore  is  a 
partner  at  Towson  Medical  Associates. 

1995:  Meredith  Josephs  is  medical 
director  of  La  Clinica  del  Pueblo,  a  free 
clinic  serving  the  Latino  immigrant 
community  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Katherine  Layton  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  is  a  pediatric  hospitalist  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  after  complet- 
ing her  chief  resident  year.  The  news  is 
reported  by  husband,  Charles  Brett 
Hofmann,  '96. 

1996:  Christian  D.  Bounds  is  enjoying 
the  second  year  of  a  cardiology  fellow- 
ship at  the  University  of  Maryland.  He 
and  his  wife  live  in  Catonsville,  Md. 
Maureen  G.  Burdett  of  Baltimore 
married  Chris  Summers  in  March. 
She  is  chief  resident  in  general  surgery 


The  Medical  Alumni 
Association 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how 
the  Medical  Alumni  Association  is 
governed?  A  board  of  directors, 
listed  on  the  contents  page  of  this 
magazine,  oversees  activities 
of  the  Association.  It  consists  of 
five  officers  and  nine  directors. 
The  board  has  several  standing 
committees  which  oversee 
reunion,  alumni  awards,  board 
nominations,  bylaws,  budget  and 
finances,  preservation  of  Davidge 
Hall  and  the  Bowers  Collection  of 
Medical  Artifacts,  and  production 
of  the  Bulletin  magazine.  Many 
proposals  and  policies  are  studied 
on  the  committee  level  before 
presentation  to  the  full  board  and 
general  membership. 

The  Board  meets  four  times 
each  year  in  addition  to  the 
annual  business  meeting  during 
Reunion.  Dues-paying  members 
are  invited  to  attend  meetings 
and  are  encouraged  to  notify 
board  members  or  the  alumni 
office  of  their  interest  in  becoming 
actively  involved.  For  more 
information  please  contact 
Larry  Pitrof,  executive  director, 
at  4 1 0-706-7454. 
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at  I    \1\1S    NicholasJerrard.il 
Fallbrook,  Calif.,  joined  Pediatric  Part- 
ners in  Temecula.  Frederick  "Tom" 
Kaplan  of  New  York  City  was  married 
September  16,  2000.  He  recently 
accepted  a  hand  surgery  fellowship  at 
the  Indiana  Hand  Center.  Robyn 
Miller  enjoys  a  private  pediatric  prac- 
tice in  Atlanta.  Angela  D.  Smedley  of 
Clarksville,  Md.,  announces  the  arrival 
of  Alexander  Jenaro,  her  second,  on 
September  17,  2000.  Reza  Tirgari  or 
Atlanta  swam  the  English  Channel  in 
August  2000. 

1997:  Jennifer  Bamford  of  Mr.  Wolf., 
Pa.,  joined  a  large  group  practice  in 
York  after  completing  residency  in  fam- 
ily practice.  She  announces  the  birth  of 
son  Julian.  David  Cosenza  has  joined 
a  small  practice  in  Belhaven,  N.C., 


located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
Shannon  Fox  of  New  York  City  is  chief 
resident  in  pediatrics  at  NYU-Bellevue 
Hospital  Center.  Heidi  Ginter  of 
Marlborough,  Mass.,  was  married 
October  7,  2000.  Nicholas  Meyer  is 
serving  a  residency  in  OB/GYN  at 
the  University  of  Louisville.  Barbara 
Piasecki  is  serving  a  Gl/hepatology 
fellowship  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania after  completing  her  residency  in 
internal  medicine  at  Yale. 

1998:  Christina  M.  Figlozzi  of  New 

Hyde  Park,  NY,  is  engaged  to  Manav 
Singla,  MD,  a  pediatric  resident  in  her 
program  at  Schneider  Children's  Hos- 
pital. They  plan  to  wed  in  June  2001 . 
Heather  D.  Mannuel  of  Baltimore  will 
serve  as  chief  resident  in  internal  medi- 
cine for  UMMS/VA  for  2001-02. 


Following  residency  she  is  planning  tor 
a  fellowship  in  hematology/oncology. 
Stacie  B.  Peddy  of  Phoenix,  Md., 
plans  to  begin  a  combination  fellow- 
ship in  pediatric  critical  care  and 
pediatric  cardiology  in  July  2001  at 
Johns  Hopkins.  Stasia  S.  Reynolds  of 
Baltimore  plans  to  complete  residency 
in  June  2001  and  then  take  a  one  year 
leave  before  pursuing  a  geriatric  fellow- 
ship at  Hopkins  Bayview.  David  M. 
Steele  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  is  a  senior 
health  analyst  at  Gomez. 

1999:  Lenny  Feldman  reports  that  life 
in  Carrboro,  N.C.,  is  wonderful,  and 
he  congratulates  everyone  for  finishing 
a  year  of  internship. 


these  men  all 


-i  in  common 


All  have  Ixvn  subjects  of  the  Department  of  Medicine's 

annual  Clinico  Pathologic  Conference 

Test  your  historical  and  medical 
knowledge  by  guessing  the  identity 
of  this  year's  subject. 

When:   12  Noon  on  Friday,  February  9,  2001 
Where:  Davidge  Hall 

I  lun  attend  a  special  join)  conference  with  the  classics  department  on  neuropsychiatric  disorders  among 
the  Julei  i  <  laudian  emperors  from  ^--00  a.m.  to  noon  on  Saturday,  February  10  in  Davidge  Hall. 
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Ralph  B.  Garrison,  '33 

Hamlet,  North  Carolina 
August  24,  2000 

Dr.  Garrison  trained  at  the  Maryland 
House  of  Corrections  and  Baltimore 
City  Hospital.  He  began  the  practice  of 
family  medicine  in  Hamlet  in  1934, 
making  house  calls  and  delivering  hun- 
dreds of  babies  before  retirement  in 
1989.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Medical  Society, 
the  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Family 
Physicians  and  the  Richmond  County 
Medical  Society.  Dr.  Garrison  was 
instrumental  in  the  founding  of 
Richmond  Memorial  Hospital,  and  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Hamlet 
School  Board.  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  wife  Evelyn  and  is  survived  by  one 
son,  one  daughter,  seven  grandchildren 
and  1 1  great-grandchildren 

Robert  H.  Dreher,  '34 

Wind  Gap,  Pennsylvania 
July  23,  2000 

Dr.  Dreher  trained  at  Sacred  Heart 
Hospital  in  Allentown,  Pennsylvania 
before  opening  a  private  practice  that  he 
maintained  until  his  death.  He  was  the 
sole  physician  in  Wind  Gap  for  nearly 
50  years,  delivering  babies,  setting 
fractures,  performing  tonsillectomies. 
During  the  winter  he  made  house  calls 
with  the  help  of  a  horse  and  sleigh.  Dr. 
Dreher  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Family  Practice  and  was 
president  of  the  Northampton  County 
Medical  Association  in  1953.  He  was 
recognized  by  the  town  of  Wind  Gap  in 
1986  with  a  special  ceremony  after  50 
years  of  continuous  service.  He  helped 
organize  a  chess  club  in  the  town  in  the 
1 940s.  Dr.  Dreher's  wife  Elizabeth  died 
in  1997.  He  is  survived  by  one  son,  one 
daughter  and  five  grandchildren. 


Isadore  Kaplan,  '37 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
October  26,  2000 

Dr.  Kaplan  earned  a  bachelors  degree 
from  the  University  of  Maryland  School 
of  Pharmacy  prior  to  enrolling  in  the 
medical  school.  He  completed  an 
internship  at  Windber  General  Hospital 
in  Pennsylvania  and  a  residency  at  the 
Victor  Cullen  Tuberculosis  Hospital  in 
1939.  During  WWII,  he  served  as  head 
of  the  chemical  warfare  division  for  the 
Army's  29th  Division  in  Europe.  In 
1945,  he  was  discharged  with  the  rank 
of  major.  Dr.  Kaplan  began  his  career  in 
1946  in  the  B&O  Railroad's  medical 
and  surgical  department  and  was 
appointed  medical  examiner  in  1951. 
He  was  promoted  as  the  B&O's  medical 
and  surgical  director  in  1958  and  was  in 
charge  of  all  medical  staff  and  facilities 
systemwide.  He  became  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Railroad 
Surgeons  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
medical  section  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  from  1971-72. 
Dr.  Kaplan  was  considered  an  expert  in 
preventive  techniques  in  industrial 
medicine  and  was  a  prolific  contributor 
to  medical  and  scientific  journals.  After 
retiring  from  Chessie  Systems  in  1977 
(the  successor  company  to  B&O/C&O), 
he  became  a  research  psychiatric  consul- 
tant at  Taylor  Manor  Hospital  in  Ellicott 
City.  While  at  Taylor  Manor,  he  worked 
on  a  number  of  studies  and  conducted 
symposia  on  gambling,  alcoholism,  panic 
disorder,  agoraphobia  and  depression. 
Dr.  Kaplan  was  preceded  in  death  by 
wife  Hilda  and  is  survived  by  two  sons, 
one  daughter  and  six  grandchildren. 

Winfield  Thompson,  '38 

Goldsboro,  North  Carolina 
June  19,  2000 

Dr.  Thompson  received  surgical  training 
in  Baltimore,  Cleveland  and  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas  before  enlisting  in  the  U.S. 


Medical  Corps  during  WWII.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  European  Theatre  of 
Operations,  serving  as  chief  of  general 
surgery  in  an  Army  hospital  in  England. 
Following  the  war  he  established  a 
surgical  practice  in  Goldsboro,  N.C. 
Appointments  included  surgical  consul- 
tant and  surgeon  for  Cherry  Hospital 
and  O'Berry  Center  for  39  years.  Dr. 
Thompson  was  past  president  of  the 
Wayne  County  Medical  Society  and 
the  medical  staff  at  Wayne  County 
Memorial  Hospital.  He  served  on  the 
N.C.  State  Hospital  Board,  American 
Board  of  Surgery,  American  Society  of 
Abdominal  Surgeons  and  was  a  fellow 
of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
and  the  Southeastern  Surgical  Society. 
For  several  years  he  was  a  clinical 
instructor  of  general  surgery  for  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Medical 
School.  His  affiliation  with  charitable 
organizations  included  the  American 
Red  Cross,  United  Way,  Rotary  and 
Kiwanis.  Dr.  Thompson  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Goldsboro  Rescue  Squad 
and  served  as  its  medical  advisor.  He 
was  team  physician  and  advisor  for  the 
Goldsboro  High  School  athletic  teams. 
He  is  survived  by  wife  Katie,  three  chil- 
dren, two  stepchildren,  seven  grand- 
children and  two  great-grandchildren. 

Schuyler  G.  Kohl  '40 

Scarsdale,  New  York 
September  14,  2000 

Dr.  Kohl  trained  at  Metropolitan 
Hospital  in  New  York  City  and  the 
University  of  Maryland,  before  receiv- 
ing MS  and  DrPH  degrees  from  the 
Columbia  University  School  of  Public 
Health  in  1952  and  1954,  respectively. 
In  1950,  he  joined  SUNY  Downstate 
Medical  Center.  Positions  included 
research  associate,  assistant  professor  of 
OB/GYN,  and  he  was  on  the  staff  at 
Kings  County  Hospital,  Long  Island 
College  Hospital,  and  St.  Johns 
Episcopal  Hospital.  Dr.  Kohl  became 
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professor  of  OB/GYN  in  1962.  He 
served  as  associate  dean  of  the  College 
of  Medicine  from  1961-71,  acting  dean 
in  1970,  and  as  acting  chairman  of 
OB/GYN  from  1976-78.  He  partici- 
pated in  landmark  efforts  to  bring  fam- 
ily planning  services  to  New  York  City's 
municipal  hospitals,  and  also  in  increas- 
ing the  number  of  beds  and  basinets  in 
municipal  hospitals  to  ensure  sufficient 
length  of  stay  for  mothers  and  new- 
borns. Dr.  Kohl  was  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners  from  1966-69,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  book  and  numerous 
papers.  He  served  on  committees, 
boards,  and  bureaus  locally,  nationally, 
and  internationally  throughout  his 
career  in  medicine  and  public  health, 
including  a  half  century  at  Downstate. 
He  is  survived  by  wife  Blossom. 

Herman  Williams,  '40 

Wyomissing,  Pennsylvania 

VitaR.Jaffee, '41 

Bethesda,  Maryland 
November  6,  2000 

Thomas  F.  Lusby  II,  '41 

Prince  Frederick,  Maryland 
June  29,  2000 

Dr.  Lusby  trained  at  Maryland  General 
and  franklin  Square  hospitals  in 
Baltimore.  He  served  in  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  during  WWII  where 
he  was  chief  of  surgery  in  the  161st 
General  Hospital  in  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico.  He  was  discharged  with  the  rank 
of  major.  Dr.  Lusby  resumed  his  practice 
in  Oakland,  Maryland  in  1947.  In  1956, 
he  moved  to  Cumberland  and  returned 
to  Frederick  in  1971  where  he  remained 
until  retirement.  He  was  on  the  staff  of 
C Calvert  Memorial  Hospital  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Attune  an  Ac  ademy  of 
family  Practice,  Mcd-Chi,  and  the 
Southern  Medical  Assoc  iation.  Dr. 
lusby  is  survived  by  wife  Louise,  one 
son,  one  daughter  and  one  grandchild. 


Everett  D.  Jones,  '42 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
October  20,  2000 

Dr.  Jones  interned  at  Maryland  General 
Hospital  before  serving  with  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  at  a  military  hospital  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  during  WWII.  He  was 
discharged  in  1945  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. After  the  war,  he  completed  training 
in  orthopedics  at  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Philadelphia 
and  Kernan  Hospital  in  Baltimore.  Dr. 
Jones  practiced  in  High  Point,  North 
Carolina  before  returning  to  Baltimore  in 
1950.  In  Baltimore,  he  had  a  medical 
practice  at  St.  Paul  and  Biddle  streets  from 
1950-78.  During  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
he  served  as  a  sports  medicine  consultant 
to  the  Baltimore  Colts.  An  avid  outdoors- 
man,  hunter  and  yachtsman,  Dr.  Jones 
commissioned  the  building  of  a  41-foot 
yawl  in  1961  and  competed  in  ocean 
races.  He  also  enjoyed  painting  landscapes 
and  golfing.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons, 
one  daughter  and  three  grandchildren. 

Benedict  Cusani,  '43M 

West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 
August  5,  2000 

Dr.  Cusani  served  under  Gen.  Patron  in 
the  third  Army  as  regimental  surgeon 
during  WWII  and  was  decorated  with 
two  Bronze  Stars  and  the  Croix  de 
Guerre.  He  completed  his  internship  and 
surgical  training  at  Jackson  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Miami  and  later  taught 
surgery  at  the  University  of  Miami 
Medical  School.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Florida  Medical  Association,  Southern 
Medical  Association  and  the  Dade 
County  Medical  Association.  Dr.  Cusani 
closed  his  practice  and  moved  to  West 
Palm  Beach  in  1976  where  he  was  instru- 
mental in  organizing  the  VA  Outpatient 
Clinic  in  Palm  Beach  County.  I  le  contin- 
ued his  medical  career  as  a  VA  surgical 
consultant,  retiring  in  1985.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  wife  Victoria  and  daughter  Ann. 


Joseph  Bilder  Jr.,  '51 

Wichita  Falls,  Texas 
July  8,  2000 

Prior  to  medical  school,  Dr.  Bilder  was 
a  first  lieutenant  in  the  infantry  during 
WWII.  Upon  completion  of  medical 
school,  he  trained  at  Akron  Children's 
Hospital  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  began  practice  in 
Denison,  Texas  but  moved  to  Wichita 
Falls  to  join  the  Wichita  Falls  Clinic  five 
years  later.  Dr.  Bilder  retired  from  the 
clinic  in  1989  and  participated  in  com- 
munity activities  and  volunteer  work. 
He  is  survived  by  wife  Bettye,  two  sons, 
one  daughter  and  five  grandchildren. 

DeWitt  T.  Hunter,  '52 

Woodland,  Washington 
September  1,  2000 

Dr.  Hunter  received  a  presidential 
appointment  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  from  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  after  completing  the  examina- 
tion. Following  graduation  in  1945, 
he  served  aboard  a  minesweeper  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands  during  the  last  year 
of  WWII  and  entered  the  School  of 
Medicine  upon  his  military  discharge. 
Dr.  Hunter  received  training  in  anatomy 
at  Maryland  and  Johns  Hopkins.  He 
held  academic  appointments  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  University 
of  Texas,  University  of  Oklahoma  and 
the  University  of  Utah.  He  was  a  prolific 
medical  writer  and  lecturer  and  held 
several  patents  for  medical  devices  and 
procedures.  In  addition  to  academics 
and  research,  Dr.  Hunter  held  numer- 
ous positions  as  the  medical  director  for 
several  large  blood  banks  and  medical 
laboratories  as  well  as  pathologist  for 
several  hospitals.  He  was  the  medical 
examiner  for  the  County  of  Riverside, 
California  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment in  1990.  He  is  survived  by  wife 
Laurel,  '52,  two  daughters  and  two 
grandchildren. 
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Ralph  S.  Goldsmith,  '54 

Half  Moon  Bay,  California 
August  27,  2000 

After  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army,  Dr. 
Goldsmith  pursued  a  career  in  medical 
research  in  the  Thorndike  Laboratories 
at  Harvard  Medical  School.  He  was  a 
recognized  authority  on  bone  metabo- 
lism and  the  causes  and  treatment  of 
disorders  of  bone.  He  authored  numer- 
ous scientific  publications  and  deliv- 
ered lectures  internationally  on  a  range 
of  medical  topics  including  osteo- 
porosis. He  founded  units  devoted  to 
basic  and  clinical  research  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic  as  well  as  the  University  of 
Texas,  San  Antonio,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Scientific  Advisory  Board  of  the 
National  Osteoporosis  Foundation. 
For  ten  years  he  served  as  chief  of  staff 
at  the  San  Francisco  Veterans  Affairs 
Medical  Center  and  was  associate  dean 
of  the  University  of  California,  San 
Francisco  School  of  Medicine.  Dr. 
Goldsmith  led  the  UCSF  Medical 
Center  to  national  prominence  in 
research  and  in  clinical  care  for  veter- 
ans. He  was  respected  as  an  advocate 
for  patients,  staff  and  faculty  of  the 
hospital,  and  for  the  importance  of 
medical  research  and  education  in 
the  advancement  of  human  welfare. 
Dr.  Goldsmith  is  survived  by  wife 
Mildred,  one  daughter,  one  son,  and 
one  grandson. 

J.  Walter  Smyth,  '54 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
September  27,  2000 

Dr.  Smyth  trained  at  University 
Hospital  and  served  as  a  Navy  flight  sur- 
geon in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  before  studying 
for  five  years  at  the  Brady  Urological 
Institute  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Medicine.  He  began  practice  in  1963 
and  held  the  rank  of  associate  professor 
of  urology  at  Johns  Hopkins.  He 


was  chief  hospital  urologist  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  Church,  Good  Samaritan  and 
St.  Joseph  hospitals.  Dr.  Smyth  retired 
in  1993  and  the  following  year  received 
the  Brother  Bartholomew  Varden  Award 
for  outstanding  contributions  to  medi- 
cine and  the  community  from  Mount 
St.  Joseph  High  School.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
1990—91,  was  a  member  of  the  school's 
John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance  and,  in 
1999,  received  the  association's  distin- 
guished service  award.  He  is  survived  by 
wife  Patricia,  five  sons,  three  daughters 
and  20  grandchildren. 

Robert  C.  Irwin,  '59 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
November  1,  2000 

Dr.  Irwin  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
before  enrolling  in  medical  school.  He 
trained  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  during  the  1960s  served  as  medical 
director  of  St.  Gabriel's  Home  for 
Retarded  Children.  In  1973,  he  and 
three  other  physicians  established  the 
Pediatric  Center  in  Catonsville,  where 
Dr.  Irwin  maintained  a  pediatrics 
practice  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
Colleagues  remember  Dr.  Irwin  as  a 
man  who  understood  children  and 
enjoyed  being  with  them.  With  the 
assistance  of  Mount  Calvary  Episcopal 
Church  at  Eutaw  and  Madison  streets, 
Dr.  Irwin  was  instrumental  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Joseph  Richey  Hospice  in 
1986  and  served  as  its  medical  director, 
a  volunteer  position.  His  goal  in  work- 
ing with  AIDS  and  cancer  patients  was 
to  help  them  get  their  pain  under  con- 
trol within  24  hours  of  arriving  at  the 
hospice.  He  also  served  as  chief  of  pedi- 
atrics at  Bon  Secours  Hospital.  Dr. 
Irwin  is  survived  by  wife  Marjean,  one 
son,  three  daughters  and  eight  grand- 
children. 


Earl  F.  Riter,  '61 

Newport,  Oregon 
November  9,  1999 

Harold  A.  Cohen,  '71 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
March  2000 

Robert  H.  Wiedefeld  Jr.,  '83 

Phoenix,  Maryland 
September  14,  2000 

Dr.  Wiedefeld  trained  at  Franklin 
Square  Hospital,  serving  as  chief  resi- 
dent. A  family  practitioner,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Hunt  Manor  Medical 
Group  in  Phoenix,  Md.  He  made  house 
calls  to  patients  and  was  a  critic  of  med- 
ical plans  that  did  not  permit  doctors  to 
spend  enough  time  with  their  patients. 
Dr.  Wiedefeld  served  on  the  family 
practice  committee  at  Greater  Baltimore 
Medical  Center  and  was  chair  of  the 
family  practice  credentialing  and  review 
committee.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Board  of  Family  Practitioners 
and  active  on  the  Maryland  chapter.  He 
was  an  amateur  carpenter  who  built 
most  of  a  barn  adjacent  to  his  home.  He 
was  a  pilot,  boater,  scuba  diver,  tennis 
player,  golfer  and  horse  rider.  He  also 
played  guitar  and  sang  at  services  at 
Roman  Catholic  churches.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  wife  Susanne,  a  nurse  at 
GBMC,  and  daughters  Marie  and 
Susanna. 


<_  fle/no/Hal  ffifts 
mqu  />e  made  to: 

Medical  Alumni  Association  of  the 

University  of  Maryland,  Inc., 

522  West  Lombard  Street, 

Baltimore,  MD,  21201-163627, 

or  for  more  information, 

simply  call  410-706-7454. 
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MEDICAL    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION 

I26TH 

Thursday,  May  3,  2001 

5:30—6:20  p.m.            126th  Annual  Business  Meeting 

6:30-8:00  p.m.            Seventh  Annual  Pierpont  Alumni 
Symposium,  The  showing  of 

Friday, 

May  4,  2001 

Academy  Award  Winner  "King  Gimp" 

8:15-5:00  p.m. 

Open  House  &  Check  In,  Davidge  Hall 

9:00-10:00  a.m. 

Campus  Walking  Tour 

Saturday,  May  5,  200  1 

10:00  a.m. 
10:30  a.m. 

R  Adams  Cowley  Shock  Trauma  Tour 
Two  30  minute  tours 

9:00-3:00  p.m.           Open  House  &  Check-in,  Davidge  Hall 

10:00-10:30  a.m 

Davidge  Hall  Restoration  Update 

9:30  -  10:30  a.m.        Presentation:  "Maryland:  Medicine  & 

11:00-1 1:45  a.m 

School  of  Medicine  Update  with  the  Dean 

Mummies"  Davidge  Hall 

11:30-1:00  p.m. 

Complimentary  Buffet  Luncheon, 

1 0:30- 1 1 :30  a.m.        Campus  Walking  Tour 

Davidge  Hall 

1  l:30-Noon                Health  Sciences/Human  Services 

12:00-3:30  p.m. 

CME  Scientific  Update 

Library  Tour 

by  the  Class  of  1976,  Davidge  Hall 

1 1:30-1 :30  p.m           Complimentary  Picnic,  Davidge  Hall 

7:30-11:00  p.m. 

126th  Medical  Alumni  Association 

Evening                       Class  Reunions,  Classes  ending  in  1  &  6 

Recognition  Dinner 

Hope  You'll  Join  Us! 

The  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  and 
The  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine  present  the 

Health  Policy  and  Management 

5th  Annual  Summer  Institute 

June  4-29,  2001 

"Classes  taught  by  health  care  experts. 
Learn  with  future  health  care  leaders." 

Graduate  courses  and  continuing  education  opportunities  available.  Course 

offerings  include:  Policy  Issues  in  Long  Term  Care  •  Current  Issues  in 

Medicare  Policy  •  Communication  Strategies  for  Health  Education  and  Health 

Promotion  •  International  Health  Reform  •  Introduction  to  Managed 

Care  •  Health  e-Commerce  Business  Models  •  Patient  Safety  Initiatives  in 

America  •  Conflict  Management  and  Negotiation  •  Quality  Performance 

Measures  •  and  many  more.  For  a  complete  listing  of  opportunities 

and  registration  information,  view  the  institute  web-page  at 

www.jhsph.edu/Departincnis  HPM7summer.htm  or  contact  the 

Institute  at  410-614-1580  for  more  information. 

CME  and  CHES  available  for  qualified  participants.  The  Johns  I  lopkins  I  rniversity 

is  an  equal  opportunity  affirmative  action  institution. 
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Home  Equity 

Line  of  Credit 


FOR  6  MONTHS!" 


AFTER  6  MONTHS* 


6.90    Prime 


MINUS 


*  APR  =  Annual  Percentage  Rate.  Prime  rate  was  9.50%  as  of  9/13/00  and  may  change;  minimum  rate  (after  six-month  introductory 
period)  is  7%  APR  and  maximum  rate  is  18%  APR  Minimum  initial  draw  is  $10,000;  up  to  80%  LTV.  Rate  becomes  Prime  Minus  1/20/0 
APR  six  months  after  date  of  settlement  SECU  pays  for  appraisal,  credit  reports,  and  closing  costs  (up  to  $1,000  total)  on  your  first 
SECU  Home  Equity  Line  of  Credit  Closing  costs  range  from  $650  to  $850  on  a  $10,000  line  of  credit  Adequate  property  insurance 
required.  If  loan  is  paid  off  within  12  months  of  original  note  date,  closing  costs  will  be  reimbursed  to  SECU  by  borrower.  Available 
only  for  property  in  Maryland.  Interest  is  generally  tax-deductible  up  to  $100,000;  consult  your  tax  advisor. 


To  apply,  call  410-487-SECU 
orl-800-TRY-SECUand 
select  Option  "2" 

Check  our  rates  or  apply  online: 
www.secumd.org 


SECU 

Credit  Union  for  Maryland  Alumni  and  Their  Families 

UMB  branch:  11  S.  Paca  Street 
Campus  ATM:  Student  Union 


University  of  Maryland  alumni,  students  and  employees  can  join  SECU  Credit  Union.  Just  $10  in  a 
Share  Savings  account  opens  your  membership.  Accounts  federally  insured  to  $100,000  by  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  and  up  to  an  additional  $250,000  by  Excess  Share  Insurance. 


EQUAL  HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 


The  Baltimore-Luxor-Alexandria  Sister  Cities  &  Time  Travelers,  Inc. 
present  the  Medical  Alumni  Association's  Tour  of  Egypt 
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An  adventure  to  the  ancient  land 

of  the  pharaohs,  pyramids,  temples 

and  tombs  awaits  you  . . . 

Mr.  Ronn  Wade,  head  of  the  medical 
school's  division  of  anatomical 
services,  leads  our  1 5-day  tour  of 
Egypt.  This  special  Medical  Alumni 
Association  package  includes  inter- 
national and  Egyptian  in-country 
flights,  visa,  five-star  hotel  accommo- 
dations, a  four  night  cruise  down  the 
Nile,  meals,  ground  transportation, 
entrance  fees  to  museums/historical 
sites,  expert  guides,  gratuities,  and 
portages.  Plenty  of  unscheduled  time 
to  relax,  shop,  and  enjoy  today's 
Egyptian  culture.  For  more  infor- 
mation contact  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  (410)  706-7454 
(www.medicalalumni.org).  Space 
is  limited;  so  please  contact  us 
right  away! 
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Medical  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  Inc. 
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Schizophrenia: 
Seeking  Solutions 


RETIREMENT 


IN5URANCE 


MUTUAL  FUNDS 


TRUST  SERVICES 


TUITION  FINANCING 


TIAA-CREF  s  tax-deferred 
solutions  can  help  you  reach 
your  retirement  goals  faster. 


Call  us  for 
a  free 
tax-saWngs 
ca/cu/ator 


When  you're  investing  for  retirement,  the  adage  "never  put 
off  until  tomorrow  what  you  can  do  today"  doesn't  apply 
to  taxes. 

That's  because  investments  that  aren't  eroded  by 
taxes  can  add  up  to  significantly  more  money  for  you — 
money  you  can  use  to  supplement  your  pension  and 
Social  Security. 

Let  our  consultants  show  you  all  the  advantages  of  tax 
deferral,  or  call  us  for  a  free  tax-savings  calculator. 

Supplemental  Retirement  Annuities  (SRAs),  IRAs  and 
other  tax-saving  solutions — along  withTIAA-CREF's  low 
expenses  and  solid  investment  performance — can  help 
you  invest  tax  smart  today  so  that  you  can  reach  your 
retirement  goals  faster  in  the  years  to  come. 


Ensuring  the  future 
for  those  who  shape  it. 


TAX  DEFERRAL  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE 


$102,068 

Tax-deferred 


$67,514 

After-tax  savings 


ed  savings  after  taxes1  A 

7\l\ 

$100  per  month  for  30  gears 


In  this  hgpothetical  example,  setting  aside  5100 
a  month  in  a  tax-deferred  investment  with  an  8% 
return  in  a  28%  tax  bracket  shows  better  growth 
after  30  gears  than  the  same  net  amount  put  into 
a  savings  account.2 


1    800  842-2776 


www.tiaa-cref.org 


1.  Under  federal  tax  law,  withdrawals  prior  to  age  59  1/2  are  subject  to  restrictions,  and  may  be  subject  to  a  10%  additional  tax  2.  The  chart  above  is  presented  for  illustrative  purposes  only  and  does  not  reflect 
actual  performance,  or  predict  future  results,  of  any  TIAA-CREF  account,  or  reflect  expenses.  TIAA-CREF  Individual  and  Institutional  Services,  Inc.  distributes  CREF  certificates  and  interests  in  the  TIAA  Real  Estate 
Account. Teachers  Personal  Investors  Services,  Inc.  distributes  the  variable  component  of  the  personal  annuities,  mutual  funds  and  tuition  savings  agreements  TIAA  and  TIAA  CREF  Life  Insurance  Co  issue  insurance 
and  annuities  TIAA-CREF  Trust  Company,  FSB  provides  trust  services.  Investment  products  are  not  FDIC  insured,  may  lose  value  and  are  not  bank  guaranteed.  For  more  complete  information  on  our  securities 
products,  call  1  800  842-2776,  ext.  5509,  for  the  prospectuses.  Read  them  carefully  before  you  invest.  O  2000  TIAA  CREF  New  York,  NY  4/12 
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10         Schizophrenia:  Seeking  Solutions 


While  he  possesses  a  modicum  of  regret  for  turning  down 
an  offer  to  play  for  the  Baltimore  Colts,  Dr.  William  T. 
Carpenter  knows  he  made  the  right  decision  to  pursue  a 
medical  degree.  Today  he  is  director  of  the  Maryland 
Psychiatric  Research  Center  whose  primary  focus  is  the 
study  of  schizophrenia. 

Staff  Profile:  Ronn  Wade 

Preparing  Bodies  &  Doctors  at  Maryland 

Back  in  the  early  1 800s,  the  medical  school  resorted  to 
grave  robbing  to  obtain  cadavers  for  anatomy  classes.  Some 
200  years  later,  Maryland  is  enjoying  an  abundance  of  body 
donations,  thanks  to  the  work  of  Ronn  Wade,  head  of  the 
school's  anatomical  services  division  and  director  of  the 
Maryland  State  Anatomy  Board. 


Alumni  Profile:  Lisa  Scheinin,  '86 
A  Stomach  for  Success 

A  deputy  medical  examiner  in  the  Los  Angeles  Coroner's 
Office,  Lisa  Scheinin  has  investigated  the  deaths  of  movie 
stars,  murderers  and  their  victims.  She  is  a  roller  coaster 
enthusiast,  a  black  belt  in  Tae  Kwon  Do,  and  is  the  owner 
of  two  pet  snakes. 


Dr  William  T.  Carpenter,  jr.  focusing 
on  study  of  schizophrenia  (page  1 0) 
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The  State  of  the  School  2001: 

Shaping  the  Future" 


Donald  £  Wilson,  MD,  MACP 


We  can  now  all  agree 
that  the  new  millen- 
nium has  arrived, 
and  we  are  moving 
rapidly  toward  the 
bicentennial  celebra- 
tion of  our  medical 
school.  I  believe  that 
now — more  than  at 
any  other  time  dur- 
ing my  tenure  as 
dean — we  hold  our 
destiny  in  our  own  hands.  If  we  are  will- 
ing to  let  go  of  the  status  quo,  be  innov- 
ative, demand  excellence  and  accept 
some  risks,  we  can  shape  our  future. 

Faculty,  Staff  and  Students 

Our  organization  is  diverse  and  increas- 
ingly complex.  With  the  addition  of 
orthopaedics  last  summer,  we  now  have 
23  academic  departments,  six  academic 
programs,  and  four  organized  research 
centers.  There  were  989  full-time  fac- 
ulty in  the  school  of  medicine  in  2000, 
compared  to  968  in  1999.  There  were 
3,1 85  applicants  for  our  current  fresh- 
man class  of  142.  Nationally,  medical 
school  applications  decreased  by  nearly 
4  percent,  representing  the  5th  year  in  a 
row  id  dci  line.   I  he  numbei  of  students 
applying  to  Maryland  decreased  by  3 
percent,  reflecting  the  national  trend. 
In  addition,  the  number  of  men  apply- 
ing to  medical  school  nationally  and 
at  Maryland  has  been  declining  over 
the  last  five  years.  The  percentage  of 
women  in  the  first-year  class  reached  a 
majority  in  1992,  and  since  then  has 
averaged  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  class.  Last  year  57  percent  of  our 
graduates  selected  a  primary  care  resi- 
dency, which  is  consistent  with  our  five 
year  average  of  55  percent. 


Finances 

In  FY2000,  our  total  revenues  were 
$382.6  million,  compared  to  $337  mil- 
lion in  FY1999.  Research  grants  and 
contracts  (at  44  percent)  and  practice 
plan  income  (at  28  percent)  continue  to 
provide  most  of  our  support.  Tuition 
income  (at  three  percent)  is  now  actu- 
ally less  than  what  we  receive  from  phi- 
lanthropy. State  appropriations  rep- 
resent approximately  10  percent  of  our 
budget.  Over  the  last  decade,  the  only 
real  growth  in  inflation-adjusted  dollars 
has  been  in  research,  clinical  practice 
and  philanthropy.  So  as  an  institution, 
we  continue  to  be  primarily  self-sup- 
porting. When  you  compare  our  state 
support  with  some  of  our  peer  public 
medical  schools,  we  still  rank  well  below 
them  in  average  funding  per  student. 
Indeed,  our  revenue  pie  chart  is  more 
typical  of  a  private  institution. 

Development 

As  a  result  of  the  generosity  of  our 
alumni  and  friends,  private  gifts  to  the 
school  of  medicine  increased  to  $21.2 
million  in  FY2000,  compared  to  $14.5 
million  in  FY1999,  an  increase  of 
nearly  50  percent.  Thirty-eight  percent 
of  the  total  received  was  in  the  form  of 
pledges  and  deferred  gifts.  Of  the  $13 
million  of  cash  received,  $9  million 
went  directly  to  departments,  with 
only  4.4  percent  of  the  total  being 
unrestricted.  Four  million  went  to  the 
dean's  office,  75  percent  of  which  was 
restricted.  As  you  can  see,  the  vast 
majority  of  cash  coming  into  our  insti- 
tution is  restricted  for  use  in  programs 
or  areas  specified  by  the  donors. 

I  ndowed  i  hairs  and  professorships 
are  extremely  helpful  in  recruiting  and 
retaining  outstanding  faculty.  Until  1992 


there  were  only  six  endowed  faculty'  posi- 
tions in  the  school;  since  then  we  have 
added  twelve  chairs  and  eight  professor- 
ships. In  1991,  the  medical  schools  total 
endowment  was  $28  million.  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  you  that  in  2000  the 
endowment  exceeded  $100  million. 

Research 

Our  rising  stature  among  the  top  med- 
ical schools  in  the  country  can  be  attrib- 
uted in  large  part  to  our  continued 
growth  in  research  funding.  External 
research  funding  reached  $169.8  million 
in  FY2000.  And  there  has  been  growth 
in  awards  from  all  funding  sources. 
According  to  the  latest  data  available 
from  the  AAMC  (1998-1999),  the 
school  of  medicine  ranked  24th  among 
all  125  medical  schools  (up  from  25th 
the  previous  year)  and  9th  among  public 
medical  schools.  Because  schools  vary 
dramatically  in  the  size  of  their  faculties, 
a  more  comparative  way  to  look  at 
research  productivity  is  Rinding  per  fac- 
ulty member.  Our  clinical  faculty 
ranked  10th  in  clinical  research  funding 
per  faculty  member  for  all  medical 
schools  (up  from  13th  in  1997-1998) 
and  5th  in  public  medical  schools  (up 
from  6th  in  1997-1998).  Our  basic  sci- 
ence faculty  ranked  32nd  in  research 
binding  per  faculty'  member  in  all  med- 
ical schools  (up  from  33rd  in 
1997-1998)  and  remained  at  14th  in 
public  medical  schools.  Currently,  50 
percent  of  basic  science  faculty,  34  per- 
cent of  clinical  faculty,  and  42  percent  of 
allied  health  faculty  are  principal  investi- 
gators on  externally-funded  awards.  We 
truly  have  an  exceptional  faculty. 

Liaison  Committee  for 
Medical  Education  (LCME) 

One  of  the  major  achievements  of  2000 
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was  the  re-accreditation  of  our  medical  school.  We  have  under- 
gone many  changes  during  our  194-year  history,  but  the  found- 
ing principle  of  providing  a  high  quality  education  has  endured. 
A  year  ago  the  quality  of  our  medical  education  program 
was  reaffirmed  by  the  LCME,  and  we  were  granted  full  re- 
accreditation  for  seven  years.  In  the  formal  report,  the  LCME 
listed  18  institutional  strengths  and  just  three  areas  of  concern — 
an  extraordinarily  favorable  review. 

Milestones  in  2000 

Our  center  for  vaccine  development  will  receive  $20.4  million 
over  five  years  from  The  Bill  &  Melinda  Gates  Foundation. 
Myron  M.  Levine,  MD,  DTPH,  professor,  departments  of 
medicine  and  pediatrics,  and  director  of  the  CVD,  will  lead  the 
project  to  develop  a  safe  and  effective  measles  vaccine  to  reduce 
suffering  and  death  from  measles  in  developing  countries.  This 
contract  is  the  largest  single  grant  on  an  annual  basis  in  school 
of  medicine  history. 

Carol  A.  Tamminga,  MD,  professor,  department  of  psychia- 
try and  deputy  director  of  the  Maryland  Psychiatric  Research 
Center,  was  named  the  University  of  Maryland  Baltimore's 
Founders  Week  2000  Faculty  Research  Lecturer  of  the  Year. 

Amal  Mattu,  MD,  assistant  professor,  department  of  surgery, 
was  named  teacher  of  the  year  for  Founder's  Week  2000. 

Frank  M.  Calia,  MD,  MACP,  vice  dean  &  senior  associate 
dean  for  academic  affairs,  received  the  AAMC's  Alpha  Omega 
Alpha  Robert  J.  Glaser  Distinguished  Teaching  Award,  a 
national  award  that  recognizes  the  significant  contributions  to 
medical  education  made  by  gifted  teachers. 

Moyhee  Eldefrawi,  PhD,  professor,  department  of  pharma- 
cology &  experimental  therapeutics,  was  awarded  a  Fulbright 
grant  to  teach  at  the  University  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  to  do 
research  on  the  impact  of  environmental  pollution  in  Egypt. 

William  T  Carpenter,  Jr.,  MD,  professor,  department  of  psy- 
chiatry, was  awarded  the  2000—2001  University  System  of 
Maryland  Regents'  Faculty  Award  for  Excellence  in  Research, 
Scholarship,  and  Creative  Activity.  During  the  past  three  years 
he  received  six  research  grants,  including  a  NIH  Merit  Award  to 
study  research  ethics  in  schizophrenia.  He  also  received  the 
Lieber  Prize  for  Outstanding  Achievement  in  Schizophrenia 
Research. 

This  year  I  will  celebrate  my  tenth  year  as  dean  of  the  school 
of  medicine,  a  noteworthy  milestone  considering  the  average 
tenure  for  deans  is  three  years.  Being  the  dean  of  a  medical 
school  consumes  one's  time  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 
However,  building  a  great  institution  requires  the  efforts  of 
many  individuals.  It  is  the  contributions  of  all  of  us — faculty, 
staff,  students  and  alumni — that  will  ultimately  make  the  differ- 
ence. I  encourage  everyone  to  try  to  look  at  the  big  picture  and 
not  concentrate  on  the  leaves  on  the  trees.  I  leave  you  with  these 
words  from  the  great  philosopher  Anonymous:  "The  main 
thing  is  to  keep  the  MAIN  THING  the  main  thing."    2 


Looking  for  a 

Retirement 

Community? 

Make  sure  it  is  an 
accredited  one... 


You  can  count  on  the  Continuing  Care  Accreditation 

Commission's  evaluation  and  "seal  of  approval,"  to 

help  you  choose  the  right  community. 

The  CCAC  is  the  nation's  only  system 
for  accrediting  continuing  care  retire- 
ment communities. 

Choose  the  CCRC  closest 
to  you! 

AUGSBURG  LUTHERAN  VILLAGE 

6811  Campfield  Road,  Baltimore,  MD  21207 
Peggy  Hemmeter,  410-486-4573  •www.augsburg.org 

BROADMEAD 

13801  York  Road,  Cockeysville,  MD  21030 
Karolyn  Huffman,  410-527-1900,wwwbroadmead.org 

COLLINGTON 

10450  Lottsford  Road,  Mitchellville,  MD  20721 
Ann  Hammond,  301-925-9610,www.collington.com 

EDENWALD 

800  Southerly  Road,  Towson,  MD  21286 
Anne  Perry,  410-339-6000  •www.edenwald.org 

FAIRHAVEN 

7200  Third  Avenue,  SykesviUe,  MD  21784 

DOTTIE  DlERDORFF, 

410-795-8801  •www.emaseniorcare.org 

ROLAND  PARK  PLACE 

830  West  40th  Street,  Baltimore,  MD  21211 
Betsy  Willett,  410-243-5700  •www.rolandparkplace.org 

For  more  information  or  a  nationwide  list  of  accredited  communities,  write: 
Continuing  Care  Accreditation  Commission,  901  E  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  500-G, 
^^  Washington,  DC  20004-2037 

l-ssil     The  above  accredited  CCRC's  are  sponsoring  this  message. 
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Since  1807,  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  has 
forged  a  tradition  of  academic  excellence,  cutting-edge 
research  and  pioneering  patient  care.  Your  planned  gift  can 
guarantee  this  tradition  for  generations  to  come. 

A  gift  of  appreciated  securities  or  a  life  income  planned  gift  to 
advance  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine 
can  also: 

■  Generate  lifelong  income 

■  Convert  low  yielding  appreciated  stock  or  real  estate  into  a 
higher  income  stream 

■  Reduce  or  eliminate  capital  gains  taxes 

■  Produce  significant  federal  income  tax  deductions 

■  Minimize  or  eliminate  federal  estate  taxes 

■  Provide  the  joy  of  giving  to  an  institution  that  means  some- 
thing to  you 


Building  an  Endowment  for  the  Future... 

For  more  information  about  making  a  planned  gift  to  support 
the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  and  maintaining 
its  tradition  of  distinction,  please  contact: 

Garvin  S.  Maffett,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Dean  for  Development 

University  of  Maryland 

School  of  Medicine 

655  West  Baltimore  Street,  Suite  14-002 

Baltimore,  MD  21201 

(410)  706-8503 

email:  gmaffett@som.umaryland.edu 


News   Advances 


Maryland's  In-Vitro  Fertilization  has  Highest 
Success  Rate  in  State 


Hugh  Mighty,  MD,  '82 


For  the  second 
year  in  a  row, 
the  University 
of  Maryland's 
in-vitro  fertil- 
ization program 
has  achieved 
the  highest  suc- 
cess rate  in  the 
state.  That  is 
based  on  a 
recent  study  published  by  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  in 
collaboration  with  the  American 
Society  for  Reproductive  Medicine,  the 
Society  for  Assisted  Reproductive 
Technology  and  RESOLVE,  The 
National  Infertility  Association. 

Combining  data  from  all  age  groups, 
Maryland's  rate  of  33.9  births  for  every 
100  in-vitro  fertilization  (IVT)  transfers 
surpassed  the  rates  of  seven  other  pro- 
grams in  the  Baltimore/Washington 
region.  The  national  average  is  30.8 
births  for  every  100  IVF  transfers. 

"It's  gratifying  to  see  that  the  tech- 
nology and  techniques  that  we  offer 
our  patients  have  proven  so  con- 


sistently successful,"  says  Howard 
McClamrock,  MD,  who  heads  the 
center  for  assisted  reproductive 
technology  and  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  obstetrics,  gynecology  and 
reproductive  sciences  at  the  medical 
school. 

The  center,  which  opened  in  1988, 
is  one  of  eight  programs  from  Mars- 
land  included  in  the  study,  which 
analyzes  1998  data  from  360  centers 
nationwide.  The  CDC  report,  required 
by  law,  is  intended  to  be  a  tool  that 
consumers  can  use  in  researching  the 
potential  of  reproductive  assistance 
services  and  the  various  clinics  offering 
those  services. 

"For  a  family  who's  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  have  a  child,  the  CDC  report 
provides  objective  data  that  can  be 
useful  in  educating  them  to  the  poten- 
tial treatment  options  and  which  choice 
of  clinics  offer  these  services,"  says  Dr. 
McClamrock. 

The  center  for  reproductive  tech- 
nology offers  a  more  personalized 
approach  than  many  other  programs. 
"We  are  not  one  of  the  biggest  pro- 


grams in  the  region,  but  we  are  proud 
to  be  at  the  top  in  terms  of  live  births," 
says  Dr.  McClamrock. 

"We  already  knew  that  we  had  the 
highest  quality  expertise  and  technol- 
ogy,   adds  Hugh  Mighty,  '82,  head  of 
the  department  of  obstetrics,  gynecol- 
ogy and  reproductive  sciences  at  the 
medical  school.  "These  statistics  con- 
firm that  we  are  doing  an  excellent  job 
in  giving  our  patients  the  best  possible 
chance  for  having  a  baby." 

Assisted  reproductive  technology 
includes  all  fertility  treatments  in  which 
both  egg  and  sperm  are  handled  and, 
in  general,  involves  surgically  removing 
eggs  from  a  woman's  ovaries,  combin- 
ing them  with  sperm  in  a  laboratory 
setting,  and  then  returning  them  to  the 
woman's  body  or  donating  them  to 
another  woman.  This  report  does  not 
evaluate  treatments  in  which  only  the 
sperm  are  handled  (i.e.,  artificial  insem- 
ination or  intrauterine  insemination)  or 
procedures  in  which  a  woman  takes 
drugs  only  to  stimulate  egg  production 
without  the  intent  of  having  the  eggs 
retrieved  for  treatment,    m! 


fe 


Professorship  Established  for  Celeste  L.  Woodward,  '38 


An  endowed 
professorship 
honoring 
Celeste  L. 
Woodward, 
'38  has  been 
established  in 
the  medical 
school's  depart- 
ment of  medi- 
cine. Family, 
friends,  faculty  and  medical  school 


Celeste  L  Woodward,  38 


administrators  gathered  in  the  library's 
Gladhill  Board  Room  on  January  26  to 
celebrate  the  naming  of  the  first  The 
Celeste  Lauve  Woodward,  MD 
Professor  in  Humanitarian  and  Ethical 
Medical  Practice.  The  title  was  awarded 
to  Susan  D.  Wolfsthal,  MD. 

Dr.  Woodward  was  one  of  only  four 
female  students  in  her  class.  She  and 
Theodore  Woodward,  '38  were  mar- 
ried three  weeks  after  graduation.  The 
following  week  she  began  an  internship 


at  Baltimore  City  Hospital.  While 
Theodore  was  called  to  duty  in  WWII, 
Celeste  was  a  working  mother,  serving 
at  St.  Agnes  Hospital  and  then  as  quar- 
antine officer  at  the  Baltimore  City 
Health  Department.  She  was  also  a  vol- 
unteer physician  in  the  medical  clinic  at 
University  of  Maryland.  When  her  hus- 
band was  transferred  to  West  Pakistan 
and  had  a  serious  need  for  primary  care 
physicians  and  dermatologists,  Celeste 
responded  to  the  call  and  served  two 
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years  in  the  dermatology  clinic  where 
she  received  additional  training  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  skin  dis- 
eases. She  later  taught  at  the  Fatima 
Jinna  Medical  School,  seeing  patients  in 
Lahore  and  surveying  the  incidence  of 
skin  disease  for  the  NIH.  This  was  the 
first  of  six  trips  to  Asia.  In  1968,  she 
served  in  South  Vietnam,  treating  civil- 
ian casualties.  In  between  travels,  she 


was  an  assistant  professor  of  medicine 
and  volunteered  in  the  emergency  room 
at  Maryland.  The  Woodwards  have 
three  children — William,  Craig  and 
Celeste — all  are  physicians. 

"The  department  of  medicine  is 
truly  honored  to  have  a  professorship 
honoring  Celeste  Woodward," 
remarked  chairman  William  H. 
Henrich,  MD.  Also  in  attendance  at 


the  event  were  SOM  dean  Donald  E. 
Wilson  and  Vice  Dean  Frank  Calia. 

Dr.  Wolfsthal  joined  the  faculty  in 
1983  and,  in  1987,  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  ambulatory  educa- 
tion in  medicine.  In  1992,  she  became 
the  program  director  of  the  internal 
medicine  residency  training  program 
and  since  1 997  has  served  as  associate 
chair  for  education,    m! 


Higglnbotham  Elected  to  Institute  of  Medicine; 
School  Membership  at  Nine 


Eve  J.  Higgmbotham,  MD 

Eve  J.  Higginbotham,  MD  professor 
and  chair  in  the  department  of  ophthal- 
mology, is  the  most  recent  faculty  mem- 
ber to  be  elected  to  the  prestigious 
Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  mission  of  the  Institute  ol 
Medicine  (IOM)  is  to  advance  and  dis- 
seminate scientific  knowledge  to  im- 
prove human  health.  Election  to  tin 
IOM  is  certainly  an  honor,  but  also  an 
obligation  to  work  on  behalf  ol  tin 
Institute  to  further  its  mission.  ( Current 
l<  >\1  projects  include  studies  on  the 
creation  of  a  medical  system  to  support 
long-duration  space  travel  beyond 
Earth's  orbit,  the  developmeni  of  new 

technologies  for  the  earl)  detection  of 


breast  cancer,  and  the  safety  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  anthrax  vaccine  used  by  the 
United  States  military. 

Dr.  Higginbotham,  the  first  woman 
to  head  a  university-based  residency 
program  in  the  United  States,  is  chair 
of  the  national  eye  education  program 
of  the  National  Eye  Institute,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  ophthalmic  devices 
panel  of  the  United  States  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  A  leading  expert 
in  the  treatment  of  glaucoma,  she 
has  published  widely  in  major  peer- 
reviewed  journals.  Dr.  Higginbotham 
was  one  of  Maryland's  Top  100 
Women  named  by  The  Daily  Record, 
and  was  included  in  The  Best  Doctors  in 
America  for  two  consecutive  editions. 

Other  School  of  Medicine  faculty  in 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  are: 

William  T.  Carpenter,  MD  is  a 
professor  in  the  department  of  psychia- 
try. Dr.  Carpenter's  major  professional 
interest  has  been  severe  mental  illness, 
espe<  tally  schizophrenia,  and  he  was  an 
expert  witness  in  the  case  of  the  United 
St. ites  ( lovernment  vs.  fohn  I  linkley. 
I  le  has  made  original  and  fitnclament.il 
contributions  in  psychopathology, 
assessment  methodology,  testing  of  new 
treatments  and  research  ethics.  Dr. 
Carpenter,  director  of  tin  Maryland 


Psychiatric  Research  Center  (MPRC), 
is  the  only  scientist  to  direct  both  a 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
(NIMH)-  funded  intervention  research 
center  and  a  NIMH-funded  center  for 
neuroscience  and  schizophrenia.  In 
1989  he  was  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
State  Department's  delegation  to 
inspect  the  political  use  of  psychiatry 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Robert  C.  Gallo,  MD  is  director  of 
the  institute  of  human  virology.  Dr. 
Gallo  is  recognized  internationally  for 
his  achievements  in  pioneering  the  field 
of  human  retrovirology.  His  accom- 
plishments include  the  discovery  of 
interleukin-2,  and  the  discovery,  along 
with  his  coworkers,  of  the  first  human 
retrovirus  called  HTLV-I,  and  shortly 
thereafter,  of  the  second  human  retro- 
virus HTLV-II.  Dr.  Gallo  and  co- 
workers also  made  the  independent 
discovery  of  the  human  immune  defi- 
ciency virus  type  1  (HIV-1),  and  pro- 
vided the  evidence  that  it  causes  AIDS. 
His  major  scientific  interests  are  the 
mechanisms  of  how  HIV  causes  AIDS, 
developing  better  and  safer  therapy  for 
HIV-infected  people,  and  developing  an 
effective  preventive  AIDS  vaccine.  Dr. 
Gallo  was  the  most  referenced  scientist 
in  the  world  between  1980  and  1990. 
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Barbara  C.  Hansen,  PhD  is  profes- 
sor in  the  department  of  physiology. 
Dr.  Hansen,  whose  research  interests 
include  the  physiological,  cellular  and 
molecular  defects  underlying  the  devel- 
opment of  obesity  and  Type  2  diabetes 
mellitus,  and  long-term  prevention  of 
obesity  and  diabetes,  directs  the  obesity 
and  diabetes  research  center  at  the 
medical  school.  She  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  to 
the  director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
national  task  force  for  NIH  strategic 
planning.  Dr.  Hansen  lectures  widely 
in  the  field  of  obesity  and  diabetes,  and 
has  published  extensively  in  biomedical 
journals.  Her  latest  book  is  A 
Commonsense  Guide  to  Weight  Loss  for 
People  with  Diabetes. 

Myron  M.  Levine,  MD,  PhD  is 
professor  in  the  department  of  medi- 
cine. Dr.  Levine,  founder  and  director 
of  the  internationally  known  center  for 
vaccine  development,  has  supervised 
vaccine  trials  throughout  the  world. 
One  of  his  main  areas  of  interest  is 
mucosal  immunization — the  adminis- 
tration of  vaccines  by  oral  and 
intranasal  routes.  Last  year  Dr.  Levine 
was  awarded  a  $20.4  million  grant 
from  The  Bill  &  Melinda  Gates 
Foundation — the  largest  grant  on  an 
annual  basis  in  medical  school  his- 
tory— to  develop  a  stealth  measles  vac- 
cine. Dr.  Levine  is  principal  investigator 
on  the  only  NIH  vaccinology  training 
grant  in  the  United  States,  is  a  consul- 
tant to  the  World  Health  Organization, 
and  has  authored  almost  500  scientific 
articles  and  chapters. 

Paul  D.  Stolley,  MD,  MPH  is  pro- 
fessor in  the  department  of  epidemiol- 
ogy and  preventive  medicine.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  Dr.  Stolley 
devoted  much  of  his  research  efforts  to 
the  new  field  of  pharmacoepidemi- 


ology. He  solved  the  asthma  mortality 
epidemic  that  occurred  in  European 
and  Australasian  countries  with  his 
analysis  of  nebulizer  use,  investigated 
vaccine-associated  poliomyelitis,  carried 
out  the  first  studies  of  clotting  disorders 
associated  with  oral  contraceptives,  and 
investigated  hexachlorophene  toxicity. 
Dr.  Stolley  has  worked  extensively  with 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA)  over  the  years,  and  recently 
played  a  pivotal  role  in  the  withdrawal 
from  the  market  of  a  toxic  drug  that 
had  been  approved  for  use  merely  ten 
months  previously. 

Carol  A.  Tamminga,  MD  is  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  department  of  psychiatry. 
Dr.  Tamminga  directs  clinical  and  pre- 
clinical research  in  schizophrenia  at  the 
MPRC,  focusing  both  on  understand- 
ing disease  mechanisms  and  on  devel- 
oping improved  treatments.  She 
developed  the  MPRC's  inpatient 
research  programs,  which  include  46 
research  beds,  a  clinical  research  labora- 
tory, a  human  postmortem  brain  col- 
lection, and  an  in  vivo  human  imaging 
lab  for  normal  and  schizophrenia 
research.  She  has  been  a  member  of  the 
NIMH  extramural  research  review 
committee,  an  ad  hoc  advisor  to  the 
NIMH  orphan  drug  program,  and  is 
chair  of  the  FDA's  board  of  scientific 
counselors.  Dr.  Tamminga  has  pub- 
lished nearly  250  papers  and  two  books 
in  the  area  of  psychopharmacology, 
neuroscience,  or  schizophrenia,  and  she 
lectures  internationally  on  treatments 
in  schizophrenia  and  disease  patho- 
physiology. 

Donald  E.  Wilson,  MD,  MACP, 
is  dean  of  the  medical  school.  Dr. 
Wilson,  the  nation's  first  African- 
American  dean  of  a  non-predominantly 
minority  accredited  medical  school,  is 
chairman  of  the  council  of  deans  of 
the  Association  of  American  Medical 


Colleges  (AAMC),  and  chairman  of 
the  Maryland  Health  Care  Commis- 
sion. He  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
national  advisory  council  on  research 
resources  of  the  NIH,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  advisory  committee  to  the 
director  of  the  NIH.  A  gastroenter- 
ologist  by  training,  Dr.  Wilson  has 
over  150  publications  in  the  fields  of 
internal  medicine,  gastroenterology 
and  medical  education.  A  master  of 
the  American  College  of  Physicians, 
an  honor  bestowed  on  less  than  0.4% 
of  its  members,  Dr.  Wilson  was  a 
co-founder  of  the  Association  for 
Academic  Minority  Physicians 
in  1986. 

Theodore  E.  Woodward,  MD  is 
professor  emeritus  in  the  department  of 
medicine.  Dr.  Woodward,  an  interna- 
tionally known  physician  specializing  in 
tropical  medicine,  made  far-reaching 
and  significant  contributions  in  the 
research,  control,  and  development  of  a 
cure  for  typhus  and  other  tropical  dis- 
eases. He  was  appointed  by  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  the  American 
Ivphus  Commission,  and  followed 
United  States  troops  to  Italy,  England 
and  France,  searching  for  typhus  and  its 
insect  vectors.  Dr.  Woodward,  along 
with  his  associates,  was  nominated  for 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  work.  He  served 
as  chairman  of  the  department  of 
medicine  for  27  years,  expanding  its 
research,  teaching  and  clinical  programs 
tenfold  and  developing  national 
renown  in  infectious  disease,  oncology 
and  gastroenterology. 

A  recent  report  from  the  Institute  of 
Medicine,  which  garnered  much  media 
attention,  is  To  Err  is  Human:  Building 
a  Safer  Health  System,  which  focused  on 
medical  errors — the  fifth  leading  cause 
of  death  in  the  United  States — and 
ways  to  prevent  them.  The  Institute  has 
613  active  members.    2 
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Study  Examines  Why  Vaccines  Don't  Protect  the 
Elderly  as  Well 


Vaccines  are  an  effective  way  to  help 
prevent  common  illnesses,  such  as 
influenza  and  pneumonia,  but  senior 
citizens  don't  receive  the  same  protec- 
tive benefit  from  standard  vaccines  as 
younger  recipients.  Could  part  of  the 
reason  be  as  simple  as  the  fat  content  of 
their  arms? 

That  is  one  of  the  questions 
researchers  at  the  medical  school  hope 
to  answer  as  they  embark  on  a  new 
study  in  which  persons  age  65  and 
older  receive  licensed  Hepatitis  B  vacci- 
nations in  three  separate  injections  over 
a  six-month  period. 

The  objective  of  the  study  is  to 
monitor  the  body's  response  to  the  vac- 
cine when  it  is  injected  in  the  muscle 
versus  the  fat  of  the  upper  arm. 

This  clinical  trial  is  one  of  several 
planned  studies  sponsored  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Maryland  and  the 
Baltimore  Veterans  Affairs  Medical 
Center  have  been  awarded  a  five-year 
contract  by  the  NIH  to  evaluate  vac- 
cines and  various  therapeutic  agents  for 
infectious  diseases  in  older  adults, 
according  to  Robert  Edelman,  MI), 
principal  investigator  of  the  program 
gram.  The  findings  should  improve  the 
understanding  of  how  aging  impacts 
the  immune  system,  and  the  body's 
responses  to  vaccines  and  infections. 

Because  individuals  age  65  and  older 
are  at  higher  risk  of  serious  illness  from 
tetanus,  influenza  and  pneumococcal 
disease,  routine  immunization  is  rec 
ommended.  Unfortunately,  compared 
with  younger  persons,  the  elderly  do 
not  develop  robust  immunological 
responses  to  these  vaccines.  Om   i  'I  ji 


tive  of  the  study  is  to  discover  why  that 
occurs  on  a  physiological  and  molecular 
level  and  to  try  to  overcome  this  natural 
weakening  of  the  immune  system 
observed  in  the  elderly  with  novel  vac- 
cines and  immunization  strategies. 

"The  immune  system,  made  up  of 
lymph  nodes,  the  spleen,  white  blood 
cells  and  antibodies,  seems  to  weaken 
with  age,"  says  Mark  Heuser,  MD,  prin- 
cipal investigator  of  the  Hepatitis  B  vac- 
cine study.  "Because  older  people  often 
have  more  fat  under  their  skin  and  less 
muscle,  we  wonder  if  the  unplanned 
injection  of  a  vaccine  into  fat  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  poor  response  seen  in  older 
people  to  the  Hepatitis  B  and  other  vac- 
cines intended  for  injection  into  muscle." 

"The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  try 
to  discover  if  the  location  where  a 
vaccine  is  placed,  fat  or  muscle,  affects 
how  well  the  body  will  respond  to  the 
vaccine  in  older  adults,"  Heuser  adds. 
"And  if  location  is  important,  then  we 
hope  the  information  from  this  study 
will  enable  older  people  to  respond  bet- 
ter to  all  vaccines  developed  for  injec- 
tion into  muscle." 

( )ver  the  past  50  years,  the  wide- 
spread use  of  vaccines  has  been  a  major 
contributing  factor  in  improving  the 
health  of  people  worldwide.  Diseases 
like  polio  have  been  eliminated,  and 
others,  such  as  ( ierman  measles,  diph- 
theria and  whooping  cough,  have  been 
significandy  reduced.  Immunization 
programs  for  the  elderly  have  not  been 
as  successful,  however.  Despite  available 
vaccines,  deaths  from  preventable  dis- 
eases including  influenza  and  pneumo- 
coccal pneumonia  persist  in  the  elderly. 

In  the  study,  50  volunteers  will 
receive  a  series  of  three  doses  of  licensed 


Hepatitis  B  vaccine  administered  over  a 
six-month  period.  The  volunteers  will 
be  chosen  at  random  by  computer  to 
have  a  shot  of  the  vaccine  either  in  the 
fat  or  the  muscle  of  the  upper  arm.  All 
volunteers  will  receive  a  body  scan  that 
determines  total  body  fat,  muscle  and 
bone  density  levels.  A  CT  scan  of  the 
shoulder  of  each  volunteer  will  deter- 
mine the  length  of  needle  used.  They 
will  be  followed  for  one  year. 

The  Hepatitis  B  virus  is  an  impor- 
tant cause  of  liver  disease  in  humans 
with  approximately  200  thousand  new 
cases  in  the  United  States  and  1 0  to  20 
million  infections  worldwide  annually. 
The  Hepatitis  B  virus  may  be  transmit- 
ted by  blood  transfusion,  dirty  needles, 
exposure  to  body  fluids  from  someone 
who  is  infected  and  from  mother  to 
child.  In  addition  to  a  short-term  illness 
caused  by  the  Hepatitis  B  virus,  up  to 
20  percent  of  infected  individuals  go  on 
to  develop  chronic  or  long-term  dis- 
ease. About  1 0  percent  of  those  with 
chronic  liver  disease  develop  liver  cir- 
rhosis or  liver  cancer. 

Although  adults  age  65  years  and 
older  represent  13  percent  of  the 
American  population,  fewer  than  3  per- 
cent of  acute  cases  of  Hepatitis  B  occur 
among  elderly  persons.  However,  once 
infected  with  the  virus,  elderly  patients 
often  become  sicker  and  more  prone 
to  develop  chronic  infection.  The 
researchers  say  the  risk  of  Hepatitis  B 
virus  for  seniors  may  increase  because 
people  are  staying  active  longer  and 
that  could  increase  their  exposure. 
More  than  21  percent  of  community- 
dwelling  adults  over  age  60  demon- 
strate evidence  in  the  blood  of  previous 
hepatitis  infection,    mt 
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(From  l-r)  First  year  students  Michael  Albeit  and  Subna 
Airan  receive  white  coats. 


STUDENTS  WHO  VOLUNTEERED 
to  work  last  fall's  phonothon  were 
treated  to  a  reception  at  Pickle's  Pub 
near  Camden  Yards  on  December  1 1 . 
Thanks  to  their  hard  work  and  the 
efforts  of  about  60  alumni,  more  than 
S500  thousand  was  raised  during  the 
fall  annual  appeal  phonothon. 


Happy  hour  reception 


FIRST  YEAR  MEDICAL  STUDENTS 
accepted  their  white  coats  on  Novem- 
ber 11.  And  in  doing  so,  they  accepted 
the  responsibility  for  developing  and 
maintaining  a  professional  attitude 
and  behavior  in  relationships  with 
classmates,  teachers,  patients,  and  the 
community.  More  than  400  family 
members,  faculty  and  friends  attended 
the  event  in  the  MSTF  auditorium. 
Speakers  included  SOM  dean  Donald 
E.  Wilson,  Vice  Dean  Frank  Calia 
and  MAA  president  Andrew  M. 
Malinow,  '81. 


THE  SOPHOMORE  CLASS  OF 
2003  was  treated  to 
dinner  at  the  Latin 
Palace  in  Fells  Point 
on  Wednesday, 
February  7.  The 
function,  spon- 
sored by  the 
alumni  associa- 
tion, is  designed 
to  provide  a 
relaxing  break 
horn  studies 
lor  the  second 

year  class.  Members  enjoyed  fine 
food  and  salsa  dance  lessons. 


**hon*>es0cial 


Claudius 


WAS  IT  A  LETHAL  DISH  of  mushrooms  prepared  by  a  scheming 
wife  or  was  death  the  inevitable  result  of  a  lifetime  of  afflictions  and 
abuse?  The  death  of  Roman  emperor  Claudius  in  54  A.D.,  was 
debated  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Clinicopathological  Conference  at 
Davidge  Hall  on  February  9.  This  year's  discussants  included  Dr.  Richard  Talbert,  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  adjunct  professor  of  classics  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  and  William 
Valente,  '74,  president  of  Interthyr  Research  Foundation 
and  clinical  professor  of  medicine  in  the  division  of  dia- 
betes, endocrinology  and  nutrition  at  the  medical  school. 

Claudius,  who  ruled  Rome  between  Caligula  and 
Nero,  was  born  13  weeks  premature  and  was  a  sickly 
child:  he  had  a  milk  allergy,  malaria,  measles  and  colitis. 
He  walked  with  a  pronounced  limp,  jerked,  drooled  and 
stammered.  He  ate  and  drank  to  excess  and  complained 
of  constant  heartburn.  Dr.  Valente,  given  a  description  of  the  symptoms  without 
knowing  the  identity  of  the  historical  figure,  decided  mushrooms  killed  Claudius. 
Muscarine,  found  in  the  red-capped  "fly  agaric,"  kills  via  a  "dystonic 

storm"  that  would  have  mimicked  Claudius's  other  neurological  ail- 
ments and  made  his  death  look  natural,  according  to  Valente.  Other 
species  of  mushroom  like  the  Amanita  phalloides  are  even  more 
deadly.  So  poisonous  that  consumption  of  a  single  cap  shuts  down 
the  liver  and  kidneys  and  brings  death  within  12  hours — precisely  the 
interval  between  the  time  Claudius  ate  and  his  death. 

Dr.  Talbert  argued  that,  while  a  poisonous  mushroom  may  have 
been  mistakenly  served  to  the  emperor,  the  timing  of  the  meal  was  too 
suspicious,  as  one  of  Claudius's  chief  allies  was  out  of  town  and  another 
had  just  come  of  age  to  ascend  as  emperor.  "It  could  have  been  natural, 
but  it  couldn't  have  been  better  designed,"  he  concluded. 

The  annual  event  is  sponsored  by  the  department  of  medicine  and 
the  VA  Maryland  Health  Care  System. 
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Seeking  Solutions 


Dr.  William  T.  Carpenter  Jr. 
and  the  Maryland  Psychiatric 
Research  Center 


by  Larry  Roberts 


The  year  was  1957,  and  young  Will  Carpenter  had  to  make  an  important 
decision.  As  a  senior  and  standout  athlete  at  Wofford  College  in  South 
Carolina,  he  had  already  decided  on  a  career  in  medicine.  But  Wills 
prowess  on  the  football  field  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Baltimore 
Colts,  and  the  team  offered  him  a  job  as  kicker  and  receiver.  The  prospect 
of  playing  professional  football  on  the  same  team  as  legendary  quarterback  Johnny  Unitas 
was  tempting  to  say  the  least.  The  Colts  even  promised  to  pay  his  way  through  medical 
school  if  Will  would  only  say  "yes."  But  after  talking  to  his  family  and  his  minister,  Will 
Carpenter  turned  them  down  flat.  The  next  year,  the  Colts  went  on  to  win  the  champion- 
ship, beating  the  New  York  Giants  in  a  thrilling  overtime  game  that  put  the  NFL  on  the  map. 

There  is  still  a  tinge  of  regret  in  Will  Carpenter's  voice  as  he  recalls  that  life-defining 
decision.  But,  today,  as  director  of  the  Maryland  Psychiatric  Research  Center  (MPRC), 
William  T  Carpenter  Jr.,  MD,  believes  he  made  the  right  choice.  "I  really,  really  wanted  to 
play  football,"  he  says,  "but  the  John  Calvin  work  ethic  buried  deep  within  me  was  just  too 
strong.  I  felt  committed  to  pursue  a  career  with  a  high  social  value."  And  that  he  did.  In  a 
40-year  career  devoted  to  the  understanding  and  treatment  of  severe  mental  illness,  Dr. 
Carpenter  has  become  one  of  the  worlds  preeminent  psychiatrists  and  transformed  the 
MPRC  into  an  internationally  recognized  center  for  "cutting-edge"  schizophrenia  research. 

Raised  in  Rutherfordton,  North  Carolina,  a  small  farming  community  between 
Asheville  and  Charlotte,  the  road  to  medical  school  was  more  than  just  unlikely.  As  Dr. 
Carpenter  puts  it,  "it  was  just  plain  weird."  After  high  school,  his  mother  took  him  to  a 
local  junior  college  for  vocational  testing.  Given  his  natural  athletic  ability  and  outgoing 
personality,  Will  was  thinking  about  becoming  a  football  coach.  But  after  seeing  the  results 
of  the  aptitude  test,  the  psychologist  who  evaluated  Will  had  other  ideas.  "Your  interests  are 
in  science  and  music,"  he  told  Will,  "but  you  are  not  a  very  good  musician."  With  a  strange 
sense  of  certainty  the  psychologist  finally  concluded,  "You  will  have  a  career  in  medicine, 
and  you  will  specialize  in  psychiatry.    Will  took  the  advice  to  heart  and  never  looked  back. 
After  attending  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  at  Wake  Forest  University,  Dr. 
(  arpenter  interned  at  North  Carolina  Baptist  Hospital  and  received  his  post-graduate  train- 
ing in  psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Rochester  Medical  Center.  At  Rochester,  he  studied 
under  Dr.  John  Ramano,  a  world-renowned  medical  educator.  In  doing  so,  Dr.  Carpenter 
found  a  mentor,  and  discovered  the  primary  focus  of  his  life's  work.  Dr.  Ramano  concen- 
trated his  research  on  schizophrenia — a  tragic,  debilitating  and  chronic  form  of  mental 
illness  marked  by  psychotic  delusions  and  auditory  hallucinations. 
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Willilam  T.  Carpenter,  Jr. 


Schizophrenia 
affects  approximately  one 
percent  or  the  worlds 
population,  but  in  the 
1 960s  little  was  known 
about  how  to  diagnose 
and  treat  the  disease 
effectively.  Dr.  Ramario 
stressed  the  need  for 
evidence-based  research 
and  encouraged  his 
students  to  tackle  psychiatry's  leading  problem.  The  train- 
ing inspired  an  intense  curiosity  about  every  aspect  of 
schizophrenia — a  curiosity  that  would  eventually  lead 
Dr.  Carpenter  to  Baltimore. 

Dr.  Carpenter  followed  a  career  path  taken  by  many 
of  the  nation's  leading  clinician-scientists.  In  1966,  he 
went  to  work  as  a  psychiatric  researcher  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Mental  Health  (NIMH)  in  Bethesda,  where 
he  studied  the  psychobiology  of  affective  disorders.  Next, 
he  became  a  collaborating  investigator  in  the  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO)  international  pilot  study  of 
schizophrenia.  At  the  WHO,  Dr.  Carpenter  was  able  to 
indulge  his  interest  in  all  facets  of  schizophrenia  research. 
He  studied  prognosis,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  outcome. 
"1  am  an  idealist  and  an  optimist  by  nature  and  focusing 
on  schizophrenia  allowed  me  to  express  that  as  a  doctor," 
he  said. 

After  brief  stops  at  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  and  Columbia  University  in  New  York,  Dr. 
Carpenter  came  to  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  in  1 977  as  professor  of  psychiatry  and  director 
of  the  Maryland  Psychiatric  Research  Center.  Located  on 
the  campus  of  the  Spring  Grove  Hospital  Center  in 
Catonsville,  the  MPRC  had  a  lackluster  reputation, 
insufficient  resources  to  conduct  serious  clinical  research, 
and  was  one  step  away  from  losing  its  state  funding. 
But  for  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  MPRC  was  a  diamond  in 
the  rough. 

"When  I  came  to  this  center  in  1977,  there  were  no 
beds,  no  clinics  and  no  competitively  funded  scientists," 
recalls  Dr.  Carpenter.  "It  was  an  unlikely  location  to 
attract  world-class  scientists."  But  Dr.  Carpenter  pro- 
vided the  MPRC  with  what  it  needed  most,  strong  lead- 
ership and  a  vision  for  the  future.  Under  Dr.  Carpenter, 
the  MPRC's  primary  mission  would  be  the  study  of 
schizophrenia — to  understand  the  causes  and  symptoms 
ol  i lie  disease,  to  improve  diagnostic  techniques  and  dis- 
cover innovative  treatments. 

Before  any  of  these  goals  could  be  ac  hieved,  Dr. 
(  arpenter  would  have  to  create  a  center  that  would 
merge  clinical  care  and  basic  neuroscience  research  undei 
one  roof — a  tall  order  in  the  competitive  world  of  aca- 
demic research.  The  MPRC!  would  have  to  provide  a 


high  level  of  care  for  patients  willing  to  volunteer  for 
experimental  treatments  and  clinical  trials.  That  meant 
hiring  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  neuroscientists,  social 
workers,  nurses,  and  research  assistants,  not  to  mention 
administrators  and  support  staff.  It  might  have  taken 
some  people  years  to  institute  such  a  dramatic  change, 
but  Dr.  Carpenter  pulled  it  off  in  a  matter  of  months. 

Among  the  first  of  many  talented  researchers  to  be 
recruited  by  Dr.  Carpenter  was  Carole  A.  Tamminga, 
MI ).  a  young  researcher  from  the  NIMH.  Dr.  Tamminga 
took  on  the  task  of  developing  the  MPRC's  inpatient 
research  program.  Designed  to  study  the  causes  of  severe 
mental  illnesses,  the  inpatient  program  now  has  42 
research  beds. 

Carpenter  also  established  an  outpatient  research 
program  and  developed  a  neuroscience  program  to  inves- 
tigate the  nature  of  brain  dysfunction  in  schizophrenia. 
The  schizophrenia  related  disorders  program  was  set  up 
to  study  the  biology  and  the  genetic  basis  of  the  disease. 
The  four  programs  are  separate,  but  interdependent, 
driven  by  20  faculty  researchers. 

"Will  created  an  interactive  environment  where 
clinical  and  research  staff  can  work  together  toward  a 
common  goal,"  explains  Dr.  Tamminga,  who  is  now  the 
MPRC's  deputy  director.  "And  because  of  his  support 
and  encouragement,  we  have  been  extremely  success- 
ful. Dr.  Tamminga  considers  Dr.  Carpenter  a  model 
clinician-scientist.  "Will  is  not  only  bright  and  creative, 
he  is  a  good  teacher  and  mentor." 

At  six  feet  six  inches  tall  with  a  shock  of  longer  than 
average  white  hair  and  beard,  Dr.  Carpenter  presents  a 
commanding  figure.  But  his  personal  warmth  and  engag- 
ing personality,  combined  with  a  slight  southern  drawl, 
seem  to  invite  informality  Within  minutes,  people  who 
start  out  by  addressing  him  as  "Dr.  Carpenter,"  find 
themselves  calling  him  "Will."  They  just  can't  help  it. 
"There  is  just  no  reason  for  Will  to  be  pretentious," 
explains  Dr.  Tamminga.  "His  credentials  and  accom- 
plishments speak  for  themselves."  Indeed,  in  addition  to 
his  administrative  responsibilities  at  the  MPRC,  Dr. 
Carpenter  remains  a  hands-on  researcher.  He  has 
authored  over  200  clinical  and  scientific  articles,  books 
and  book  chapters. 

Some  of  the  MPRC's  most  Important  research  has 
focused  on  the  neuroanatomy  of  the  schizophrenic  brain. 
One  series  of  studies  proved  that  different  structures  of 
the  brain  are  responsible  for  different  symptoms.  "The 
part  of  the  brain  involved  in  the  hallucinations  is  separate 
from  the  pari  ol  the  brain  connected  to  the  lack  of 
emotion  and  drive,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter.  Since  1979, 
MPRC  researchers  have  used  cutting-edge  neuroimaging 
technology  to  understand  the  ncuroanatomic  pathology 
of  Schizophrenia. 

Sometimes,  what  you  don't  find  is  of  paramount 
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importance.  When  scientists  hypothesized  that  a  new 
anti-psychotic  drug  would  be  more  effective  than  other 
drugs  on  the  market,  the  MPRC  decided  to  put  the  med- 
ication to  the  test.  The  drugs  chemical  make-up 
appeared  promising,  but  MPRC  researchers  clarified  the 
drug's  limitations,  opening  the  door  to  new  treatment 
approaches.  MPRC  research  has  also  shown  that  some 
anti-psychotic  drugs  can  be  just  as  effective  in  smaller 
doses,  helping  to  reduce  side-effects. 

In  a  current  study,  MPRC  researchers  are  trying  to 
determine  why  most  schizophrenic  patients  are  unable  to 
work,  even  after  receiving  treatment.  "It  appears  that  the 
major  symptoms  of  the  illness,  such  as  hallucinations  and 
delusions,  do  not  fully  explain  the  long-term  disability 
many  patients  experience,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter.  However, 
a  small  but  significant  number  of  people  with  schizo- 
phrenia are  able  to  hold  competitive  employment.  "We 
hope  that  by  studying  these  people  we  can  identify  the 
strengths  and  skills  needed  for  job  success,"  he  continues. 
Of  all  the  forms  of  severe  mental  illness,  schizophrenia 
may  be  the  most  devastating  and  difficult  to  treat. 
Patients  are  often  stricken  with  the  disease  suddenly  in 
their  late  teens  or  early  20s.  Some  may  hear  voices  (audi- 
tory hallucinations),  experience  paranoid  delusions  or 
disorganized  thinking,  or  exhibit  bizarre  or  inappropriate 
behavior.  The  extent  and  severity  of  the  symptoms  can 
vary  widely  from  patient  to  patient. 

"There  have  been  no  major  breakthroughs  in  treat- 
ing schizophrenia  since  anti-psychotic  medications  were 
introduced  45  years  ago,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter.  "These 
drugs  treat  the  delusions,  hallucinations  and  disorganized 
thinking  associated  with  the  disease — what  we  call  the 
"positive"  symptoms.  But  they  do  nothing  to  alleviate  the 
"negative"  symptoms.  Patients  with  negative  symptoms 
are  limited  in  their  ability  to  experience  and  express  emo- 
tion, have  reduced  drive  and  motivation,  and  function 
poorly  in  occupational  and  social  situations,"  says  Dr. 
Carpenter.  "These  symptoms  have  an  enormous  impact 
on  a  patient's  quality  of  life  and  their  chances  for  long- 
term  recovery."  In  rare  cases,  the  schizophrenic  mind  can 
be  a  threat  to  the  safety  of  others. 

It  was  just  such  a  case — the  historic  case  of  John 
Hinkley  Jr. — which  thrust  Dr.  Carpenter  into  the 
national  spotlight  nearly  20  years  ago.  Hinkley  is  the 
deranged  man  who  fired  the  shots  outside  the  Washing- 
ton Hilton  Hotel  in  1981,  wounding  President  Ronald 
Reagan.  Press  Secretary  James  Brady,  as  well  as  a  secret 
service  agent  and  a  police  officer  were  also  shot  in  the 
assassination  attempt.  As  the  defense  psychiatrist,  Dr. 
Carpenter  took  the  stand  at  Hinkley's  trial,  providing 
compelling  testimony  about  the  degeneration  of 
Hinkley's  mind. 

"It  was  a  very  tragic  and  sad  situation  for  all 
involved,"  remembers  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  interviewed 


Hinkley  for  45  hours.  Obsessed  with  actress  Jodie  Foster, 
Hinkley  thought  he  could  impress  her  by  imitating  a 
violent  character  in  the  movie  "Taxi  Driver,"  which  he 
saw  16  times.  During  three  days  of  riveting  testimony, 
Dr.  Carpenter  described  Hinkley  as  a  troubled  and  with- 
drawn adolescent  who  eventually  became  unable  to  tell 
the  difference  between  his  own  delusions  and  reality.  Dr. 
Carpenter's  diagnosis:  schizophrenia.  The  jury  agreed 
with  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  Hinkley  was  found  not  guilty  by 
reason  of  insanity. 

"At  the  time,  the  prospect  of  a  successful  insanity 
defense  in  such  an  emotional,  high  profile  case  was 
unthinkable,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter.  "But  I  was  lucky  that 
the  defense  attorneys  and  Hinkley's  family  were  commit- 
ted to  revealing  the  truth,  and  the  judge  allowed  me  to 
explain  Hinkley's  illness  to  the  jury"  In  addition  to  giv- 
ing the  field  of  psychiatry  new 
credibility,  Dr.  Carpenter's  testi- 
mony also  increased  public  aware- 
ness about  severe  mental  illness. 
Today  Dr.  Carpenter  calls  the 
Hinkley  trial  "one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  dramatic  experiences  of 
my  life." 

It  is  a  life  that  continues  to  be 
devoted  to  making  life  better  for  the 
millions  of  people  who  suffer  from 
schizophrenia.  In  1999,  the  MPRC 
entered  into  a  six-year  collaboration 
with  the  Swiss  pharmaceutical 
company  Novartis  Pharma  AG  to 
discover  new  therapies  for  schizo- 
phrenia. The  $24  million  grant — 
which  at  the  time  was  the  largest  in 
medical  school's  history — will  help 
scientists  gain  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  disease  at  the  molecular  level  and  to  test  new 
drug  treatments.  Dr.  Carpenter  is  the  primary  investiga- 
tor for  the  research,  which  will  focus  on  finding  treat- 
ments for  schizophrenia's  "negative"  symptoms. 

After  decades  of  laying  the  groundwork,  Dr. 
Carpenter  believes  the  MPRC  is  now  poised  to  make  a 
major  breakthrough  in  schizophrenia  treatment.  "The 
Novartis  collaboration  provides  us  with  unprecedented 
access  to  human  genetic  information  and  the  ability  to 
test  novel  compounds,"  he  says.  And  Dr.  Carpenter 
knows  the  MPRC  team  is  up  to  the  challenge.  "I  am 
privileged  to  work  with  a  network  of  creative  and  inde- 
pendent scientists  who  make  each  other  better.  My  job  is 
to  make  everyone  responsible  for  reaching  their  farthest 
star,"  Dr.  Carpenter  says. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Carpenter  has  accom- 
plished that  mission.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  1957, 
young  Will  made  the  right  decision.    s», 


Some  of  the  MPRC's 
most  important 
research  has  focused 
on  the  neuroanatomy 
of  the  schizophrenic 
brain.  One  series  of 
studies  proved  that 
different  structures 
of  the  brain  are 
responsible  for 
different  symptoms. 
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Staff  Profile 


Ronn  Wade 


Preparinafiodies 


Doctors 


by  Jennifer  B.  Litchman 

The  decision  to  donate  one's  body  to 
science — a  selfless,  generous  act  that 
ultimately  saves  lives — is  a  difficult  decision 
to  make.  But  if  it  were  not  for  the  thousands 
of  Maryland  citizens  who  have  already 
donated  their  bodies  to  medical  education 
and  research,  there  would  be  far  fewer 
breakthroughs  and  life-saving  treatments 
available  today. 


AT      MARYLAND 


Wade  with  ABC's  Tomjarrell 


Ronald  S.  Wade,  director  of  the  anatomi- 
cal services  division  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Maryland  State  Anatomy 
Board,  has  been  with  the  medical  school 
for  27  years.  As  director  of  the  anatomical 
services  division,  Ronn  is  responsible  for 
providing  cadavers  and  facilities  for  surgi- 
cal training  for  residents  and  physicians. 
(The  medical  school's  anatomical  surgical 
training  facility  has  the  unique  distinction 
of  being  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.)  As  director  of  the 
anatomy  board,  a  government  entity 
housed  within  the  medical  school  that 
administers  the  statewide  body  donor 
program,  Ronn  is  responsible  for  provid- 
ing cadavers  for  anatomical  dissection  for 
medical  students  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
the  Uniformed  Services  University  of 
Health  Sciences. 

When  Ronn  arrived  at  the  medical 
school  in  1974,  there  were  approximately 
(SO  bodies — mostly  unclaimed — available 
each  year  for  use  in  the  state.  Today,  almost  three 
decades  later,  1 ,500  cadavers  are  available  each  year. 
I  Ins  incredible  increase  is  due  in  large  part  to  Ronn's 
dedication  and  commitment  to  medical  education 
and  research. 

When  Ronn  became  director  of  anatomical 
services  lie  had  two  goals:  to  make  anatomical  dona- 
tion publicly  acceptable,  and  to  make  the  anatomy 
board  self-supporting.  I  le  developed  a  new  budget, 
established  salaried  positions,  implemented  new 
policies  and  procedures,  and  created  a  moderniza 
tion  plan.  I  le  also  arranged  for  the  Maryland 
Department  ol  1  [earth  and  I  Iygiene  to  reimburse 
i lu-  school  on  a  contractual  basis  for  the  unique  pro- 
fessional medical  services  it  provides. 


"Anatomy  is  not  just  dissecting  bodies,"  Ronn 
says.  "Yes,  a  large  part  of  what  we  do  is  to  imple- 
ment anatomical  preparations  and  provide  surgical 
areas  and  research  equipment.  But  we  also  assist  stu- 
dents to  enhance  and  improve  learning,  and  assist 
clinical  staff  to  develop  skills  and  expertise,  all  for 
the  sake  of  the  patient." 

As  a  major  research  institution  dedicated  to 
developing  new  knowledge,  the  school  also  has  a 
commitment  to  verifying  the  old.  In  1994,  Ronn 
and  a  colleague  from  New  York  mummified  a 
human  body  using  the  exact  tools  and  techniques  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  "We  had  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  how  mummification  was  done,  but  this  experi- 
ment was  the  only  way  to  verify  that,"  says  Ronn. 
The  cadaver  spent  35  days  covered  with  600  pounds 
of  natron,  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  dry  the 
bodies,  and  was  wrapped  in  100  yards  of  linen.  "Our 
goal  was  to  have  a  control  mummy  to  use  to  compare 
to  other  preserved  bodies  to  see  what  changes  take 
place  over  time,"  he  says.  The  mummy  was  on  dis- 
play at  the  San  Diego  Museum  of  Man,  was  featured 
in  a  National  Geographic  documentary,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  several  television  specials  on  such 
networks  as  The  Learning  and  Discovery  channels. 

Over  the  years  Ronn  has  perfected  a  technique 
called  plastination,  whereby  polymers  replace  the 
water  inside  the  organs'  tissues  in  order  to  indefi- 
nitely preserve  specimens  for  teaching  and  research. 
The  three-dimensional  specimens,  which  can  be 
held,  cross-sectioned,  and  even  dissected,  are  an 
incomparable  teaching  tool. 

There  are  currently'  over  70  thousand  donor 
forms  on  file  from  Maryland  citizens  wishing  to 
donate  their  bodies  to  science.  Ronn  says,  "This 
overwhelming  number  of  willing  donors  really  speaks 
well  of  the  people  of  Maryland,  and  their  generosity 
should  not  be  underestimated.  I  think  it  helps  to 
know  that  although  a  family  lost  a  loved  one,  some 
good  will  ultimately  come  from  a  deep  grief."    * 
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LisaS.  Scheinin, '86 


A.  Stomach 

for 
Success 


Squeamish  is  not  a  word  to  describe  Dr.  Lisa  S. 
Scheinin.  She  owns  a  seven-foot  long  boa 
constrictor,  rides  the  most  terrifying  roller 
coasters — the  kind  with  eight  loops — 
she's  a  black  belt  in  Tae  Kwon  Do, 
and  she  doesn't  mind  a  little  blood 
and  guts. 

Dr.  Scheinin,  who  lives  in 
Redondo  Beach,  Calif.,  is  a  deputy 
medical  examiner  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Count}-  Coroner's  office. 
"I  like  doing  autopsies.  I  like 
getting  my  hands  dim,"  says 
Dr.  Scheinin,  46,  and  a  1986 
graduate  or  the  medical 
school.  "There  are 
many,  many  other 
doctors  who  think 
pathology  is 
icky  because 
you  are  root- 


ing around 
in  guts.  I 
love  the  detective  aspect, 
the  problem  solving 
and  answering  questions." 
Dr.  Scheinin's  scalpel 
has  cut  into  murderers, 
murder  victims  and  movie 
stars.  "L.A.  gangs  have  kept 
us  busy,"  she  says.  She 
autopsied  comedian  Steve 
Allen,  Nerine  Shatner,  the 
wife  of  actor  William 
Shatner,  and  actor  Brian 
Keith,  who  died  in  1997  of 
a  self-inflicted  gunshot  wound.  Dr.  Scheinin 
couldn't  help  see  the  irony  while  working  on  Keith. 
She  remembered  his  role  as  a  policeman  in  The 
Russians  Are  Coming,  The  Russians  Are  Coming 
which  she  saw  as  a  young  girl.  "He  was  in  one  of  my 
favorite  movies,"  she  says.  "These  people  are  multi- 
millionaires and  well-known,  but  they  die  just  like 
anybody  else." 

Some  cases  are  gruesome  and  complicated. 
In  1994,  she  autopsied  three  members  of  the 
Charles  family,  and  two  of  the  bodies  were  charred 
beyond  recognition.  Dr.  Scheinin  discovered  that 
the  father  and  son's  skulls  had  been  shattered  with 


a  blunt  instrument,  while  the  mother  was  strangled. 
The  case  broke  open  when  a  homeless  person  found 
a  wrench  covered  with  blood  and  hair  in  a  dumpster 
and  turned  it  in  to  police.  The  wrench  was  owned 
by  Eddie  Charles,  the  eldest  son,  who  had  gone 
on  a  rampage.  "He  was  convicted  right  away,"  Dr. 
Scheinin  says. 

Dr.  Scheinin  grew  up  on  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
and  was  interested  in  medicine  as  a  youngster. 
While  in  high  school,  she  volunteered  as  a  candy 
striper,  and  was  intrigued  by  the  hospital's  labora- 
tory. After  graduation  she  became  a  senior  hospital 
volunteer,  and  over  the  summer  she  worked  in 
the  lab,  cleaning  glassware,  drawing  blood,  and 
observing  the  pathologist's  analysis  of  human 
tissues  to  see  if  they  were  abnormal.  When  she  was 
1 8,  she  saw  her  first  autopsy  of  a  girl  a  year  older 
who  had  died  of  bacterial  meningitis.  "I  didn't 
think  it  was  gross;  I  thought  it  was  interesting," 
she  says. 

The  autopsy  technician  from  the  medical  exam- 
iners office  was  impressed  that  the  young  Scheinin 
didn't  faint.  He  got  permission  so  she  could  observe 
more  autopsies  at  the  Suffolk  County  medical 
examiners  office.  When  summer  ended,  Dr.  Scheinin 
attended  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  graduated 
in  1 975  with  a  natural  sciences  degree.  Five  years 
later,  she  received  a  master's  degree  in  pathology 
from  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  in  1986,  she 
earned  her  medical  degree.  Dr.  Scheinin  moved 
West,  and  in  1991  she  did  a  fellowship  at  the  L.A. 
County  Coroner's  office,  where  she  is  today. 

When  she  isn't  in  the  autopsy  room,  Dr. 
Scheinin,  who  is  married,  rides  roller  coasters.  She 
has  ridden  645  in  222  parks  in  19  countries,  includ- 
ing Japan,  Australia  and  England.  She  is  the  past 
editor-in-chief  of  RollerCoaster! magazine  and  is  on 
staff  as  an  associate  editor.  "It  is  just  fun,  and  it  is  a 
great  reason  to  travel,"  Dr.  Scheinin  says. 

She  is  also  working  toward  a  second  degree 
black  belt  in  Tae  Kwon  Do,  and  has  two  pet  snakes, 
Balboa,  the  boa  constrictor,  and  a  ball  python, 
named  Hey  You.  "They  don't  smell,  they  don't  make 
noise,  they  eat  once  a  week,"  she  says. 

But  her  passion  is  uncovering  the  mysteries 
of  death.  "Sometimes  you  can  really  perform  a  ser- 
vice for  people,"  Dr.  Scheinin  says.  "You  tell  the 
family  what  you  have  found.  You  can  really  help 
them  out."    mJ 
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1926:  Max  Trubek  of  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  joined  friends,  family  and  for- 
mer patients  for  a  celebration  of  his 
f  02nd  birthday  on  November  25,  2000. 


1 932:  Arthur  J.  Statman  of  Lakewood, 
N.J.,  says  he  is  truly  blessed.  He  is  past 
president  of  the  N.J.  Gastroenterologi- 
cal Society,  was  chief  of  G.I.  at  Newark 
City  and  Newark  Beth  Israel  hospitals, 
and  now  at  age  92  is  a  flutist  and  pic- 
coloist  in  a  symphonette  orchestra. 


1940:  Benjamin  H.  Inloes  of  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  reports  that  to  be  alive  at  85 
is  news! 

1941:  Raymond  N.  Malouf  of  Logan, 
Utah  reports  that  what  one  retires  TO 
is  just  as  important  as  what  one  retires 
FROM.  He  remains  extremely  busy 
in  retirement.  Joshua  M.  Perman  of 
New  York  City  continues  to  work 
part-time. 

I943M:  Ralph  K.  Brooks  of  Annapolis, 
Md.,  enjoys  sailing  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Ramon  Almodovar  of  San  Juan, 
I'.R.,  has  been  retired  for  two  years  and 
at  present  is  doing  some  farming. 

I943D:  J.  Roy  Guyther  of  Mechan- 
icsvillc,  Md.,  received  the  Humani- 
tarian Award  from  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
I  oi  nidation  for  42  years  of  service  to 
the  utizens  of  southern  Maryland.   I  he 
author  of  four  history  books  focusing 
on  the  northern  part  of  St.  Mary's 
County,  Dr.  Guyther  s  mosi  recent  work 
is  entitled  Memoirs  of  a  <  Dmitry  Doctor. 


1 944:  Charles  D.  Chaput  of  Kinston, 
N.H.,  reports  that  he  is  enjoying  retire- 
ment at  age  81  with  his  photography 
and  making  prints  on  the  computer. 
Robert  W.  Farkas  and  wife  Patricia  of 
Church  Creek,  Md.,  are  enjoying  all 
the  visits  from  classmates.  Sarah  Tay- 
lor Morrow  works  full  time  as  medical 
director  of  Electronics  Data  Systems 
which  processes  Medicaid  claims  for 
the  state  of  North  Carolina.  She  lives  in 
Raleigh. 

1945:  Robert  F.  Byrne  of  Wichita, 
Kan.,  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Maui,  Hawaii,  where  he  enjoyed  sight 
seeing  and  scuba  diving.  Leonard  T. 
Kurland  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  partici- 
pated in  the  presentation  of  a  Mayo 
Clinic  Heritage  Days  Celebration  on 
the  evolution  of  the  Mayo's  medical 
records  system.  Dr.  Kurland  served  as 
chairman  of  Mayo's  department  of 
medical  statistics,  epidemiology  and 
population  genetics  in  1964.  Stanley 
Steinbach  of  Baltimore  retired  in  Janu- 
ary 2000. 

1946:  From  October  22-26,  2000,  the 
Class  of  1946  held  a  54th  Reunion  at 
Hilton  Head,  S.C.,  hosted  by  residents 


Jeanne  and  Rob  Audet.  Thirteen 
classmates  and  ten  family  members 
attended.  John  C.  Rawlins  of  Seaford, 
Del.,  reports  that  granddaughter 
Angela  is  a  resident  in  forensic  pathol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Louisville. 

1 947:  E.  Anne  D.  Mattern  of  Rock- 
ville,  Md.,  visited  daughter  Carola  J. 
Nesbitt,  '86,  her  husband  and  two 
children  in  Grayslake,  111.,  over 
Thanksgiving.  Dr.  Mattern  continues 
to  play  bridge  and  recently  bought  a 
new  boat  for  water  skiing.  Joel  C.  Fink 
of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  retired  from  full-time 
practice  after  52  years.  He  continues  to 
work  one  day  per  week  at  the  VA  Hos- 
pital and  attends  conferences.  Robert 
Waltz  and  his  late  wife  Frances  of 
Lyndhurst,  Ohio  have  donated  more 
than  300  pieces  of  artwork  to  Euclid 
Hospital,  where  Dr.  Waltz  is  a  former 
chief  of  surgery.  Their  mutual  interest 
in  health  care  and  art  merged  into  the 
belief  that  art  and  beauty  could  have  a 
positive  effect  on  illness.  The  collection 
is  entitled  "Double  Vision. 

1948:  John  R.  Shell  of  Gulf  Shores, 
Ala.,  announced  that  he  moved  to  the 
golf  course. 
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1950:  Miriam  S.  Daly  of  Albion, 
Mich.,  coordinates  nine  local  American 
Red  Cross  blood  drives  and  sits  on  the 
boards  of  the  Albion  Community 
Foundation,  United  Way,  American 
Association  of  University  Women  and 
her  church.  She  has  ten  grandchildren. 
Frederic  R.  Simmons  recently  moved 
to  a  retirement  community  in  Sun  City 
Center,  Fla.,  about  25  miles  south  of 
Tampa  and  near  his  two  sons. 

1 95 1 :  M.  Garcia-Palmieri  of  San  Juan, 
P.R.,  is  distinguished  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Cuban 
Society  of  Cardiology.  The  Mario  R. 
Garcia-Palmieri  Chair  was  created  in 
his  honor  at  the  University. 

1952:  Benton  B.  Perry  of  Miami  is 
retired  and  attends  the  University  of 
Miami  Institute  for  Retired  Profession- 
als. Norton  Spritz  of  New  York  City 
utilizes  his  law  degree  to  teach  courses 
in  law  and  medicine  at  NYU  Medical 
School  and  at  Fordham  University 
School  of  Law.  He  is  retired  from  his 
position  as  chief  of  medicine  at  the 
New  York  VAMC.  John  L.  Walters  of 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  announces  the  birth  of 
his  great  grandson,  John  Piper  Bisson- 
nette,  born  August  18,  2000. 

1953:  John  W.  Metcalf  Jr.,  of 

Steubenville,  Ohio  was  re-elected  as 
Jefferson  County  coroner,  his  third 
four-year  term. 

1954:  Arthur  Baitch  of  Baltimore  is  no 
longer  operating  but  continues  his 
orthopaedic  practice.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Life  Bridge 
Health  Systems  which  includes  Sinai 
Hospital  and  Northwest  Hospital  Cen- 
ter where  he  also  served  as  president  of 


the  board.  Theodore  E.  Evans  of  Balti- 
more reports  that  wife  Rosemary 
passed  away  on  January  8.  Together 
they  had  five  sons.  Jean  B.  Smith  and 
husband  Barry  of  New  York  City 
retired  in  December  2000.  They  look 
forward  to  their  next  phase  of  life 
which  they  hope  will  include  more 
time  for  friends.  Robert  E.  Yim  of 
Timonium,  Md.,  retired  on  January  1 
after  42  years  of  practicing  pediatrics. 

1955:  Donald  H.  Dembo  of  Baltimore 
is  medical  director  of  Johns  Hopkins 
Cardiology  at  Timonium. 

1956:  Mathew  Lee  of  Holliswood, 
N.Y,  received  the  2000  Spirit  of  Hope 
award  from  the  World  Rehabilitation 
Fund.  Lee  is  professor  of  clinical  reha- 
bilitation medicine  and  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  Rusk  Institute  at  New  York 
University  Medical  Center.  Charles 
Sanislow  of  Midland,  Mich.,  retired 
from  active  surgery  in  September  1998. 
He  finds  the  State  Board  of  Medical 
Functions  very  stimulating  and  enlight- 
ening, and  says  it's  time  to  pursue  use- 
ful volunteer  work  and  outdoor 
activities  including  those  with  grand- 
children. James  J.  Stovin  of  New  York 
City  continues  to  practice  radiology, 
doing  locum  tenens  in  Oklahoma, 
New  Jersey  and  New  York.  His  oldest 
daughter  received  a  medical  degree 
from  Oklahoma  State  University  and  is 
specializing  in  radiology.  His  oldest  son 
lives  in  New  Jersey  and  works  in  the 
entertainment  industry.  His  younger 
daughter  lives  in  New  York  City  and 
his  younger  son  lives  in  Seattle;  all  are 
married.  He  regrets  that  he  will  miss 
the  45th  reunion  due  to  a  scheduling 
conflict.  Albert  L.  Trucker  of  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif,  retired  December  31, 
2000  after  40  years  of  practicing  plastic 
and  reconstructive  surgery. 

1958:  Richardson  Erickson  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  retired  on  July  1,  2000. 


1959:  Charles  Fletcher  of  Ventura, 
Calif,  retired  and  enjoys  traveling  and 
bicycling.  He  has  two  children  who 
are  physicians  and  1 1  grandchildren. 
August  D.  King  Jr.,  of  Baltimore 
retired  from  general  surgery  in  July 
1999  and  enjoys  time  with  wife  Netta, 
five  children  and  seven  grandchildren. 
Nicholas  A.  Pace  of  Bronxville,  N.Y, 
has  two  grandchildren:  Nicholas,  age 
four;  and  Stefanie,  age  one. 


I960:  Aristides  Alevizatos  of  Sparks, 
Md.,  is  completely  retired  from  his 
internal  medicine  practice.  He  and  wife 
Dee  enjoy  traveling  and  spending  time 
with  their  grandchildren.  They  also 
raise  horses  on  their  farm  in  the  West- 
ern Run  Valley. 

1961:  Oscar  H.  L.  Bing  continues  his 
research  at  the  VA  in  Boston.  Son  Ben 
is  a  graduate  of  Connecticut  College, 
and  son  Bill  is  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  Jay  Goodman  of  Tow- 
son,  Md.,  is  retiring  as  chairman  of  the 
department  of  medicine  at  Mercy  Med- 
ical Center  on  July  1  after  27  years. 

1962:  Robert  A.  McCormick  of  Santa 
Fe,  N.M.,  reports  that  he  continues  to 
struggle  with  managed  care.  Wife 
Marsha  is  a  talented  water  color 
painter,  and  son  Jonathan  is  a  lawyer 
in  Albuquerque. 

1963:  Russell  C.  Bufalino  of  Clear- 
water, Fla.,  retired  in  August  1999  and 
plays  golf  every  day. 

1964:  Eric  D.  Schmitter  of  Santa 
Monica,  Calif,  reports  that  two  of  his 
three  sons  are  now  married;  so  he 
finally  has  two  daughters  (in-law).  His 
orthopaedic  professional  life  continues 
as  an  UCLA  assistant  professor.  He  is 
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beginning  to  consider  retirement  under 
the  pressure  of  HMO  and  Big  Brother. 

1965:  Brian  Baldwin  of  Dallas  is  chief 
of  the  department  of  cardiology  and 
has  recently  completed  a  term  as  chief 
of  staff  at  St.  Paul  University  Hospital- 
UTSW  School  of  Medicine.  T.  M. 
Himelfarb  of  Baltimore  reports  that 
son  Lawrence  received  his  MBA  from 
Loyala  College  and  daughter  Jennifer 
received  her  MBA  from  MIT.  William 
E.  Legat  of  Bethesda,  Md.,  is  president 
of  the  Suburban  Maryland  Psychiatric 
Society.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Washington  Psychiatric  Society  and 
received  its  Psychiatrist  of  the  Year  award 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  November  2000. 

1966:  William  O.  Harrison  of  Las 

Vegas,  Nev.,  reports  that  he  recently 
spent  four  months  behind  rebel  lines  in 
Southern  Sudan  working  in  a  small 
hospital.  It  was  the  most  primitive, 
underdeveloped  area  he  has  ever  seen — 
an  infectious  disease  paradise.  Thomas 
M.  Hill  of  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  says 
his  oldest  son  Michael  has  passed  his 
general  surgery  boards  and  will  finish  a 
thoracic  surgery  fellowship  at  Albany 
Medical  Center  in  June. 

1967:  Elizabeth  A.  Abel  of  Los  Altos, 
Calif.,  plans  to  be  in  Baltimore  for  son 
Bartons  graduation  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  in 
May.  He  is  applying  for  a  radiology 
residency,  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father.  Elisabeth  E.  Kandel  ol 
I  afayette,  ( ,<>l<>.,  enjoys  her  family 
practice  which  includes  obstetrics.  She 
was  diagnosed  with  colon  cancer  in 
I  996.  I  ler  oldest  daughter  is  studying 
English  at  Oxford.  She  ran  in  the  2000 
(  Ihicago  Marathon,  finishing  40th  in 
her  age  group  with  a  time  of  4  hours, 
39  minutes.  James  Konrad  of  St, 
I  lelena,  (  alif.,  was  recognized  foi  oui 
standing  service,  dedi<  ation  and  leadei 


ship  as  director  of  continuing  medical 
education  at  Adventist  Health  Red- 
bud  Community  Hospital.  Michael 
Sussman  of  Portland  Oreg.,  received 
the  Arthur  H.  Muene  Award  from  the 
Pediatric  Orthopaedic  Society  of  North 
America,  awarded  for  a  lifetime  contri- 
bution to  pediatric  orthopaedics.  He  is 
president  of  the  American  Academy 
for  Cerebral  Palsy  and  Developmental 
Medicine.  Donald  B.  Vogel  of 
Bethesda,  Md.,  reports  that  daughter 
Miriam  is  clerking  for  a  federal  judge 
in  Denver  after  graduating  from 
Georgetown  University  Law  School. 

1968:  Sidney  R.  Gehlert  retired  and 

moved  to  Warren,  Vt.  Son  Rick,  '92  is 
an  orthopaedist  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  and  father  Sidney  Sr.,  '37 
is  retired  in  Florida.  William  N. 
Goldstein  of  Potomac,  Md.,  announces 
his  latest  book:  A  Primer  for  Beginning 
Psychotherapy:  Revised  Edition  (2000). 
Stephen  L.  Hooper  retired  from  medi- 
cine in  July  2000  and  has  moved  to  the 
big  island  of  Hawaii  where  he  is  build- 
ing a  home  and  has  joined  Clark  Realty 
Co.  W.  Bryan  Staufer  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  is  working  full  time  as  a  staff 
physician  in  the  1  lealth  Center  of 
Western  Michigan  University  after 
20  years  in  general  pediatrics.  He 
and  wife  Kathy  have  a  small  Christmas 
tree  farm. 


1970:  Jerome  Aronowitz  of  Boca 
Raton,  1  la.,  reports  that  daughter  Jes- 
sica is  graduating  from  Wellesley  Col- 
lege and  plans  to  take  a  year  off  before 
applying  to  medical  school.  Stephen  B. 
Greenberg  of  Bellaire,  Tex.,  is  associate 
dean  for  graduate  medical  education 
and  associate  chair  for  education  in  the 
department  of  medicine  at  Baylor  Col- 
lege of  Mcdii  inc.  Jerome  Koeppel  ol 


Lutherville,  Md.,  retired  from  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  September  2000 
but  remains  as  assistant  professor  emer- 
itus at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School  and  on  the  Sinai  Hospital  med- 
ical staff.  Thomas  P.  Miles  of  Windsor, 
Calif.,  completed  a  one-year  fellowship 
in  lower  extremity  total  joint  recon- 
struction at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. In  September  he  returned  to 
practice  in  Healdsburg. 

1 97 1 :  Tommi  Cochran  of  Pacific  Pal- 
isades, Calif,  is  professor  of  radiologi- 
cal sciences  at  UCLA  Medical  School 
where  she  specializes  in  genito-urinarv 
radiology.  She  is  a  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Radiology  and  chairs 
the  quality  assurance  committee. 
Robert  Greenspan  of  Alexandria, 
Va.,  recently  opened  a  new  website 
related  to  the  history  of  medicine: 
www.collectmedicalantiques.com. 
T.  N.  Jarrell  III  of  Dover,  Del.,  is  a  fel- 
low in  the  American  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  received  the  Laurette  Award 
for  the  Delaware  chapter  of  ACP.  He 
practices  with  Brian  Benson,  '71.  Elliot 
S.  Krames  of  San  Francisco  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Combined  Worldwide 
Pain  Conference  of  the  International 
and  American  Neuromodulation  Soci- 
eties, the  World  Institute  of  Pain  and 
the  World  Society  of  Pain  Clinicians  in 
July  2000.  He  is  the  editor-in-chief  of 
Neuromodulation,  the  journal  of  the 
international  society.  He  is  a  board  cer- 
tified anesthesiologist  who  has  been 
practicing  pain  medicine  solely  for  the 
past  20  years. 

1972:  Bill  Merritt  of  Phoenix,  Md., 
attended  lectures  on  perioperative 
issues  in  liver  transplantation  at 
National  University  Hospital  in  Singa- 
pore, the  St.  John's  University  Hospital 
in  Bangalore,  India,  the  Amrita  Insti- 
tute of  Medical  Sciences  and  Research 
( 'enter  in  Cochin,  India,  and  the 
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Menoufiya  National  Liver  Institute  in 
Shebin  EI-Kom,  Egypt.  He  represented 
the  departments  of  anesthesiology  and 
surgery  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Liver  Trans- 
plantation Society.  Dr.  Merritt  looks 
forward  to  seeing  classmates  next 
spring  at  Reunion.  H.  Hershey  Sollod 
and  wife  Holly  recently  moved  with 
daughter  Michelle  to  Denver.  Daughter 
Brie  is  enrolled  in  the  PhD  program, 
human  genetics,  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut.  Daughter  Kara  is 
spending  her  junior  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Seville  (Spain).  Dr.  Sollod 
continues  to  enjoy  his  psychiatric  prac- 
tice while  Holly  specializes  in  securities 
litigation. 

1973:  Charles  B.Watson  of  Easton, 
Conn.,  is  a  candidate  for  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  American  College  of 
Critical  Care  Medicine  after  serving 
as  chair  of  the  credentials  committee 
of  that  body  for  2000.  He  reports  that 
his  son  is  a  National  Public  Radio 
correspondent  to  West  Africa  after  fin- 
ishing a  stint  as  a  CNN  producer  in 
Moscow. 

1974:  William  L.  Gonzalez  of  Annapo- 
lis, Md.,  apologizes  for  missing  the 
25th  reunion  in  1999  due  to  a  prior 
commitment.  Wife  Karen  continues 
to  enjoy  dentistry  and  is  known 
around  the  house  as  the  "Root  Canal 
Queen."  Daughter  Kristin  is  a  senior  at 
Duke;  Mark  is  a  second-year  medical 
student  at  Maryland;  and  Billy  is  a 
MBA-JD  graduate  of  Harvard  and 
Yale.  Joel  Miller  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
reports  that  oldest  daughter  Laurie 
is  a  CPA  who  practices  in  Rockville, 
Md.  Twin  daughters  Alison  and  Stacey 
are  seniors  respectively  at  Ohio  State 
University  and  Indiana  University. 
Alison  is  majoring  in  speech  and  hear- 
ing, while  Staceys  major  is  special 
education. 


1975:  Edward  L.  Morris  of  Baltimore 
is  chair  of  the  Maryland  State  Council 
on  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  Dis- 
eases. Bill  Schnaper  or  Wilmrite,  111., 
reports  that  daughter  Adrienne  gradu- 
ated Irom  Boston  College;  son  Michael 
is  a  junior  at  Depauw  University 
(Indiana);  and  son  Owen  is  a  senior  in 
high  school. 

1 978:  Pamela  G.  Krahl  of  Pleasenton, 
Calif.,  is  enjoying  retirement.  She 
remains  busy  with  her  two  horses  and 
the  household. 

1979:  Jeffrey  Gaber  of  Baltimore  is 
active  at  Mercy  Medical  Center,  has  a 
private  practice  of  internal  medicine, 
geriatrics,  and  industrial  medicine, 
and  is  assistant  professor,  department 
of  medicine,  at  the  University  of 
Maryland. 


1 980:  James  P.  Richardson  of  Ellicott 
City,  Md.,  enjoyed  seeing  classmates 
at  the  20th  reunion  last  spring.  He 
and  wife  Melissa  recently  celebrated 
a  20th  anniversary,  and  their  twin 
boys  turn  six  this  year.  Jim  practices 
geriatric  and  adult  medicine  at  St. 
Agnes  Hospital. 

1981:  Michael  Blanchard  and  wife 
Anneliese  live  in  Northern  California 
with  Amanda,  age  14  and  David,  age 
10.  He  recently  completed  terms  as 
chief  of  staff  and  board  member  for 
Fremont-Rideout  Health  Group.  In 
addition.  Dr.  Blanchard  sits  on  the 
board  and  is  a  member  of  the  clinical 
leadership  council  at  Sutter  North  Medi- 
cal Group,  and  is  associate  medical 
director  for  the  Marysville  Care  Center. 
Karen  Kingry  of  Mt.  Airy,  Md.,  is 
medical  director  of  pediatric  services 
and  associate  chairperson  of  pediatrics 
at  Suburban  Hospital  in  Bethesda. 


Dean  L.  Mondell  has  opened  a  new 
office  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  He  is  board 
certified  in  physical  medicine  and 
rehabilitation  and  has  been  serving  the 
1  as  Vegas  community  since  1992. 

1982:  Barbara  W.  Reeve  of  Ellsworth, 
Maine  has  found  happiness  in  a  full- 
time  solo  practice  in  psychiatry  with  no 
managed  care. 

1983:  Richard  F.  Neville  Jr.,  of  Vienna, 
\  a.,  is  chief  of  general  and  vascular 
surgery  at  Georgetown  University  Med- 
ical Center.  W.  Garry  Rudolph  of  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Va.,  was  promoted  to  Navy 
Captain  in  June  2000.  Milton  S. 
Sniadach  Jr.,  of  Englewood,  Colo.,  re- 
ports that  his  father  died  July  19,  2000, 
on  his  sons  birthday.  In  addition  to 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  department 
of  anesthesia  and  education  director,  he 
is  vice  chair  of  the  Surgical  Sendees. 

1984:  Joseph  C.  Eshelman  Jr.,  of 

Brecksville,  Ohio  is  medical  director  of 
the  department  of  occupational  medicine 
at  St.  Vincent  Charity  Hospital  in  Cleve- 
land. Phillip  L.  Pearl  married  Maria 
Tontaglia,  MD,  a  pediatrician,  on  July  8, 
2000.  They  live,  along  with  Melinda  (age 
1 3)  and  Adam  (age  1 1 )  in  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.  Paul  R.  Ringelman  of  Towson, 
Md.,  is  chief  of  the  division  of  plastic 
surgery  at  St.  Joseph  Medical  Center. 

1985:  Wendy  Bergman  and  husband 
Moe  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  announce 
that  Hanna  Rachel  was  born  April  18, 
2000.  She  joins  Max,  age  five;  and 
Micah,  age  two. 

1986:  Dean  S.  Tippett  of  Baltimore 
announces  the  arrival  of  daughter  Car- 
olina in  September  1999.  She  joins 
Margaret,  age  three. 

1987:  Peter  W.  Cheng  of  Ellicott  City, 
Md.,  passed  the  internal  medicine 
board  re-certification  in  2000. 
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1988:  Lisa  Amir  has  been  living  in 
Israel  lor  the  past  seven  years  and  is 
assistant  director  or  the  pediatric 
emergency  department  of  Schneider 
Children's  Hospital.  She  has  four 
children:  Aviya,  13;  Meita,  nine;  and 
twins  Ora  and  Atara,  age  four.  She 
invites  anyone  visiting  Israel  to  con- 
tact her.  Jason  D.  Eiband  of  San 
Francisco  is  a  delegate  for  the  California 
Medical  Association  House  of  Delegates 
and  the  key  legislative  contact  for 
CAL-ACEP  in  the  state  legislature. 
Kenneth  K.  Tarn  of  Encino,  Calif, 
announces  the  birth  of  Ethan  Patrick, 
his  second  son,  on  October  8,  2000. 

1989:  Susan  B.  Brinkley  of  New  Mar- 
ket, Md.,  is  planning  to  adopt  a 
Ukrainian  child  by  the  end  of  this  year! 
Cheryl  D.  Burk  of  Elkridge,  Md.,  mar- 
ried Brian  Leonardi  at  the  Aspen  Insti- 
tute on  the  Wye  River  in  August  2000. 
She  has  a  private  internal  medicine 
practice  in  Ellicott  City.  Adam  F. 
Dorin  of  Potomac,  Md.,  is  chief  of 
anesthesiology  at  Maryland  Ceneral 
Hospital  and  has  completed  an  MBA 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Wife 
Shirin  has  a  cosmetic,  general  dentistry 
and  pain  management  practice  in  Ger- 
mantown.  Together  they  have  three 
children — Phillip,  Alex  and  Emily- 
Bernardo  Jose  Ordonez  of  Virginia 
Beach,  Va..  announces  the  birth  of 
twins:  Grace  Elena  and  1  haddeus 
Alexander  on  August  5,  2000.  David  A. 
Stone,  wife  fanice  and  daughter  Jessica 
have  relocated  to  Naples,  I  la.,  where 
I  )r.  Stone  is  si. ill  cardiologist  with 
Anchor  Health  ("enters. 


1990:  Dan  Paoli  and  wife  Lynn  of 
Seminole,  I  la.,  announce  the  birth  ol 
son  [oseph  on  September  20,  2000. 
Magesh  Sundaram  ol  Miami  was 


inducted  as  a  fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  in  October  2000. 

1992:  Robert  Horn  enjoys  a  private 
practice  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  Wife  Sarah  is 
a  pediatrician  and  together  they  have 
two  daughters:  Rachel,  age  three  and 
recent  arrival  Emily.  Joseph  Hsu  and 
wife  Suzanne  announce  the  arrival 
of  son  Jason  on  January  17,  2000. 
Ronald  T.  Rakowski  and  wife  Lisa 
notify  classmates  that  Meghan  Elisa- 
beth was  born  on  November  13,  2000. 
She  joins  Nicholas,  age  four  and 
Christopher,  age  two.  They  continue  to 
live  in  Yorktown,  Va.,  but  are  currently 
weighing  their  options.  Lawrence 
Seiden  of  Baltimore  announces  the 
arrival  of  son  David,  his  third,  on 
November  24,  2000.  He  joins  Rachael, 
age  seven  and  Ben,  age  five.  Dr.  Seiden 
is  director  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Center  for  Sleep  Disorders. 
Caroline  Sherbourne  married  Charles 
Bouch,  a  Parkland  surgery  resident  in 
October  1999.  Dr.  Sherbourne  is  in  a 
private  practice  radiology  group  in 
Dallas;  however  they  plan  to  move  to 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  in  July  for  her  hus- 
band's vascular  surgery  fellowship. 

1993:  Paulette  Browne  is  a  reproduc- 
tive endocrinologist  with  Shady  Grove 
Fertility  Reproductive  Science  Center 
in  Rockville,  Md.  Frederick  Kotler 

and  wife  Julie  of  Columbia,  Md.,  have 
three  children:  Jake,  age  five;  Jordan, 
age  four;  and  Jamie,  age  two. 

1994:  Kourosh  Baghelai  of  Glen 
Allen,  Va.,  begins  a  cardio-thoracic  fel- 
lowship at  Hahnemann-MCP  in  Jul\. 
Konni  Bringman  and  husband  Neil  of 
Severn. i  Park,  Md.,  announce  the  birth 
ol  hiidget  Anna  O'Callaghan  on  Janu- 
ary I  3.  Scott  E.  LaBorwit  and  wife 
Lisa  Steinberg  LaBorwit,  '98  of  Balti- 
more recently  celebrated  daughter 
(  labrielle's  third  birthday.  Scott  is  in 


private  practice  (ophthalmology)  in 
Cross  Keys. 

1995:  Beth  Marie-Arciprete  Comeau 

of  Ellicott  City,  Md.,  continues  her 
faculty  appointment  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  is  part  of  a  new  depart- 
ment of  pediatrics  at  North  Arundel 
Hospital.  Daughter  Alexis  is  three  and 
Ashley  is  one.  Kelly  Haarer  of  Colesville, 
Md.  is  on  the  staff  at  George  Washing- 
ton University  Medical  Center  as  assis- 
tant professor  in  abdominal  imaging. 

1996:  Rebecca  Appleton  and  husband 
Andy  opened  their  office,  Carolina 
Family  Medicine  and  Wellness,  located 
outside  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  and  re- 
cently celebrated  the  birth  of  their  fifth 
child.  Brickte  Lyn  DeBass  of  Arling- 
ton, Va.,  married  Dean  Richards  Mox- 
ley  on  September  3,  2000.  Christine 
Eagleson  and  husband  Thomas  of 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  welcomed  daugh- 
ter Emily  Antoinette  to  their  family  on 
September  22,  2000.  She  joins  sister 
Ashley,  age  two.  Vicki  Ellis  of  Harts- 
ville,  S.C.,  announces  the  birth  of  Jack- 
son Daniel  on  July  9,  2000.  Mahrukh 
Hussain  is  serving  a  hematology/oncol- 
ogy  fellowship  at  NIH  and  lives  in 
Kensington,  Md.,  with  her  husband. 
She  wishes  classmates  the  very  best. 
Robyn  Miller  of  Atlanta  is  enjoying  a 
private  practice  in  pediatrics. 

1997:  Jennifer  Beall  of  Chicago  works 
in  the  general  medicine  clinic  at  the 
VA  Hospital  in  Chicago,  after  travel- 
ing and  catching  up  on  life  for  four 
months  following  her  residency  in 
internal  medicine.  Alicia  Braun  plans 
to  join  her  fathers  practice  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  following  her  dermatology 
residency  in  fune.  Michele  Campisi 
is  an  emergency  physician  at  Union 
Hospital  in  Elkton,  Md.,  after  complet- 
ing residency  last  June.  She  lives  in 
Newark,  Del.  Steven  E.  Feinleib  has 
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joined  a  private  practice  in  Willoughby, 
Ohio.  He  married  Rachel  Cowan  in 
October  2000,  and  they  live  in  Shaker 
Heights.  Rachel  Kramer  is  enjoying  a 
fellowship  in  hematology/oncology  and 
loves  living  in  New  York  City.  Nicholas 
Meyer  is  serving  a  residency  in  obstet- 
rics and  gynecology  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  after  completing  a  residency 
in  family  medicine.  Brian  Newcomb, 
wife  Celeste  and  daughter  MaryAnn 
moved  to  State  College,  Pa.,  where  he 
works  in  the  emergency  department  at 
Center  Community  Hospital. 

1 998:  Alpa  Dharia  married  fellow 
Baylor  resident  Gaurav  Arora  in  Sep- 
tember 2000  and  enjoyed  seeing  class- 
mates at  her  wedding.  She  looks 
forward  to  finishing  residency  in  June 
and  doing  locum  tenens  for  one  year. 


Elizabeth  D.  Feldman  or  Hummels- 
town,  Pa.,  will  begin  a  three-year  surgi- 
cal oncology  fellowship  at  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  in  Jul}'.  Stasia  S. 
Reynolds  of  Baltimore  gave  birth  to 
twin  boys  on  Halloween  2000:  Emmel 
William  and  Owen  Stott.  She  plans 
to  complete  an  internal  medicine  resi- 
dency at  Johns  Hopkins/Bayview  Med- 
ical Center  and  then  spend  some  time 
at  home  with  her  newborns  and  six 
year-old  son. 

1999:  Ursina  Teitelbaum  is  enjoying 
lite  as  a  second  year  medicine  resident 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  is 
planning  to  remain  there  for  a  two-year 
geriatrics  fellowship.  She  plans  to  wed 
this  summer  the  man  who  was  her  first 
resident.  Dr.  Teitelbaum  looks  forward 
to  the  class  reunion  in  2004. 


The  Medical  Alumni  Association 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association  is  governed?  A  board 
of  directors,  listed  on  the  contents  page  of 
this  magazine,  oversees  activities  of  the 
Association.  It  consists  of  five  officers  and 
nine  directors.  The  board  has  several  stand- 
ing committees  which  oversee  reunion, 
alumni  awards,  board  nominations,  bylaws, 
budget  and  finances,  preservation  of 
Davidge  Hall  and  the  Bowers  Collection 
of  Medical  Artifacts,  and  production  of  the 
Bulletin  magazine.  Many  proposals  and 
policies  are  studied  on  the  committee  level 
before  presentation  to  the  full  board  and 
general  membership. 

The  Board  meets  four  times  each  year 
in  addition  to  the  annual  business  meeting 
during  Reunion.  Dues-paying  members  are 
invited  to  attend  meetings  and  are  encour- 
aged to  notify  board  members  or  the 
alumni  office  of  their  interest  in  becoming 
actively  involved.  For  more  information 
please  contact  Larry  Pitrof,  executive 
director,  at  4 1 0-706-7454. 


On  the  lookout  for  a  simple  solution 
to  your  malpractice  coverage? 


look  to  Gulf  Atlantic  for: 


Competive  Premiums 


Extensive  Coverages 


Broad  Range  of  Liability  Limits 


Excellent  Customer  Services 


Convenient  Payment  Plans 


Local  Legal  Coverage 


Call: 


Look  to  Gulf  Atlantic. 

Experience,  commitment  and  financial 
strength  is  what  makes  Gulf  Atlantic 
Insurance  Services,  Inc.  your  choice  for 
insurance  coverage.  The  program  is 
underwritten  by  Clarendon  National 
Insurance  Company,  and  is  rated  "A" 
Excellent  by  A.M.  Best.   Our  program 
provides  the  finest  protection,  unmatched 
policyholder  services,  and  allows  us  to 
do  what  we  do  best... 
Protect  Physicians 


1.800.739.4242 


underwritten  by  clarendon  national 
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Reuben  Leass,  '34 

Old  Brookville,  New  York 

November  26,  2000 

Dr.  Leass  volunteered  for  active  duty 
during  WWII,  serving  as  captain  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Corps  from 
1 942^46.  He  completed  a  fellowship 
at  the  New  York  University  Rusk 
Institute  in  1956  and  was  an  attending 
orthopaedic  surgeon  at  St.  Joseph's,  Far 
Rockaway  and  Queens  General  hospi- 
tals. He  was  attending  assistant  chair- 
man ol  the  department  of  physical 
medicine  and  rehabilitation  at  the 
Nassau  County  Medical  Center  from 
1962-77.  Dr.  Leass  was  an  avid  swim- 
mer, a  life  master  bridge  player  and  an 
expert  medico-legal  consultant.  He  is 
survived  by  his  first  wife  Mae  Kripke, 
sons  Donald,  '70  and  James,  daughter 
Elaine,  seven  grandchildren,  wife 
Shirley,  three  step-children  and  one 
step-grandchild. 

Max  Needleman,  '34 

Somerville,  New  Jersey 
October  10,  2000 

After  serving  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces, 
Dr.  Needleman  continued  postgraduate 
training  at  the  Psychiatric  Hospital,  U.S. 
Public  1  lealth  Service,  Klli.s  Island  and 
in  1948  graduated  from  the  New  York 
Psychoanalytic  Institute.  He  was  a  self- 
employed  psychiatrist  for  more  than  50 
years  and  held  appointments  at  Mount 
Sinai  School  of  Medicine  and  Beth 
Israel  Medical  Center.  He  retired  in 
1990.  In  1954,  he  published  articles 
in  the  Journal  oj c American  Medical 
.  I  "in  1,1 1  mil  .ind  i  In1  /on  in, 1 1  ol .  lineman 
Geriatric  Society.  He  had  a  great  love  for 
teaching  and  enjoyed  fishing  in  his  spare- 
time.  Dr.  Needleman  was  predeceased 
by  wile  Naomi  and  is  survived  by  son 
Jack  and  four  grandchildren. 


Eugene  S.  Bereston,  '37 
Pikesville,  Maryland 
December  16,  2000 

Dr.  Bereston  was  an  Army  dermatolo- 
gist who  served  in  the  Pacific  and  at 
stateside  military  hospitals  during 
WWII.  He  was  discharged  with  the 
rank  of  major  in  1946.  Upon  fulfilling 
his  military  obligation,  Dr.  Bereston 
added  graduate  degrees  in  dermatology 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
which  included  a  master  of  science  in 
1945  and  a  doctor  of  science  in  1955. 
He  practiced  in  Baltimore  for  more  than 
50  years  with  an  office  on  Eager  Street 
and  later  in  Pikesville.  He  was  clinical 
professor  in  the  department  of  derma- 
tology at  the  University  of  Maryland,  an 
instructor  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine,  and  served  as 
chief  of  dermatology  at  the  former 
Mercy  Hospital  from  1969-92.  He 
served  as  team  dermatologist  for  the 
Baltimore  Colts  and  Orioles.  In  1961, 
when  Yankee  Roger  Maris  was  attempt- 
ing to  break  Babe  Ruths  home-run 
record  for  one  season,  he  experienced  a 
mysterious  loss  of  hair.  It  was  Dr. 
Bereston  who  diagnosed  the  slugger's 
problem:  stress-related  hair  loss.  Dr. 
Bereston  was  predeceased  by  wives 
Marion  Ableman  and  Betty  Kaufman, 
and  is  survived  by  sons  David  and 
Michael,  one  stepson,  seven  grandchil- 
dren and  one  great-grandson. 

Jacob  E.  Schmidt,  '37 

Charlestown,  Indiana 
June  2,  2000 

Dr.  Schmidt  trained  at  Sinai  Hospital 
in  Baltimore  and  maintained  a  general 
medical  practice  for  15  years  before 
becoming  a  medical  vocabulary  writer. 
His  principal  work  was  the  Attorney's 
Dictionary  of  Medicine,  a  three-volume 
medical  dictionary  first  published  in 
1 1)62,  yet  he  was  the  author  ol  more 
than  two-dozen  books.  I  le  served  as 
associate  editor  of  Trauma,  a  medical 
journal  for  lawyers.  Honors  included  an 


award  and  citation  from  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the  American 
Medical  Writers'  Association.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  one  niece  and  one  nephew. 

Bernard  Brodsky,  '39 

New  York  City 
February  12,  1998 

James  P.  Kerr  Jr., '39 

Damascus,  Maryland 
December  28,  2000 

Dr.  Kerr  served  as  the  Damascus  com- 
munity physician  for  54  years  before 
retiring  in  1995.  He  was  a  member  of 
Pentalpha  Lodge  194,  AF&A  Masons  in 
Gaithersburg,  and  was  a  life  member  of 
the  Damascus  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment. Dr.  Kerr  enjoyed  many  hobbies, 
especially  wood  carving,  gardening  and 
birdwatching.  He  is  survived  by  wife 
Marion,  two  children  and  four  grand- 
children. 

Jacob  B.  Mandel,  '41 

New  York  City 
January  3,  2001 

Upon  graduation  Dr.  Mandel  per- 
formed military  duty  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Medical  Corps,  assigned  to  the  China- 
Burma-India  Theatre  and  was  dis- 
charged in  1946  with  the  rank  of 
major.  He  received  training  at  Medical 
Center  Hospital  (Jersey  City,  N.J.),  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital  (New  York  City)  and 
Maimonides  Hospital  (  Brooklyn). 
Dr.  Mandel  was  assistant  attending 
surgeon  at  Brooklyn  Jewish  Hospital 
from  1950-70,  attending  surgeon  at 
Williamsburgh  General  Hospital  from 
1950-76,  and  assistant  attending 
surgeon  at  Wyckoff  Heights  Hospital 
in  Brooklyn.  He  maintained  a  surgical 
practice  in  the  New  Jersey  and 
Brooklyn,  N.Y,  area  for  26  years.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  John  Beale 
Davidge  Alliance,  having  established  a 
no-interest  student  loan  at  the  medical 
school.  He  is  survived  by  wife  Shirley. 
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Richard  Q.  Lewis,  '43M 

Canyon  Lake,  Texas 
November  16,  2000 

Following  graduation  Dr.  Lewis  fulfilled 
his  military  duty  in  the  U.S.  Medical 
Corps,  serving  in  the  Pacific  Theatre. 
He  received  orthopaedic  training  in 
Nashville  and  Dallas  from  1946-50, 
before  opening  an  orthopaedic  practice 
in  Lubbock  that  he  maintained  until 
1975.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Orthopaedic  Surgeons  and  a  fel- 
low of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 
He  and  wife  Dorothy  had  tour  children. 

Albert  I.  Rubenstone,  '44 

Glenview,  Illinois 
August  13,  2000 

Dr.  Rubenstone  was  associate  patholo- 
gist and  assistant  director  of  pathology 
at  the  Michael  Reese  Hospital  in 
Chicago  before  joining  the  staff  at 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  where  he  became 
chairman  of  the  department  of  pathol- 
ogy. A  member  of  several  medical  soci- 
eties and  a  fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Physicians,  Dr.  Rubenstone 
served  as  professor  of  pathology  at 
Chicago  Medical  School  and  the  Rush 
Medical  College.  He  was  president  of 
the  Chicago  Pathological  Society  and 
was  consultant  to  the  department  of 
breast  pathology  for  the  Illinois  Registry 
of  Anatomic  Pathology.  In  1997,  the 
Albert  I.  Rubenstone  Surgical  Suite  was 
dedicated  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital.  Dr. 
Rubenstone  was  preceded  in  death  by 
wife  Eva  Mae  and  is  survived  by  daugh- 
ter Georgette. 

Mary  Stuart  Wilson-Tuggle,  '44 

Keysville,  Virginia 
December  4,  2000 

Dr.  Wilson-Tuggle  trained  at  Garfield 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Grady  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Atlanta.  She  was  one  of  two  doctors  in 
Keysville  when  she  arrived  in  1946.  Dr. 
Wilson-Tuggle  maintained  a  solo  family 
practice,  was  a  member  of  the  Charlotte 


County  Board  of  Health  for  46  years, 
and  served  as  medical  examiner  for  32 
years.  In  addition,  Dr.  Wilson-Tuggle 
performed  20  years  of  service  to  the 
selective  service  board  and  was  president 
of  the  Charlotte  County  Medical 
Society.  She  enjoyed  reading,  travel, 
photography,  and  spending  time  with 
her  grandchildren.  Dr.  Wilson-Tuggle  is 
survived  by  husband  Hugh  and  four 
children. 

Walter  J.  Benavent,  '46 

Catonsville,  Maryland 
January  26,  2001 

After  training  at  St.  Agnes  Hospital  in 
Baltimore  and  serving  a  preceptorship  in 
plastic  surgery,  Dr.  Benavent  became  the 
first  qualified  plastic  surgeon  in  Puerto 
Rico.  He  was  the  founder  and  first  pres- 
ident of  the  Puerto  Rico  Society  of 
Plastic  Surgery,  president  of  the  house  of 
delegates  for  the  Puerto  Rico  Medical 
Association,  and  was  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  School  of 
Medicine.  Dr.  Benavent  was  a  diplo- 
mate  of  the  American  Board  of  Plastic 
Surgery,  was  a  member  of  the  American 
and  International  societies  of  plastic  sur- 
gery as  well  as  the  societies  of  anesthetic 
plastic  surgery.  He  and  wife  Marie 
moved  back  to  Baltimore  after  retire- 
ment in  1994.  Dr.  Benavent  enjoyed 
motor-boating.  He  is  survived  by  wife 
Marie,  seven  children  and  ten  grand- 
children. 

John  Wm.  Barnard,  '49 

Williamsburg,  Virginia 
July  21,  2000 

Dr.  Barnard  was  an  ordained  Presby- 
terian minister  and  was  pastor  of  Relay 
Presbyterian  Church  while  attending 
medical  school.  After  training,  Dr. 
Barnard  practiced  psychiatry  in  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  for  30  years.  He  and  wife 
June  retired  to  Williamsburg.  They  had 
four  children  and  12  grandchildren. 


Norman  E.  Rudy,  '50 

Pacific  Palisades,  California 
November  12,  2000 

Dr.  Rudy  served  as  a  captain  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  during  the  Korean  War 
following  medical  school.  He  trained 
at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in  Los 
Angeles  and  served  a  fellowship  in 
vascular  surgery  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  surgical  staff  at  St.  John's  Hospital 
in  Santa  Monica  and  was  an  assistant 
clinical  professor  of  surgery  at  UCLA. 
Dr.  Rudy  served  as  first  team  doctor  for 
the  U.S.  Davis  Cup  team  until  1974. 
He  held  similar  positions  for  the  World 
Cup  and  Master's  Tournament  for 
tennis.  He  enjoyed  Bach,  the  violin 
and  tennis.  Dr.  Rudy  is  survived  by 
wife  Susan,  four  children  and  nine 
grandchildren. 

William  G.  Esmond,  '51 

Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland 
December  23,  2000 

William  E.  Lamb,  '51 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

Daniel  Bakal,  '52 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
January  3,  2001 

Upon  graduation  from  high  school,  Dr. 
Bakal  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army.  He  was 
sent  to  the  European  theater  of  opera- 
tions where  he  saw  heavy  combat  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge,  Rhineland  and 
Saarland  while  serving  as  lead  scout  with 
the  358th  Infantry  of  the  90th  Division. 
He  was  decorated  with  two  Bronze 
Stars.  It  was  the  war  that  influenced 
his  decision  to  become  a  physician. 
Following  graduation  from  medical 
school,  Dr.  Bakal  trained  at  the  old  Sinai 
Hospital  on  East  Monument  Street  and 
in  1956  started  a  private  practice  in 
internal  medicine.  His  first  office  was 
attached  to  the  Lochearn  home  where 
he  was  living,  and  in  the  1960s  he  relo- 
cated to  Pikesville.  Dr.  Bakal  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  an  oncology 
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treatment  program  for  patients  at  what 
is  now  Northwest  Medical  Center.  His 
33-year  career  as  a  physician  was 
brought  to  an  end  in  1989  by  a  stroke, 
yet  he  continued  to  attend  medical 
meetings  and  keep  up-to-date  on 
medical  advances.  He  is  survived  by 
wife  Ruth  Silver,  two  daughters,  son 
Arthur,  '79,  and  six  grandchildren. 

Ernest  A.  Leipold  Jr.,   55 

Glendale,  Arizona 
December  1 1,  2000 

Dr.  Leipold  is  survived  by  wife  Marie 
and  nine  children. 

Robert  M.  Kaplan,  '56 

Newton  Highlands,  Massachusetts 
November  5,  2000 

Harold  L.  Fishkin,   58 

New  York  City 
May  2000 

Dr.  Fishkin  is  survived  by  one  daughter 
and  one  granddaughter. 

Mervin  L.  Trail,  '59 

Metairie,  Louisiana 
January  3,  200 J 

A  medical  officer  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  Dr. 
Trail  completed  an  otolaryngology-head 
and  neck  surgery  residency  at  Johns 
I  lopkins.  He  was  recruited  by  the 
Louisiana  State  Medical  Center  to  initi- 
ate an  educational  process  for  the  resi- 
dency training  program  for  his  specialty. 
I  le  devoted  his  professional  life  to  the 
LSU  Health  Sciences  Center,  where  he 
headed  various  academic  and  clinical 
programs  and  founded  the  Stanley  Scott 
(  .nicer  Center.  In  1994,  Dr.  Trail  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  LSU  1  lealth 
Sciences  Center  and  also  carried  the 
tides  of  senior  vice  president  and  CEO 
of  Health  Systems,  serving  as  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  a  statewide  comprehen 
-       public  health  cite  education  and 
delivery  system  comprising  six  profi 
sion.il  schools  and  ten  hospitals.  I  1c  was 
.i  membei  ol  the  editorial  board  ol  the 


Journal  of  Head  and  Neck  Surgery  and 
the  AMA  Archives  of  Otolaryngology,  and 
he  authored  numerous  articles  published 
in  leading  professional  journals.  He  is 
survived  by  wife  Edythe,  four  daughters 
and  eight  grandchildren. 

James  J.  Cerda,  '61 

Gainesville,  Florida 
January  24,  2001 

Dr.  Cerda  trained  in  internal  medicine 
and  gastroenterology  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  University  of 
Pennsylvania  hospitals.  He  had  a  faculty 
appointment  at  Pennsylvania  before 
being  recruited  by  the  University  of 
Florida  where  he  reached  the  rank  of 
professor  of  medicine  and  chief  of  nutri- 
tional support  services.  It  was  his  work 
in  the  nutritional  services  that  focused 
his  unit  as  a  referral  for  many  patients  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  country  and 
led  to  his  scientific  findings,  numerous 
publications  and  awards.  His  interest  in 
gastroenterology  was  focused  on  nutri- 
tion, and  his  major  contribution  was 
on  water  soluble  fibers  and  cholesterol 
regulation.  For  his  contributions  he 
was  awarded  the  Paul  Dudley  White 
Award — the  first  non-cardiologist  to 
receive  this  honor.  During  his  academic 
tenure,  he  continued  his  active  service  in 
the  Naval  Reserve.  In  appreciation  of  his 
contributions,  he  achieved  the  rank  of 
Rear  Admiral  and  received  numerous 
awards  including  the  Legion  of  Merit. 
Upon  his  retirement,  the  Navy  estab- 
lished a  research  achievement  award  in 
his  honor.  Dr.  Cerda  was  an  accom- 
plished concert  and  jazz  pianist  who 
played  on  programs  with  the  Paul 
Whiteman  Orchestra  and  Van  Cliburn, 
and  at  the  White  House  for  presidents 
Truman,  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy.  He 
is  survived  by  wife  Mariana  and  three 
children. 


Clifton  C.  Presser,  '61 

Towson,  Maryland 
February  12,  2001 

Dr.  Presser  received  training  at  the 
Hospital  for  Women  of  Maryland  on 
Lafayette  Avenue  in  Bolton  Hill  and  was 
chief  resident  from  1965—66.  Upon 
completion  of  training.  Dr.  Presser  took 
over  a  practice  of  obstetrics  and  gynecol- 
ogy which  he  maintained  for  more  than 
35  years.  His  practice  combined  tradi- 
tional and  alternative  remedies  mixed 
with  compassion  and  a  huge  sense  of 
humor.  He  delivered  babies  until  1972. 
Dr.  Presser  was  an  enthusiastic  lacrosse 
fan  and  traveled  with  family  to  every 
NCAA  championship  from  1980-99. 
He  also  attended  the  World  Games  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia  and 
England.  He  is  survived  by  wife  Ruth, 
son  Clif  and  daughter  Amy. 

Albert  Bernard  Pleet,  '64 

Longmeadow,  Massachusetts 
November  24,  2000 

Dr.  Pleet  trained  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  served  22  years  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  before  retiring  as  a  captain. 
Faculty  appointments  included  profes- 
sor of  neurology  at  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  in  Bethcsda,  professor  of  neu- 
rology and  chair  of  the  faculty  affairs 
committee  at  Tufts  University  School  of 
Medicine,  and  chief  for  the  division  of 
neurology  for  Baystate  Medical  Center 
in  Springfield.  He  was  the  author  and 
co-author  of  many  professional  publica- 
tions. He  loved  his  life,  his  work  and  his 
family  and  remained  on  the  job  until  six 
weeks  before  his  death.  He  is  survived 
by  wife  Rochelle,  daughter  Jennifer,  son 
Michael  and  four  grandchildren. 

Robert  N.  Whitlock,  '65 

(  ,u. i\  nabo,  Puerto  Rii  o 
November  17,  2000 

Eun-Kyu  Grace  Lee,  '86 
Sharon,  Massachusetts 
November  22,  2000 
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Home  Equity 

Line  of  Credit 


FOR  6  MONTHS!" 


AFTER  6  MONTHS' 


6.90%  PkiME-ft 


APR* 


*  APR  =  Annual  Percentage  Rate.  Prime  rate  was  9.50%  as  of  9/13/00  and  may  change;  minimum  rate  (after  six-month  introductory 
period)  is  7%  APR  and  maximum  rate  is  18%  APR  Minimum  initial  draw  is  $10,000;  up  to  80%  LTV.  Rate  becomes  Prime  Minus  1/2% 
APR  six  months  after  date  of  settlement  SECU  pays  for  appraisal,  credit  reports,  and  closing  costs  (up  to  $1,000  total)  on  your  first 
SECU  Home  Equity  Line  of  Credit  Closing  costs  range  from  $650  to  $850  on  a  $10,000  line  of  credit  Adequate  property  insurance 
required.  If  loan  is  paid  off  within  12  months  of  original  note  date,  closing  costs  will  be  reimbursed  to  SECU  by  borrower.  Available 
only  for  property  in  Maryland.  Interest  is  generally  tax-deductible  up  to  $100,000,  consult  your  tax  advisor. 


To  apply,  call  410-487-SECU 
orl-800-TRY-SECUand 
select  Option  "2" 

Check  our  rates  or  apply  online: 
www.secumd.org 


SECU 

Credit  Union  for  Maryland  Alumni  and  Their  Families 


UMB  branch:  11  S.  Paca  Street 
Campus  ATM:  Student  Union 


University  of  Maryland  alumni,  students  and  employees  can  join  SECU  Credit  Union.  Just  $10  in  a 
Share  Savings  account  opens  your  membership.  Accounts  federally  insured  to  $100,000  by  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  and  up  to  an  additional  $250,000  by  Excess  Share  Insurance. 
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Nl     ASSOCIATION 

1  26th 

Thursday,  May  3,  2001 

5:30—6:20  p.m.            1 26rh  Annual  Business  Meeting 

6:30-8:00  p.m.            Seventh  Annual  Pierpont  Alumni 
Symposium,  The  showing  of 

Friday, 

May  4,  2001 

Academy  Award  Winner  "King  Gimp" 

8:15-5:00  p.m. 

Open  House  &  Check  In,  Davidge  Hall 

9:00-10:00  a.m. 

Campus  Walking  Tour 

Saturday,  May  5,  200  1 

10:00  a.m. 
10:30  a.m. 

R  Adams  Cowley  Shock  Trauma  Tour 
Two  30  minute  tours 

9:00-3:00  p.m.           Open  House  &  Check-in,  Davidge  Hall 

10:00-10:30  a.n 

Davidge  Hall  Restoration  Update 

9:30  -  10:30  a.m.        Presentation:  "Maryland:  Medicine  & 

1  1:00-1 1:45  a.rr 

School  ot  Medicine  Update  with  the  Dean 

Mummies"  Davidge  Hall 

11:30-1:00  p.m. 

Complimentary  Bullet  Luncheon, 

10:30-1 1:30  a.m.        Campus  Walking  Tour 

Davidge  Hall 

1  1 :30-Noon                 Health  Sciences/Human  Services 

12:00-3:30  p.m. 

CME  Scientific  Update 

Library  Tour 

by  the  Class  of  1976,  Davidge  Hall 

1  1:30-1:30  p.m           Complimentary  Picnic,  Davidge  Hall 

7:30-1 1:00  p.m. 

126th  Medical  Alumni  Association  Recog- 

Evening                      Class  Reunions,  Classes  ending  in  1  &  6 

nition  Dinner 

Notice  to  All  Dues  Paying  Members 
of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association 

The  126th  annual  business  meeting  of  the  association  is  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  May  3  in  the  MSTF  Auditorium  at  5:30  p.m.  In  addition  to  our 
election  of  officers  and  board  members  for  FY02,  we  will  be  amending  our 
bylaws  to  engage  the  Passen  Family  MAA  Endowment  Fund.  This  fund  was 
established  in  1992  and  has  met  the  requirements  for  engagement.  During 
the  meeting  we  will  act  on  the  following  amendment  to  Article  V: 


Section  3. 

The  purpose  ol  the  Passen  Fund  shall  be  to  support  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  Association.  Up  to  five  (5)  percent  of  the  hand's  value,  based  on  the 
prior  three  calendar  year  moving  average,  may  be  expended  each  year.  This 
amount  shall  not  be  exceeded,  except  in  the  event  of  threatened  insolvency  of 
the  Association  as  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  upon  rhe  specific 
authorization  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Unused  revenues  shall  be  reinvested 
with  the  principal  of  the  Fund. 
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